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PREFACE 


N inb years have pissed away since the first volume of this work 
was published, and the present volume has been in the press for 
more than two years. During the last seven years bad health has been 
responsible for many interruptions. In the first volume manu- 
scripts were sparingly used, but in rhe present work numerous 
unpublished and almost unknown manuscripts have been referred 
to. These could not be collected easily, and it took time to read them; 
many of them were old and moth-eaten and it was not often easy to 
decipher the handwriting. It has not always been possible, how¬ 
ever, to give an elaborate account of the content of all these manu¬ 
scripts, for in many cases they contained no new matter and had 
therefore only been mentioned by name, a fact which could be ascer¬ 
tained only after long and patient study, since records of them 
were previously unknown. A considerable delay was also caused 
in the writing of this volume by the fact that large portions of 
what will appear in the third volume had to be compiled before 
the manuscripts had left the author’s hands. In any event, the 
author offers Ids sincere apologies for the delay. 

The manuscript of the third volume has made good progress 
and, barring illness and other accidents, will soon be sent to 
press. This volume will contain a fairly elaborate account of the 
principal dual is tic and pluralistic systems, such as the philosophy 
of the Pnnca-ratra, Bhaskara, Yamuna, Ramanuja and his followers, 
Madhva and lib followers, the fflOgQtiata-pur&tia and the Gaudiya 
school of Vaisnavism. The fourth and the fifth volumes will 
deal with the philosophy of Valtebha and some other lesser known 
schools of Vaisnavism, the philosophy of the PutiLnas, Tantras, the 
different schools of Saivas, Saktas, Indian Aesthetics, the philo¬ 
sophy of right and law and the religious systems that have found 
their expression in some of the leading vernaculars of India. 

A new impression of the first volume is now in the press. The 
present volume contains four chapters on Sankara Vedanta, the 
Medical Speculations of the .Indent Hindus, and the Philosophy 
of the Yqga-vdsiffht i and the Rhagavad-gitS, A good deal of the 
Sankara Vedanta, especially in regard to its controversy with 
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vi Preface 

Bhaskarj h Ramanuja* Madhva and their followers, grill remains to 
be treated in the third volume. 

A word of explanation may be needed with regard to the inclusion 
in a work on Indian philosophy of the speculations of the Indian 
medical schools. Biology has recently played a great part in liberating 
philosophy from its old-world ideas. In ancient India, Biolog}’ had 
not grown into a separate science; whatever biological ideas were 
current in India were mixed up with medical, osteologist! and 
physiological speculations, the only branches of study in ancient 
India which may be regarded as constituting an experimental 
science. It was therefore thought that a comprehensive work on 
the history of Indian philosophy would be sadly defective without 
a chapter on these speculations, which introduce also some dis¬ 
tinctly new ethical and eschatological concepts and a view of life 
which is wholly original. The biological notions of growth, de¬ 
velopment and heredity of these schools are no less interesting, and 
their relations to the logical categories of Nyaya are very instructive. 

No attempt has been made to draw 1 any comparisons or contrasts 
with Western philosophy r since in a work of this type it would 
most Jikdy have been misleading and would have obscured the 
real philosophical issues. The study here presented is strictly 
faithful to the original Sanskrit texts within the limits of the 
present writer's capacities. Often the ground covered has been 
wholly new and the materials have been obtained by a direct and 
first-hand study of all available texts and manuscripts. Nevertheless 
some sources, containing, possibly, valuable materials, inevitably 
remain uuconsulted, for many new manuscripts will be discovered 
in future, and our knowledge of Indian phibsophy must advance 
hut slowly. In spite of the greatest care, errors of interpretation! 
exposition and expression may have crept in and for these the 
author craves the indulgence of sympathetic readers. 

Since the publication of the first volume of the present work, 
many treatises on Indian philosophy have appeared in India and 
elsewhere. But it has not been possible to refer to many of these. 
The present attempt is mainly intended to give an exposition of 
Indian thought strictly on the basis of the original texts and 
commentaries, and not to eradicate false views by indulging in 
controversy; and, since the author takes upon himself the responsi¬ 
bility of all the interpretations of the texts that he has used, and since 
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Preface vii 

he has drawn his materials mostly from them, it has seldom been 
possible to refer to the efforts of his fellow-workers in the field. 
Occasionally, however, he has had to discuss and sometimes to bor¬ 
row the views of other writers in the assessment of chronological 
facts, and he also expresses his indebtedness to such other writers 
who have worked upon some of the special problems of Indian 
thought. It has been suggested to him that it would have been better 
if the views of other writers had been fully criticiKed T but however 
that may be, such criticism has been considered as beyond the 
scope of this work, which, as at present planned, will cover some 
3000 pages when completed. 

The diranological views regarding the antiquity' of the Gilfi may 
appear heretical, but it is hoped that they may be deemed ex¬ 
cusable, for this is an age of toleration, and they are not more 
heretical than the views of many distinguished writers on Indian 
chronology. In the chapter on die Glla t some repetition of the 
same views in different contests was inevitable on account of the 
looseness of the structure of the Cf/5, which is an ethico-religious 
treatise and not a system of philosophy. This, however, has been 
studiously avoided in the other chapters. Neither the Yoga-voshfha 
nor the Gita are systematic works on philosophy, and yet nu 
treatment of Indian philosophy can legitimately ignore didr 
claims H For in a country' where philosophy and religion have 
been inseparably associated, the value of such writings as breathe 
the spirit of philosophy cannot be over-estimated, and no history 
of Indian philosophy worth the name can do without them. 

t have no words sufficient to express my gratitude to mv 
esteemed friend, Dr F. W. Thomas. Boden Professor of Sanskrit, 
Oxford, who went through the proofs in two of their stages 
and thus eo-operated with me in the trouble of correcting 
them* I fear that in spite of our joint efforts many errors have 
scaped our eyes* but had it not been for his kind help the 
imperfections or the book would have been greater. I must similarly 
thank my friend, Mr Douglas Ainstie, for help with the proofs. 
My thanks are also due to my pupils, Dr M. ESeade (Bucharest), 
Mr }anakibaliabh Bhattacharyya, M.A., and my other friends, 
Messrs Satkari Mookerjee, MA. ( Durgacharan Chatteijee, M.A., 
Srish Chandra Das Gupta, MX, md my daughter* Miss Maitreyi 
Devi, for the assistance they rendered me m getting the manuscript 
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ready for the press, inserting diacritical marks, comparing the 
references and the like, and also in arranging the index cards. But 
as none of them had the whole charge of any of these tasks, and 
as their help was only of an occasional nature, the responsibility 
for imperfections belongs to the author and not to them. 


Calcutta, 1931 


SURENDRANATH DAS GUPTA 
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CHAPTER XJ 


the Sankara school of vedAnta (nM) 

Tire treatment of the school of Sankara Vedanta in the preceding 
chapter may be considered fairly sufficient for all ordinary pur¬ 
poses. But the reputation of this school of thought stands so high, 
and so many people are interested in it, that it was pointed out to 
me that it would be desirable to go into a little more detailed study 
of it. An additional justification for such a suggestion is to be 
found in the regrettable fact that, though numerous elementary 
and half-informed treatises have been published both in this 
country and in Europe, I do not know of any systematic study of 
the system in any of the modern languages of Europe or Asia 
which has been based on a first-hand study of the works of the 
great thinkers ot this school who followed Sankara and developed 
his system in a remarkably recondite manner. The comparatively 
small compass of this chapter in a History of Indian Philosophy 
cannot be expected to fulfil adequately such a demand; but still it 
may be expected that an attempt to bring out some of these 
materials by some amount of detailed study will be excusable, 
though it may seem slightly to disturb the general plan of this work! 


The World-Appearance. 

The Upanisads, called also the \ cdania, contain passages which 
indicate very different lines of thought, theistic. pantheistic, of 
self as the only ultimate reality, creationism, etc. The works of 
those commentators who wrote commentaries on the Upanisads 
before Sankara and tried to interpret them on the supposition that 
there was one uniform, systematic, dogmatic philosophy in them 
are now practically all lost, and all that we can know of them is 
contained in the meagre references that are found in Sankara’s 
commentaries or the works of other, later, commentators. As an 
example 1 may refer to Bhartjprapanca, who tried to give a realistic 
interpretation of the HrhatUrmyaka Upamfad by treating the 
world and souls as real emanations from God or Brahman 1 . 

1 Fragment, Of Hhart|p»p*fle» 'he writing til Suhfcar, und hi, WH1 - 

menutior Annndajft.lna and ftwn Sort*™’* VOrttika h* c &«„ coiktted [, y 

P«f. M>™«. m ' •hart paper tr»d at the Third Oriental Conference 

in Madras jn 1914, published m Madnti m 1935, 

d n 
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The Sankara School of Vedanta t CH - 

Sankara inherited from his predecessors the opinion that the 
Upanisads teach us one consistent systematic philosophy, but, 
being under the influence of Gaudapada, differed from diem 
tm the nature of this philosophy, which he propounded so elabo¬ 
rately in all his commentaries on the Upanisads and the Brahma- 
HUMS. 

The main thesis of Sankara, as has already been pointed out 
in the preceding chapter, consists of the view that Brahman alone 
is the ultimate reality, while everything else is false. He was 
interested in proving that this philosophy was preached in the 
Upanisads; but in the Upanisads there are many passages which 
are clearly of a thcistic and dualistic purport, and no amount of 
linguistic trickery could convincingly show that these could yield 
a meaning which would support Sankara's thesis. Sankara there¬ 
fore introduces the distinction of a common-sense view (tywen- 
harika) and a philosophic view (fiaramarthiha), and explains the 
Upanisads on the supposition that, while there are some passages 
in them which describe tilings from a purely philosophic point of 
view, there are many others which speak of things only from a 
common-sense dualistic view of a real world, real souls and a real 
God as creator. Sankara has applied this method of interpretation 
not only in his commentary on the Upanisads, but also in his 
commentary on the Brahma-sQtra, judging by the iHtrat alone, 
it does not seem to me that the Brahtna-tBtra supports the 
philosophical doctrine of Sankara, and there are some riifror which 
Sankara himself interpreted in a dualistic manner. He was never 
afraid of indulging in realistic interpretation s; for he could easily get 
out of the difficulty by asserting that all the realistic conceptions 
found in the sQtraf or in the Upanisad passages were merely an 
estimate of things from the common-sense point of view. Though 
on the basis of Sankara's own statements, as well as those of his 
later commentators and other adherents of his school, there is 
hardly any room fur doubt regarding the meaning and force of 
Sankara a philosophy, yet at least one Indian scholar has sought 
to prove that Sankara's philosophy was realistic 1 . That there was 
some amount of realism in Sankara is proved by his own con¬ 
fession, when he criticizes the uncompromising Buddhistic idealists 
^yijfiitna-vadin >) nr the so-called Buddhistic nihilists {Htiryii-tiSdinS )« 

■ Aikmia PUtmephy by K. VidySrouui, publiihcd by tb= Calcutta Univcr- 
, sity Press. jgt4- 
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X, I The World-Appearance 3 

I have already discussed in a general way in what sense according 
to the Vedanta, from the point of view of the Sankara school of 
) cd f nU 33 interpreted by his later adherents, the world is an 
illusion. Hut in the present section I propose to discuss Sankara's 
own statements, as well as the statements of some of his important 
followers, on the subject of the nature of world-illusion. This is 
one of the most important points of the Sankara school of 
philosophy and needs a discussion in some detail. 

But before J take it up, I am naturally reminded of the views 
of Buddhist idealism and the so-called Buddhistic nihilism, and it 
seems desirable that Sankara’s doctrine of illusion should be treated 
in connection with the doctrines of illusion in those systems of 
Buddhistic thought which preceded Sankara. Taking the &Gtiya- 
vadti theory of NagHijuna and Candrakirti, we see that they nl«« 
introduced the distinction between limited truth and absolute 
truth. Thus Nigarjum says in his Madhpamifut-stUrat that the 
Buddhas preach their philosophy nn the basis of two kinds of truth, 
truth as veiled by ignorance and depending on common-sense pre¬ 
suppositions and judgments (samvrli-tatyd) and truth as unqualified 
and ultimate (peromartha-satyay. The word tamtjti literally means 
closed." Candrakirti explains samvrti as meaning "dosing on 
all sides and says that it is ignorance (ajnam) which is denoted 
by the term tamvrti here, because it covers the truth of all things*. 
In this sense the whole of the world of our experience of causes 
and effects, which we perceive and of which we speak, presents an 
appearance which is hidden by Ignorance. This world is not con¬ 
tradicted in our world-experience; but, as each and every entity 
of this world i3 produced by other things or entities, and they 
again by others, and as we cannot specify the nature of each one 
of them without referring to others which produced them or from 
which they originated, and tracing those again to other causes and 


1 Art ttttyr isimupAintya bmiJhdif&xt dhtinna-dtiinil 

(a t atymp ta p^r^Srlhatah. 

, .., ¥ „ Mtdhyamika-rUtra, *xiv, 8, p. 49*, BJ 3 , edition. 

.... Hiamidt ’ari'i.pmiartha.tathrieMehx/vnai mmbrtir itV Mvmle 

tlnd. Candrakirti however circa two other meaning of the word taimfti. which 
do not seen. to be so close* connected with the etymolopy. [„ th c 
t O meanings lajjnyti means interdependent Origination or firatu i j. ftinjuttuL/u 
in d tt. the le cwd nroeacuh* conventional world of common-*™*, whiohwn 

z J?*™ l^d ’ Cil, ^ by lp " cb Mti to*** ««d which -c are supposed 
to know and refer to in all our experiences involving the It newer and the known— 
,alFi, * la *<*°«*™**^> ™ <a °bkdhJnmttdkr?<i.j$,In,i-jjity44,(0),*. 
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so on, it is not possible to assert anything as to the nature or 
characteristic [svabhfiua) of anything as it is. Things are known to 
us only as being the result of the combination of many entities or as 
product complexes* Nothing is produced of itself, and eo the pro¬ 
ducts are never by themselves sdf-exbient, but exist only through 
the coming together of different entities. That which has any nature 
of its own cannot owe its origination to other complexes k and so there 
fa nothing in our world-experience which has a nature of its own. 
The apparent reality of the world has therefore the mysterious veil 
of ignorance over it, and it is this veil of ignorance which is referred 
to by the term hka-utmvfta. This is spoken of also as mhya-samrrti 
(real ignorance), as distinguished from mithya-smptrti (false ignor¬ 
ance), properly used of the ordinary illusions and hallucinations 
of magic, mirage reflections, etc. 1 Those appearances which are 
due to sense-defects or other causes and are therefore contradicted 
in experience are called mitky&-$amvrla y because their falsehood is 
discovered in experience. The falsehood of the world-appearances t 
however, can be realised only when their real nature {paramartha - 
tE pa) as a succession of cssenceless products of causal complexes 
is properly understood. The world holds good and remains un- 
contradicted and has all tlie appearance of reality in all our practical 
experiences, and it is only when it is understood that these pheno¬ 
mena have no nature of their own that they are considered false. 
All teachings in philosophy take for granted the world-appearances t 
subjective and objective, and try to give a rational analysis and 
estimate of them ; and it is only through an experience of these 
world-phenomena and a rational understanding of them that one 
realizes their truth as being a mere flow of causes and effects devoid 
of essence. The appearance of the world as reality fa therefore true 
only in a limited manner during the period when the veil of ignor¬ 
ance fa not removed from our eyes ; and this is signified by 
designating the truth of the world as only loka-stimtjid. 

This world-appearance is however relatively true when compared 
with the ordinary illusions of perception (when, e.g,, a ptece of 
rope is perceived as a snake k or when one sees a mirage in a desert). 
But a question arises—if the world-appearance has no essence 
of its own, how is it that it appears to have one, or how is it 
that the world-phenomena appear at all? To such a question 
Nlgapuna's answer is that the appearance of the world is like the 

1 fiudhi-caryai'at 4 }ra-pit£;ik& r p. 35 Bibblheca Indjcn Serin, 1902. 
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appearance of mirages or dreams, which have no reality of their 
own, but still present an objective appearance of reality 1 . The 
world is not a mere nothing, like a lotus of the sky or the hare's 
hom 1 which are simply non-existent [avidyamuna), Thus (here is 
not only the ultimate truth (paramarth$) \ there is also the relative 
truth of the phenomenal world (foka-satnzjit-salya ); there are, 
further, the sense-illusions* hallucinations and the Kke which are 
contradicted in ordinary experience {uluka-samvrta or mi thy 
samzrta), and also that which b merely non-existent, like the hare’s 
horn. The error (viparyasa) of world-appearance is considered as 
being of four kinds, viz. the consideration of the momentary as 
eternal, the consideration of the painful as being pleasurable, the 
consideration of the unholy as holy* and of that which has no soul 
as liaving a soul*. And this error is due io ignorance (midya). 
Candraklrti quotes a passage from the /I ry a - dfdhaiay a-p ar ipftr!id , 
in which it is said that, just as a man may see in a dream that he 
is spending the night with the wife of the king, and* suddenly 
realizing that he is discovered, trie? to fly for fear of his life 
(thus perceiving the presence of a woman, where there is none), so 
we are always falling into the error of asserting that we have per¬ 
ceived the manifold world-appearance where there is none 3 . 

Such analogies of error naturally suggest the supposition that 
there must be some reality which is mistaken as some other thing; 
but, as has already been explained, the Buddhists emphasized the 
fact that, in dreams, the illusory appearances were no -doubt objec¬ 
tively known as objective presentations of which we had previous I v 
become aware—experiences through which we pass, though there 
is no reality on which these appearances rest or are imposed. It 
was here that Sankara differed. Thus* in his introduction to the 
commentary on the Bmkma-sfitra he says that the essence of all 
illusory' perception is that one thing is mistaken for another, that 
the qualities, characteristics or attributes of one thing are taken 
for the qualities* characteristics or attributes of another. Illusion 
is defined as the tabe appearance in some object of something 

1 Mddhy&mtka-ifttra , xxiu. ■&. 

1 lha mtvfift} ripary&tS utyajtu; tadyaihtf ikandha- 

paFuraka yc mtyum iti ftt viptny&tati . .. dupkkd&nak* ikututfm-pacak + yah 

iukham iii vipartto w 'pi iro vtparydt&ft ,.. .iariram aiuri-tvabhai am latra 

ya? iadttmm qnihafi ta vipary&saA i panat-tfrwrfhitjp nirdtmijkom iaimitt ya 

dm<i-gr 4 kih mdimatti dtm£bktw% riah H xip&rytJitth . Candntltlril h * commentary 
on M XMli. ij r Compart it with the Yoga-tat ya r tt. s* Anandnirainji Scrta. 

1 CflneSralcTrd’s commentary on the Mdifhyamka-Ultra, xxiii. ij. 
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experienced before, resembling a memory image. It is explained by 
Some as being the false affirmation of the characteristics of one thing 
in regard to another; others explain it as an error due to the non- 
apprehension of the difference between that which is wrongly 
apprehended and the misapprehended object which the former is 
wrongly supposed to be; others think that, when one thing is 
misapprehended as another, the illusion consists in the fancying of 
the former entity as being endowed with strange characteristics 
Ivipartta-dharmaiita ); but in all these different way's of analysis 
illusion fundamentally is nothing but the fabe appearance of 
one tiling with the characteristics of another. So also it may be 
that a conch-shell appears as silver or that one moon appears as 
two moons 1 . Sankara then suggests ihafc t since the universal self 
(pratyag-dfmtm) is felt through our feeling of * p I t+ and since it b 
immediate in all experience (apamkfa), it is not absolutely un¬ 
related and untndseated (rtrffcrya) in experience, and consequently 
it is quite possible that the non-self (anatman) and its character¬ 
istics may be illusorily imposed upon the universal self. This 
illusory imposition of the non-self and its characteristics on the 
universal self is called nescience {addy 3 ). 

In his commentary on Gaudapada’s Karika, I. 17 p Sankara says 
that, when a piece of rope falsely appears as a snake, this is merely 
False imposition or appearance, not existence. The illusory appear¬ 
ance of the snake did not really bring into existence a snake, 
which later on became non-existent when right knowledge super¬ 
vened, It was a mere illusion, and the rope-snake had no existence 
at all 2 . Sankara in commenting on Gaudapada*s Kurtkd explains 
with approval Gaudapada h s view that die world of common ex¬ 
perience is as illusory as a dream. Dreams are false; for in a dream 
a man may have the experience of going to distant places, and yet, 
when he wakes up + he finds that he has been asleep for a few 
seconds only, and has not moved a foot from his bed. The dream 
experiences are therefore false, because they are contradicted by 
the waking experiences- But the waking experiences, being similar 
to dream experience*^ arc equally false. For both sets of ex¬ 
periences involve the duality of subject and object, and are therefore 

4 Adhy&ta - bkdjyvi On the liTa/ima-tfitm, + \i rnaya. K&ifani Pt&l, 

Bombay b 1^04. 

1 Rajjt'dm rarpa itui hdtpiiatifdt rrn ru ja t'irfyattf, , .mi k 1 ftjjirdif* bftr&titi- 
bmiithyfi knlpiuih tarpn vidynm&ntik ran vtwkafa mrrtfnh; tutht&jm pntpoil- 
• tdkhyam m&y&mJiram* a KOrikS, U t?* Arpndl immtf Seri**. 
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Fundamentally more or less the same: so that, if one of them is 
fiibe, the other also is false. Tile world-experience is tike other 
well-known instances of illusion—the mirage, for example. Since 
it had no existence in the beginning, and will not have any existence 
in the end, neither can h have existence in the intervening period 
of appearance. The objection that our waking experiences fulfil 
practical purposes and have thug associated with them the prag¬ 
matic teat of truth, which is absent in the case of dream experiences, 
is invalid; for the pragmatic tests of ihc waking experiences may 
well be contradicted by dream experiences; a man who goes 
to sleep after a sumptuous feast may welt dream that he has been 
starving for days together. Both our inner W’orld of mind and its 
experiences and the outer objective world are thus false creations 1 . 
But Gaudapada and Sankara differ from the Sonyavadin Buddhists 
in this—that they think that even false creations must have some 
basis in truth. If a rope appear* as a snake, the false creation of 
the snake has some basis in the truth of the rope: there could 
not be false creations and false appearances without any firm basis 
of truth [aspadti] unde Hying them 51 . Nagarjuna, it will be re¬ 
membered, tried to prove the falsity of alt appearances on the 
ground of their being interdependent and not having anything 
which could be pointed out as their own nature. The dialectic; 
being applicable to all appearances, there was nothing left which 
was not relative and interdependent, nothing which was Self- 
evident by nature and which was intelligible by itself without 
reference to anything else. It is this interdependence and relativity 
of all appearances that was called "nothingness” or iftnyatd by 
Nagarjuna* There was nothing which could be affirmed of anything 
independently by itself with out reference to something else; nothing 
therefore could be conceived as having any essence by itself. 
All appearances were diereforc only interdependent phantom crea¬ 
tions; and it was precisely this interdependence that proved the 
essencelessncss of their natures. There was no basis of truth any¬ 
where. There was nothing which had any essence. But neither 
Sankara nor Gaudapada appears to have tried to show why the 
inner world of thoughts, ideas, emotions, volitions and the outer 
world of objects should be considered as being illusory appearances, 

1 Sankara'* OJmmtf Mary nn G-iiu^apfiila h a JfrJn’AtK II. t-ii. 

1 Na hi ir<qju-s aTpa-mrxutrjmkada\ ~nh ktadt up^ilabh^ antf. IftitL 
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ITieir main point seems to consist in n dogmatic statement that 
a!! appearances or experiences are false just as dream experi¬ 
ences are false. The imperfect analogy of waking experiences 
is made into an argument, and the entire manifold of appearances 
is declared to be false. But it is urged at the same time that these 
false creations must have some basis of truth ; the changing ap¬ 
pearances must have some unchanging basis on which they are 
imposed and this basis is the self (s/man), or Brahman, which is 
the only thing that is permanent, unchanging and real. This self 
is the being of pure intelligence, which, is one identical unit, 
negating all differences and duality {tisuddhd-vijnapti-maira-satta- 
dvaya-rBpena) 1 . Just as the false creation of ‘‘snake 11 appears in the 
case of the “ rope," so all such judgments as " I am happy," “ I am 
unhappy." "1 am ignorant," "I am bom,” "1 am old," "1 am 
with a body," " 1 perceive,” etc., are all merely false predications 
associated with the self; they are alt false, changing and illusory 
predications, and it is only the self which remains permanent 
through all such judgments. The self is entirely different from all 
Such predications; it is self-luminous and self-manifesting, shining 
independently hy itself. 

By applying the dialectic of mutual interdependence, prafltya- 
sumutpada, Nagarjuna tried to prove that there was nothing which 
could be pointed out as the essence of any dung as it is; but he 
did not explain how die appearances which were nothing more 
than phantom creations came to be what they were. How did 
the world-appearance of cssenccless interdependent phenomena 
show itself? Sankara did not try' to prove with a keen logical 
dialectic that the world-appearance was false: he simply took it 
tor granted, since the Upanisads proclaimed Brahman as the 
ultimate reality. But how did the world-appearance manifest itself? 
Sadkara does not seem to go deeply into this question and simply 
passes it over in asserting that this world-appearance is all due 
to ignorance {avidyi) \ it could not be spoken of as either existing 
or non-existing; it was merely illusory, like the conch-shell silver, 
utl ad mapada, who wrote the commentary known as Pa&ca-padika 
on the first four sutra i of Sankara's commentary on the Brahma- 
ffl/ror, says that the precise meaning of the term "false conception " 
{rmfttya-jwna) in Sankara's introduction to his commentary on the 
lirahma-tutrm is that there is a force or power or potency (iakti) of 
1 ftrtudapsdVi Karik& t n, 
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nescience which constitutes materiality {jadaUmka nvidya-iahith), 
and that it is this potency which transforms itself into the stuff 
( uptidiimi) of ihe world-appearance 1 , It is well to remember in 
this connectinn that, according to Sankara's philosophy, it is not 
only the objective world that constitutes the world of appearance, 
but also the subjective world of all experiences and predicates that 
may be associated with the self. Thus, when one says ** I ** this 
ego-hood is analysed as involving two parts—the one, pure in¬ 
telligence or pure consciousness; and the other, the concept of 
subjectivity .which Ls illuminated, expressed or manifested by the 
underlying pure intelligence with which it is falsely associated. 

The concept of subjectivity stands here as materiality, or objec¬ 
tivity* which is made to float up by the power of pure intelligence, 
thus causing the judgment + T am' 1 or *T am a man 4 . M This 
ai'idya-iaktii or power of aridya T subsists in the pure self and. on 
the one hand, arrests the revelation of its true nature as Brahman, 
and, on the other hand, transforms itself into the various 
concepts associated with the psychological self of our ordinary 
experience®. The illusion consists in the association of the psycho¬ 
logical qualities of thinking, feeling* wilting, etc* with the trans¬ 
cendent or universal self (praty&k-riti). These psychological deter¬ 
minations are all mutually connected with one another. Thus* to 
be able to enjoy pleasures* one must first act; one can only act 
when one has attachments, antipathies and desires, and one can 
have attachments and desires only when one has experienced joys 
and sorrows—so these psychological determinations in a beginning- 
less cycle arc always naturally associated with the transcendent 
self-luminous self 4 . 

It should be dear from the foregoing discussion that, as 
Padmapada or Prakiiatman explains* ajnana or nescience is 
some kind of indefinable stuff out of the transformations of which 
subjective psychological experiences and Ihe w orld of objects have 
come into being. This apVma is not the ajMarm of the Buddhists, 
t.e. a wrong notion or misconception, and this ttdhyasa+ or illusions 

1 Fkuira^fHkfihdi p, 4, lh* Viziunugrum Sarrakrir .Scries, 1891. 

a axmal-pratyayt yO 'mdam-amlai eid-tkn-rasah taimisw t u if- bota - m rbhdsi 1 a - 
layd lakfaimiu yufmttd-arihmyu man^fyrdbh'mdnaiy.a iambJtfdirivavabhtisah 1a * 

eua adhydsafi- Ibid. p. 3. * 

3 ntah id pmtynk-nii hrtskma-svarftpAvabhaiam prati&idhttfiti ahar?iktlrAd- 
y~atad^rIip^pTxtib)iiIjii^niTmitam ra bhnrati. Ibid. p. 5. 

* PrnkflLSflErriiLn'a PafJca*pfidtkd-™arm? n, p. io p the VllSlBIgTKIl Smiukrit 
Serifl, !%!, « 
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b not the vip&yaya of Nagarjuna; for here it b a positive power 
or stuff. Thus PnikMatman argues that all effects have at their 
hack some cause, which forms their stuff or material; the worl d - 
appearance, being also an effect, must have some stuff out of which 
it has evolved or was made up; and ajnana, lying in the trans¬ 
cendent self as a separate power t is such a material cause 1 . This 
avidyd -potency in the transcendent self is positive in its nature* 
This positive tijUatsu is directly perceived in such immediate per¬ 
ceptions as 41 * 1 do not know myself or others/ 1 and can also be 
inferred or comprehended by implication 1 . The fact that ajnfirta 
or iwidya b spoken of as a power Inherent in the transcendent self 
shows that it is dependent therenn \avidya is not T however,a power* 
but a substance nr entity which has Certain powers by which it 
transforms itself into the cosmic appearances, subjective and ob* 
jective; yet it is called a power, or Sakti f because of its dependence 
(porn- tantrata) on the transcendent self, and it is In consideration 
of the entire dependence of avidya and its transformations on the 
self that the self is regarded as the material cause of all effects— 
the cosmic appearances of the world and the mind\ The self thus 
not only holds the ajfidna within it as a dependent function, 
but in spite of its self-luminosity it can be reacted upon by the 
ajnSnu with its manifold powers in such a way that it can be 
veiled by this tsjnana and made the underlying basis of all world- 
appearances of ^^lug-transforma lions 4 5 . 

Appaya Dlksita, referring in his SiddhanUx+Uta to the view' of 
the writer of the PadSrtha-tattva t summarizes the matter thus: 
Brahman and Maya form together the material cause {uhhayam 
npadHtiam), and hence It is that m the world-appearance there are 
two distinct characteristics, “being' 1 (satta) from Brahman and 
materiality (jadya) from Maya. Brahman is the cause, as the 
unchanging basis of the Miya, which is the cause as being the 

1 ttrrriim m kdryam Wpiidanarp hhBtva-kSryatv&lt gha 1 /fWrW ity nrmmfin&t 
J - - tfiithyfiTfha- tuj-jndmltmukaifi nrithyJ-hkZfstm ttdhydtvm uptittfina- 

kdiana ■ ttlpt ft jam . -* WO 8&ixdioptUt4ttam . Pa ? ;r *i -pfldi&il- n v diran a, 

PPp ll-ll. 

1 Jhtd. p. 

5 &&*** r'Jv &Im8-ptiTa-tfxnIrtiIiiy& Himumih sart'ti-kAryopifddamya mrvodh^ 
* f ftl ' im - P-13. Atrn£irkdronaix a~mn (MJkrIv&d dtmti-ptifa-tafTfrnivd ea iakti- 

flrnJjvhia tipi laklt-uibitn upaedritofi. Akhan^Jlnandi Muni's Talhw-tflpana, 
p> 65, Chow/khambfl Sanskrit Book Depot, BertaiHp igo£ r 

1 alith tx^prakJit 'pi fiimam vidtr w* inkti-hhdni -r10^ d-pFayukiatn dra- 
ranum Jufafkihnarvim, Rfiminuyiii Sirtsviitl'i Vtviiranvpimydifi , p, ifi + Chow- 
I khnmbfl Sumkiit Book Depot. Btaara, 190i + 
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stuff that actually undergoes trwwfcwroation 1 * 3 . Vicaspati Miin 
also conceives Br^man, jointly with its atitlya, to be the material 
eause of the world {avidyd-sahita-brakmapMaium)^. In his adora¬ 
tion hymn at the beginning of his Bhamatl he describes Brahman 
as being in association with its companion p the indefinable atddyM, 
the unchanging cause of the entire objective universe*, Sarva- 
jrntma Muni p however, does not wish to give maya the same degree 
of co-operation in the production of the world-appearance as 
Brahman, and considers the latter to be the real material cause of 
the world through the instrumentality of May£; for Brahman t 
being absolutely changeless, cannot by itself be considered as cause, 
bo that, when Brahman is spoken of as cause T this can only be in a 
remote and modified sense {upaiaksana}, through the instrumen¬ 
tality of maya 4 , The author of the StddMnta-miikfarah is referred 
to by Appaya Dikrila as holding that it is the maya and maya alone 
that forms the stuff of the world-appearance; and that Brahman 
is not in any way the material cause of the universe, but that it is 
only the basis of the subsistence of maya and is only from that 
point of view spoken of as being the material cause*. 

It is clear that the above differences of view regarding the 
nature of the relation between maya and the Self or Brahman in 
the production of the world-appearance are mere scholastic dis¬ 
putes over words or modes of expression, and have but little 
philosophical significance. As has already been said, these ques¬ 
tions do not seem to have arisen in Sankara's mind. He did not 
think it worth wdiile to explain anything definitely regarding the 
nature of atidya and its relation with Brahman, and the part that 
it played in supplying the material stuff of die universe. The world 
was an illusion, and Brahman was the basis of truth on which these 
illusions appeared ; for even illusions required something on which 
they could appear. He never faced squarely the difficulties that 
are naturally connected with the theory, and was not therefore 
concerned to explain the definite relation of maya to Brahman 
in connection with the production of the phantom show of the 
universe. The natural objection against such views h that the term 

1 Sitf4fttJnia-hia k p. i s, V P S, Seriei, 

* Bhflmatt oti fenknm's !, l. a. Xirpvi-Sigqn Press * 1904, 

3 firabhavata vinariM ywyait* vty&d-amla- 
ibid, p. I, 

4 S&ftkfefia-iartraka, 1.333, 334, Hhafl Saitrfs: eJiiion . 

1 Siddk&]tia-l*Jn t p. 13, VS. Series t%s. 
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azidya (formed by compounding the negative particle a and 
vidyti “knowledge ") may mean cither absence of knowledge 
b/iStaf,) or fake knowledge {mithya-jnanam ); and in neither of these 
meanings can it be supposed to behave as the material cause or 
substance-stuff of anything; for a fake knowledge cannot be a 
substance out of which other tilings are made 1 . The answer given 
by Anandabodha Bha??araka to such an objection is that this aoidyU 
is not a psychological ignorance, but a special technical category, 
which is beginning!f?ss and indefinable {anddy-ani^acydzddvuiru- 
yanat). The acceptance of such a category is a hypothesis “which 
one IS justified in holding as valid, since it explains die facts, 
Effects mast have some cause behind them, and a mere instru- 
mental cause cannot explain the origination of the substratum of 
the effect; again, effects which are not true cannot have for their 
material cause {upadan^kdrana) that which is true, nor can they 
have tor their material cause that which is absolutely non-existent, 
bo, since the material cause of the world can neither be true nor 
l 1 am thing which is absolutely non-existent, the hypothesis is 
naturally forced upon the Vedantists that the material cause of 
this false world-appearance is an entity which is neither existent 
nnr non-existent 3 , Anandabodha in his Pramana^mSla quotes ap¬ 
provingly from the UTahttsa-tatt'ua-satttlksS of V acaspati to show that 
avidyii is called avidya or nescience because it is a hypothetic 
category which is neither “is” nor “is not,” and is “therefore 
unintelligible; avidya signifies particularly the unintelligibility of 
this category*. Anandabodha points out that the acceptance of 
avidya is merely the logical consequence of indicating some 
possible cause of the world-appearance—considering the nature 
of the world-appearance as it is, its cause can only be something 
which neither is nor is not; but what we understand by such 
a category, we cannot say; it is plainly unintelligible; the logical 
requirements of such a category merely indicate that that which is 
the material cause of this false world-appearance cannot be re¬ 
garded either as existing or as non-existing; but this does not 


SK fiSSS; r. oJKS, 

5 Ibid, p p. i iz-i 24. 
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make this concept either intelligible or consistent 1 . The concept 
of avufyS is thus plainly unintelligible and inconsistent. 


Thought and its Object in Buddhism and in Vedanta, 

The Vedflnla takes a twofold view of things; the first view refers 
to ultimate reality and the second to appearance. This ultimate 
reality U pure intelligence p as identical with pure bliss and pure 
being. This is called ultimately real in the sense that it is regarded 
as changeless. By pure intelligence the Vedanta doe not mean the 
ordinary cognitional states; for these have a subjective and an 
objective content which are extraneous to them. This pure in¬ 
telligence is pure immediacy p identical with the fact of revelation 
found in all our conscious states. Our apprehensions of objects 
are in some sense events invoking both a subjective and an ob¬ 
jective content; but their special feature in every case is a revelatory 
inwardness or immediacy which is non-temporal and changeless. 
The fact that we see, hear, fcel h touch, think, remember is equi¬ 
valent to saying that there are various kinds of cognizings. But 
what is the nature of this cognizing? Is it an act or a fact? When 
I see a blue colour, there is a blue object, there is a peculiar 
revelation of an appearance as blue and a revelation of the “ I" 
as perceiver. The revelation is such that it is both a revelation of 
a certain character as blue and of a certain thing called the blue 
object. When a revelation occurs in perception, it is one and 
it reveals both the object and its appearance in a certain 
character as blue. The revelation is not the product of a certain 
relation which happens to subsist at any time between the 
character-appearance and the object; for both the character- 
appearance as blue and the object are given in revelation. The 
revelation is self-evident and stands unique by itself. Whether I see, 
or hear, or feel* or change, the fact remains that there is some sort 
of an awareness which docs not change. Awareness is ever present 
by itself and does not undergo the changes that its contents undergo, 

1 may remember that I bad seen a blue object five minutes pre¬ 
viously; but, when I do this, what I perceive is the image of a blue 
object, with certain temporal and spatial relations, which arises or 

1 Vmiakfanya-txteo-yiditir hi pr ti tiyugf-mrup an ad yauktikuwo^prakulana- 
phnltl iuj ftt #t 'iirp^rilpaMiyflh idmtriijaiyii^minpddiinfiyti ity ift-o/dma. Pramdnu- 

mdhs t p, IO. * 
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becomes revealed; but the revelation itself cannot be revealed 
ug?«n. may be conscious, but I cannot be conscious of con¬ 
sciousness. For consciousness as such, though ever present in its 
immediacy, cannot become an object of any other consciousness. 
1 here cannot be any such thing as the awareness of an awareness 
or the awareness of the awareness of an awareness, though we mav 
multiply such phrases in language at our pleasure. When I re¬ 
member that J have been to Trinity College this morning, that 

™rou?hrJ tU t i h3Ve Jni , l T ge ° f the way acn * s thc «»****, 

through Church Street and Trinity Street; my movements through 
them are temporally pushed backward, but all this is a revelation 
as image at the present moment and not a revelation of □ past 
revt atron, ■ cannot say that this present image in any wav reveals 
that particular image as the object of the present revelation. But 

!l!r r T f' )n C ? uld 1,01 be hdd to be distinct from the 

revel*ri n « ne J) Or , dlSanCt30n 13 bascJ on content and not on 

revelation. Revelation as such is identical and, since this is so, one 

Zr “T C ^"°‘ bt thC ° bjeCt ° f "*»■ 11 is incorrect to say 
. is A means that one A becomes itself over again. It is 

3 s delcHl tcrmif,ol ' J gy *»** identity 

i described. Identity thus understood is different from what 

we understand by identity as a relation. Idcntitv understood as a 

relation presupposes some difference or otherness and thus is not 

se -tontamed. And it is because it is not self-contained that it 

bt Ca!! f d 3 rclat i°n. When it is said that A is identical with A. 

means that on all the various occasions or contents in which 

ZTT 11 al ' Va}S 3 ' enifitd *»« “me siting, or that it had the 

ZhIi f aP M° r 3t lt W3S tht 3ame *** lcrttcr of the English 
alphabet^ Identity m this sense is a function of thought not 

existing y Itself, but in relation to a sense of opponency or other- 

dultous Ut n b3S n ' J ° thmiess in k > 't '3 absolutely ubi- 

qu'tous and homogeneous. But the idemitv of revelation of which 

speaking does not mean that the revelation signifies the 
same thing amidst a diversity of contents; it is simply the one 

in ** * nd devoid of ™Y Numerical or other 
5 Z L ^?f, rcnce ‘ * a absolutely free from 

I.™ and th.rc.'-'.ud,•• orsuch .. am| .. 

C **rr ** °f the self-shining «|f raken fa _gf k. 

"“?» « f *o appearance <o an nbjw, bm" 

. lie fact of die revelanon or lie eniity of the eelf. If a c conceive 
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of revelation in this way, it b an error to make any distinction in 
revelation as the revelation of the past or the revelation of the 
present moment. For moments are revealed as objects arc re¬ 
vealed; they do not constitute revelation or form any part of it. 

I his revelation is identical with the self-shining self to which 
everything else has to be related in order to be known. 

“ ls cogging an act or a fact?” Before this can be answered 
the point to be made dear is what is meant by cognizing. IF we 
ignore the aspect of revelation and speak of mental states which 
can be looked at from the point of view of temporal or qualitative 
change of character, we must speak of them as acts or events. If 
we look at any mental state as possessing certain characters and 
relations to its objects, we have to apeak of these aspects. But, if 
we look at cognizing from the point of view of its ultimate truth 
and reality as revelation, we cannot call it cither an act or a fact; 
for, as revelation,, it b unique and unchangeable in itself. AH 
relations and characters are revealed in it. it b self-evident and 
ts at once in and beyond them all. Whether we dream or wake 
whether we experience an illusion or a truth, revelation is alwaW 
there. When we look at our mental states, we find that they are 
always changing, hut this ts so only with reference to the contents. 
Apart from this there is a continuity in our conscious life. By 
this continuity the Vedanta apprehends not any sort of coherence 
in our ideas, but the fact of the permanence of revelation. It 
may be asked what remains of revelation, if the mental states'arc 
taken away. This question is not admissible; for the mental states 
do not form part of revelation; they are rendered conscious by 
coming into relation with revelation. This category is the ultimate 
reality. It b not self or subject in the sense in which self or ego 
is ordinarily undereeoad. For what is ordinarily understood a* the 
ego or the “I " is as much a content of the perception of the 
moment as any other objective content. It is not impossible that 
any particular objective content may be revealed at any time 
without the corresponding “I perceive” being explicitly revealed 
at the same time. The notion of ego or M I ” does not refer to an 
everlasting abiding independent self or person; for this notion is 
as changing as any other objective content. The “I" has no definite 
real content as referring to an existing entity', but b only 
a particular mode of mind which is often associated, as a 
relatively abiding content, with other changing contents of the - 
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mind. As such, it is as changeable as is any other object. “ I know 
this” only means that there is a revelation which at one sweep 
reveals both the “this" and the “I." So far as the revelation 
appears as revealing the “this” and the “I,” it is manifested in 
a subjective mental state having a particular conscious centre 
different from other similar centres. But, since revelation cannot 
in reality be individuated, all that we may say about " I ” or 
11 mine," '‘thou” or "thine,” falls outside it. They areal! contents, 
having some indefinite existence of their own and revealed by this 
principle of revelation under certain conditions. This principle of 
revelation thus has a reality in quite a different sense from that 
which is used to designate the existence of any other object. All 
other objects are dependent upon this principle of revelation for 
their manifestation, and their nature or essence, out of connection 
with it, cannot be defined or described. They are not self-evident, 
but are only expressed by coming into some sort of relation 
with this principle. We have already seen that this principle 
cannot be either subjective or objective. For all considera¬ 
tions of subject or object fall outside it and do not in any 
way qualify it, but are only revealed by it. There arc thus two 
principles, the principle of revelation 1 and all dial which is re¬ 
vealed by it, Theprinciple of revelation is one; for there is nothing 
else like it; it alone is real in the highest and truest sense. It is 
absolute in the sense that there is no growth, decay, evolution or 
change in it, and it is perfectly complete in itself. It is infinite in 
the sense that no Jinitude can form part of it, though through it all 
finitude is being constantly revealed. It is all-pervading in the 
sense that no spatial or temporal limits can be said to affect it in 
any way, though all these are being constantly revealed by it. It is 
neither in toy head nor in my body nor in the space before me; 
but yet there is nowhere that it is not. It has sometimes been 
designated as the"Self "iwatman, but only in the sense of denoting 
its nature as tile supreme essence and transcendent reality of all— 
the Brahman, 

Apart from this principle of revelation, all else is constituted 
of a substanedess indefinable stuff called tndya. In some schools 
of Sankara Vedanta it is said that all is pure and simple illusion, 
that things exist only when they arc perceived and dissolve into 
nothingness as soon as we cease to perceive them; this school has 
been designated the D^ti-irsfi school, a doctrine which has been 
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briefly explained in the tenth chapter of the present work 1 . One of 
the most important texts of this school is the Siddhuntu-tttuktii fc ali by 
Frakasananda 14 , Prakasdnarida seems to have taken his inspiration 
from the \oga-rMsfhu r nnd he denied the existence of things when 
they are not perceived {ajfidfu -suttrfimihhytipagama) T He tried to 
show that there were no grounds for holding that external objects 
existed even when they were not perceived or that external objects 
had a reality independent of their perceptions. Examining the 
capacity of perception as a proof to establish this difference be¬ 
tween perception and its .object, he argued that, since the difference 
between the awareness and its object was a quality of the a\vareness a 
the awareness itself was not competent to grasp this quality in the 
object, as it was one of the constituents of the complex quality 
involving a difference of the awareness and its object i to assert 
the contrary would be a fallacy of self-dependence {Stmafn ryataj). 
If the apprehended difference is a complex, such as ^ difference- 
be tween-awareness-and-its-objeet /* and if this complex is a quality 
which is apprehended as existing in the object, it has to be assumed 
that, in order that the nature of awareness may be realized, vindi¬ 
cated or established, it must depend upon itself involved as a con¬ 
stituent in the complex +L difference-bctwccn-awareness-aiid^iui- 
object * directly and immediately—-which comes to the same tiling 
as saying that awareness becomes aware of itself by being aware 
of itulf; Llvts b impossible and is called the logical fallacy of scLf- 


ofJmKw/Mwvfihy, vsl, t. PP . 477-47*- by S. N. Dasgupia, 

published by ihr Cambridge Lruvemiy Press, 1933, 

1 PriLkfiiananJa refers to the aifeubetit of Pr«ktittnun*» (ajj, raoo) Puma- 
r adikd-f.irwwuiund Sarvajiiatmn yoo) Satpkfepa^drirakaand refer* 

approvingly to Suresvarn, the author of the Xmrkiirwtya rtddkj. Appuy* Dakota 
{ A J>. r6?o) re fen to ftakij ia nftndu in hU Siddtm nln-ftji) (pp L j j ^i). NAt ii Diksita. 
n follower of ihr school of PrdPsflianjuitl^ and mithor of th* Siddh&nta-tflpikg, in a 
commentary On the SirfJkfitti&tmikfSBab, gives a (at of VedAnta trdcfi m. tn this 
3 lb t he mentions Lhe noma of PrmkAiAmibhfl vflnmniH Njliplu and RAghavrndni 
Van. Venis thinks (see 77 m Pandit. 1890. p Rj +87-490) thxi Praki&nubhju a it the 
ian J e 45 PmkaiAtman iutd Nraopht the ^me jh Nrvmhisnutid Muni, who u 
to have convert Appuya DlMra [r> fanIcjua Vedlfita, and thinks that 
1 fakaiArLHndi lived in the hl&t quirter of the Jilt tenth anrurv, being wedged 
in hem™ Nfnirpha and Applet. Though it would be difficult to settle hi* 
lime id precisely and d choicely* yet it would nnt be Lvron| 10 suppose that he 
jived some time rmtarda the latter half of the sixteenth century. PrxkiilniudxV 
doctrine o (pf^irfp is apparently unknown ti> the earlier VedaniM: works and 
even the Vid&rtia-ptinhh^d, a work of the early sixteenth century, does not 
aecm to be ftttare of him, and it appear* chat [be easiest mention of hi ? name can 
be traced Only to Appaya. who lived in the vixteemh and the sevenceench 
centuries. Fr&k£ilmmda may ihtube believed to have lived in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, 
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dependence 1 , [f it is held that the complex quality (" difference- 
ol-awarencss-from-the~ object"') is directly perceived in the ob- 
jeet through the senses, dim it has to be assumed that the 
said complex quality existed in the object even before the pro¬ 
duction of die awareness, and this would involve the impossible 
supposition that the complex quality of which the awareness was 
a constituent was already present even before such an awareness 
had already come into being. If perception or direct awareness 
cannot be said to prove the difference between the awareness and 
its object, there can be no inference which mav Ire supposed to 
do it. For such an inference has to take form thus—" the object is 
different from its own awareness, because it is associated with 
entirely different kinds of qualities or characteristics*.” But how 
could it be known that the object has qualities of an entirely 
different character from its awareness, since a difference between 
an awareness and its object was contested and could not be proved 
by perception or any other means? Prakkiinandfl further says that 
the argument by implication (artfiapatti), that awareness involves 
the acceptance oi something different from the awareness of 
which the awareness is affirmed, because there cannot be any know¬ 
ledge without a corresponding object, is invalid. In proving the 
invalidity of the supposition that knowledge necessarily implies an 
object, Prakasananda raises the question whether such an impli¬ 
cation oi an object as conditioning knowledge refers to the pro¬ 
duction (t Ufiatti) of knowledge, its persistence (ttlriti) nrits secondary 
cognition. A* regards the first alternative Prakasananth 5aV s that 
according to the Vedanta consciousness is evcr-exislent and is 
never a product; and, even if it is regarded as a product the 
process of cognition can itself be regarded as a sufficient cause 
for its production. It can by no means be urged that the 
presence of an external object is in all cases necessary for die 
production of knowledge; for, though it Is arguable that in 
perception an object is necessary, no one will suggest that an 
external object is to be considered necessary in the production of 
inferential knowledge—a fact which shows that the presence of 
an external object is not indispensable for the production of know¬ 
ledge as such. As regards the persistence of knowledge it b said 


\ Sjdtototavmilittrt ift, *» primed in , he p^J^ tSSg pJJ 
Ibid. Jr "' T1fa> "“ J,7 ' W t'bdyau ted-tdntdtOu 
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that awareness has not the object that it knows for its locus or sub¬ 
stance (arrcya), in such a way that the absence of the object, as apart 
from the awareness, would make it impossible for the awareness to 
persist; and* if knowledge is supposed to be persisting in anything* 
that something would not be a cognized object* but die cognizer 
itself—^ in the Nyflya view, where knowledge is regarded as an 
attribute of the self and the self is then regarded as the substance 
or locus (dsraya) of knowledge. Since again cognition and its 
object do not exist in the same space or in the same time (this is 
proved by the possibility of our knowing a past or a future object}* 
there cannot be any such concomitance between the two that it 
would be right for any one to infer the external presence of an 
object because of there being a subjective cognition or awareness* 
So he argues that there Is no proof that cognition and cognized 
objects are different; 

In the above account of Prakaia nan da's views it is clear that 
he docs not attempt to give any positive proof in support of his 
thesis that the world-appearance and all objects contained h k 
have no existence while they are not perceived or that the being 
or all objects cognized is their perripi. He only tries to show that 
it cannot be logically established that awareness of blue and blue 
are two different objects - or, in other words, that it cannot be 
proved that the cognized object is different from its cognition. 
It could not legitimately be held that awareness (pratlii) was 
different from its object {praiyetavya). The whole universe, as we 
perceive it, is nothing but cognition without there being any object 
Corresponding to it, As dreams are nothing but mere awareness t 
w ithout there being any real objects behind them which manifest 
themselves in different ways of awareness and their objects, so 
also is Lhe world of aw aking consciousness 1 * The world has thus 
no independent substratum p but is mere cognition or mere aware¬ 
ness {vijnana-mMra or hhara-matea). 

This scheme of Vedanta philosophy is surprisingly similar 
to the idealism of Vasubandhu (aj>. 280-360}* as taught in his 
Vimiatika w ith a short commentary of his ow n and in his Trimsikd 
with a commentary by Sthiramatr* According to this idealism 

1 pratyatarya-praSilyoi ca khtrfdh prfimfimhnh kutah 

praRii-mlUram ci ailad hhflti Tth:urn carilr^t^m 
j j? jJjuq -jMeya-prabktda*! p#tM trApmw pratXyat* 
i-ijfidruumsiiratti frai tut uahS plgTtic cordcaram* 

Siddh&rrin-mnkt&vab t 8. 

1 VrjNiipti-mslirat£-lirfdh * k can tiJ n irt y mo tmdin, Vimiajiktj and Trimirka ¥ 
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(rijttiimi-ititla) of Vasubandhu all appearances are but transforma- 
tiuns of the principle of consciousness by its inherent movement, 
and none of our cognitions are produced by anv external objects 
which to us seem to be existing outside of us and generating our 
ideas. Just as in dreams one experiences different objects at 
different plates and countries without there being any objective 
existence of them, or as in dreams many people mav come together 
and perform vinous actions, so what seems to be a real world of 

facts and external oh ) cc * “*/ w *]l be explained as a mere creation 

ui the principle of intelligence without anv objective basis at a]] 
A!! that we know as subjective or objective is mere ideation 
{vtjnapti) and there is no substantive reality, or entity corte- 
spnnding to it; but that does not mean that pure non-conceptual 
{vuMuhpyenatmana) thought, which the saints realize, is also 

1 ^ l ■ VTT b '! th3t U,C awara1tss qf ,hin e become 
the object of a Further awareness, and that of another; but in all 

such cases where the awarenesses arc significant (artbntaU) there 

'? '?i entl 2 0r r<ahty representcd b - v I however, 

should not be interpreted as * denial of the principle of intelligence 

or pure knowledge as such. Vasubandhu then undertakes to show 
that the perceptual evidence of the existence of the objective world 
cannot be trusted. He says that, taking visual perception a* an 
example, wemay ask ourselves if the objects of the viaua perception 
are one as a wh ole or many as atoms. They cannot be mere wholes 
anoe wholes would imply parts; they cannot be of the nature of 
atoms since such atoms are not separately perceived; they cannot 
be of the nature of combinations of atoms, since the existence of 

mat implies that the atoms have parts; if however six atoms 
C Z r* idenrica! point, that would ml 
5 * the f C ° mbl j ned not have a size larger than that 

o one atom and would therefore he invisible. Again* the objects 

. awa ™ ,es3 ilnd Perception were only wholes, then succession 
and sequence would be inexplicable, and our perception of separate 
< distinct things would remain unaccountable. So the/have 

llOLlnlh ' d in 4 ^ W her 

* ^ 
lammentary on l imimfkd p h ^ ^ vifgya iff. 

>*“' A—IP. ** „ 
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no real objective existence, though perception leads us to believe 
that they have. People are dreaming of the world of objects in the 
sleep of the sub-conscious habit of false imaginative construction 
(mtatha-vikaIpa&hy 8 sG-va$ana-mdraya } 7 and in their dreams they 
construct the objective world; it is only when they become 
awake with the transcendent indeterminate knowledge {lokotfarn- 
mnikatpa-fnamdabhat pruhuddhn hhavati) that they find the 
world-construction to be as false as the dream-construction 
of diverse appearances. In such a view there is no objective 
material world, and our cognitions are not influenced by external 
objects; how then are our minds influenced by good instructions 
and associations? and, since none of us have my real physical 
bodies, how can one kill another? Yasubandhu explains this by 
the theory that the thought-currents of one person cars sometimes 
determine the thought-currents of another. Thus the idea of 
killing of a certain type may produce such a disturbance of the 
vital powers of another as to produce a cessation of the continuity 
of the thought-processes, which is called death 1 . So abo the good 
ideas of one may influence the ideas of another for good. 

In the Trimh'ka of Vasubandhu and its commentary by Sthir- 
amati this idealism is more clearly explained. It is said that both the 
soul (or the knower) and all that it knows as subjective ideas or as ex¬ 
ternal objects existing outside of us are but transformations of pure 
intelligence {djnana-parinamu ). The transformation (parinama) 
of pure intelligence means the production of an effect different 
from that of the causal moment simultaneously with die cessation 
of the causal moment 3 . There is neither externality nor subjectivity 
in pure intelligence* but these are imposed upon it (Hjmna-storftpg 
parikalpita eva atma dhannoi cd)> All erroneous impositions imply 
that there must be some entity which is mistaken for something 
else; there cannot be erroneous impositions on mere vacuity; so 
k has to be admitted that these erroneous impositions of various 
kinds of external characteristics* self, etc, have been made upon 
the transformations of pure intelligence 3 * Roth Vasubandhu and 
Sthiramati repudiate the suggestion of those extreme idealists who 

1 pafti'tijMapti-TTfrifidMptil ).«/ pcrtf&rjt j nfl mid riy a-timdMti Mat vtfmyd 

ulparty it ft Vayil fab ft r a -i<mt Id ti* t jit ehtdtlkhy '£rrjri titaropafX hfurraii. Cnftim rotary 
on Fip&tilta* p, in. 

¥ k &Ta$a kiana- mmdha* tewa-hi Jt? ana ^kAymya dtmt- 
Idbhah parimlmah. SThiramatif eommcirita ry on TrimiiM, p. 16. 

* upetOnixya fa mr<ldfa&tBydtamkhav8d ffivtfyafft tiititina-fumn*}™* vmiuto 

upjjfiin lirryfi yatra dtma-dkttrmGpatftrahpravortaU. thid. Compare Santa ra h » 
cnmmCTLtHry on Gau^pt^'i Kfirik it, 41 nrt hi tdrdtpadM rjrfgatjjiukdda $■ ah . th 
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deny also the reality of pure intelligence on grounds of inter¬ 
dependence or relativity (samrrti)K Vasubandhu holds that pure 
consciousness (vijndpti-mSfrata) is the ultimate reality. This ulti¬ 
mate consciousness is a permanent entity, which by its inherent 
power (Jakti) undergoes threefold transformations as the inherent 
indeterminate inner change f vipdku), which again produces the 
two other kinds of transformations as the inner psychoses of mental 
operations (ma/tana) and as the perception of the so-called external 
sensib!es {visaya-vijnapti). The apprehension of all appearances or 
characterized entities {dharma) as cognized objects and that of 
K ve ® 515 tbe duality of perocivcrs and the perceived, 

are due to the threefold transformations of vipdka, mamma and 
vtfaya-vtjfypti. The ultimate consciousness (vijnapU-matra) which 
suffers all these modifications is called a!avit-vijnd„a in its modified 
hrareformations, because it is the repository of all experiences. 

I he ultimate principle of consciousness is regarded as absolutely 
permanent in itself and is consequently also of the nature of pure 
happiness (mkha)\ for what b not eternal is painful, and this, being 
eUrna , is appy 2 . \\ hen a saint’s mind becomes fixed (pratirtfuta) 
5 Ul, f ‘T! COn f dou3ae « 5 (t ijmpti-matra), the tendency to dual 

™S h ‘” 1 ? eti¥e a L nd 1116 ***** (S^kya-grahaMava) 

t and there dawns the pure indeterminate {mwikatpet) and 
nmscendent {hkottara) consciousness. It is a state in which the 
ultimate pure consciousness returns from its transformations and 
rests m itself. It i* d. vested of all afflictions {kUiu) or touch of vicious 
tendencies and is therefore called a**™*. It is unthinkable and 
^demonstraWe,because it i s ,on the one hand, pure sdf-conscious- 
Tuteipratyatmn-vedya) and omniscience as it is divested 

in <"*«**>.“*. on the other hand, it is unique 

red a ,ilT^ IS “T* iS Called thc * ^e 

Tiff ' "' hcn itS fifat ^rmmate and inde¬ 

finable transformations rouse the psychosis-transformations and 

Th " Wpo f 1ant Boddhittie 

«T»V to mlyrt id ^ Srsiinlc * ada ”V«V duhkham 

k&ya ity iKyalt). Ibiii, * "" r * nr,met -rr bhutxm+ltibhainf ta tlfjurm r ,;- 
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abo the transformations as sense-perceptions, these mutually act 
and react against one another, and thus the different series rise 
again and again and mutually determine one another. These trans¬ 
formations are like waves and ripples on the ocean, where each is 
as much the product of others as well as the generator of others 1 * 

In this view thought (t?ijriaiia) is regarded as a real substance, 
and its transformations are also regarded as real; and it is these 
transformations that are manifested as the selves and the charac¬ 
terized appearances 3 * The first type of transformations, called 
vtpaka, is in a way the ground of the other two transformations T 
which contain the indeterminate materials out of which the mani¬ 
festations of die other two transformations appear. But, as has 
already been pointed out, these three different types of trans¬ 
formations again mutually determine one another* The ripaka 
transformations contain within them the seeds of the constructive 
instincts {Hkolpa-vasanl r) of die selves as cognizers. the constructive 
instincts of colours^ sounds* etc., the substantive basis {diray a) of 
the attribution of these twofold constructive instincts, as well as 
the sense-Faculties and the localization of space-determinations 
{sthana-vijnapti or bhdjmiadoka-sanmvda^ijnapii). They are also 
associated in another mode with sense-modifications involving the 
triune of the sense (indriya), sense-object (visaya) and cognition 
(and each of these triuncs is again associated with a characteristic 
affective tone corresponding to the effective tones of the other 
two members of the triune in a one-to-one relation), attention 
{manmkdra) 9 discrimination (samjna ), volition (cetona) and feeling 
(t tdatia}*. The vipdka transformations have no determinate or 
limited forms (apart cchtn/ialambiniSkara), and there are here no 

1 tac ca vnFlialt rraituaiighsiraf. Ibid. p r ^r B 

1 nvntytm c rijmin a - parimlm a v as lulu *ity upagattiaLy ay# I rd tm a dharmopa edr ah 
pravarnate* Ibid- p, i6. 

1 F«ttEn^(iY^in^) ij dtitiftftui*hed here as painful,pleasurable JUKI ns the basic 
which IS neither painful nor pleasurable, which is feeling Jifr teivtdand 
atttihh<WG-ft'obh&xul id pri^rtff tifaytnyti dktddakti^peritdpaka - 1udubhitX■ c- knr d - 

This feeling ptt M mult he dutinguished 
ji(rim from the nnn-plKuumfoEtf -pamru! r«linj» nctu tinp along with the mu ether 
varieties the painful and the ple^uniblc. Here the vipJkff iron* forma dons arc 
regarded as evolving the basic entity of feeling and it ia therefore uruiilleren tinted 
in it pleuure nr pain and is h^ncre called “fading ^ mdiiTcrencc 
and undifferentiated (tivydkrfd). The differentiation of h-elin^ rts pleasurable or 
tis ps infill takes plaL-e only as a further determination of the basic entity of feeling 
in the transFomruuinrifl of good and bad dec da (fubhdsubha- 

kaTTTui'Vip&ka). Good and had [hM&iuhhrt} are to be distinguished from morn I 
and immoral as poEentiid and actual dcEeltnittaEiona of virtuous and vicious 
actions. * 


* 
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actualized emotional states of attachment, antipathy or the like 
»;h.ch wTOd wi * u. e .cruel P l crumble o, r ,i„f u | fecW 

nudVJ^ ‘ ra " s . forn "' ,on! ‘ ,I|US P™ «* basic conccp. of .M 
aod m pnoepa! hoc., one with all .he potential;,i„ „f J«crnmcte 

subject-object consciousness and its processes. There arc here the 

Z^ZT^, "V - "* ** !-«•"■* <H. objecdve eom 

etc '12TT- ° f C r ra * S ° Unds ’ CtC " ,ht sense-faculties, 

. \ attention, feding, discnmination, volition and sense-firnc- 

z: s rr;r.;' f t t ■* *-■*>* 

forms, i he second grade of transformation,, called 
represents the actual evolution of moral and immoral emotions : 

to ihc T iS *? *“ m ** m b > r the ignorant references' 

f Zuu SiTU :,s .m c ; 0114 from this w*™* about 

f * <?*“»-“*«) and egoism (at7na- 

uni l references arc again associated with the fivefold 

tiorTand ,,f ^-functioning. feeling, attention, voli- 

ami discnminauon. I hen comes the third grade of tran*- 
nrmatiuns ivhtch h associated with the fivefold universal cate¬ 
gory together with the special numifestations of concre* sen e- 
perceptions and the various kinds of intellectual -t,r« 1a i 
and unmoral mental states, such as desire {chmdah) for different 

fi^°conclusions 

zStZdXfS' W 'fr {P :T 5) ’ hhh and will for the 
good [sraddkS), shamefulness (Art) f or the bad etc The t,™ 

olaya-tnjnana is given to all these three tvDcs of tranrfo 

nMctts, sre cCcd * c fir5t " ; T„dT«e 
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abide through die other two stages of transformations and become 
more and more complex and concrete in course of their association 
with the categories of the other transformations. In analysing the 
knowledge situation Vasubandhu does not hold that our awareness 
of blue is only a modification of the “awareness,” but he thinks 
that an awareness has always two relations, a relation with the 
subject nr the knuwer {grafmka-griihd) and 3 relation with the object 
which is know n(grahya-gratia), Blue as an object is essential for 
making an awareness of blue possible: for die awareness is not 
blue, but we have an awareness of the blue. But Vasubandhu 
argues that this psychological necessity is due to a projection of 
objectivity as a necessary function of determinate thought, and it 
does not at all follow that this implies that there are real external 
objects existing outside of it and generating the awareness as 
external agent: Psychological objectivity does not imply onto¬ 
logical objectivity. It is argued that, if the agency of objective 
entities in the production of sense-knowledge be admitted, there 
could not he any case where sense-knowledge could be admitted to 
be produced without the operation of the objective entities; but, 
since in dreams and illusions such sense-knowledge is universally 
regarded as being produced without the causal operation of such 
objective entities, no causal operation can be conceded to the 
objective entities for the production of sense-knowledge, 

Sankara, in. attempting to refute the Buddhist idealism in his 
commentary on the Brahmaputra^ U. ii T 28, seems to refer to a 
school of idealism which is the same as that described by 
Santaraksita in his Tatttja-tapgraka (commented upon by Kama- 
lasil[.1}, but largely different from that described in Vasubandhu s 
Tritttsika. The positive arguments against the impossibility of an 
external world constituted by partless atoms are the same 1 . But 

1 Vlaip 4 ll p bDWCV£f, in hh Bkthnafl commentary., jj r 2l, [tol reduces some 
new points. He sayi that spatial extension. u perceived in viiyil perception, 
eanftot be due to the perception of partFess atoms. Nor can it be laid that the 
colour particles produced in uninterrupted succession generate the notion of 
spatial eiterkfiion, though there is no spatial extension in the individual atom; 
for it is not passible (hat the jfmupsi of colour panicles are not interrupted bjr 
taste, emrlJ and the tactual partidw. Mo it has to be admitred that the colour 
partidoi are at Home dfatuce from one another and are sniemipted bv other 
particles, and lh*C the ertrttinuou'i appearance of colour in Spatial dLRrrihuttatl 
is a false ap pearance, like the appearance of conti nuous t rees from a distance eon- 
stirunnK a forest {gQftdh&-ratiii m tpttri&-pariiiTi&nr^iittti 2 rit& hi it rtiptirptHfirHutitni't} 
fui mrcmtarfih; tatm&d firSl S&tttiTtfU rjkftfu tka^fmtt^pTaiyayav^d itliGla- 
prjytyay^ pttf&m&Hiupt ianlfirtju hhrSrita rrej). 
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it is further argued on behalf of the Buddhist idealists that the 
awareness of a pillar, the awareness of a wall or of a jug or of a 
piece of doth, implies that these individual awarenesses are mutually 
different in nature among themselves; and that consequently 
the apparent differences among objects are but differences among 
the ideas; and that therefore die objects are of die same nature 
as the parfcuW ideas by which we are supposed to know them; 
juid. ii that be so. the hypothesis of m external world of objects 
becomes unnecessary. Moreover the fact that both the idea of die 
o ject and the object arc taken at one and the Same moment proves 
that both the object and the idea are identical, just as the illusory 
second moon perceived simultaneously with die moon is identical 
with it’.When one of them Is not perceived the other also is not 
perceived. If they were by nature separate and different, there 
would be no reason why there should be such a uniform and 
rovambtc relation between diem. The reason for die diversity of 
our ideas is to be sought not in the diversity of external objects 
which are ordinarily supposed to produce diem, but in the be- 
ginning css diversity of the instinctive sub-conscious mots {v&san£\ 
which produce all our ideas in the waking state, just as they produce 
dreams during sleep; y fl dreams are admitted by all to be produced 
without any external objects, so are all ideas produced without 
any externa! real objects; for as ideas the dream ideas are just the 
same as the waking ideas. But in both cases there are the in¬ 
stinctive sub-conscious roots (vStamS), without which no ideas, 

" f" " aling Mate, can b, ; 

? P'™ n >»" i f products of ukai, 

are the cause of all ideas®, 

f.r.n,rs„^,cr Id Tr. n dT.s - ~ “"-w «™»t. •d 
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Sjffkuni in refuting the above position says that such a view 
is untenable because it contradicts our experience* which always 
distinguishes the subject and the object from the awareness. 
We arc directly aware of our sense-contact with external objects 
which we perceive, and the object of awareness and the awareness 
arc not one and the same. Our awareness itself shows that it is 
different from its object. The awareness of a pillar is not the same 
as a pillar, hut a pillar is only an object of the awareness of a 
pillar. Even in denying external objects, the Buddhist idealists 
have to say that what is know-able only within appears as if it was 
existing outside 1 . Sankara argues thus : if externality is absolutely 
non-existent, how can any sense-cognition appear as external? 
Visnumitra cannot appear as the son of a barren woman. Again, 
the fact that an idea has the same form as its object does not imply 
that there are no objects; on the other hand, if there were no 
objects, how could any idea have the same form as its corresponding 
object? Again, the maxim that any two things which are taken 
simultaneously are identical is false; for* if the object and its 
awareness are eomprehended at the same moment, the very fact 
that one is taken along with the other shows that they cannot be 
identical Moreover, we find that in all our awarenesses of blue 
or yellow* a jug or a wall, it is the qualifying or predicative factors 
of objects of knowledge that differ; awareness as such remains 
just die same. The objects of knowledge are like so many ex¬ 
traneous qualities attributed to knowledge* just as whiteness or 
blackness may be attributed to a cow” so whether one perceives 
blue or red or yellow, that signifies that the difference of 
perception involves a difference in objects and not in the 
awareness itself. So the awareness, being one, is natural])- different 
from the objects, which are many; and, since the objects are manv, 

H> ivlruruEh and that its tendency to effeeiuute ifcsdi » called in power of fruition 
tparipdJini), even then it would be difficult to understand how each particular 
moment should have a power altogether different from other momenta5 for, since 
there k nothin?: else lo change the character of the moments, caeh moment k 
ju-it as much a moment as any Other. So it lias to be admitted that there are 
Other things which mate one moment different in its power of effectuation from 
any others and these are the external objects. 

1 Snffkim myi yad nnlfir-jneyn-rripvm tad buhin ad nvnbfiditilc, This ncems 
to be a quotation from Dinnfljffl, Dinn^a's v-crte, as quoted by Kamillas! I a in 
h» commentary on the TattteM&tigrafci* verses runs as follows: 

\-ftd 4TJtfrfr*/rfrtvi-rupnJ7i tu bafnrt'ud tit'abhthiit* 

lo 'rtftit wjitdfia-raptMtvdl fa^praiyayat/iydpi ca. 

Thli thews that SjtfciJura had Dinnli^a in his mind when he attempted to 
refute the Buddhist itlralisis. 
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they are different from the one, the awareness. The awareness t* 
one and it is different from the objects, which arc many 1 . Moreover, 
the argument that the appearance of world objects mac be ex¬ 
plained on the analogy of dreams is also invalid; for there is a 
great difference between ou r knowledge of dreams and of worldly 
objccts-dreams arc contradicted hy the waking experience, but 
■ . m ? experiences are never found contradicted. 

It is curious to note here the contradictions in Sankara's own 
- ements. It has been already pointed out that he himself in iiis 
commentary on Gaudapada’s KSrikH built a powerful argument for 
the non-exis tence of ail objects of waking experience on the analogy 
of the non-e^tence of the objects of dream experience. &3K 
5 ta (A.D. 7 o 5 ) and kamalasfla (a.d. 728) in refuting a position 
smular to that of the view of Sankara-,hat conscious Z is one 
and unchangeable and that all objects are changing, but that the 
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illusions such as mirage, etc. must have some underlying basis 
upon which they are imposed. But in the commentary on the 
Urahrtus-sQtra the world of objects and sensible® is seen to have 
an existence of some sort outside individual thought. Vacaspati in 
his Bhatmili commentary distinguishes the position of Sankara 
from that of Buddhist idealism by saying that the Vedanta bolds 
that die "blue" is not an idea of the form of blue, hut *'ihc blue " is 
merely the inexplicable and indefinable object 1 . 

In discussing the views of Vasubandhu in the Vimiatika and 
Trimsika it has been pointed out that Vasubandhu did not try to 
repudiate the objectivity of the objects of awareness, but lie re¬ 
pudiated the idea that objects of awareness existed outside of 
thought and produced the different kinds of awareness. His idea 
seems to have been that the sensible® are made up of thought- 
stuff and, though they are the psychological objects of awareness, 
they do not exist outside of thought and determine the different 
ideas that we have of them. But both the scnsiblcs and their ideas 
are determined by some inner taw of thought, which determines 
the nature and methods of the whole process of the growth and 
development of the psychosis, and which determines not only its 
cognitional character, hut also its moral and emotional character , All 
the arguments of Sankara in which he emphasizes the psychological 
duality of awareness and its object would have no force against 
Vasubandhu, as Vasubandhu admits it himself and holds that 
“blue" (n*/a) is different from the idea of bluet the blue Is an 
object {filatnbana'f and the idea of the blue is an awareness. Ac¬ 
cording to him thought splits itself into subject and object; the 
idea therefore expresses itself as a subject-object awareness The 
subject and the object are as much products of thought as the idea 
itself; the fact that he considers the blur to be thought does not 
mean that he denies the objectivity of the blue or that the only 
existence ot the blue is the blue-idea. The blue is objectively 
present before the idea of blue as a presentation, just as there is the 
subject to perceive tt, but this objectivity does not imply that the 
blue is somewhere outside thought in the space outside; for even 
space-locations are thought-products, and so there is no sense in 
attributing the sensible® of presentation to the outside world. The 
sensible® are objects of awareness, but they are not the excitants 

1 nti t)i brukma.nSdiHD Mtfyikarim riltim nbhvupagutthanti hirttu - 
w»IW tafahti, BhJmua. 11. ii. ait. 
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of the corresponding awareness. 11 does not seem that Sankara 
says anything to refute such a view, Sankara’s position Ln the 
commentary on G.iudapAda's Karika seems to have been the same 
sort of view as that of Dinnaga, which he takes so much pains to 
refute in the B rah nut -sutra- bhasya , and as such it was opposed 
to the view of NagSijuna that there must be some essence or reality 
on which the illusory impositions are made. But in the lirahma- 
sBtra-bhasya he maintains the view that the objective world, as it 
appears to our consciousness, is present before it objectively and 
independently—only its ultimate nature is inexplicable. The 
difference of the objects from the awareness and their inde¬ 
pendent existence and activity' have been accepted by most of 
the later Vedanta teachers of the Sankara school; and" it is well 
known that in sense-perception the need of the mind-contact with 
the object of perception through the specific sense is considered 
indispensable 1 . 

PrakAsAtman (a.d. i 200) in his Panca-padika-vivarana raises this 
point and says that the great difference between the Mahaylrusta 
and the Vedantins consists in the fact that the former hold that 
the objects {visaya) have neither any separate existence nor any 
independent purpose or action to fulfil as distinguished from the 
momentary ideas, while the latter hold that, though the objects are 
in essence identical with the one pure consciousness, yet they can 
fulfil independent purposes or functions and have separate, abiding 
and uncontradicted existences*. Both Padmapada and PrakaSatmun 
argue that, since the awareness remains the same while there is 
a constant variation of its objects, and therefore that which 
remains constant {anutjttd) and that which changes {vy&vrtta} 
cannot be considered identical, the object cannot be regarded 
as being only a modification of the idea 3 . It is suggested that the 
Buddhist idealist urges that, if the object (c.g, blue) is different 
from the awareness, it cannot be revealed in it, and, if the blue 
can be revealed in the awareness, at that moment all the other 
things of the world might as well be revealed; for there is no such 
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specific relation with the blue that the bloc alone should appear 
in consciousness at that moment. If it h urged that the blue 
produces the awareness of the blue, then what would be the 
function of tile visual organ? It is better, therefore, the Buddhist 
suggests, to admit a natural and unique relation of identity of the 
idea and the object 1 2 3 . The Vedantist objects to this and savs that 
such a supposition cannot be true .since we perceive that the subject, 
object and the idea are not one and the same. To such an objection 
the Buddhist is supposed to reply that these three do not form a 
complex unity, but arise at three successive momenta of time, and 
then by virtue of their potency or root-impression a complex of 
the three appears; and this complex should not therefore be inter^ 
preted as being due to a relationing of three distinct entities i B 
I hus the iact that" I perceive blue 11 b not to be interpreted ns a 
conscious rdadomng of H I t " "the blue” and the awareness, but 
as an ideation arising at one particular point of time, involving all 
the three constituents in it. Such a supposition is necessary, be¬ 
cause all appearances are momentary, and because the relation ing 
of the three as three independent entities would necessarily be 
impossible without the lapse of some time for their operation of 
relation ing. I he theory of momentariness naturally leads us to the 
above supposition! that what appears as retadoning is nothing but 
one momentary Hash, which has the above three as its constituent 
elements; so the Buddhist is supposed to admit that, psychologic- 

1 ItJJfflJj! n f&hfciktetlJblTwiabheii^ambundhhiVijMfit nUam trvahh&iatr* 
i<T-rtr a-p Jl/ijM -riuarana , p. 7^, 

AfKuiitR from 4 5 Emilar point of view, ftnUrafeiU qnd KanuLlasIIn u rire that 
■ r the object »•»* not identical With the wuencn*. there mint hr wra ( im- 
muiable law why they ihculd eppear «HOul(ueouily. Thi* low according to the 
miyMhutS could onlytie ci ihcr of identity [r4^7i>0) or of carnality as invariability 
of production (iad-utpalti). The tint altEriutlve is what the Buddhist* hm .ire 
contending for at otfairat the VndlnhtU h There cannot be the Taw of carnality 
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ally, the awareness and its object seem to be different, hut such 
a psychological appearance can at best be considered as a mental 
illusion or fiction; for logically the Buddhist cannot admit that a 
momentary' appearance could subsist Jong enough to have the 
possibility of being rdationed to the self and the awareness, as 

“ 1 " the h]uc ”i and. if die blue was not considered to be 

identical with awareness, there would remain no wav to explain 
the possibility of the appearance of the blue in the awareness 1 . 

Padmapada points out that the main point with the Buddhists is 
the doctrine of causal efficiency' {xriha-knya-karitva), or the maxim 
that that alone exists which can prove its existence bv effecting 
some purpose or action. They hold further that this criterion of 
existence can be satisfied only if all existents are momentary and 
i a t tngs lire momentary; the only epistemological view that 
C f n consistently he accepted is the identity of the awareness and 

1 C *? Jf®*’ . c majn rcaaon whjr only momentary existents can 
satisfy the criterion of causal efficiency' is that, if the existents were 
not assumed to be momentaiy', they could not effect anv purpose 
or acuon , Padmapada urges in refutation of this that] if causal 
efficiency' means the productivity of its own awareness (rea-irmyn- 
jnana-janaamn), then an awareness or idea has no existence ■ for it 

does notproduce any other knowledge of itself (janifwtefff 

^JimmMaKUakianatvM), and the awareness of one caimot be 
known hy others except by inference, which again would not be 
direct cognition 3 . If causal efficiency means the production of 
another moment then the last moment, having no other moment 
to produce, would itself be non-existent; and, if the last moment 
<3 proved to be non-existent, then by turns all the other moments 
would be non-existent. Existence is a nature of things; and even 
w en a t mg remains silent after an operation it does not on that 
account cease to exist*. On such a basis Praldi&tman points out 
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tliat the supposed three notions of " I/ 1 “awareness " and the 
object are really not three distinct notions appearing as one on 
account of their similarity, but all the three are joined together in 
one identical subject-object-awareness which does not Involve the 
three successive stages which the Buddhists suppose. This identity 
h proved by the fact that they are recognized (pratyabhijna) to he 
so. We are, again, all conscious of our own identity, that we persist 
in all our changing states of consciousness, and that, though our 
ideas are continually changing with the changing objects, we remain 
unchanged all the same' and this shows that in knowing ourselves 
as pure awareness we are successively connected with the changing 
objects. But die question arises who is to be convinced of this 
id entity p a notion of which can be produced only by a re ta ruining 
of the previous existence (through sub-conscious impressions of 
memory') to the existence of die present moment' and this 
cannot be done by the Vedamic self, which is pure self-revcaJing 
consciousness that cannot further be made an object of any 
other conscious State; for it is unchangeable* indestructible, and 
there cannot be in it a consciousness of rdatieming between 3 past 
state and a present state through the sub-conscious impressions of 
memory 1 . The mere persistence of the same consciousness is not 
the recognition of identity; for the recognition of identity would 
be a relation uniting the past as pas? with the present as present; 
and, since there is no one to perceive the relation of identity, the 
appearance of identity is false. The Yedamic answer to such an 
objection is that, though the pure consciousness cannot behave as 
an individual* yet the same consciousness associated with mind 
may behave as an individual who can 
recognize his own identity as wdl as that of others. The mind 
is associated with the sub-conscious impressions of a felt ego 
[dhiimvrtti^mmskara-sahitam)^ due to the experience of the self as 
associated with a past time; being responsible for the experience of 
the self as associated with the present time, it produces the notion 
of the identity of the self as persisting both in the past and in the 
present. A natural objection against such an explanation is that* 
since the Vedanta does not admit that one awareness can be the 
object of another awareness, the revival of a past awareness is 

J pQn-' 3 nubhinM-ttiifukfSr<i-tfiJuijld ut^rr}rplana- txu tu-prci/tfhi-kHrandj jdtam 
rl'rtjyti ktllu-dvayw-Mwbtindhu-liftn'ak.iim prfityaknJrt/tm ptatya&hijHA. iff «l p 
Hri tiirki iltmam jj nrmbhamU .. . ( yridmi - rruhfr&nfuyii hy ufmumih.,.} pTjlmlJif ■ 
rfigamyatL'dl , „ * Pdjfrjj -pddiku- tiittirtfJta. p . 75. 
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impossible, without which recognition of identity would be im¬ 
possible, The answer of the Vcd&mbt is that, just as an idea b 
remembered through its sub-conscious impressions, so, though 
recognition of identity was absent in the preceding moment, yet 
it could arise through the operation of the sub-conscious im¬ 
pressions at a later moment 1 . According to the Vedanta the pure 
consciousness is the only unchanging substance underlying; it is 
this consciousness associated with mind {antuhkajami) that behaves 
as the knuwer or the subject, and it b the same consciousness 
associated with the previous and later time that appears as the 
objective self with which the identity is felt and which is known 
to be identical with the knower—die mind-associated conscious¬ 
ness. Y\e all have notions of self-identity and we feel it as il l am 
the same’ 1 ; and the only way in which this can be explained is on 
the basis of the fact that consciousness, though one and universal, 
can yet be supposed to perform diverse functions by virtue of the 
diverse nature of its associations, by which it seems to transform 
itself as the knower and the thousand varieties of relations and 
objects which it knows. The main point which is to be noted in 
connection with thb realisation of the identity of the self is that 
the previous experience and its memory prove that the self existed 
in the past; but how are we to prove that what existed is also existing 
at the present moment I Knowledge of identity of the self b aome^ 
thing different from the experience of self in die past and in the 
present. But the process consists in this, that the two experiences 
manifest the self as one identical entity which persisted through 
both the experiences t and this new experience makes the self known 
in the aforesaid reladon of identity. Again, when I remember a 
past experience, it is the self as associated wadi that experience that 
is remembered; so it is the self as associated with the different 
time relations that is apprehended in an experience of the identity 
of self. 

From all these discussions one thing that comes out dearly is 
diat according to the Sankara Vedanta,as explained by the Vmarana 
school of Padmapsda and hb followers, the sense-data and the 
objects have an existence independent of their being perceived; 
anti there is also the mind called antahhararui f which operates in 
its own way for the apprehension of thb or that object. Are objects 
already there and presented to the pure consciousness through the 

1 Ptifica-fsJiItk<i-iix m iirtzna r p r 76* 
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mind? But what then are the objects? and the Sankarite's answer 
is that they in themselves are unspeakable and indescribable. It 
is easy to notice the difference of such a view from that of the 
Buddhistic idealism of Oiiinaga or the [MnkavatSta on the one hand 
and that of Vasubandhu in his Triirtsika on the other. For in the 
case of the former there were no objects independent of their being 
perceived, and in the case of the latter the objects are trans¬ 
formations of a thought-principle and are as such objective to 
the subject which apprehends them. Both the subject and the 
object are grounded in the higher and superior principle, the 
principle of thought. This grounding implies that this principle 
of thought and its transformations are responsible for both the 
subject and the object, as regards material and abo as regards form. 
According to the Sankara Vedanta, however, the stuff of world- 
objects, mind, the sense and all their activities, functionings and 
the like are but modifications of ns ay a. which is indescribable 
(anircacya) in itself, but which Is always related to pure con¬ 
sciousness as its underlying principle, and which in its forms as 
material objects hides from the view and is made self-conscious 
by the illuminating flash of the underlying principle of pure con¬ 
sciousness in its forms as intellectual states or ideas. As already 
described, the Sunyavadtns also admitted die objective existence 
of all things and appearances; but, as these did not stand the test 
of criticism, considered them as being cssenceless {nihsvahhtiva). 
The only difference that one can make out between this doctrine 
of essencelcasness and the doctrine of indescribablencss of the 
Sankara school is that this “indescribable" is yet regarded as an 
ind esc ribab lc something, as so me stuff w hich u ndergocs chan go an d 
which has transformed itself into all the objects of the world. The 
idealism of the Sanka ra Vedanta does not believe in the sahopalam- 
bha-niyama of the Buddhist idealists, that to exist is to be perceived. 
The world is there even if it be not perceived by the individual; 
it has an objective existence quite independent of my ideas and 
sensations ; but, though independent of my sensations or ideas, it 
is not independent of consciousness, with which it is associated 
and on which it Is dependent. This consciousness is not ordinary- 
psychological thought, but it is the principle that underlies all 
conscious thought. This pure thought is independent and self- 
revealing, because in all conscious thought the consciousness 
shines by itself , all else is manifested by this consciousness and 
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when considered apart from it, is Inconceivable and unmeaning* 
This independent and uncontradicted sdf-$hiningncss constitutes 
being {abadhita-ntiyam-praktiiatawa my a satta ) l * All being is 
pure consciousness, and all appearance hangs on it as something 
which is expressed by a reference to it and apart from which 
it has no conceivable status or meaning. This is so not only 
epistemologically or logically, but also ontologically. The object- 
forms of die world are there as transformations of the indescribable 
stuff of mayii, which is not "being," but dependent on 4 'being 
but they can only be expressed when they are reflected in mental 
states and presented as ideas. Analogies of world objects with 
dream objects or Illusions can therefore be taken only as popular 
examples to make the conception of may# popularly intelligible; 
and this gives the Vedantic idealism its unique position. 


Sankara's Defence of Vedanta; Philosophy of B&darayaija 
and Bhartrprapanca. 

Sankara's defensive arguments consisted in the refutation of 
the objections that may be made against die Vedinbc conception 
of the world. The first objection anticipated is that from die 
followers of Sam thy a philosophy. Thus it is urged that the effect 
must be largely of the same nature as the cause. Brahman, which 
is believed to be intelligent (cftaJia) and pure (liitidhii), could not 
be the cause of a world which is unintelligent (jade 1 and aertana) 
and impure Uisuddhii). And it is only because the world is so 
different in nature from the intelligent spirits that it can be useful 
to them. Two things which are identical in their nature can hardly 
be of any use to each other—two lamps cannot be illuminating to 
each other. So it is only by being different from the Intelligent 
spirits that the world can best serve them and exist for them. 
Sankara's answer to this objection is that it is not true that the 
effect should in ever)’ way be similar to the cause—there are 
instances of inanimate hair and nails growing from living beings, 
and of living insects growing out of inanimate objects like caw- 
dung* Nor can it be denied that there is at least some similarity 
between Brahman and the world in this, that both have being. 
It cannot be urged that, because Brahman is intelligent, the 
world also should be intelligent; for there is no reason for such 

* VAcasputi Mtin'i Bhsmmtl. p. Niitii^-SHgan editkm, 1904, 
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an expectation. The converse of it also has not been found to be 
true—it has not been found that what is unintelligent has been 
known to have been derived from a source other than Brahman 1 . 
The whole point of this argument seems to lie in the fact that, 
since the Upamsads assert that Brahman is die cause of the world, 
the apparent incompatibility of die production of an impure and 
unintelligent world from the intelligent and pure Brahman has to 
be explained away; for such ultimate truths can be discovered, not 
bv reason, but by the testimony of the L'panisads. Another objec¬ 
tion supposed to be raised by Sarnkhya against Vedanta is that at 
the time of dissolution ( pratnya) , when the world of effects will 
dissolve bock into Brahman the cause, the impurities of the worldly 
state might also make the causa! stale of Brahmahood impure* 
Sankara refutes it by pointing out two sets of instances in which 
the effects do not affect the causal state when they return to it* 
Of these, one set of instances is to be found in those cases where 
articles of gold, silver, etc. are melted back into their original 
material states as unformed gold and silver, and are not seen to 
affect them with their specific peculiarities as formed articles. The 
other instance is to be found in the manifestation of magic by a 
magician. The magical creations of a magician are controlled by 
him and/when they vanish in this way, they cannot in any way 
affect the magician himself; for the magical creations have no 
reality. So also a dreamer is not affected by his dreams when he 
b awake. So the reality is anc which remains altogether un¬ 
touched by the changing states. The appearance of this reality 
as all the changing states is mere false show T (mdyd-mdtram) v like 
the appearance of a rope as a snake, Again, as a man may in 
deep sleep pass into a state where there is no trace of his mundane 
experiences and may yet, when he becomes awake, resume his 
normal vocation m life, so after the dissolution of the world into 
its causal state there may again be the same kind of creation as 
there was before the dissolution. So there can be no objection 
that the world of impure effects will affect the pure state of 
Brahman at the time of dissolution or that diere could be no 
creation after dissolution. 

These arguments of Sankara in answer to a supposed objection 

1 kim hi yat fad abrtfhma-prahflikam Jf//™ ifi braftme- 

I'ildftttim pntty uddhriyeta t amuitOiy a vattupitaiya brahma-prakrlihatt^hh^U- 
pagamfit- StAkm f l Bhdjyu, II. h 6. 
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that the world of effects, impure and unintelligent as it is, could 
not have been the product of pure and intelligent Brahman are 
not onlv weak hut rather uncalled for. If the world of effects 
is mere ?w aya and magic and has no essence the best 

course for him was to rush straight to his own view of effects as 
having no substantiality nr essence and not to adopt the partnuma 
view of real transformations of causes into effects to show that 
the effects could be largely dissimilar from their causes. Had 
he started with the reply that the effects had no real existence 
and that they were merely magical creations and a false show, 
the objection that the impure world could not come out of pure 
Brahman would have at once fallen to the ground; for such an 
objection would have validity only with those who believed in the 
real transformations of effects from causes, and not with a philo¬ 
sopher like Sankara, who did not believe in the reality of effects 
at all* Instead of doing that he proceeded to give examples of the 
realistic return of golden articles into gold in order to show that 
the peculiar defects or other characteristics of the effect cannot 
affect the purity of the cause. Bide by side with this he gives another 
instance, how magical creations may vanish without affecting the 
nature of the magician. This example, however, does not at all 
fit in with the context, and it is surprising how Sahkara failed 
to see that, if his examples of realistic transformations were to hold 
good, his example of the magic and the magician would be quite 
out of place. If the pariMma view of causation is to be adopted, 
the vivaria view is to he given up. It seems however that Sankara 
here was obliged to take refuge in such a confusion of issues by 
introducing stealthily an example of the vivaria view of unreality 
of effects in the commentary on ffitras which could only yield a 
realistic interpretation. The sfitras here seem to be so convincingly 
realistic that the ultimate reply to the suggested incompatibility of 
the production of effects dissimilar fmm their causes is found in 
the fact that the Upanisads hold that this impute and unintelligent 
world had come out of Brahman- and that, since the Upanisads 
assert it, no objection can be raised against it on grounds of reason. 

In the next section the theory of realistic transformation of 
causes is further supported by the sUtra which asserts that in spite 
of the identity of effects with their cause their plurality nr diversity 
may also be explained on the analogy of many popular illustrations. 
Thus, though the waves arc identical with the sea, yet they have 
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an existence in their plurality and diversity as well. Here also 
Sankara has to follow the implication of the sQtra in his interpre¬ 
tation. He p however, in concluding his commentary on this sGtra, 
gays that the world is not a result of any real transformation of 
Brahman as effect; Brahman alone exists, but yet, when Brahman 
Ls under the conditioning phenomena of a world-creation, there la 
room for apparent diversity' and plurality* It may be pointed out, 
however, that such a supplementary explanation is wholly incom¬ 
patible with die general meaning of the rule, which is decidedly 
in favour of a realistic transformat ion. It is unfortunate that here 
also Sankara does not give any reason for his supplementary 
remark T which is not in keeping with the general spirit of the 
rfifra and the interpretation which he himself pve of it. 

In die next section the siltras seem plainly to assert the identity 
of cause and effect, 11 because of the possibility of the effect, because 
the cause exists,, because the effect exists in the cause and is due 
to an elaboration of the cause and also for other reasons and the 
testimony of the Upanisads.” Such a meaning is quite in keeping 
with the general meaning of the previous sections. Sankara, however, 
interprets the fGtra as meaning that it is Brahman, the cause, which 
alone is true. There cannot therefore be any real transformation 
of causes into effects. The omniscience of Brahman and His being 
the creator of die world have thus only a limited validity; for they 
depend upon the relative reality of the world. From the absolute 
point of view therefore diere is no Is vara who is the omniscient 
creator of die world 1 . Sankara supports this generally on die ground 
of the testimony of some Upanisad texts (e.g. mritiketyeva satyam * 
etc.). He however introduces an argument in support of die 
mt-karya-vada theory, or the theory that the effect is already 
existent in the cause. This theory is indeed common both to the 
parinama view of real transformation and the vivaria view, in 
two different wap. It is curious however that he should support 
the fat-k&rya-vadti theory on parinama lines* as against the genera¬ 
tive view of a-sat-fmrya-vGda of the Nytfya, but not on vivaria 
lines, where effects are treated as non-existent and false. Thus he 

L kQ £a -J ih{-hr ofand! n» - Qdditia h I fit rlnttrnyab/fdi'fih ItVGW- 

k&^.pralijte-vrradka ifi cel; fw; m&fy&iMudta-n&ha-TQp a - bljti - xydkaraQilptk- 
§atvdi farrajtiaivmya, 5ahk*rV* Bhtijyam BnJ^ui-mlra, l|. i. 14, 

Fla tJfflnkdm mf&vypafl MtitVqfMatV&fl f** kruhmiintih kintv midyoptldhi^am 
£fi tatfdiraytm pTniijniilktram, iamfGboymft tu iM amnyatva-tUtram. Bhmm 
on the above BhAfya. 
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says that the fact that curd is produced from milk and not from 
mud shows that there is some such intimate relation of curd with 
milk which it has not with anything else. This intimate relation con¬ 
sists in the special power or capacity {itikii) in the cause {e.g. the 
milk), which can produce the special effect (e.g, the curd), This 
power is the very essence of the cause, and the very essence of this 
power is the effect itself. If a power determines the nature of the 
effect, it must be already existent in the cause as the essence of the 
effect. Arguing against the Nviya view that the cause is different 
from the effect .though they arc mutually connected in an insepar¬ 
able relation of inherence (samffi'aya), he says that, if such a 
samavaya is deemed necessary to connect the cause w ith the effect, 
then this also may require a further something to connect the 
mmaz h aya with the cause or the effect and that another and that 
another ad infinitum. If it is urged that sauuttSya, being a rela¬ 
tion, does not require any further relation to connect it with anything 
else, it may well be asked in reply how "conjunction 11 (samyoga)* 
which is also regarded as a relation t should require the relation 
of inherence (sattmvaya) to connect it with the objects which are in 
conjunction (ttmyqgHt)* The conception of lamav&ya connecting 
substances with their qualities is unnecessary; for the latter always 
appear identified with the former ( tadatmyu-pratlti If the effect, 
say a whole, is supposed to be existing in the cause, the parts, it 
must exist in them all taken together or in each of the separate parts. 
If the whole exist only in the totality' of the parts, then, since all the 
parts cannot be assembled together, the whole as such would be in¬ 
visible. If the whole exist in the parts in parts, then one has tn 
conceive other parts of the whole different from its constituent 
parts; and* if the same questions be again repeated, these parts 
should have other parts and these others; and thus there would 
be a vicious infinite. If the whole exists wholly in each of the 
parts at the same time, then there would be many wholes. If it 
exists successively in each of Lhe parts, then the whole would at 
one time be existent only in one part, and so at that time the 
functions of the whole would be absent in the other parts. If it 
is said that, just as a class -concept (e.g. cow) exists wholly in each 
of the individuals and yet is not many, so o whole may also be 
w'holly existent in each of the parts, it may well be replied that 
the experience of wholes is not like the experience of class-concepts. 
The class-concept of cow’ b realized in each and every cow; but 
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a whole is not realized in each and every part. Again t if the effect 
is non-existent before its production* then* production being an 
action, such an action would have nothing as its agent 1 which is 
impossible—for* since the effect is non-existent before its pro¬ 
duction, it could not be die agent of its production:; and* since 
being non-existent, it cannot be the agent of its production, such a 
production would be cither itself non-existent or would be without 
any agen L I f t however, prod action Is not defined as an action P bu t as 
a relation!ng of an effect with its cause {iTtikaf&n<i-$&tta-sarfiavUyu )< 
then also it may be objected that a relation is only possible when 
there are two terms which are related* and, since the effect h as yet 
non-existent, it cannot be related to its cause. 

But, if the effect is already existent, what then is the necessity 
of the causal operation (karoka-tyapiira )? rite answer to such a 
question is to be found in the view (hat the effect is but an elaboca¬ 
tion of the cause Into its effect, just as a man may sit with 
his limbs collected together or stretched out and yet would be 
considered the same man* so an effect also is to be regarded as an 
expansion of die cause and as such identical with it. The effect is 
thus only a transformed state of the cause* and hence the causal 
operation Is necessary for bringing about this transformation; but 
in spite of such a transformation the effect Is not already existing 
in the cause as its potency or power* 

There are seven other smaller sections. In the first of these 
the objection that, if die world is a direct product of the intelligent 
Brahman, there is no reason why such an intelligent being should 
create a world which is full of misery and is a prison-house to 
himself„ is easily answered by pointing out that the transcendent 
creator is far above the mundane spirits that suffer misery in the 
prison-house of the world. Here abo Sankara adds as a supple¬ 
mentary note the remark that* since there is no real creation and 
the whole world is but a magical appearance, no such objection 
that the creator should not have created an undesirable world for 
its own suffering is valid. But the silt fits gave him no occasion 
for such a remark; so that indeed* as was the case with the 
previous sections* here also his tnayll theory is not in keeping ewn 
with his general interpretation of the sutras, and his remarks have 
to be appended as a note which hangs loosely and which does not 
appear to have anv relevancy to the general meaning and purport 
of the r firms. 
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In the nest section an objection Is raised that Brahman cannot 
without the help of any other accessory agents create the world; 
the reply to such an objection h found in the fact that Brahman 
has all powers in Himself and can as such create the world out of 
Himself without the help of anything else. 

In the next section an objection is raised that* If the world is a 
transformation of Brahman, then* since Brahman is partless p the 
transformation must apply to the whole of Brahman; for a partial 
transformation is possible only w hen the substance which is under¬ 
going the transformation has parts. A reply to such an objection 
is to be found in the analogy of the human self* which is in itself 
formless and, though transforming itself into various kinds of 
dream experiences, yet remains unchanged and unaffected as a 
whole by such transformations. Moreover, such objections may 
be levelled against the objectors themselves; for Simkhya also 
admits the transformation of the formless prakftir 

In another section it as urged that, since Brahman is complete 
in Himself, there Is no reason why He should create this great 
world, when He has nothing to gain by it. The reply is based on 
the analogy of play, where one has nothing to gain and yet arte is 
pleased to indulge in it. So Brahman also creates the world by His 
jfi /9 or play. Sankara, however, never forgets to sing hia old song 
of the may a theory, however irrelevant it may be p with regard to 
the purpose of the s§tras f which he himself could not avoid 
following. Thus in this section, after interpreting the sUtra as 
attributing the world-creation to God's playful activity, he remarks 
that it ought not to be forgotten that all the world-creation is but 
a fanciful appearance due to nescience and that the ultimate reality 
is the identity of the self and Brahman* 

The above discussion seems to prove convincingly that 
Radariiyana's philosophy was some kind of hhedahhtda- vadu or a 
theory of transcendence and immanence of God (Brahman)—even 
in the light of Sankara's own commentary. He believed that the 
world was the product of a real transformation of Brahman, or 
rather qf His pow ers and energies (iaktij. God Himself w as not 
exhausted by such a transformation and always remained as the 
master creator who by His play created die world and who could 
by His own powers create the world without any extraneous 
assistance. The w r orld was thus a real transformation of God's 
powers* while He Himself, though remaining immanent in the 
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world through His powers, transcended it at the same time, and 
remained as its controller; and punished or rewarded the created 
mundane souls in accordance with their bad and good deeds. 

The doctrine of bhed&bhedii^ada is certainly prior to Sankara M 
as it is the dominant view of most of the purnnas. It seems 
probable also that Bhartrprapahca refers to Bod hay ana, who is 
referred to as by Raminuja, and as zfttikfirti and Lpatar^a 

by Sankaraj and to DrainidacaFya, referred to by b-thkara and 
Ramanuja; *11 held some form of mddbheda doctrine 1 . Rturtrpra- 
pane a has been referred to by Sankara in hb com men tan' on the 
Brhadarnnyaka Vpanisad\ and Anandajnina, in hb commentary 
on Sankara's commentary, gives a number of extracts from 
Rtiart rprapanca p s Bimsya on the Brhadaranyaka tipanisad. Prof. 
M. Him anna collected these fragments in a paper read before the 
Third Oriental Congress in Madras, 1934. and there he describes 
Bhartrprapanca's philosophy as follows. The doctrine of Bhartr- 
prapanca is monism^ and it is of the hhedabheda type- The relation 
between Brahman and the jlva, as that between Brahman and the 
world, is one of identity in difference. An implication of this view 
is that both the jtea and the physical world evolve out of Brahman, 
so that the doctrine may be described as BrahTna-pannamn-vUda. 
On the spiritual side Brahman is transformed into the atttarydmm 
and the jlval on the physical side into avyakta* sQtra, rirdj and 
detain t which are all cosmic; and jati and pinda t which are not 


1 Prof. S. Kuppusvfml in an article read before the Third Oriental 

Conference. quotes a passage fra m Vehk*t*'» Taifta-fikd on RUmlmya’a com- 
nwntwy on the Brahma-Wrcs, in which he wM that Up*™*a it * name of 

Bodhivcmn— t*uik&raiya Bodkdynniuymtu M UpaVti*t<* Iff nySn tuma rro- 
wdiW 0/ tk* Third Oriental Confirmee Madras, t y =4 The commentator on 
Sahkara's BkOfya say thtl h when he refers to Vftdkirt in t. i- 9* 1 - *■ 3 J . 1 SJ . 33 
and III. iii- he refer* to Uparanja, by name. From the views of tpavarr^ 
referred to In these Jflfrei Et Appears that Uparar^i believed m tbe tteory Of 
jfii&ia 4 tarmih-tamucenyd r held 2U0 by EhSikure (an itlhercni of the bhrJMteda 
theory). and ocher*, but vehemently opposed by Sankara, who wanted 

TO repudiate the idea of ha opponents that the performance of sacnfiaal and 
Vedic duties could be conceived as a preliminary preparation lor makinR: onfifrdE 

hi foe Einhma’know ledRc. t , 

References to DromidQ^ryas tommemary on the Ch&ndogya l pom twite 
made bv AnandigSri In his commentary on Sahkara I commentary on th e Ch&t- 
dftffVQ Upamiadr In ihe commentiTyof &orrajfiltma Muni %_Sa^ipa^i^raka t 
111. ,by Kpfe|riiUrem, theVikyakin referred to by San^QiitttM'iiitft* 


to "aimS* P 13*. ***«> “ ™ th 

Drixm^acftry** who wrote a commentary on Erahmanandin * Cbmdo^y^- 
pmd pid-’ifit t Itka t 
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cosmic. These are the avast has or modes of Brahman, and re¬ 
present the eight classes into which the variety of the universe 
may be divided. They are again classified into three rail's f para- 
matnm-rasi y jiva-raii and mflrttamunta-rasi, which correspond to 
the triple subject-matter of Religion and Philosophy, viz, God, 
soul and matter. Bhartrprapafiea recognized what is known as 
pramdna-samuccaya, by which it follows that the testimony of 
common experience is quite as valid as that of the Veda. The 
former vouches for the reality of variety and the latter for that of 
unity (as taught in the Upanisada). Hence the ultimate truth h 
dvaitadvaita, or life's end, is conceived as being achieved 

in two stages—the first leading to apmargu, where samara b 
overcome through the overcoming of manga ; and the second 
leading to Erahmahood through the dispelling of avidya, This 
means of reaching either stage is j?Jana-karma-samuctaya + which 
is a corollary on the practical $cdc to p ram ana - samuccaya on the 
theoretical side. 

It is Indeed difficult to say what were the exact characteristics 
of Bidarayana s hhedabheda doctrine of Vedanta; but there is very 
little doubt that it was some special type of bkedUbhedu doctrine, 
and, as has already been repeatedly pointed out, even Sankara*s 
own commentary (if we exclude only his parenthetic remarks, which 
are often inconsistent with the general drift of his own commentary 
and the context of the sUtras t as well as with their purpose and 
meaning, so far as it can be made out from such a context) shows 
that it was so. If, however, it is contended that this view of real 
transformation is only from a relative point of view {vyaVQlwrika) t 
then there must at least be one sUtra where the absolute (pdrn- 
m&rthika) point of view is given; but no such sUtra has been dis¬ 
covered even by Sankara himself. If experience always shows the 
causal transformation to be real, then how is one to know that in 
the ultimate point of view all effects are false and unreal? If, 
however, it is contended that there is a real transformation 
(poriyama) of the maya stuff, whereas Brahman remains always 
unchanged, and if mays is regarded as the power (iakti) of Brahman, 
how then can the Jakti of Brahman as well as its transformations 
be regarded as unreal and false, while the possessor of the iakti (ox 
the lokiimat^ Brahman) is regarded as real and absolute? There 
is a great diversity of opinion on this point among the Vedintic 
writers of the Sankara school. Thus Appaya Dlksita in his Sid- 
dhauta-hia refers to the author of Padartim-nirnaya as saying that 
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Brail man and mayti are both material causes of the world-appear¬ 
ance—Brahman the vivaria cause, and maya the parinama cause. 
Others are said to find a definition of causation intermediate 
between vivaria and parinama by defining material cause as that 
which can produce effects which are not different from itself (jttf- 
hhitma-karya janakaivam upadanaivam), The world is identical with 
Braltman inasmuch as it has being, and it is identical with nescience 
inasmuch as it has its characteristics of materiality and change. So 
from two different points of view both Brahman and mfiya are die 
cause of the world. Vicaapati Miira holds that maya b only an acces¬ 
sory cause {saftakari)i whereas Brahman is the real vivaria cause 1 . 
The author of the Suidhania-mukfavail, PniMsinanda, however* 
thinks that it is die ntayd energy {maya^sakti) which is the material 
cause of the world and noi Brahman. Brahman is unchangeable 
and is the support of m&ya; and is thus the cause of the world in 
a remote sense. Sarvajnatma Muni* however, believes Brahman 
alone to be the vivaria cause* and may a to be only an instrument 
for the purpose 5 . The difficulty that many of the sHtrar of 
B£dariyana give us a parinama view of causation was realized by 
Sarvajnatma Muni T who tried to explain it away by suggesting that 
the parinama theory was discussed approvingly in the tfifraj only 
because this theory was nearest to the vtvarta^ and by initiating 
people to the parinama theory it w T ould be easier to lead them to 
the vivaria theory, as hinted in $Qtra n« i, 14 s . This explanation 
could have some probability, if the arrangement of the sutrm was 

1 V’ 4 £B«pati Misra flauriibni in about A.D. ^40. In nddition to hb Bhsimati 
COmTntfl lory on the Brahma-sfitru he Wroic many Other WOrius sand commfflUnH 
on Other systeiru of phiEowpIiy; His important Wfb Arc; Tnttvi^bindu, T'fll/t'n- 
"V'ti itir (ifti (j-nga), Taiim^samikjiS 3 rtt h run- tiddfri - f , Nydrvii-kanikA on \ ’iJfu* 
tit-fk, iXyfiya-Inm.'tifoka f i\ydya-ratna* flhd, Nydya- c dri 1 ika - tdtptnya-fikfi, 
Brahma -tat tt.'rt - J trrtdril orfdlpii nS h YuktiHftpikd tSdtnkhya) „ Siim kl ty m u -ti2i ii: u - 
kaum njj'j , Vfdftrttii-tiillTQ-kiTumtidl . 

1 tic Jived about a d. $00 during die reign of King Manuk ijUdEt)-* and was 
a pupil of Dcvcs-vam, 

1 hi pWtra^hdsmr 

r«Jdjr/a4^ pi'tHtUfnui-vddah 
lyavoitJrilf r tmin pflrin£m^v3dr 
n'rri'rup uirndyrtti t*iFtiH£t*v 4 diih. 

11. 6l_ 

dtltfhafi pfirrum ucctrir 
ijptyam dptmp pvwntl yaihoim 
irtiftr muTTindtai m t irtOT fa - siddhy <ii 
tikdtn-rddiiftt vaddtiM Utthafra* Ibid. n. 63. 

* likdr d -vtktam Ktipifildi*pa&f,an$ 
uprlva vtidma Jir tQtrrt-kdrfih 
irvixf f£S pfirvtibhSlmsXU 

ilhitTil nW f M -pm , Ibid. 11. 64. 
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such as to support the view that the parinftma view was intro- 
duced only to prepare the reader's mind for the vivaria view, 
which was ultimately definitely approved as the true view; but it 
has been shown that the content of almost all the siliras of IL L 
consistently support the parinama vtew f and that even the rfttra 
It i. 14 cannot he explained as holding the vivaria view of 
causation as the right one* since the other sfitras of the same 
section have been explained by Sankara himself on the parinama 
view; and* if the content be taken into consideration, this sfltm also 
has to be explained on the parinama view of hhrdabkfdu type. 


Teachers and Pupils in Vedlnta, 

The central emphasis of Sankara's philosophy of the UpEtnisads 
and the Brahma-rRtra is on Brahman, die self-revealed identity of 
pure consciousness* bliss and being, which docs not await the 
performance of any of the obligatory Vedic duties for its realisa¬ 
tion. A right realisation of such Upanisad texts as “That art 
thou/ 1 instilled by the right teacher, b by itself sufficient to dispel 
all the false illusions of world-appearance. This* however, was 
directly against the Mimamsa view of the obligatoriness of certain 
duties, and Sankara and his followers had to fight hard on this 
point with the Mimamsakns. Different Mlmimsa writers empha¬ 
sized in different ways the necessity' of the association of duties with 
Brahma-wisdom; and a brief reference to some of these has been 
made In the section on Sureivanu Another question arose re¬ 
garding the nature of the obligation of listening to the unity texts 
(e + g. “that art thou") of die YedSnta; and later Vedanta writers 
have understood it differently. Thus the author of the Prakafartlia t 
who probably flourished in the twelfth century, holds that it is 
only by virtue of the mandate of the Upanisads (such as “thou 
shouldst listen to these texts, understand the meaning and medi¬ 
tate ") that one learns for the first time that one ought to listen 
to the Vedanta texts—a view which is technically called aparta- 
vidhi. Others* however* think that people might themselves 
engage in reading alL kinds of texts in their attempts tn attain 
salvation and that they might go on the wrong track; and it is just 
to draw them on to die right path, viz. that of listening to the 
unity texts of the Upani^ads, that the Upanisads direct men to 
listen to the umt)' texts—this view is technically called myamxt-vidhi. 
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The followers of SdjrvajMtma Muni, however, main turn that there 
cm in no sense be & duty in regard to the attainment of wisdom of 
Brahma-knowledge, and the force of the duty lies in enjoining the 
holding of discussions for the clarification of one's understanding; 
and the meaning of the obligatory sentence Li thou shouldst listen 
to th means that one should hold proper discussions for the ebrifct- 
cation of his intellect. Other followers of Sure^vara, however, think 
that the force of the obligation lies in directing the student of 
Vedanta steadily to realize die truth of the Vedanta texts without any 
interruption; and this view is technically called parisam ftfty J-zidhi t 
Vacaspati Mi^ra and his followers, however, think that no obliga¬ 
tion of duties is implied in these commands; they are simply put 
in the form of commands m order to show the great importance 
of listening to Vedanta texts and holding discussions on them, as 
a means of advancement in the Vedlntic course of progress. 

But the central philosophical problem of the Vedanta is the 
conception of Brahman—the nature of its causality* its relation 
with may a and the phenomenal world of world-appearance, and 
with individual persons. Sankara's own writings do not always 
manifest the same uniform and dear answer; and many passages 
in different parts of his work show tendencies which could be 
more or less diversely interpreted, though of course the general 
scheme was always more or less well-defined. Appaya Dlksita 
notes in the beginning of his Siddhartta-kia that the ancients were 
more concerned with the fundamental problem of the identity 
of the self and the Brahman ^ and neglected to explain clearly 
the order of phenomenal appearance; and that therefore many 
di vergent views have sprung up on the subject. Thus shortly after 
Sankara's death we have four important teachers, Suresvara and 
his pupil Sarvajnatma Muni, Padmapada and Vacaspati Misra t 
who represent three distinct tendencies in the monistic interpre¬ 
tation of the Vedanta* Surelvana, and his pupil Sarvajnltma Muni 
held that maya was only an instrument (/frora), through which 
the one Brahman appeared as many, and had its real nature hidden 
from the gaze of its individual appearances as individual persona. 
In this view was hardly recognized a substance, though it 
was regarded as positive; and it was held that maya had t both for 
its object and its support, the Brahman, It is the pure Brahman 
that is the real cause underlying all appearances, and the mSyii 
only hangs on it like a veil of illusion which makes this one thing 
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appear as many unreal appearances. It is easy to see that this 
view ignores altogether the importance of giving philosophical 
explanations of phenomenal appearance, and is only concerned to 
emphasize the reality of Brahman as the only truth. VScwpati’s 
view gives a little more substantiality to may a in tine sense that 
he holds that maya is coexistent with Brahman, as an accessory 
through the operation of which the creation of world-appearance 
is possible; maya hides the Brahman as its object, but it rests on 
individual persons, who arc again dependent on maya, and maya on 
them, in a beginningless cycle. The world-appearance is not mere 
subjective ideas or sensations, but it has an objective existence, 
though the nature of its existence b inexplicable and inde¬ 
scribable; and at the time of dissolution of the world (or prafoya) 
it* constitutive stuff, psychical and physical, will remain hidden 
in avidya, to be revived again at the time of the next world- 
appearance, otherwise called creation. But the third view, namely 
that of Fadmapada, gives maya a Utile more substantiality, re¬ 
garding it as the stuff which contains the double activity or power 
of cognitive activity and vibratory activity, one determining the 
psychical process and the other the physical process* and regarding 
Brahman in assentation with maya t with these two powers as 
Isvara, as the root cause of the world. But the roots of a very 
thoroughgoing subjective idealism also may be traced even in the 
writings of Sankara himself. Thus in the Brhadaranyaka-hhasya he 
says that, leaving aside theories of limitation {a&aechfdii) or rc (lec¬ 
tion (praribimba), it may be pointed out that, as the son of Ktmti 
is the same as Radheya, so it is the Brahman that appears as 
individual persons through beginningless avidya~ the individual 
persons so formed again delusively create the world-appearance 
tlirough their own avidya. It will be pointed out in a later section 
that Mandana also elaborated the $amt tendency shortly after 
Sankara in the ninth century. Thus in the same century we 
have four distinct lines of Vedantic development, which began to 
expand through the later centuries in the writers that follow cd one 
or the other of these schools; and some additional tendencies also 
developed. The tenth century seems to have been very barren in 
the field of the Vedinta r and, excepting probably jri&noicama Misra, 
who wrote a commentary on Suresvara’s l arffr/ra, no writer of great 
reputation is known to us to have lived in this period. In other 
fields of philosophical development also this century was more or 
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less barren, and, excepting Uday ana and Sridhara in Nyitya- 
Vaiiiesika, Utpala in Astronomy and Ahhinavagupia in Saivrim, 
probably no other persons of great reputation can be mentioned. 
There were, however, a few 1 Buddhistic writers of repute m this 
period, such as Candragomin (junior) of Rajshahi, the author of 
Nyaya-loba-siddhi p Prajriakara Gupta of ViLranuaiila, author of 
Ihamuna-vartikatafikaru and Sahopubmbhii-nUcaya^ AcSiya Jctari 
of Rajs hah i p the author of H€iu-tattvopade$a t Bharma-dkmmi- 
vinikaya and Balavat 3 ra-tarka f Jina t the author of Pramana - 
vqt tikii ktnkti ra~ tikd , Ratnaklrti, the author of the Apoha-siddhi r 
K$ana-bhanga-siddhi and Sthira-siddhi-dBfana , and Rama Vajra, 
the author of the Yukti-prayaga. The eleventh century also does 
not seem to have been very fruitful for Vedanta philosophy. The 
only author of great reputation seems to have been Amindabodha 
Ehattarakacarya, who appears tn have lived probably in the latter 
half of the eleventh century and the first half of the tw elfth century* 
The mahatidya syllogisms of Kularka Pandita, however, probably 
began from some rime in the eleventh century, and these were often 
referred to for refutation by Vcdaitrie writers till the fourteenth 
century, as will be pointed Out in a later section. But it is certain 
that quite a large number of Ved&ntic writers must have worked on 
the Vedanta before Ammdabodha* although we cannot properly 
trace them now. Anandabodh* says m his Nyaya-makaranda that 
his work was a compilation {utmgraha) from a large number of 
Vedantie monographs {nibtuidha-puspanjuti), Citsukha in his com¬ 
mentary* on the NySya-makarmda points out (p.346) that Ananda- 
bndha was refuting a view of the author of the Bra/ima-praMiikd, 
According to Govtndananda's statement in his Ra(tm-prabka J 
p*31f, Amalananda of the thirteenth century refuted a view of 
the author of the Prakaf&rtha, The author of die Prakafortha may 
thus be believed to have lived either in the eleventh or in the 
twelfth century. It was a commentary- on Sankara 1 ? Bhasya, and 
its full name was 3 arirakii-bhdsy£i-pritkafartha\ and Anandajnana 
(called also Janirdam) wrote his Tattvfthka on the lines of Yedamfe 
interpretation of this work. Mr Tripathi says in his introduction 
to the Tarka-samgrahti that a copy of this work is available in 
Tekka Matha; but the present writer had the good fortune of 
going through it from a manuscript in the Adyar Library, and 
a short account of its philosophical views is given below' in a 
separate section. In the Siddhanta-hia of Appaya Diksiia we 
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hear of a commentary on it called Prakufartha-iivarana* But # 
though Anandajnina wrote his TaUvdioka on the lines of the 
Prakatartka, yet the general views of Anandajnana were not 
the same as those of the author thereof; Anandaj Sana's position 
was very much like that of Sarvajnitrm Muni, and he did not 
admit many ajMnas f nor did he admit any difference between 
maya and avidya. But the author of the Prakafariha^o far as can be 
judged from references to him in the Siddhfinta-kiu * gave a separate 
place to the antafikaranns of individual persons and thought that, 
just as the jlratt could be cognizers through the reflection of pure 
intelligence in the anlahkanmei states* so Iivara is omniscient by- 
knowing everything through maya modifications. The views of 
die author of the Prakti$urthu regarding the nature of vidhi have 
already been noted. But the way in which Anandajnana refers to 
the Prakatartha in Mundaha, p P 32, and Rena, p* 23, shows that 
he was either the author of the Prakafdrtha or had written 
some commentary io it* But he could not have been die author of 
this work, since he refers to it as the model on which his Tattt? 3 ioka 
was written; sq it seems very probable that he had written a 
commentary to it. But it is surprising that Anandajhana, who 
wrote commentaries on most of the important commentaries of 
Sankara, should also trouble himself to write another commentary 
on ihe Pra&afartha, which is itself a commentary on Sankara's 
commentary. It may be surmised! therefore, that he had some 
special reasons for respecting it, and it may have been the work 0 f 
some eminent teacher of his or of someone in his parental line* 
However it may be p it b quite unlikely that die work should have 
been written later than the middle of die twelfth century 1 . 

It is probable that Gahgapuri Bhaftaraka also lived earlier than 
Anandabodha, as Ciisukha points out. Gahgapuri must then have 
lived either towards the latter part of the tenth century or the first 
half of the eleventh century. It is not improbable that he may 
have been a senior contemporary of Anandabodha. His work, 
Padarthi tattrii-nirnayii , was commented on by Anandajmna. Ac¬ 
cording to him both mayd and Brahman are to be regarded as the 
cause of the world. All kinds of world-phenomena exist, and being 
may therefore be attributed to them; and being is the same what¬ 
ever may be the nature of things that exist. Brahman is thus die 
changeless cause in the world or the vivaria-karana; but all the 
1 Sec TcfjHthVii intxosIuctlGn to the To/jferj-jdjpf ru/iw, 
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changing contents or individual exis tents must also be regarded 
as products of the transformation of some substance, and in this 
sdnse mtkya is to be regarded as the parindmi-kdtmm of the world. 
Thus the world has Brahman as its tdvarta-k&rana and mdyii as its 
purinaftsi-kSmna. The world manifests both aspects, the aspect of 
changeless being and that of changing materiality; so both mdyd 
and Brahman form the material cause of the world in two different 
ways (Brahma mayacaityubhayapaddnam ; saUva-jddya-rGpobhaya- 
dhamuamgaty-upapattis ca). Tarka-viveka and Siddhdnta-vitrka 
are the names of two chapters of this book, giving a summary' 
of Yaisesika and Vcdiinta philosophy respectively. The view of 
Garjgapurl in tile Padartha-tattva-nirnaya just referred to seems 
to have been definitely rejected by Anandabodha in his Pramdiia- 
ffidta, p. 16. 

When Kutarka had started the maha^vidya syllogisms, and great 
Nyaya authors such as Jayanta and Udayana in the ninth and tenth 
centuries had been vigorously introducing logical methods in philo¬ 
sophy and were trying to define all that is knowable, the Vedantic 
doctrine that all that is knowable is indefinable was probably 
losing its hold; and it is probable that works like Anandabodlia’s 
Pratndtta-tneUd and -Y_V aya-dipavali in the eleventh century or in the 
early part of the twelfth century were weakly attempting to hold 
fast to the \ edantic position on logical grounds. It was Sriharsa 
who in the third quarter of the twelfth century for the first time 
attempted to refute the entire logical apparatus of the .Nniyiyikas. 
Sri harm's work was carried on in Cltsukha’s Tattva-pradipihd in 
the early part of the thirteenth century, by Anandajfiana in the 
latter part of the same century in his Tarka-satngraha and by 
Nrsimhasramn Muni in his Bhida-dhikkUra in the sixteenth century. 
On the last-named a pupil, Narayanasrama, wrote his Bheda- 
dhikkara-satkriyii. and this had a sub-commentary, called Bheda- 
dktkkSra-uttknyojjfMild . The beginnings of the dialectical argu¬ 
ments can be traced to Sankara and further hack to the great 
Buddhist writers, Nagarjurta, Aryadeva, Candr.ikirti, etc. Interest 
in these dialectical arguments was continuously kept up by com¬ 
mentaries written on these works all through the later centuries. 
The names of these commentators have been mentioned in the 
sections on Sriharsa, Citsukha and Anandajnana, 

Moreover, the lines of Vedanta interpretation which started 
with SurejvLira, Padmapada and Vacaspati were rigorously 
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continued in com men isirtcs mid in independent works through¬ 
out the later centuries. Thus in the middle of die thirteenth 
century Vacaspati's B human was commented on by Amalirsanda 
in his Kalpu-tuTu \ and this Kalpa-taru was again commented on by 
Appaya Diksita in die latter part of the sixteenth century and the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century* and by Laksmlnpdmha 
in his Abhoga towards the end of the seventeenth century or the 
beginning of the eighteenth 1 . 

Padmapada's Panca-padika w as commented on by Pnikaiatman 
in the thirteenth century in his PaUca-padika-vwwana, by Akhan- 
djlnanda in the fourteenth century in his Tattva~dlpami i by Vidyft- 
ra^ya in the same century in his Vivarana-prameya-samgraJia, by 
Anandapilrm and Nrsimha in the sixteenth century and by 
Rima Tlrtha in the seventeenth century 3 . The line of Surrfvara 
also continued itt the summary of his great VSrttifoi (called Vfirt- 
uka-sam) by Vidylranya and its commentaries, and also in the 
commentaries on the Satniqepa-idfttaka from the sixteen th cen¬ 
tury onwards. Many independent works were also written by 
persons holding more or less the same kinds of views as Sarvaj- 
natma Muni 1 * The philosophy of Vedanta, which 

was probably started by Mandana, hod doubtless some adherents 
too; but we do not meet with any notable writer on this line, 
except Prakasananda in the sixteenth century and his pupil Nana 
Dlksita. The t^danta-kaumudf ia an important work which is 

L Allyta San, lOft of ThVitramflcfln.a, mote a commentary on the 
called the Bh^mua^Mkska* 

1 Samva«Whrn 4 r^ SejpytifEiiii. pupil of Glrvanendra 1450), wrote * 
iunuDsiy of the main contents of (he FaEctt -frtLfck J-nt 1 u in mx chapters \ v0r~ 
n&ka) t and this work is called by two fuiftlw, and PfMrPKB- 

ptumi-yu-iiitftgniha. There are again I^'O Other commentaries on Fntkliltmtnl 
pQ$£arp&dikfi~vh-arana: the Ryu-marana by Vi^nubbana, son of Juiflrdenji 
Samjftft and pupil of Svamindrapitrpa, and the yifcd-fdlrr.j by Anandapur^a r 
The Rsju+t hvrana had again another commentary on it, ceiled the Trayya tn* 
bf 0 i u -praJlpikil, by Klmlnunda, pupd of ELM rad TJrtha. 

There are, however, two other commentaries on the ForUa^pdtMkfl titled 
Pdnfd -p&hkd-vydkhyd (by an author whose name u not definitely known) and 
the Prtihundha^piiriindten f by Atma&vanjp^., pupil of Npupfadavirftpjs. Dharma- 
fflyadhvarJodra dsn wrote a commentary on Paftftf-piidTkii, Called the Panto* 
ptidik^flks, 

1 Apart from the two published commentaries on the Saftk^tpa-iOrfraka, ihere 
it another work tailed the Sujj\k$epa^tdrtiaha-fambtr ndfto kli by Vcdlnend*, 
pups] of Vedldhyakfa-bhagay^pCLjyapida, m which the author trie* to show (he 
mutual relation of (he vtxia of it as yielding o (woktent meaning. Nfiiipha- 
irama eUo wrote ■ commentary on the Sa^epa^timtfa, called the Taftm- 
t b&tteni. One SurajMtmn Bhagavat wrote n imaJJ Vedantic work, cal ted Fatten- 

prahnyd; but it U not probable that he is the same as SansjMtma Muni. 
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referred to by Appaya Dil^ita m his Siddhanta-kia, In this work 
the omniscience of Brahman consist* in the fact that the pure con¬ 
sciousness as Bra liman manifests all that exists either as actually 
transformed or as potentially transformed, m future, or as latently 
transformed, as the past in the may a; and it is the Famines vara 
who manifests Himself as the underlying consciousness (sakfin) in 
individual persons, manifesting the ajnana transformations in them, 
and also their potential ajnana in dreamless sleep. Many other 
important YedSnta views of an original character are expressed in 
this book* This work of Ramadvmya has been found by the present 
writer in the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library* Madras, and a separate 
section has been devoted to its philosophy. From references in 
it to followers of Madhva it may be assumed that the Vedanta- 
kaurmidl was written probably in the fourteenth century. 

From the fourteenth century* however, we have a large number 
of Vedanta writers in all the succeeding centuries; but with the 
notable exception of Prakasananda, MedhusHdana Sarasvati in hh 
A&mte-sidJki (in which he tried to refute the objections of Yyasa 
Tirtha against the monistic Vedanta in the sixteenth century) and 
probably Vtdyfrftgya*fe Virarana-prameya-samgraha and Dhar- 
marajadhvarlndra’s Panhhusa, and its Sikhamam Commentary by 
RiLTmkr<ina K There are few writers who can be said to reveal any 
great originality in Vedantie interpretations. Moat of the writers of 
this later period were good compilers* who revered all sorts of past 
Vedantie ideas and collected them Ln well-arranged forms in their 
works* The indueneeof the Parka-padika-vwOnma , however, is very 
strong in most of these writers t and the Vitarana school of thought 
probably played the most important part in Vedantie thought 
throughout ail this period< 

These Vedintic writers grew up in particular circles inspired 
by particular teacherswhose works w ere carried on either in their 
own families or among their pupils; a few examples may make this 
dear. Thus Jagannaihilsrama was a great teacher of south India in 
die latter half of the fifteenth century; he had a pupil in Nnumh- 
airama, one of the most reputed teachers of Vedanta in the early 
half of the sixteenth century* He was generally inspired nn the one 
band by the Vwar ana and on the other by Snharsa and Citsukha 
and Sarvajn&tma Muni: he wrote a number of Vedinta works T 
such as Advedta-dlpikd (his pupil* Nariyariasrama. wrote a com¬ 
mentary called Aikmta-dlpikfi-vivararta on it), Advaiki-panca- 
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ratmi, Advaitn-hodha-dipika f Advaiia-fOtm-kofa, Tattvu-hodhml* a 
commentary on the Samksepa^sdrfritkfi, 7 'attva-viveka (which had 
two commentaries, Tatttrt-vweka-difxmfi of Nariiyanasrama and 
T&ttoa-viveama of Agnihotra, pupil of Jnantndra Sarasvatl), Ptiii- 
ca-pudikd-vit'Qrima-prahaiika , Bkzdti-dhikkara t Aih aita-ratna-vya- 
khy&na (a commentary on Alalia narodlya's Adwrita-rtitmi ), and 
Vedanta-taHtd-^heka, The fact that he could write commentaries 
both on Sarvajfiatma Muni's work and also on the ¥mar<m& % and 
also write a Bhcda-dMkkara (a work on dialectic Yediuta on the 
lines of Sriharea's dialectical work) shows the syneretistic ten¬ 
dencies of the age, in which the individual differences w ithin the 
School were all accepted as different views of one Vedanta, and in 
which people were more interested in Vedanta as a whole and felt 
no hesitation in accepting at I the Ved antic ideas in their works, 
Nrsimh^rama had a pupil Dharmai1jjadhvarindra h who wrote a 
f rdania-poribh T a commentary called Tarfui-tUdunuini on the 
TaHva-dnUmumi of Gangtia, and also on the Nyaya-siddfiantn- 
dlpa of SaJadhara Acarya + and a commentary' on the Ptithupadikd 
of Padmapada. His son and pupil Ramakrsna Diksita w rote a com¬ 
mentary on the first p called Yedmt&-sikh&mani\ and Amaradlsa h 
the pupil of Brahmavijnana p wrote another commentary on this 
SikftJhnmi of Ramakrsna 1 . Ramakrsna had also written a com¬ 
mentary on Rucidatta-B Taitva-cintdmuni-praknsa f called Nydya- 
sikhHmani\ and a commentary on the Ved&nta-sara. Other authors, 
such as Kaiinatha Gastrin and Brahmendra Saras vat], had also 
written separate works bearing the name Vtdanta-paribfi&sfi after 
the Vedanta-paribhSsfi of Dharmaraja in the seventeenth century. 
Under the sphere of Xrsimha’s influence, but in the Saiva and 
Mimimsaka family of Rangaraja Adh varin^vas bom Appaya Diksita, 
who became one of the most reputed teachers of the sixteenth and 
the seventeenth centuries. His works have all been noted in the 
section devoted to him. He again was a teacher of Bhattoji Dibita, 
who in addition to many w orks on grammar k law and ritual (smrii) 
wrote two important works on Vedanta, called Taitin-kauslubha 
and Vedanta-hitUn-dipana-vyakhyll , the tatter a commentary on 
the commentary, Tattra-vk'tka-dipand f Qf Narayanasrama {a pupil 
of Nisuphasrama) on the latter** work, Vidanta-Uittra-vk?tea „ 
This Narayaniirama had also written another com men tars on 

fc Ptita Dlk^ita, &«n of Nlrlyaoi DEktita, akp wrote ■ commcntarY rm 
the I tdurtiQ.{Hinbhvfd M called IWJwf#- •pttribkSfd-pt i akd£ikd + 
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X t$ i m has rama s Bheda~dMkkSra f called Bltrdti - dhikkdra"Stltkriya \ 
and later on m the eighteenth century another commentary was 
written on Nrsimha's Bkeda-dhikhara, called Adtmia-€<mdrik 5 t by 
Xarusirnha Bhatta + pupil of Ramabhadnisnima and Xagesvsrs in 
the eighteenth century. BhaHojl Diksita s son Bhimiji Diksita was 
a commentator on the Amaru-kafu ( Vyakhya-iudha or Suhodhmi) v 
Bbaftojl was, however, a pupil not only of Appaya t but also of 
Nrsunha£rama Muni. Rhaftojl's younger brother and pupil, Han¬ 
gup Bhatta, wrote two works, the Adroita-cinlarrtani and the Ad- 
Z'ciita-sastra-sartiddhara,. more nr less on the Same lines, containing 
a refutation of Yaise^ika categories, a determination of the nature 
of the self, a determination of the nature of ajnarui and the nature of 
the doctrine of reflection, proofs of the falsity of world-appearance 
and an exposition of the nature of Brahman and how Brahmnhood 
i$ to he attained. His son Konda Bhatta was mainly a grammarian, 
who wrote also on Vgige^ika. Again MadhusQdana Saraavatu who 
was a pupil of Visve&vara Sarasvatl (pupil of Sarvajna Viivesa 
and pupil's pupil of Govinda Sarasvaii), lived in the early half 
of the sixteenth century and was probably under the influence uf 
Xrsirnhasrama, who is reputed to have defeated MadhusQdana 
Saras vatfs teacher, Madhava Samvati. MadhusQdana had at 
least three pupils, Purusottaina, who wrote on Madhusudana T s 
commentary the SiddMnta-tatira-bmdu a Commentary called 
Siddhanta-taitva-kindu-tika 1 a f the others were Balabhadra and 
Sesagovinda (the latter of whom w rote a commentary on Sankara's 
Surra-dariana~siddkdnia-samgraha f called Sirrra-sidflh&nta-rahii- 
tya-flka). Again Sadananda, the author of the VedibtUi-iara t one 
of the moat popular and well-read syncretistic w r orks on Vedanta, 
was a contemporary of NraimhMrama; Nrsimha Sarasvatl wrote 
in tj&S a commentary thereon t called Subodkinl* Devcndrg, 
the author of the St&nubhuli-pmkfi£a % was also a con tempo ran,’ of 
Nrsimhalrama* It has already been pointed out that Praka^ananda 
was probably a contemporary of Nrsirphairama, though he 
does not seem tu have been under his influence. This shows how 
some of the foremost Vedanta w riters of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries grew up together in a Yedlntic circle, many of 
whom were directly or indirectly under the influence of Hrsiip- 
hiirama and Appayat Diksita. 

1 EJrahrrUi ft units wroie on the Siridhrtrrtii-bifidu wiotber «mmentuy t called 
S\<Mh imt& -br~ndu-t ikd. 
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Pacing to another circle of writers, we see that Bhlskant 
Dlksita, who lived in the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
wrote a commentary* Rtitnu-tniikS t on the Siddhimta -ir ddhailjana of 
his teacher Krsna nan da. The Siddhanta-nddhanjana is an excellent 
syncrctistic work on Vedanta, which contains most of the im¬ 
portant Vedanta doctrines regarding the difference of dharma-jdcara 
md hrahma-vkHr&i the relation of Miminisa theories of commands, 
and the need of Brahma-know I edge; it introduces many Mimamsa 
subjects and treats of their relations to many relevant Vedanta 
topics. It also introduces elaborate discussions on the nature of 
knowledge and ignorance. It seems, however, to be largely free from 
the influence of the Vivarma l and it does not enter into theories 
of perception or the nature of the anUdikarana and its Vftti, 
!t is thus very r different from most of the works produced in the 
sixteenth century in die circles of Nrsimha or Appaya. Krsnanamla 
lived probably in the middle of the seventeenth century* He had 
fur teacher Rimabhadrananda' and Rimabhadrananda was taught 
by Svayaniprakaiananda p the author of the Vedanta-nnya-bhRsana * 
a commentary'tin the Brahma-ifUra on the lines of Vaeaspati Mirra's 
Bhamctl. This SvayamprakS^a must lie distinguished from the 
other Svayaippraka&a t probably of the same century', who was a 
pupil of Kaiialyamnda Yogindni and the author of the RasaMti- 
vyafSjika, a commentary of Advaitn-makaranthi of Laksmldhara 
Kavi. Ramahhadrananda hud as his teacher RAmananda Sarasvatl, 
tile author of the Vedanta-siddkantn-f.andrika^ on which a comment 
tary was written by Gangiidharcndra Sarasvatl (a d. 1826), pupil of 
Ramaeandra Sarasvati and pupil's pupil of Sarvajna Sarasvatl, and 
author of the Samrajya-siddhi with its commentary„ the Kaivalytt- 
kaipadruma. Prakasananda w as a pupil of Advaitinanda, author of 
the Bmhma-ridyahhaTaiia, a commentary on Sankara’$ S&rlrtiha- 
bhSsya— Advaitananda w r as a disciple of Ramntirtha, author of the 
Anvaya-prahoHhm (a commentary' on the SamfqtpQ-iarlraka of 
Sarvajfiiitma Muni) and a disciple nf Krsnatirtha, a contemporary 
of Jagannathasnima. the teacher of Nrsimhasrama. Ramatlrtha's 
Anvaya-prakoiikti shows an acquaintance with Madhusudinars 
Adwita-sjddhi ; and he may thus he considered to have lived in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Svayampraka&inanda, again, had 
for pupil Mahadevananda, nr Vedantm Mahadeva, the author of 
the Aditiha-dnta-kmisnibha or TutfrUmtsandhana . It seems very 
clear that these writers of the seventeenth and the early eighteenth 
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centuries flourished in a differem circle of Vedlnik ideas, where 
the vie^vg of Vacaspati, Sure^vara and Sarviynatma Muni had 
greater influence thun the authors of the Vivarana school of 
Vediata. Another important sync ret istic Vedanta writer is Sada- 
nan da Kasmlrakn* author of the Advmta-brahma~riddhi , who lived in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. The Advoita-brahma-siddhi 
is an excellent summary of all the most important Vedanta doc¬ 
trines, written in an easy style and explaining the chief features of 
the Vedantic doctrines in the different schools of Advaita teachers. 
Narahari's Bodha-sdra may be mentioned as one of the important 
products of the late eighteenth century 1 . 

The sort of relationship of teachers and students in particular 
circles that has been pointed out holds good of the earlier authors 
also T though it is difficult to trace them as well as can be done in 
the later years, since many of the earlier books are now missing 
and the footprints of older traditions are becoming more and more 
faint. Thus it may be pointed out that Vidyaranya w’as a con¬ 
temporary of Amalananda in the fourteenth century, as both of them 

L A tlumbrr of other import-nT Vedlinta work-, written mostly during the 
seventeenth to nineteenth centurieimay a to be mentioned, Thus Lokunlliha, 
£on of SarvajfiiiiSrtlygn.i and gntndioft of Nfiirrihwjima. wrote a mecneal wot k 
in chr« chapter! refuting the view's of the tiiuLlbtt, called Athmta«*mktd- 
With a commentary- on it called JCMe; Brahmlnanda Sanuvuti wrote 
The Adt'iiita-iidith-.lniu-i'idyvtifn <); Gop&Undnda Sans vat J, pupil of Vojjlnanidfl t 
WroEe the A khan dm ma -p rakdrik $; Hatihar* Pfenona harps ■< pupiE of Sivuiml* 
pupil Of ViivefiVTirlinunj h wrote ihc and early in the nineteenth 

century Sslmin, a pupil of BrahmS nAndu, wrote ■ bi« work ill twdw chapter! ■ 
called in this connection h may nor be out of place *9 

merit ion the names of imme imponaju world of VedflnEa dialectics in refutation 
of other syatems of philosophical vicwi more qr 3 cm oh the line* of those dialec¬ 
tical writing* which have been noticed in the present volume, Thus Anttmla- 
pQ^l (A.Dr 1, who commenled on Srihaita's Kkatfamt-khanrfii-hhiuixa t wrote 
the in four chapters, refuting the vim of the 

and VflilseyikJK Anandlnubhava H pupil of NHrikyapa Jyorinha, who lived probably 
in the same century', wrote a similar wmlc h called Paddrlhfi^f^JtDa-nifmiyax 
Jftilnaghrma, who probably lived in the thirteenth century, wrote an elaborate 
dialectical! work in thirty-three chapters called Tial/tu-jadd^t; 

&rTiiivfl9ft Yij%un, who probably heed in the rijnernth century* wrote the Vpd&- 
T?ah in twenty-fttx chapEers in refutation of ViiisiSdvAita and Dvaiti views- 
Bhavanliajikfl.cn jito wrote a limllflr dialectical work, called Siddhdnia-dipikiS. 
A* QEKnplca, of lenu-popular Vedfcmla work* of a ayncrctistic type, such works 
as. die Tuirt.w-bwiki of Ylsude vendra, the Gunti-tr^a^V^ nf Svuyarppnktia 
Yoplndm. the Jogon *of Rlmcfidr* Yo^n, che Jnanda-dlpa of 
£ L v.m&nda Yuri (which had a cornmen tary called Jrpmfa*dipa~flkcif by R 4 man 3 rha), 
ihcSr?Ait 7 na-^a-prad^ by Yoy Tovars (which had a commentary by Amertnimk) 
and the V*tenta-kr 4 aya (on the lines of the Yofa-fritiffha and Gratfa* 
pjifa) by Varada Papd^a may be mentioned. Thii latter work was probably Later 
than Peaks 15 nan da’s Vedtfrrta^tiddh^tn-mukiSvatit which followed (he some line 
of thought* 
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were pupils of Sankarlnanda and Anubhavlnanda respectively; 
these in rum were both pupils of Anandatman. SaiikariLnanda 
was the author of the Gfflt-tatparya-bodhini and of 3 number of 
commentaries on the various UpanLsads* and also of a summary 
of the L paniaads* called Upamfad-rntm** AmaLlnanda, however, 
had as icacher not only Anubhavananda, but also SukhaprakMa 
Muni p who again was a dbciple of Cstsukha, himself a disciple of 
Gaudt^vara Aearyp (called also Jnanottama). 


Vedanta Doctrine of Soul and the Buddhist 
Doctrine of SouUessness. 

One of the most important points of Sankara's criticism of 
Buddhism is directed against its denial of a permanent soul which 
could unite the different psychological constituents or could behave 
as the enjoyer of experiences and the controller of all thoughts 
and actions. 

The Buddhists argue that for the production of sense-cognition* 
as the awareness of a colour or sound, what is required in addition 
to the sense-data of colours, etc. is the corresponding sense- 
faculties, while the existence of a soul cannot be deemed indispens- 
abl t fc r the pu rpose 1 . Vaaubandhu argues that what is ex pe rienced 
is the Bense-data and the psychological elements in groups called 
skandJuis. What one calls self (atman) cannot be anything more 
than a mere apparent cognitional existence ( prajitapti-sat ) of what 
in reality is but a conglomeration of psychological elements. Had 
the apparent self been something as different from the psycho¬ 
logical elements m colours are from sounds* it would then be 
regarded as an individual (pudgato); but, if its difference from these 
psychological dements be of the same nature as the difference of 
the constituents of milk from the appearance of milk, then the self 
could be admitted only to have a cognition a I existence (prqjSapti- 
sat) 1 . The self has, in fact* only a cognitional appearance of 
separateness from the psychological elements; just as* though 

iiLtViP 1 * *nw®*irti H&rc followed are thcac of Vaiubtmdhu, m found in hia 
AbFtidJujTXia+k*>ia f and are based on Prof. Stchcrhablty** irans ration of the ap- 
pm due to th. viai of thmr work* culled the P*$gabj-vimkqyc t and Yniomitra t 
ctiitimeoTflry in manuscript frwis Nepal, borrowed from Virivabhlntl. Sanlint- 
keton, Bengal. 

T yfldj ytHhil rQpiJdih fabd&Jer bhdvdnSoram nbkipTtyate pud&alu iti ahhyu^ 
ptifiatG hhmwti bhwtia^tkftsntrnf hi rtipmp iahdtid ityAJi hflrddival tamuddya f ref 
prtqSaptitejl. AbMdbirma-ka fa-iydkhyd. VilvabhSFBfl MS, p. 337. 
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milk append to have a separate existence from the proper com¬ 
bination of its constituent elements * yet it is in reality nothing 
more than a definite kind of combination of its constituent 
elements, so the self is nothing more than a certain conglomeration 
of the psychological elements (skandha), though it may appear to 
have a separate and independent existence. The Vfttsiputffyas, 
however, think that the individual is something different from the 
tkandhas or psychological entities, as its nature is different from 
the nature of them. The Vatsiputriyas deny the existence of a 
permanent soul* but believe in momentary individuals {pudgald) 
as a category separate and distinct from the skandhas. Just as fire 
is something different from the fuel that conditioned it* so the 
name ** individual n (pudgald) is given to something conditioned 
by the skandkm at a given moment in a personal life 1 . Vasuban- 
dim, however, argues against the acceptance of such an individual 
and says that there is no meaning in accepting such an individual. 
Rain and sun have no effects on mere vacuous space* they are of 
use only to the skin; if the individual is. like the akin, a deter¬ 
miner of the value of experiences, then it must be accepted as 
externa!; if it is like vacuous space* then no purpose is fulfilled 
by accepting ii s . The Vatslpinriyas f however, thought that, just as 
the fuel conditioned the fire, so the personal dements conditioned 
the individual. By this conditioning the Vatslputrivas meant that 
the personal elements were some sort of a coexisting support 3 - 
What is meant by saying that the pudgala is conditioned by the 
personal elements is that, when the slumdbas or psychological 
dements are present, the pudgala is also present there 1 . But 
Vasubandhu urges that a mere conditioning of this kind is not 
sufficient to establish the cognition al existence of an individual; 
for even colnur is conditioned by the visual sense, light and 
attention in such a way that, these being present, there is the 
perception of light; but can anybody on that ground consider the 

1 Stcbcrbfltikv’s translation tif i he Pudgaia-vim kayo, Bulletin de FAtadAmt 
tie* Scimcrx dt Rltssie, p. 830. 

The c^tti^iofViL-tubHindhuKM^trajiil^ed from Tibetan In a noEe.rutia thus : 
$rk J to-pra ty utpOMHSt Ai onlti ra -1 hindham uful&lya A udgofa-proj ftqptljb. Ibid, p, g53. 

? VntjipuMydptlTjj tirthika^irjdb prtuajxou wtfrttyajatttmxnfi fa 
t'iirfdta-pfjtibyrftft kim vyvmmi ttirmnny-tnii tfiyvh phalam 
carmopamw Cft m mfyah kkalulyni niatphi'Jah. 

MS. of Yaioisiitm p a temmentary, p. jj8. 

1 iJir&ya-bfiutnfi ref. [bid. 

1 tUptiiyfipi projmfp Ur vakfirryfi fsiksvr- ftfijtl mtsu twyopalambhdt, tom mjA* 
jur-fiitfny itpdddya riipwrt prajHUpyoU. Ibid, 
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existence of colour to be a cognitional one? And would cognitional 
entities deserve to be enumerated as separate categories? Again it 
may be asked, if such an individual exists, how is it experienced? 
For, if it be experienced by any of the senses, it must be a sense- 
datum : for tlie senses can grasp only their appropriate sense-data, 
and the individual is no sense-datum h Therefore, just as milk is 
nothing but tlie collected sense-data of colour* taste, etc, T so also 
the so-called individual is nothing more than the conglomerated 
psychological dements 1 - The Vatslputriyas argue that, since the 
psychological elements, the sense-data, etc., are the causes of our 
experience of the individual, the individual cannot be regarded as 
being identical with these causal elements which are responsible 
for their experience; if it were so s then even light, eye, attention, 
etc,* which are causes of the experience of the sense-data, would 
have to be regarded as being identical in nature with the indi¬ 
vidual a * But it is not so maintai n cd; the sense-datum of sounds and 
colours is always regarded as being different From the individual, 
and one always distinguishes an individual from a sense-datum and 
says “this b sound,” “this b colour” and “thb b individual®.” But 
the individual is not felt to be as distinct from the psychological 
elements as colour b from sound T The principle of difference or 
distinctness consists in nothing but a difference of moments; a 
colour is different from a sound because it is experienced at a 
different moment, while the psychological elements and the indi¬ 
vidual are not experienced at different moments 4 * But it is argued 
in reply that, as the sense-data and the individual are neither 
different nor identical {ratio essemli i), so their cognition also ia 
neither different nor identical in experience {ratio cognoscendi)*. 
But Vasubandhu says that, if such a view b taken in this ease, then 
it might a$ well he taken in all cases wherever there is any con¬ 
glomeration 1 . Moreover, the separate senses are all limited to their 
special fields, and the mind which am with them is also limited 

1 yuthd mp&tlnyrtamtaffidtttmuetfaim kfiram iti mdakam i fi tod prajirdfryalt, 
lathil fkandhiU m tamattiS pttdgtda iti prqjftdpyatt, iti addham . MS. of YaJo- 
commentary, p . 339 a . * 

1 ytithu niparn pmizalttpultihdhtk Mrtiqmtrt htwt a/I td in uhhru 'ttyo m 

ra^EatjviA diukn -cakf w r-m antukdrd a pi mpOfHdabdktft kdratt&ift hhtiiu>f£ apt 

i&d-*ibMnnit-rrabkdtUih pttd^alab prSpmtti. Ibid. 1 Ibid. p. j J9 U- 

' mdaktitndd upi hfantintaram attynd ily t tdtihdfyam. Ibid, 
ytithd mpa-ptidgtdayar rntytiMtnyatram alraAlarytPTT mj ip ludupiilukdhyw 
dpi tmy&nanytifiMim ttVaklaryam, Ibid, 

L -V® tiddhdnttlfi pudgulu <ta to yum bhidyal? liinishrtfwt 

Qpt <rrakiauyvm iti krtld. Ibid, 
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to tire data supplied bv them; there is, therefore, no way in which 
the so-called individual can be experienced. In the Ajila sermon 
Buddha is supposed to say: “A visual consciousness depends upon 
the organ of sight and a visible object. When these three (object, 
sense organ and consciousness) combine, a sensation is produced. 
It is accompanied by a feeling, a representation and a volition. 
Only so much is meant, when we are speaking of a human being. 
To these (five sets of elements) different names are given, Such 
as a sentient being, a man, Manilas progeny, a son of Mantj, a 
child, an individual, a life, a soul. If with respect to them the 
expression is used s he secs the object with his own eyes/ it is false 
imputation (there being in reality nobody possessing eyes of his 
own). In common life such expressions with respect to them are 
current as k that is the name of this venerable man, he belongs to 
such a caste and such a family* he eats such food, this pleases him, 
he has reached such on age, he has lived so many years, he has 
died at such an age/ These O brethren ! accordingly are mere 
words, mere conventional designations. 

* Expressions are they, (but not truth)! 

Real elements have no duration: 

Vitality makes them combine 
In mutually dependent apparitions 1 .'” 

The VatsIputnyaS however refer to the Rh&ra - ha ra - ul t ra . in 
which Buddha is supposed tosav: 4i O brethren, I shall explain unto 
you the burden (of life), and moreover I shall explain the taking up 
of the burden, the laying aside of it and who the carrier is<« K r \Vhat 
is the burden? All the five aggregates of elements^ the substrates 
of personal Hfe. What is meant by the taking up of the burden? 
The force of craving fur a continuous life, accompanied by pas¬ 
sionate desires, the rejoicing at many an object. What is the laying 
aside of the burden? it is the wholesale rejection of this craving 
for a continuation of life, accompanied as it is by passionate desires 
and rejoicings at many an object, the getting rid of it in every 
circumstance, its extinction, its end, its suppression, an aversion 
to it, its restraint, its disappearance* Who is the carrier? We must 
answer: it h the individual, Lc. 'this venerable man having this 
name, of such a caste, of such a family, eating such food, finding 
pleasure or displeasure at such things, of such an age, w ho after a 

1 Sfdterint&ky'q translaTion in Bulletin dc PAcademic <!ti Sciences de Runic . 
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life of such length will pass away having reached such an age 1 .' 1 ' 
Bm Vasubandhu points out that the carrier of the burden is not 
to be supposed to be some eternal soul or real individual* It is 
the momentary group of elements of the preceding moment that 
is designated as the burden, and the immediately succeeding one 
the carrier of the burden [irhara-k&ni)?. 

The Vitslputnyas again argue that activity implies an active 
agent, and, since knowing is an action, it also implies the knower 
who knows, just as the walking of Devadatta implies a DevacLafta 
who walks. But Vasubandhu ? s reply to such a contention is that 
there is nowhere such a unity. There is no individual like Devadatta: 
whai we call Devadatta is but a conglomeration of dements. J| The 
light of a tamp is a common metaphorical designation for an un¬ 
interrupted production of a series of flashing flames. When this 
production changes its placc T we say that the light has moved. 
Similarly consciousness is a conventional name for a chain of 
conscious momenta When it changes its place (i.e. appears in 
co-ordination with another objective clement), we say that it ap¬ 
prehends that object. And in the same way we speak about the 
existence of material dements. We say matter "is produced , 1 g it 
exists*; hut there is no difference between existence and the 
element which does exist. The same applies to consciousness 
{there is nothing that cognizes, apart from the evanescent flashing 
of consciousness itself) V T 

It is easy to see that the analysis of consciousness offered bv the 
Vedanta philosophy of the Sankara school is entirely different from 
this. The Vedanta holds that the fact of consciousness is entirely 
different from everything else* So long as the assemblage of the 
physical or physiological conditions antecedent to the rise of any 
cognition, as for instance* the presence of illumination, sense- 
object contact, etc., is being prepared, there is no knowledge, and 
it is only at a particular moment that the cognition of an object 
arises. This cognition is in it$ nature so much different from each 
and all the elements constituting the so-called assemblage of con¬ 
ditions, that it cannot in any sense be regarded as the product of 

3 S tnhcrb.mky r s translation. 

* Yasnmj era peinu out that there i* no terrier of the burden different from 
die collection of the ifc^ndhaj— bhAr&dAmzt‘tm tkartrfftebhyQ 'rihAntara-bh&ttrfi 
pudfctrfa fry unhuh AhhulHnnm^hyi&i-yfibhytit VUmbhErad MS* 

1 StsherhiLdky'a (randarkm in Builtfin d* tA to d frm * dn Sdtnc ?r d* 
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any collocation of conditions. Consciousness thus, not being a 
product of anything and not being Further analjsable into any 
constituents, cannot also be regarded as a momentary flashing. 
Uncaused and unproduced, it is eternal, infinite and unlimited. 
The main point in which consciousness differs from every thing 
else is the fact of its self-revelation. There Is no complexity in 
consciousness. It is extremely simple, and its only essence or 
characteristic is pure self-revelation. The so-called momentary 
Hashing of consciousness is not due to the fact that it is 
momentary, that it rises into being and is then destroyed the 
next moment, but to the fact that the objects that are revealed 
by it are reflected through it from time to rime. Hut the conscious¬ 
ness is always steady and unchangeable in itself. The immediacy 
{aparokfcitva) of this consciousness is proved by the fact that, though 
everything else is manifested hv coming in touch with it, it itself 
is never expressed, indicated or manifested by inference or by 
any other process, but is always self-manifested’and self-revealed. 
All objects become directly revealed to us as soon as they come in 
touch with it. Consciousness (samrid) is one. It is neither identical 
with its objects nor on the same plane with them as a constituent 
element in a collocation of them and consciousness. The objects 
of consciousness or all that is manifested in consciousness come 
in touch with consciousness and themselves appear as conscious¬ 
ness. This appearance is such that, when they come in touch 
with consciousness, they themselves flash forth'as consciousness, 
though that operation is nothing but a false appearance of the non- 
conscious objects and mental states in the light of consciousness, 
as being identical with it. But the intrinsic difference between 
consciousness and its objects i$ that the formeris universal {pratyak) 
and constant (anuiftta), while the latter are particular (apratyak) 
and alternating {vyavrtta). The awarenesses of a book, a table, etc. 
appear to be different not because these are different flashings of 
knowledge, but because of the changing association of conscious¬ 
ness with these objects. The objects do not come into being with 
the flashings of their awareness, but they have their separate 
existence and spheres of operation 1 . Consciousness is one and 
unchanging; it is only when the objects get associated with it that 

1 tastya-itarh ru mtyam ahxttyem vifeydi <vi tatradhyonA prt w. 

arlkn-kriyii-Mmarihto tttihjt rtbiuthiuim itfidjittam aWli tvidali. Vivartnd,- 
prvmti a'UUftgruka, p. 74. the Vifcan Mmun Sanskrit Serbs , Bcmre*. 1892 
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ihtv appear in consciousness and as identical with it in such a wav 
t J3i the flashing of an object in consciousness appears as the 
Hashing of the consciousness itself. It is through an illusion that 
IC object of consciousness and consciousness appear to he welded 
ogether into such an integrated whole, that their mutual difference 
CM-apes our notice, and that the object of consciousness, which is 
- lkl : * n extraneous colour applied to consciousness, does not 
appear different or extraneous to it, but as a specific mode of the 
consciousness itself. Thus what appear as but different aware* 
nescs, as book-cognition, table-cognition, are not in reality 
different awarenesses but one unchangeable consciousness suc- 
C ?" f * eti w ith ever-changing objects w hich falsely appear 

Ltiviiv 1 s w ; ? and give nsc * tiic *pp— di sx 

J dlfferent kmdB of consciousness art flashing forth from 
moment to nioment. Consciousness cannot be regarded as mornen- 

i S’ r ° r ' had 11 be “ M ’ 11 would hav « appeared different at every 
different moment. If it is urged that, though different conscious¬ 
nesses are arising at each different moment, yet on account of 
ettreme similarity this is not noticed; then it may be replied that, 
if there is difference between the two consciousnesses of two 
successive moments, then such difference must be grasped cither 
by a different consciousness or by the same consciousness. In the 
fm,t alternative tlic third awareness, which grasps the first two 
awarenesses and their difference, must either be identical with 
them and m that case the difference between the three awarenesses 
would vanish; or it may be different from them, and in that case 
if another awareness be required to comprehend their difference* 
and that requires another and so on, there would be a vicious 
infinite It the difference be itself said to be identical with the 
nature of the consciousness (samtit-tvarBfm-bhilto b/tedah), and if 
there is nothing to apprehend this difference, then the non- 
appearance of the difference implies the non-appearance of the 
consciousness itself; for by hypothesis the difference has been held 
to be identical With the consciousness itself. The non-appearance of 
difference, implying the non-appearance of consciousness would 
mean utter blindness. The difference between the awareness of 
one moment and another cannot thus cither be logically proved 
or realized m experience, which always testifies to the unity of 
awareness through all moments of its appearance. It may be held 
that the appearance of unity is erroneous, and that, as such, it 
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presumes that the awarenesses are similar; for without such a 
similarity there cuuld not have been the erroneous appearance of 
unity. But, unless the difference of the awarenesses and their 
similarity be previously proved, there is nothing which can even 
suggest that the appearance of unity is erroneous'. It cannot be 
urged that, if the existence of difference and similarity between the 
awarenesses of mo different moments can be proved to be false, 
then only can the appearance of unity be proved to be true; for the 
appearance of unity is primary and directly proved by experience. 
Its evidence can be challenged only if die existence of difference 
between the awarenesses and their similarity be otherwise proved. 
The unity of awareness is a recognition of the identity of the 
awarenesses (pTatyabhijM), which is self-evident. 

It has also been pointed out that the Buddhists give a different 
analysis of the fact of recognition. They hold that perception 
reveals the existence of things at the moment of perception, 
whereas recognition involves die supposition of their existence 
through a period of post time, and this cannot be apprehended 
by perception, which is limited to the present moment only. If it 
suggested that recognition is due to present perception as asso¬ 
ciated with the impressions {tamskSra) of previous experience 
then, such a recognition of identity would not prove the identity 
ol the self as " 2 am he “ -for in the self-luminous self there cannot 
be any impressions, The mere consciousness as the Hash cannot 
prove any identity; for that is limited to the present moment and 
cannot refer to past experience and unite it with the experience 
of the present moment. The Buddhists on their side deny the 
existence of recognition as the perception of identity, and think 
that it is in reality not one but two concepts— 11 1 11 and 11 that" — 
and not a separate experience of the identity of the self as per¬ 
sisting through time. To this the Vedantic reply is that, though 
there cannot be any impressions in the self as pure consciousness 
yet the self as associated with the mind (antniikorana) can well’ 
have impressions (samskSra), and so recognition is possible 1 *. But 
it may be objected that the complex of the self and mind would 
then be playing the double role of knower and the known; for it 
is the mind containing the impressions and the self that together 


' $${2-pramrya^tarpgriihi4 t p. 76 . 

..." nddlmum smMmrt H fi v antohkm«n* 

tfliijjf* tett'iOMibftttV&d H&ta-pFQtyQ&hifMd kifjt Nil jyjf, /ftuf. p, ^ 
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play the part of the recognizer, and it is exactly those impressions 
together with the sell that form the content of recognition also — 
and hence in this view the agent and the object have to be regarded 
as one. But in reply to this Vidyaranya Muni urges that all systems 
of philosophy infer the existence of soul as different from the 
l>oJy; and, as such an inference is made by the self, the self is thus 
both the agent and the object of such inferences, Vidyaranya says 
that it may further be urged that the recognizer is constituted of 
tlie self in association with the mind, whereas the recognized entity 
is constituted of the seif as qualified by past and present time 1 . 

I Inis the recognition of setf-identity dues not strictly involve the 
fact of the oneness of the agent and its object. If it is urged that) 
since recognition of identity' of self involves two concepts) it also 
involves two moments, then the assertion that all knowledge is 
momentary also involves two concepts, for momemarines* cannot 
be regarded as being identical with knowledge. The complexity 
h> 1 a concept does not mean that it is not one but two different 
concepts occurring at two different moments. If such a maxim is 
accepted, then the theory that all knowledge is momentary cannot 
be admitted as one concept, but two concepts occurring at two 
moments; and hence momentariness cannot be ascribed to know¬ 
ledge, as is done by the Buddhists. Nor can it be supposed, in 
accordance with the Pmbhakara view, that the existence of the 
permanent "this self" is admitted merely on the strength of the 
recognizing notion of “self-identity"; for tile self which abides 
through the past and exists in the present cannot be said to depend 
on a momentary concept of recognition of self-identity. The notion 
of seif-identity is only a momentary notion, which lasts only at the 
present time; and hence the real and abiding self cannot owe its 
reality or existence merely to a psychological notion of the moment. 

Again, if it is argued that memory, such as "I had an 
awareness of a book” shows that the self was existing at the past 
time when the book was perceived, it may be replied that such 
memory and previous experience may prove the past existence of 
the self, but it cannot prove that the self that was existing in the 
past is identical with the self that is now experiencing. The mere 
existence of self at two moments of time does not prove that the 
self had persisted through the intervening times. Two notions of 


1 pratyabhij'riittrn-arfl pBrty}b^ra^kela-t.-i- 
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two different times cannot serve to explain the idea of recognition, 
which presupposes the notion of persistence* If it were held that 
the two notions produce the notion of self-persistence through the 
notion of recognition, then that would tnean that the Buddhist 
admits that one can recognize himself as " I am he," It cannot 
be said that, since the self itself cannot be perceived, there is no 
possibility of the perception of the identity of the self through 
recognition; for, when one remembers “I had an experience," that 
vciy remembrance proves that the self was perceived* Though at 
the time when one remembers it the self ai the time of such memory 
is felt as the perceiver and not as the object of that self-perception, 
yet at the time of the previous experience which is now being 
remembered the self must have been itself the object of the per¬ 
ception* If it is argued that it is only the past awareness that is 
the object of memory and this awareness, when remembered, ex¬ 
presses the self as its cognizer, then to this it may he replied that 
since at the time of remembering there is no longer the past 
awareness, the cognizer on whom this awareness had to rest itself 
is also absent. It is only when an awareness reveals itself that it 
also reveals the cognizer on whom it rests; but, if an awareness is 
remembered, then the awareness which is remembered is only 
made an object of present awareness which is self-revealed* But 
the past awareness which is supposed to be remembered is past 
nnd lost and, as such, it neither requires a cognizer on which it 
ias ln resi nor actually reveals such 3 cognizer. It is only the 
self-revealed cognition that also immediately reveals the cognizer 
with its own revelation. But, when a cognition is mediated through 
memory, its cognizer is not manifested with its remembrance 1 
So tile self which experienced an awareness in the past can be 
referred to only through the mediation of memory’. So, when the 
Prabhakaras hold that the existence of the self is realized through 
such a complex notion as "I am he,” it has to be admitted that 
it is only through the process of recognition (pralyabhijna) that 
the persistence of the seif is established. The main point that 
Vidviranya Muni urges in his VnaTona-prameya-umgraha is that 
the fact of recognition or the experience of self-identity cannot be 
explained by any assumption of two separate concepts, such as the 
memory' of a past cognition or cognizer and the present awareness* 

* rvayuntpTakSicinHiicnft hi laijtvtdarum dkttymp i Jdhayali jut ru tmrti- 
Wfdyatiiya para -p*ak£iy<tm. Vrtvirami*pramey&-tainj[TaIta li p~ 
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We all feel that our selves are persisting through time and that T 
who experienced pleasure yesterday and I who am experiencing new 
pleasures to-day arc identical; and the only theory by which this 
notion of self-persistence or self-id entity can he explained Is by 
supposing that the self exists and persists through time. The 
Buddhist attempts at explaining this notion of self-identity by the 
supposition of the operation of two separate concepts arc wholly 
inadequate r as has already been shown. The perception of self- 
identity can therefore be explained only on the basis of a per¬ 
manently existing self. 

Again, the existence of seif is not to be argued merely through 
the inference that cognition, will and feeling presuppose some entity 
to which they belong and that it is this entity that is called self; for, 
if that were the case, then no one would be able to distinguish his 
own self from thaE qf others. For, if the self is only an entity' 
which has to be presupposed as the possessor uf cognition, will, 
etc,, then how does one recognise one’s own cognition of things as 
differing Irom that of others? What is it that distinguishes my 
experience from that of others? My self must be immediately 
perceived by me in order that 1 may relate any experience to myself . 
So the self must be admitted as being self-manifested in all ex¬ 
perience; without admitting the self to be self-luminous in all 
experience the difference between an experience as being my 
own and as belonging to others could not be explained. It may 
be objected by some that the self is not self-luminous by Itself, 
but only because p in self-consciousness, the self is an object of 
the cognizing operation (f(until-karma). But this is hardly valid; 
for the self is not only cognised as an object of sclf-consekusness, 
but also in itself in all cognitions! operations. The self cannot be 
also regarded as being manifested by ideas or percepts. It is not 
true that the cognition of the self occurs after the cognition of the 
book or at any different time from it. For it is true that the 
cognition of the self and that of the book take place at the same 
point of time; for the Same awareness cannot comprehend two 
different kinds of objects at the same time. If this was done at 
different points of time, then that would not explain our ex¬ 
perience—“I have known this.” For such a notion implies a 
relation between the knower and the known; and, if the knower 
and die known were grasped in knowledge at two different point.? 
of time, there is nothing w r hieh could unite them together in the 
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same act of knowledge. It is also wrong to maintain that the self 
is manifested only as the upholder of ideas; for the self is mani¬ 
fested in the knowing operation itself. So, since the self cannot be 
regarded as being t idier the upholder or cognizer of ideas or their 
object, there is but one way in which it can be considered as self- 
manifesting or self-revealing (sva-prtthasu). The immediacy of the 
self is thus its self-revealing and self-manifesting nature. The 
existence of self is thus proved by the self-luminous nature of the 
self. 1 he Sell is the cogniier of the objects only in the sense that 
under certain conditions of the operation of the mind there is the 
mind-object contact til rough a particular sense, and. as the result 
thereof, these objects appear in consciousness by a strange illusion; 
so also ideas of the mind, concepts, volitions and emotions appear 
in consciousness and themselves appear as conscious states, as if 
consciousness was their natural and normal character, though in 
reality they are only illusorily imposed upon the consciousness— 
the self-luminous self. 

3nandabodha Bbnttarakacarya, from whom Vidyaranya often 
borrows his arguments, says that the self-luminosity of the self has 
to be admitted, because it cannot be determined as being mani¬ 
fested by anything eUe, The self cannot be regarded as being 
perceived by a mental perception (manaso pratyakfa ); for that 
would involve the supposition that the self is the object of its 
own operation; for cognition is at any rate a function of the self. 
The functions of cognition belonging to the self cannot affect the 
self itself J . The Vedanta has also to fight against the Prabhakara 
view which regards cognition as manifesting the object and the 
self along with itself, as against its own view that it is the seif 
which is identical with knowledge and which is self-manifesting. 
Anandahodha thus objects to the Prabhakara view, that it is the 
object-cognition which expresses both the self and the not-self, 
and holds that the self cannot be regarded as an object of awareness, 
Anandabodha points out that it may be enunciated as q universal 
proposition that what is manifested by cognition must necessarily 
be an object of cognition, and that therefore, if the self is not an 
object of cognition, it is not manifested by cognition*. Therefore 
the self or the cognizer is not manifested by cognition; for, like 

1 Jrjl/uf jnjfj lvddh*Ta-ii}H&iti^il\-vy£pyaIt4d Stmanak knfmatx* tullmani 
Vftti-WodhSd ili bw&mah. NySya^inakaram^j T p r 131, 

* M pp. 134-135/ 
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Cognition, it is self-manifested and immediate without being an 
object of cognition 1 . 

The self-luminosity of cognition b argued by Anaiuiabodha* 
He says that, if it is held that cognition does not manifest itself, 
though it manifests its objects p it may be replied that, if it were so, 
then at the rime when an object b cognised the cogniztr would have 
doubted if he had any cognition at the time or not. If anyone is 
a$ked whether he has seen a certain person or not, he is sure about 
his own knowledge that he has seen him and never doubts it. It is 
therefore certain that, when an object is revealed by any cognition, 
the cognition b itself revealed as well. If it is argued that such a 
cognition is mealed by some other cognition, then it might require 
some other cognition and that another and so on ad infim tom; 
and thus there is a vicious infinite. Nor can it be held that there 
b some other mental cognition (occurring either simultaneously 
with the awareness of the object or at a later moment) by which 
the awareness of the awareness of the object is further cognized. 
For from the same mind-contact there cannot be two different 
awarenesses of the type discussed. If at a later moment, then, there 
b mind-activity, cessation of one mind-contact, and again another 
mind-activity and the rise of another mind-contact, that would 
imply many intervening moments, and thus the cognition which is 
supposed to cognize an awareness of an object would take place at 
a much later moment, when the awareness which it has to reveal is 
al ready passe d, It has therefo re to be admitted that cogn Ition is i tselF 
self-luminous and that, while manifesting other objects, it manifests 
i tsel f also. The objection raised b that th e self or the cognition cannot 
affect itself by its own functioning (erfri); the reply is that cognition 
is like light and has no intervening operation by which it affects 
itself or its objects, just as light removes darkness, helps the 
operation of the eye and illuminates the object and manifests itself 
all in one moment without any intervening operation of any other 
light p so cognition also in one flash manifests itself and its objects, 
and there is no functioning of it by which it has to affect itself. 
This cognition cannot be described as being mere momentarv 
flashes, on the ground that, w hen there b the blue awareness, there 
b not the yellow awareness; for apart from the blue awareness, the 


1 Hitptfditil rtfi i/irrj n 1 Jnu -p.r akAiuh uimvit4inrmt3Ulm unt arena aparnk- 
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yellow awareness or the white awareness there is also the natural 
b:isic awareness or consciousness, which cannot be denied. It 
would be wrong to say that there are only the particular aware¬ 
nesses which appearand vanish from moment to moment; for.had 
there been only a series of particular awarenesses, then there would 
he nothing by which their differences could be realized. Each 
awareness in the series would be of a particular and definite char¬ 
acter, and, as it passed awav, would give place to another, and that 
again to another, so that there would be no wav of distinguishing 
one awareness from another; for according to die theory under 
discussion there is no consciousness except die passing awarenesses, 
and thus there would be no way by which their differences 
could be noticed; for, even though the object of awareness, 
such as blue and yellow, differed amongst themselves, that would 
Jail to explain how the difference of a blue awareness and a yellow 
awareness could be apprehended. So the best would be to admit 
the self to be of the nature of pure consciousness. 

It will appear from the above discussion that the Vedanta had 
to refute three opponents in establishing its doctrine that the self 
is of the nature of pure consciousness and that it is permanent 
and not momentary. The first opponent was the Buddhist, who 
believed neither in the existence of the self nor in the nature of any 
pure permanent consciousness. The Buddhist objection that there 
was no permanent self could be well warded off by the Vedanta 
by appealing to the verdict of our notion of self-identity—which 
could not be explained on the Buddhist method by the supposition 
of two separate notions of a past "that self” and the present 
"I am.” Nor can consciousness be regarded as being nothing 
more than a series of passing ideas or particular awarenesses; for 
on such a theory it would be impossible to explain how we can 
react upon our mental states and note their differences. Conscious¬ 
ness has thus to be admitted as permanent. Against the second 
opponent, the Naiyayika, the Vedanta urges that the self is not 
the inferred object to which awarenesses, volitions or feelings 
belong, but is directly and immediately intuited. For, had it 
not been so, hmv could one distinguish his own experiences as his 
own and 33 different from those of others? The internalness of 
my own experiences shows that they are directly intuited as mv 
own, and not merely supposed as belonging to some self who was 
the possessor of his experiences. For inference cannot reveal the 
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mternalncss of any cognition or feeling. Against the third opponent* 
the Mima msaka, the Vedanta urges that the self-revealing character 
belongs to the self which is identical with thought — as against 
the Mimarnsa view s that thought as a self-rcvcaling entity revealed 
the self and the objects as different from it. The identity of 
rhe self and thought and the self-revealing character of it arc also 
urged; and it is shown by a variety of dialectical reasoning that 
such a supposition is the only reasonable alternative that is left 
to m. 

This self as pure consciousness is absolutely impersonal un¬ 
limited and infinite. In order to make it possible that this one self 
should appear as many individuals and as God, it is supposed lhaE 
it manifests itself differently through the veil of mdyB. Thus, 
according to the SiddMrito-lesa f it is said in the Prokafdrtha- 
viv&raiia that, when this pure consciousness is reflected through the 
beginningless t indescribable maya, it is called Invars or God. But, 
when it is reflected through the limited parts of mayu containing 
powers of veiling and of diverse creation (called arirfv^), there 
are the manifestations uf individual souls or jivas* It is again said 
in the Tatit'a-vweka of Nrsimhasrama that, when this pure Con¬ 
sciousness h reflected through the pure sattva qualities, as domi¬ 
nating over other impure parts of prakrti, there is the manifestation 
of God. \\ hereas, when the pure consciousness is reflected through 
the impure parts of rajas and tamos, as dominating over the sattva 
part of pfakrti (called also avidyd), there are the manifestations 
of the individual selves or jltm, The same prakrti in its two aspects, 
as predominating in sattva and as predominating in rq/oj and 
tamos t goes bv the name of mayo and mtidya and forms the con¬ 
ditioning factors {upadhi) of the pure consciousness, which on 
account of the different characters of the conditioning factors of 
may a and avidyS appear as the omniscient God and the ignorant 
individual souls* Sarvajfittma Muni thinks that, when the pure 
consciousness is reflected through ovidya, it is called Is vara, and. 
when it is reflected through mind (antahharana)* it is called jiva. 

These various methods of accounting for die origin of indi¬ 
vidual selves and God have but little philosophical significance. 
But they go to show that the principal interest of the Vedanta lies 
in establishing the supreme reality of a transcendental principle of 
pure consciousness * which, though always untouched and un¬ 
attached in m own nature* is yet the underlying principle which 
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can explain all the facts of the enlivening and enlightening of all 
our conscious experiences. All that is limited* he it an individual 
self or an individual object of awareness k is in some sense or other 
an illusory imposition of the modification of a non-consdoua 
principle on the principle of consciousness. The Vedanta is both 
unwilling and incapable of explaining die nature of the world- 
process in all its details, in which philosophy and science Lire 
equally interested. Its only interest is to prove that the world- 
process presupposes the existence of a principle of pure conscious¬ 
ness which is absolutely and ultimately real, as it is immediate 
and intuitive. Reality means what is not determined by anything 
else; and in this sense pure consciousness is the only reality—and 
all else is indescribable—neither real nor unreal ; and the Vedanta 
b not interested to discover what may be its nature. 


Vedantie Cosmology- 

From what has been said above it is evident that may a 
(also called avidyii or fijti&na) i$ in itself an indefinable 
mysterious stuff* which has not merely a psychological existence* 
but also an ontological existence as well. It is this ajtiana which 
on the one hand forms on the subjective plane the mind and the 
senses (the self alone being Brahman and ultimately real) p and on 
the other hand, on the objective plane, the whole of the objective 
universe. This ajnaw has two powers* the power of veiling or 
covering and the power of creation (vikfepa). The power 

of veiling, though small, like a little cloud veiling the sun with a 
diameter of millions of miles* may. in spite of its limited nature, 
cover up the infinite* uncliangeable self by veiling its self-luminosity 
as cognker. The veiling of the self means veiling the shining 
unchangeable self-perception of the self* as infinite* eternal and 
limitless* pure consciousness* which as an effect of such veiling 
appears as limited* bound to sense-cognitions and sense-enjoy¬ 
ments and functioning as individual selves 1 . It is through this 
covering power of ajMna that the self appears as an agent and an 
enjoy er of pleasures and pains and subject to ignorant fears of 
rebirth * like the illusory perception of a piece of rope in darkness as 
a snake, just as through the creative power of ignorance a piece of 

1 r mint & y «<1 najycJ t mArh MfK't *pi p rtmtitf-h uridhimdtr athfidak a 
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rope, the real nature of which is hidden from view, appears as a 
snake, so does ignorance by its creative power create on the hidden 
self the manifold world-appearance. As die ajnuna is supposed to 
veil by its veiling power {Svarana-iakti} only the sdf-cugnizing 
and self-revealing aspect of the self, the other aspect of the self as 
pure being is left open as the basis on which the entire world- 
appearance is created by the creative power thereof. The pure 
consciousness, veiled as it is by ajiiana with its two powers, can 
be regarded as an important causal agent {mmilia), when Sts nature 
as pure consciousness forming the basis of the creation of the world- 
appearance is emphasized; it can be regarded as the material cause, 
when the emphasis is put on its covering part, the ajiiatia. It is 
hke a spider, which, so far as it weaves its web, can be regarded as 
a causal agent, and. so far as it supplies from its own body the 
materials of the web, can be regarded as the material cause of the 
web. when its body aspect is emphasized. The creative power* 
(viftfepa-sriftfi} of ajAiina are characterized as being threefold, after 
the manner of Samkhya prakfti, as sattVO, rajas and tamas, With 
the pure consciousness as the basis and with the associated creative 
power ot aj,mna predominating in tamos, space (aftasa) is first 
produced; from dkasa comes air, from air fire, from Ere water, from 
water earth. It is these elements in their fine and uncompounded 
state that in the Simkhya and the Purinas are called tan~matras. 
It is out of these that the grosser materials are evolved as also the 
subtle bodies 1 . The subtle bodies are made up of seventeen parts. 


. tO bovr (he subtle element* arc combined for (he production of crosier 
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excluding the subtle dements, and are Called sOkpna-sarira or 
litlga-iarira. This subtle body is composed of the five cognitive 
scnscs T the five comtive senses, the five myusorhlomotnr activities, 
buddhi (intellect) and mmm t together with the five subtle elements 
in tan manic forms. The five cognitive senses, the auditory, tactile, 
visual T gustatory and olfactory senses, are derived from the sattua 
parts of the five elements, ukdiet , agni t ap and pfthivi 

respectively* Btiddhi, or intellect, means the mental state of 
determination or affirmation (ttiiatydimika imta}tkarana-Trti\) r 
lianas means the two mental functions of tdkalpa and sahkalpa 
or of sutikalpa alone resulting in doubt 1 * The function of mind 
(1 eitta ) and the function of egoism (ahamkura) are included in 
buddhi and numasK They are all produced from the tattva 
parts of the five elements and are therefore elemental. Though 
they arc elemental * yet, since they are produced from the 
compounded saliva parts of all the elements, they have the re¬ 
vealing function displayed in their cognitive operations. Buddhi 
with the cognitive senses is called the sheath of knowledge 
(vijMna m ay a * kosn ) * Manas with the cognitive senses h called the 
sheath of manas (manomaya-kosd)> It b the self as associated with 
the viplanamaya-kasa that feds itself as the agent, enjoyer, happy 
or unhappy, the individual self (jlva) that passes through worldly 
experience and rebirths The conative senses are produced from 
the rajas parts of the five dements* The five vdyus or biomotor 
activities are called Prana or the breathing activity, Vdana or the 
upward activity and Santana or the digestive activity. There are 
some who add another five vdyus such as the Kiga, the vomiting 
Jlpami troy ants activity, KQrrrut, die reflex activity of opening the 
eyelids, Krkala, the activity of coughing, Devadatta, die activity of 
yawning, nod Dhananjaya 3 the nourishing activity. These pranas 

1 The I'fti&itti-sdra a peats of mAkalpa ritid rihalpa, And ihia In explained 
by ihc Sttb'dhinl m meaning doubts Sec V*d£rrte~sj 3 ra and u p. 17, The 

And its commentator* speak of ftvkkalpG ai being the only 
unction of maimt, but il mcniu “doubt, 11 See pp. S8-&9 and 

1 mtafapdkfoa-vftiimad uAtahkaFirnmn ritum {t a -pmbhOjfi a - A fam - 
prahhit, p. 89). tir r t*yfir tva ciildhaiftkarayar mtorhhSvah iVediftta-ltira, p. 17), 
But the Viddnia-punbtefd say* that mantis, hujlfihi, tihnjfikara and titla, jiJ( four, 
cnnatituce the inner organ (atttuhkaianji)^ See Vedanta-paribhAfS, p. 8S. The 
Vfd4nIii-iAs f i however doe* mt count four functions huddfti, manor, txtm r 
OiknpArfra t CfMff and ffhtmkdra are regarded os the rjdtlc a* buddhi and mamu, 
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the Vdfinta-parihkifyfi only mention! btldiM end rfutmli as consfituents of the 
subtle body, one need not think that tlie:e is ultimately any difference ben*ten 
It and the 
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together with the cognitive senses form the active sheath of prana 
{pranamaya-kofd), Of these three sheaths, the vijMttamaya. m«m- 
maya MiAprdnamaya, the vijiiatmmaya sheath plays the part of the 
active agent {kartr-rUpah) ; the manamaya is the source of all desires 
and volition, and is therefore regarded as having an instrumental 
tunction ; the prunamaya sheath represents the motor functions, 
lhese three sheaths make up together the subtle body or the 
snksma-iarira. Hiranyagarbha (also called Sntratma or pram) is 
the god who presides over the combined subtle bodies of all living 
beings Individually each subtle body is supposed to belong to 
every being. These three sheaths, involving as they do all the sub¬ 
conscious impressions from which our conscious experience is do¬ 
med, an therefore called a dream (jSgrad-vasanSmavattatsvapna). 

The process of the formation of the gross elements from the 
subtle parts of the elements is technically called paiidkarmm. k 
consists m a compounding of the elements in which one half of 
each rudimentary element is mixed with the eighth part of each 
other rudimentary clement. It is through such a process of com¬ 
pounding that each element possesses some of the properties of 
tJu j other dements. The entire universe consists tif seven upper 
worlds (Bhi 4 . Bhuvah , Svar, Mahar, Jonah. Tapuh and Setyam), 
seven lower worlds {A tala, Vitab, Sutala, Rasatab, Tala tala, 
jfohatala and Patala) and all the gross bodies of all living beings. 

1 here is a cosmic deity who presides over the combined 
physical bodies of all beings, and this deity is called Virat. There 
is also the person, the individual who presides over each one of 
the bodies, and, in this aspect, the individual is called Tliva. 

The ajUana as constituting antahkarana or mind, involving the 
operative functions of buddhi and matt ns. is always associated 
with tile self; it is bv the difference of these antahkararms that one 
self appears as many individual selves, and it is through the states 
of these antakkaranai that the veil over the self and the objects 
arc removed, and as a result of this there is the cognition of objects 
The antahkarana is situated w ithin the body, which it thoroughly 
pervades, ft is made up of the sattta parts of the five rudimentarv 
ecmerits, and, being extremely transparent, comes into touch with 
ie sense objects through the specific senses and assumes their 
orms. It being a material stuff, there is one part inside the bodv 
another part in touch with the sense-objects, and a third part 
between the two and connected with them both as one whole 
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The interior part of the uritakkarami is die ego or the agent. The 
intervening part has the action of knowledge*called also vrtii-jnUtw. 
The third part, which at the time of cognition is transformed unto 
the form of the sense-objects, has the function of making them 
manifested in knowledge as its objects. The mtfifrkarmia of three 
parts being transparent, pore consciousness can well be manifested 
in it. Though pure consciousness is one, yet it manifests the three 
different parts of the tmluhkarttna in three different ways* as the 
cognizer (pmmatf), cognitive operation [pramana) and the cogni¬ 
tion, or the percept (pramiti)* In each of the three cases the 
reality is the part of the pure consciousness, as it expresses itself 
through the,three different modifications of the tmtahkarana. The 
sense-objects in themselves are but the veiled pure consciousness, 
brahman, as forming their substance. The difference between the 
individual consciousness (jita-caiurnyu) and the brahmans on- 
sciouaness (hrahma-caUanya) is that the former represents pure 
consciousness, as conditioned by or as reflected through the untuh- 
karma, white the latter is the unentangled infinite consciousness, on 
the basis of which all the cosmic creations of mayfi are made. The 
covering of m itfya f for the breaking of which the operation of the 
tmtubkurann is deemed necessary, is of two kinds, via, subjective 
ignorance and objective ignorance. When I say that I do not know 
a book, that implies subjective ignorance as signified by *T do not 
know," and objective ignorance as referring to the hook. The 
removal of the first is a precondition nf all kinds of knowledge, 
perceptual or inferential, while the second is removed only in 
perceptual knowledge. It is diverse in kind according to the form 
and content of the sense-objects; and each perceptual cognition 
removes only one specific ignorance, through which the particular 
Cognition arises 1 . 


Sankara and his School. 

It is difficult to say exactly how many books were written by 
Sankara himself. There is little doubt that quite a number of 
books attributed to Sankara were not written by him, I give 
here a list of those books that seem to me to he his genuine 
works, though it is extremely difficult to be absolutely certain. 

1 Srt MdhuHQdana Surasvaid'* SidJhUntn-frindit , pp, 133-150; and Brnh- 
mlnandfl Saras vntf's Nydya-ratnm>ttll, pp. i]2-150, Sflvidy* Prr#^ Rumba- 
tonam. 1S93. 
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I hive chosen only those works which have been commented on 
by other writers, since this shows that these have the strength 
of tradition behind them to support their authenticity 1 . The must 
important works of Saiikara are his commentaries qn the ten 
Upanisads, lia, Kena, Kafka, Praiaa , Mundaka, MandSkya, 
Aitareyu, Tmttiriya, Chandogya and Byhad-Sjanyaka and the 
Siriraka-mimSinsd-bhafya, The main reasons why a number of 
works which probably were not written by him were attributed 
to him seem to be twofold; first, because there was another writer 
of the same name, i.e. Sankaracarya, and second, the tendency of 
Indian writers to increase die dignity of later works by attributing 
them to great writers of the past. The attribution of all the 
Puranas to Vyaaa illustrates this very dearly, Sankara’s Isopanifad- 
hkSfya has one commentary by Anandajnana and another, Dipika, 
by die other Sankara Acarya. His Kmopadfad-bhSfya has two 
Commentaries, Kenapajiyad-bhapa-xiivarana and a commentary by 
Anandajiiana, I he KSfhakopanitad-bhdfya has two commentaries, 
by xAnandajnana and by Ualagopala Yogindra. Th e Prahtopwifad- 
bhafya lias two commentaries, by Anandajnina and Nfliiyapendra 
Sarasvatl. ! he Alundakopanifad-bhafya has two commentaries, 
by Anandajnana and Abhinavanirayanendra Sarasvati, The 
MandBkyapamfadJdatya has two commentaries, by Anandajniina 
and Mathuranatha Sukla, and a summary, called MSisdukyopanifud- 
bhapartha-samgtaha, by Righavananda. The Aitareyopanifad- 
bftafya has six commentaries, by Anandajnana, Abhinavanaravana, 
Nrsimha Acarya, Bilakr^nadasa, Jnanamrta Yati, and VUvcrfvara 
Tirtha. The Taittirlyopanisad-bhdfya seems to have only one 
commentary on it, by Anandajnana. The Chandogynpamiad has two 
commentaries, called Bhtisya-tippana, and a commentary by Anan¬ 
dajnana. The Brhad-atanyakopanifad-bhiisya has a commonlarv 
by Anandajnana and a big independent work on it by Su red vara, 
called BThad-iiranyakQpartifad-bhafya-vdrtiika, or simply VSrttika\ 
which has also a number of commentaries; these have been noticed 
in the section on 3u res vara. His Aparakfanubhova hasfour commen¬ 
taries, by Sankara Acarya, by Balagopala, by Can des vara Varmaq 
(Amibhava-dipiha), and by Vidyaranva. His commentary on Gauda- 
pJida’s MandOkya-knrM, called Gaudap&hya-bh&fyti or Agama- 
iastra-tivarana, has two commentaries, one by Suddhananda and 
one by A nandajhana. His Atma-jtiampadeia h as two commentaries 
by Anandajnana and by PCrninanda Tirtha; the Eka-ilaka has a 
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commentary called Tattva- dlpaiia^hy Svayaaiiprakasa Yati; no com¬ 
mentary however is attributed to the Vmeka-cMdBmaffa which seems 
to be genuinely attributed to Sankara ; the Atma-bodha has at least 
five commentaries p by Advayananda, Bhasurananda a Bodhendra 
( BhavQ'prakaiika ) t Madhusudana Saras vet El and Rum 1 n an d a P Firtha; 
The AtmattStrnd-vWtiM has at least four commentaries p by Padma- 
pada h Purnananda Tlrtha, Sayan 3 and Svayamprak^a Yati* The 
Aimopadebi-vidhi is said to have a commentary' by Arumda- 
jnana \ the Anmda-hhart has about twenty-four commentaries* by 
Appaya Diksiu, Kaviraja, Krsna 5,cfiiya {MaMju-bhapnl)^ Ke^ava- 
bhaffa, Kaivalyl£rama (Saubhdgya-vardkird^ Gahgahari (Ta£Wa- 
dlpikd), Garigiidhara, Goptrama, Gopikanta San abliauma (Ammda- 
tahuri-tiiri^ Jagadisa?, Jagannitha Pahcanana, Xarasimha* Brahma- 
tianda (Bhavdrika-dlpikd), Mails Bluitta 1 Mahadeva Vidy&vaglja, 
Mahadcva Vaidya h Rimacandra, Rltnabhadra t Ramananda Tirthi, 
Laksrmdhara DesSka and Vi^vambham and Srikaritha Bhatta and 
another called Vidtxm-mmiaramS. The l/padeja-sahasr f has at 
least four commentaries, by Anandajnlna* by Rama dlrtha (Pada- 
ycjanikR ), Bodka-*?idhi by a pupil of Yidyadhaman, and by Sankara- 
earya + His Cid-anmida -stava-rSja , called also Cid-ananda-dmashki 
or simply Daui-iloki, has also a number of commentaries and sub- 
commontarics, such as the Siddkanta-tattva-bindu by Msdhusu- 
dana Sarasvati; Madhusudanas commentary' was commented on 
by a number of person^ such as Narayana Yati (Loghu-flka) n 
Pumsottama Sarasvati {Siddhanta-biridu-torndipana) f Purniinanda 
Saras vati (Tattva-vipcka) t Gatida Brahma nanda Saras vat! (Sid- 
dfia¥iia-bindu-ny<lyti-ratmnali} t by Saccidananda and Si valuta Sar- 
rran, Gauda Brahmananda’s commentary', Siddhanta-bindu-nyfiya- 
ratfiavall, was further commented on by Krsnakanta {Siddhanta- 
nyQya-ratnn-pradlpih &). Sankara's Drg-drfya-prakanma was com¬ 
mented on by Ramacandra Tirtha; his Pmdkaram-prakriya has 
again a number of commentaries—that by Sure^vara is Panel- 
karana-varttika f and this has a further commentary, called Panfi- 
kararut-varltikdhharana, by Abhinavanamyancndra Sarasvati, pupil 
of Jnanendra Sarasvatf* Other commentaries on the Pmtfknrana- 
prakriyd are Fanrtkarana-bhara-prtikdnka, Paftclkcirana- flka- 
tatiM-candrika* Pimclkurana-Wpmya-eandrika and Pandkarana- 
vivtirtma by Anandajnana* PancikaTana-vivarana by Svayam- 
prakisa Yati and by Prajn^nananda, and a sub-commentary called 
Tattva-amdriha, Sankara also commented on the Bhagavad- 
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gita; this commentary has been examined in the chapter on the 
Bhagiiiad-gita in die present volume. His Laghu-vSkya - vriii 
has a commentary called Pufp&fyali, and another, called Laghu- 
v&kyu-vrtti-prakdiikd, by Raminanda Sarasvatl; his Vakyu-tjUi 
has a commentary by Anandajnana, and another commentary, 
called Vakya-vrtti-puikasika , by Vi^veivara Pandita. He starts his 
Vukya-vftti in the same manner as Isvarakrsna starts his Stimkhyu- 
karika , namely by stating that, suffering from the threefold sorrows 
of life, the pupil approaches a good teacher for instruction regarding 
the ways in which he may be liberated from them, Sureavara in his 
\'mskarmya-tiddin also starts in the same manner and thus gives 
a practical turn to the study of philosophy, a procedure which one 
does not find in his Brahma-sHIra-bhapya. The answer, uf course, is 
die same as that given in so many other places, that one b liberated 
only by the proper realization of the Upanisad texts that declare 
the unity' of die self with Brahman. l ie then goes on to show that 
all external things and all that is called mind or mental or psychical 
is extraneous to Self, which is of the nature of pure consciousness; 
he also declares here that the effects of one's deeds arc disposed 
by God (Tsv.ira), rhe superior illusory form of Brahman, and not 
by the mysterious power of itparva admitted by the Mima insists. 
He concludes this short work of fifty-three verses by insisting on the 
fact that, though the unity texts (advaitn-huts) of the Upanisads, 
such as “that (Brahman) art thou,*' may have a verbal construction 
that implies some kind of duality, yet their main force is in the direct 
and immediate apperception of the pure self without any intel¬ 
lectual process as implied by relations of identity. The V&kya-vytti 
is thus conceived differently from the AparaksSnubhUti, where yoga 
processes of posture and breath-regulations are described, as being 
helpful for the realization of the true nature of self. This may, of 
course, give rise to some doubts regarding the true authorship of 
the AparaksenuhhBti, though it may be explained as being due to 
the different stages of the development of Sankara’s own mind; 
divergences of attitude are also noticeable in his thoroughgoing 
idealism in his commentary on Gaudiipada’s K&rikS., where the 
waking life is regarded as being exactly the same as dream life, and 
external objects are deemed to have no existence whatsoever, 
being absolutely like dream-perceptions- as contrasted with his 
Sdrtraka-rnimartisti-bhasya, ivhere external objects are considered 
to have an indescribable existence, very different from dream- 
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creations - The Upode&i-ffihmrl t which in its nineteen chapters 
contains only she hundred and seventy-five stanzas, is more in a line 
with the rakya-vrtti, and, though the well-known Vedanta topics 
are a]I slightly touched upon, greater emphasis is laid on the proper 
realization of the VedSntfc unity texts, such as IH dial art thou, 1 P as 
means to the attainment of Brahmahood. There are algo a number 
of short poems and hymns attributed to Sankaracarya, such as the 
AdvmiSnubhUii, Atma-bodha, TattVQpadtia, Praudk&nubkBti f etc rp 
some of which are undoubtedly his, while there are many others 
which may not be so; but in the absence of further evidence 
it is difficult to come to any decisive conclusion 1 . These hymns 
do not contain any additional philosophical materials, but are 
intended to stir up a religious fervour and emotion in favour 
of the monistic faith. In some cases, however, the commentators 
have found an excuse for extracting from them Vedantic doctrines 
which cannot be said to follow directly from them. As an illustra¬ 
tion of this, it may be pointed out that out of the ten Akkra of 
Sankara Mad h us 0 dan a made a big commentary > and lira h man an da 
Sarasvatl wrote another big commentary on that of Madhusudana 
and elaborated many of the complex doctrines of the Vedanta 
which have but little direct bearing upon the verses themselves. 
But Sankara p s most important work is the Bnxhma-ttitra-bh&fya, 
which was commented on by Vacaspati Miira in the nindi century, 
Snandajnana in the thirteenth, and Govindananda in the four- 
teenth century. Commentaries on Vacaspati’a commentary will be 
noticed in the section on Vacaspati MiAnt, Subrahmanya wrote a 
verse summary of Sankara's commentary which he calls Bhdfyfirtha- 
ny£y&-mala; and Bharat! Tlrtha wrote also the VaiySsika-ny&ya- 
msla n in which he tried to deal with the general arguments of 
the Brahma-sntra on the lines of Sankara's commentary. Many 
other persons, such as Vaidyanalha Diksita, Devnrama Bhatta, etc,, 
abo wrote topical summaries of the main lines of the general 
arguments of the Brahma-xUtra on the lines of Sankara's com¬ 
mentary, called Nyaya-mala or Adhikunma-mala. But many other 
persons were inspired by Sankara's commentary (or by the com¬ 
mentaries of Vacaspati Misra and other great writers of the Sankara 
school) and under the name of independent commentaries on die 
Rmkma-mtra merely repeated what was contained in these. Thus 

1 The Atvtm*bodka was commenced upon by PadmapAdn in his Cuuunemary 
Alma^miha''iy<lkhydmM, called nlso Vtdfinla^ifira. 
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Amalananda wrote his Sdsira-darpatta imitating the main lines of 
Vacaspati's commentary on Sankara’s commentary; and Svayain- 
praka^a also wrote his Vediitta-m^a-bhOfana, in which for the most 
part he summarised the views of VSeaspati a Bhamati commentary. 
Hari Diksita wrote his Brahma-sfltra-vrtti, Sarikarananda his 
Brahma-tUtra-dipika and Ilrahmiinanda his Vedanta-iQtra-tiiukta- 
%-ali as independent interpretations of the Bfahmo-iStra, hot these 
were all written mainly on the lines of Sankara's own commentary, 
supplementing it with additional Vedintic ideas that had been 
developed after Sankara by the philosophers of his school of 
thought or explaining Sankara’s Bfiasya 1 . 


Mag dan a, Suresvara, and Viivarupa. 

Genera! tradition has always identified Mandana with Suresvara 
and V isvarupa; and CoJ. G. A. Jacob in his introduction to the 
second edition of the Naifkarmya-siddhi seems willing to believe 
this tradition. The tradition probably started from Vidyaranya'a 
SgrtkiiTu-dig-vijaya, where Mandolin is spoken of as being named 
not only Umbeka, but also Viivarupa (vux. 63). He further says 
in y , 4 ot the same work that, when Mandana became a follower 
of ^;inkani p he received from him the name Suresvara. But the 
Sankara-d$g-vi}aya is a mythical biography, and it is certainly very 
ri^ky to believe any of its statements, unless corroborated by 
other reliable evidences. There is little doubt that Sure^vaxa was 


-Some of then? commentaries are: Bn j/ r ma - s ff fra-bhA a j- fAfl-j htl by 
Bmhmanind^ Yarj, pupil of Vidveiiini^fkande, Brahmn~iutruri/uj J(pihil by 
venkape &on Of Gmrt and Siva, Brokmn-1 £ Jr#-ry th (calJed also Miidkfard) 
by Annum and Bmhm^iiltta-bkdfya^cySihyd (called ah o by 

JcUnotULma IfhiLftAralr*' pupil of J iUlna tfh im o, The peculiarity of thtt'lAvT work 
13 ™t it u the only oommenrdtry on the rka-jtea-vUda bno itu* the present Writer 
codd ir.kce. In addition lo thcae *onw more cacrunentarie* may be mentioned 
such a* Brnhmil -1j] tru -rrff j by Dhiirm* Ithactn, pupi! of Rflm.ieandnlryi. and 
pupil ^ pupil of Mukumilirama, SMm 4 riid^try<iMiydna (called rtkj Braftmn- 
^■fyii-hhjrami) by Advaitifiandj, pupil ot' Randhnanda and pupil# pupil of 
Hmhmfln jndj. Brohmit - ifltrtM-khfifya-inrtfkkyil (called also Ayin 'ti -r« k iJ- r n m ) by 
Appaya I Hk 1 : lt.ii, Brakna-tiUtva-pmkiifiks (whiih h diilctent from &n earlier 
itmij'e ^led Brahma-finAs^^ by S.idl^vendra Saras ymf; fir&hma-tutr*- 
ptnyiisa by Rwivant BMntl, by a pupil of Rflmaruinda. ?=nTi. r- 

riVrct-ndJk'mt^IuiumuJl h ySubr.thman^ Acrnidn Mukhindra, 

1™ '? S3tsrams; none of which *etiii :r, 3 be earlier than the sixteenth trnrun' 
Urn An^ytouib™. the teacher of Proluiilflian (*j>, »™T D W 

wntien jnuiher cofnmcmirj-, called SttraJui-ityifya-manimab). Pr.U,ti n . n 
a rnltricl, l summary of the rniio content* Of Sankara's lihdfy,! 
called &t^raJia~mlmiltfit^ny^yti.iaip S rafiii, and Kprifinijlihaci, in much Lrtf 
limes, wrote a simitar metrical summary, called SUnrakn-mlm.ltfiubttiipgruhii , 
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the author of a V&rttika, or commentary in verse* on Sankara's 
Brhad-Sranyahu Upanisad (which was also summarized by Vidyi- 
ranya in 3 work called VSruika-sSrOt which latter was further 
commented on by MaheSvara 1 'lrtha in his commentary, called die 
Laghu -siimgraha). The Vart titui of Suresvara was commented on 
by at least two commentator Anandagiri in his Sastra-prakasikti 
and Anandapumii in his Xyaya-kalpudatikd. In a commentary 
on the Partliara-smfii published in the Bib. Ind. scries (p. 51) a 
quotation from this Varftika is attributed to Viivarupa; but this 
commentary is a late work* and In all probability it relied on 
Vidyamnya's testimony that VisvarQpa and Surd;vara were identi¬ 
cally the same person. Vldyaranya also* in his Ywarana-prameya- 
samgrakot p. 92, quotes a passage from SureSvara’s Vorttika (iv + S), 
attributing it to Viivarupa* But in another passage of the Vhawm- 
pramtya-sfimgraha (p. 224) he refers to a Vedanta doctrine, attri¬ 
buting it to the author of the Brahma-siddhi. But the work Jias not 
yet been published* and its manuscripts are very scarce; the pre¬ 
sent writer had the good fortune to obtain one. A fairly detailed 
examination of the philosophy of this work will be given in 
a separate section. The lirahma-stddhi is an important work, and 
it was commented on by Vaeaspati in his Tattm-mmihd, by 
Anandapurna in his Brahma-tiddti*^EMhy 3 -riitna t by Sshkhapani 
in his Brahma-siddhi - f ik &, and by Citsuklia in his Abhtpruya- 
prakMkS. But only the latter two works are available in manu¬ 
scripts. Many important works however refer to the Brakma-siddhi 
and iU views generally as coming from the author of Rrahma-siddhi 
(Brahma^siddhi-karti}. But in none of these references, so far as 
it is known to the present waiter, has the author of Brahma-hddhi 
been referred to as SureGvara. The Rrahma-dddhi was written in 
verse and prose, since two quotations from it in Citsukha’s Tattva- 
pradlpika (p, 3S1, Nimaya-Sigani Press) and Syaya-kanikd (p r 80) 
are in verse, while there are other references, such as Tattoa- 
pmdtpikd (p. 140) and elsewhere, which are in prose. There is, 
however* little doubt that the Bmhma-siddhi was written by 
Mandana or Mandana Misra; for both Srldhara in hh Xy&ya* 
kandali (p r 218) and Ci&ukha in his Tattva-prfuhpikQ (p. 140) refer 
to Mandana as the author of the Rmhma-dddhi, Of these the evi¬ 
dence of Sridhara, who belonged to the middle of the tenth century, 
ought to be considered very reliable, as he lived within a hundred 
years of the death of Mandana; whoever Mandana may have been, 
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sincc be llved af,tr S™'*™ (AJJ. 820), he could not have flourished 
very much earlier than the middle of die ninth century It is 
therefore, definitely known that the A 'mkarmya-siddhi and the 

I t t W " C " ritUn b >' anti the Brahma-nddhi by 

Ma^Jana. The question regarding the identity of these two persons 
may be settled, if the views or opinions of the Bruhma-ttddhi can 
be compared or contrasted with the views of the Nahkarmva- 
ttddfn or the VdTltika. From the few quotations that can be 
traced in the writings of the various writers who refer to it it is 
possible to conic to some fairly decisive conclusions \ 

Of all passages the most important is that quoted from the 
Braftma-addM m the I'harana-prameya-sampraha (p, z24J.lt is said 
tliere that according to the author of the Brohma-tiddhi it is the 
indi vidual persons (jlrSJ:, in the plural) who by their own individual 
ignorance {szdvidyayd) create for themselves on the changeless 
brahman die false world-appearance. Xeither in itself, nor with 
the nay a, or as reflection in mayo, is Brahman tile cause of 
the woihl iBrohma na jagat-karanam). The appearances then are 
but creations of individual ignorance, and individual false ex¬ 
periences of the world have therefore no objective basis. The 
agreement of individual experiences h due to similarity of illu- 
sions m different persons who are suffering under the delusive 
effects of the Same kinds of ignorance; this may thus be compared 
wit.1 the delusive experience of two moons by a number of persons. 
Not all persons experience the same world; their delusive ex¬ 
periences are similar, but the objective basis of their experience 
“ , samc i*™™3des & ^^-pttnifSvagota-dvima-catdravat 

sadrsydd upapadyate), If this account is correct, as may well be 
supposed, then Mandana MiSra may be regarded as the originator 
of the \ edantic doctrine of dr^sr^ada, which was in later times 
sci forcefully formulated by Praha&nanda, Again, in Praka&tman's 
PdUa.pddM-vivaro^a (p.32), it is held that according to the author 
0 . Brcwfia-ndd St both maya and mtdya are nothing but false 

experiences {avidyH maya tmthya-pratyaya Hi). About the function 

thc manuscript of the Braiawtiddhi and its Comm cm Tv 
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of knowledge as removing doubts he is said to hold the view (as 
reported in the Nyaya-fomdafl , p. zi 8) that doubt regarding the 
validity of what is known is removed by knowledge itself. In the 
Wyayn-kanikfi (p,8o) it is said that Mandana held that reality mani¬ 
fests itself in unlimited conceptions of unity or universality , whereas 
differences appear only as a result of limited experience. Again, 
in the Laghu-rondrikd (p. tiz 9 Kumbakonam edition) Mandana 
is introduced in the course of a discussion regarding the nature of 
the dispersion of ignorance and its relation to Brahma-knowledge 
or Brahmahood. According to Sankara, as interpreted by many of 
his followers, including SureAvam, the dissolution of ignorance 
(avidyM-nkjiti) is not a negation, since negation as a separate cate¬ 
gory 7 has no existence. So dissolution of ignorance means only Brah¬ 
man. But according to Mandana there is no harm in admitting the 
existence of such a negation as the cessation of ignorance; for the 
monism of Brahman means that there is only one positive entity. 
It lias no reference to negations R i.e, the negation of duality only 
means the negation of all positive entities other than Brahman 
(bhlkiddvmtii)* The existence of such a negation as the cessation 
of ignorance does not hurt the monistic creed. Again, SarvajnatTna 
Muni in his Sajpkfepa-idTlraka (ll. 174) says that ignorance (avidyd) 
La Supported (diraya) in pure consciousness {cin-mntrahita-vi$ayam 
ajndnam) ,and that, even where From the con text of Sankara's Bhmya 
it may appear as if he was speaking of the individual person (jfttti) 
as being the support of ajnun n, it has to be interpreted in this sense* 
Objections of Mandana , the refore, to such a view, viz, that ignorance 
rests with the individuals, are not to be given any consideration; 
for Mandana 3 views lead to quite different conclusions (parihrtyn 
Alandatm-vdcah taddhy anyathd prastJiitam ) x * The commentator of 
the Samksepa-Mrfrakiii Rimaitrtha Svamin, also, in commenting on 
the passage referred to, contrasts the above view of Mandana with 
that of 5 urc£v&ra, who according to him is referred to by an adjective 
hafm-iruta in the Samkstpa^iatiraka text, and who is reported to 
have been in agreement with the views of Sarvajnatma Muni, os 
against the views of Mandana. Now many of these views which have 
been attributed to Mandana are not shared by Sure£vata f as will 
appear from what will be said below concerning him. It does not 
therefore appear that Mandana Mi£ra and Suresvara were the same 

% Mr Hiriymi, in raij, mernfam* this point u w^l! as the peku 

concerning ovidy&-mr?ttf in view ai sdmisiloa of negation. 
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person. But, if Vidyirapya, who knows so much about the views 
of Mandana, had identified them in the Safikara-dig-rijaya, that 
might lead one to pause. Now Mr Hiriyanm seems to have removed 
tliis difficulty for us by his short note in fJt-A.S. 1934 , where he 
points out that Vidyaranya in his Varftikti-fara refers to the author 
of the BraJmuj-riddhi as a different authority from the author of 
the VHrtfika t viz, Suresvara. Now,if Vidyaranya, the authored the 
V3rttika-3fira f knzw that Mapdana, the author of the Rfahum-mldhi t 
was not the same person as Sure£vara f he could not have identified 
them in his &aAkarc-dig~trijaya , This naturally leads one to suspect 
that the Vidyamnya who was the author of the Vivarana^ptamzya- 
samgrahti and the Varthka-sani was not the same Vidyiranya 
as the author of &tdkora-dig-vijaya* Another consideration also 
leads one to think that Vidy&rapya (the author of the Vwmnia- 
pratrieya-samgratta) cotlM not have written the SaAkara*dig-rijiAyu* 
Anandatman had two disciples, Anubhav^nanda and Sankara- 
nanda. Anubhavinanda had as his disciple Amalananda, and 
Sahkarinanda had Vidyananya as his disciple. So Amalananda 
may be taken as a contemporary of Vidy5ranya + Now A mala nan da 
had another teacher in Sukhapmkasa, who had Citsukha as his 
teacher. Thus Citsukha may be taken to be a contemporary of the 
grand feather {parama-gurii)* Anandatman p of Vidyiranya. If this 
was the case, he could not have written in his Sankara*dig-vijaya 
(xiti* 5) that Ciisukha, who lived several centuries after Pad mapad a t 
was a disciple of Padmapada* It may therefore be safely asserted 
that the author of the Sa&kura-dtg-viiaya was not the author of 
the Vivarwia-prmneya-samgrah®. Now, if this is so, our reliance on 
the author of the Vwarona-prameya-wmgTaha cannot be considered 
to be risky and unsafe. But on p, qz of the Vivorona-prumeyti- 
samgrnha a passage from the Varftika of Surd vara (iv\ 8) is 
attributed to Yisvariipa Acarya. It may therefore be concluded that 
Mandana, the author of the Biahma-siddhi , was not the same person 
as Suresvara, unless we suppose that Mandana was not only a 
Mlmlmsa writer, but also a Vedanta writer of great repute and 
that his conversion by Sankara meant only that he changed some 
of his Vcdantic views and accepted those of Sankara, and it was 
at this stage that he was called Sure£vara, On this theory his 
Brahma-siUhi was probably written before his conversion to 
Sankara's views, It seems likely that this theory may be correct, 
and that the author of the Vidhi-tmeka was also die author of the 
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Brahma-siddhi\ for the passage of the Brahm4t-stjdhi quoted by 
Vicaspati in his \\aya-kaniku is quoted in a manner which 
suggests thaL in all probability the author of die Vuihi-viveku was 
also the author of the Brehma-riddhi. Tt may also be concluded 
that in ail probability Visvarupa was die same person as Sureivara, 
though on this subject no references of value are known to the 
present w riter other than by the author of the Vmarana-pramsya- 
samgraha 


Mandana (a.d. 800). 

Mandana Mirra's Rruhma-siddhi with the commentary of Sari- 
khapani is available in manuscript, and Mahamahopadhyaya Kup- 
pusvami Sistri of Madras is expected soon to bring out a critical 
edition of this important work. Through the courtesy of Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Kuppusvami fiastri the present writer had an oppor¬ 
tunity of going through she proofs of the Rruhma-siddhi and through 
the courtesy of Mr C. Kunhan Raja, the Honorary Director 
of the Adyar Library, he wa$ able also to utilize the manuscript 
of Sarikhapani’s commentary 1 . I 1 he Rruhma-siddhi is in four 
chapters f Brohma-konda, Turka-kmida, Siyoga-kanda y and Siddhi - 
hand#, in the form of verses (konM) and long annotations (17**1). 
That Mandana must have been a contemporary of Sankara is 
evident from the fact that, though he quotes some writers who 
flourished before Sankara, such as Sahara, Kumarita or Vyasa, the 
author of the Yoga^sUtr® - bkd$ya , and makes profuse references to 
the Opani^ad texts, he never refers to any writer who flourished 
after £>arikara J + Yacaspati also w rote a commentary t called Taitva- 
samlksa, on Mandana's Bruhma-stddhi; but unfortunately this 
textp so far as is known to the present writer, has not yet been 

1 fitsukha, the ptfptl of Jflanoitiimji, also wrote i cornmeniary on if, called 
Ah WjfrrdV rt - pr aMnJtif, almost the whole of which, except some portion! at the 
ln*girLiiin ift ss^itablr in the Government Oriental ManuscripE Library, R. 
No. 3853. AlwmdapQrlja also wrote u COmmentary CHS the ftu/ww-fldSJW, Called 

BhAm-iuddhir ..... 

1 MancjUmfR other works arc BhfivanA-rmkai VsdM-t'Wfka, y iffflravta^wlni 
anti Sptmin.iiddhL Oi these the VidM-imka was commented upon by Vacasputi 
Mirfrs an hi* Ny^^kamf^, and the Sphofn-iiddhi Wft» commented Uplm by the 
son of RhrivadJlaap who had also written n commentary* called TamvrHriMtfrnntf* 
on VQcaspatJ Mifrl’l To/fr^Wu. The cvmmtntnr) on the Sphtiftf-iiddM it 
called Magana** Vibhiamn -kxu'Aci is a small work defied to the dis¬ 
cussion of the four thiol ies of illusion (Mryatl }, 4b r aJ 4 ^%iJfr b any a fha ‘ 

Uiy&ti*nd akhpdtL Up till now only his Bhdvvnd'T *iWIru and Vidfd-nivtka have 
been published. 
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discovered. In the Brahma-kantla chapter Mandana discusses the 
nature of Brahman; in the Turka-kdnJa he trie® to prove that 
we cannot perceive u difference" through perception and that 
therefore one should not think of interpreting the Upanisad texts 
on du alls tic lines on the ground that perception reveals difference. 
In the third chapter, the Niyaga-kJfyfa, he tries to refute the 
Mbflpa view that the Upanisad texts are to be interpreted in 
accordance with the Mimamsa principle of interpretation, that 
all Vedic texts command us to engage in some kind of action 
or to restrain ourselves from certain other kinds of action. This 
Is by far the longest chapter of the book. The fourth chapter, 
die Siddht-hatsda, is the shortest: Mandana savs here that the 
Upanisad texts show that the manifold world of appearance docs 
not exist at all and that its apparent existence Is due to the 
avidyd of jlva. 

In the Bruhitta-kanda the most important Vedantie concepts 
art explained by Mandana according to his own view. He first 
introduces the problem of the subject (drtisfr) and the object 
(driya) and says that it is only by abolishing the apparent duality 
of subject and object that die fact of experience can be explained. 
For, if there was any real duality of subject and object, that duality 
could not be bridged over and no relation between the two could 


be established; if, on the other hand, there is only the subject, 
then all things that are perceived can best be explained as being 
illusory creations imposed on self, the only reality 1 . Proceeding 
further with the same argument, he says that attempts have been 
made to bring about this subject-object relation through the theory 
Df the operation of an intermediary mind (aittcdikarana) ; but 
whatever may be the nature of this intermediary, the pure un¬ 
changeable intelligence, the self or the subject, could not change 
with its varying changes in accordance with its connection, with 
different objects; if it is held that the self does not undergo any 
transformation or change, hut there is only the appearance of a 
transformation through its reflection in the orttahkarana, then it is 
plainly admitted that objects are not in reality perceived and that 
there is only an appearance of perception. If objects are not 
perceived in reality, it is wrong to think that they have a separate 

1 tkaft a rvAyam AaUf^trfya 4A0VO 'rakutpalr, draffnr na (id^&tnmnah lathi 
tiiniit vtpanvamai vivattandd ini; >UinSli'e hi tiviklit-irahhdvaytir m.iikrrfja- 
pattwpata-n'tirgpayar atamhadiihaytdl kldrta dniKf^dflya-blufroh. KtinDiuvlmt 
Slstrl * edition of B^hma-tiddM. p, 7. tin the pi™.} 
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and independent existence from the self 1 . Just as the very same 
man gees his own image in the mirror to be different from him and 
to exist outside of him as an objed, so the same self appears as 
all the diverse objects outside of it. It is difficult to conceive how 
one could admit the existence of external objects outside the pure 
intelligence (at)\ for in that case it would be impossible to relate 
the two 1 . 

According to Man dan a avidyd is called or false appearance, 

because it is neither a characteristic (sva-bhtiva) of Bmhnnin nor 
different from it p neither existent nor non-existent. If it w-as the 
characteristic of anything, then p whether one with that or different 
from it, it would be real and could not therefore be called m.utya; 
if it was absolutely non-existent, it would be like the lotus of 
the sky and would have no practical bearing in experience (na 
zyavaharM-hljam) such as widya has; it has thus to be admitted 
that avidya is indescribable or unspeakable (amrvacaafy d) 3 . 

According to Mandana avidyfr belongs to the individual souk 
(ft m). He admits that there is an inconsistency in such a view; 
but he thinks that, mridya being itself an inconsistent category, 
there is nn wonder that its relation with/fta should aUo be incon- 


1 rktlnuxhknTu nn-ffimkr&ti$v aity ci :*i umbandha iti ref, m, cite!} midhatvdd 
tipfirimlTTUtd dprail ~trtrjri■kramdc fu; driyd btirfdhih riii- m nrtidhti chUyayts tioarUld iti 
tid tiifm tm cfutyvtd? a^tad^tmanah tnd^tnxibkdmft; na InrMpanortdfthato 

tipsy *upt dffyate , param&rthatai m dfiyamnnam draffp-yyatirikiom artr iff dvr- 
bktfQam. Ibid. Sankjiapini in commenting on this discards- the view thn-C object! 
pm Through the sense-channels and become h a peri in posed an she 
dwbhanatn and thereby become related to die pure intelligence of the self and 
object]tied: nn r a tphalikopnmr rtinii mdri^-pTn^dl-mjpi^difldndm ffrtkJnSm 
tntrmra tamJcrfhttma utmbtiddhdndzi tad~dffyalvfim ghtilifyalt. 

Adjmr MS. p. 75. 

It may (VOS be out of place to point out in this connection that she theory of 
Padmn pida, PrakUsdtman, as developed later oil by Dhijmrat^dhvarlndfHt 
which held that the mind (i»M$krd^i)bcflniH superimposed on external objects 
In perception, was in all probability borrowed from the Hamkhya doctrine of 
cic-Mydpaiti in perception, which wu somehow forced Into &nnk.-ir.i’a loose 
epistemological doctrines and worked out at n systematic epistemological theory. 
The Fart that Mandarin diicards this epistemological doctrine show's, on the 
one hand, that he did nut admit St tn be a right interp fetation of Sankara and 
may, on the other hand, be remanded as a criticism of the contemporary inter- 
preunion of PadmspAda. Out probably the reply of thttt school would be that, 
though shey admitted eitra-individual reality of object a, they did not admit the 
renlfiy of objects ountde of pure intelligence 

1 talhd hi darptina^nlti-lthum ftfrft&lcttyl H&AdAfam ivdtfwirtaft praiycti; n itt In 
rihhitkkw tuanur^iafft CayA CttyaM iti dur-tmiftintytini- Ibiii, 

* Ibid. p. g» Ft may not be out of place here (o point out that Annfidahodha H t 
argumcnl in his Nydya-moftwandit regarding the unspeakable nature of Gpidyd, 
which hoe been treated in a Intersection of this chapter, 11 based on chi* argument 

pf Ma ndatt d. 
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sbient and on explainable. The inconsistency of the relationship of 
atidya with the jlvas arises as follows: the jivas are essentially 
identical with Brahman, and the diversity of jivos is due to 
imagination (kalpona); but this imagination cannot be of Brahman, 
since Brahman b devoid of all imagination {Iosya vidyatmmoh kal - 
pana-jftnyalvQt} ; it cannot be the imagination of the jivas, since the 
themselves arc regarded as being the product of imagination l * 
1 wo solutions may be proposed regarding this difficulty, firstly* 
that the word mayo implies what is inconsistent; bad it been a 
consistent and explainable concept, it would be reality and not 
mfiya-. Secondly, it may be said that from avidya come the jivas 
and from the jlvas comes die avidy & 9 and that this cycle is begin¬ 
ning] css and therefore there is no ultimate beginning either of the 
/teal nr of the omdy&* m This view is held by those who think that 
avidyH is not the materia] cause of the world : these are technically 
called Qvidyopadana-bheda-vadiw, It is through thh ovidya that the 
peas suffer the cycle of births and rebirths, and this tirtdyd is 
natural to the pvm f since the pvas themselves are the products of 
tmidya 1 3 * * * And it is through listening to the Vedantic texts, right 
thinking, meditation, etc. that true knowledge dawns and the 
fwidya is destroyed: it was through this ovidya that the pvas were 
separated from Brahman; with its destruction they attain Brahma- 
hood 6 . 

In defining the nature of Brahman as pure bliss Sankhap^ni the 
commentator raises some very interesting discussions* He starts 
by criticising the negative definition of happiness as cessation of 
pain or as a positive mental state qualified by such a negative 
condition®. He says that there are indeed negative pleasures which 
are enjoyed as negation of pain (e.g. a plunge into cold water 
is an escape from the painful heat); but he holds that there arc 
cases where pleasures and pains are experienced simultaneously 

1 itarwf&rdiraya pr&tafi£di haJpamidMm hi 

jwa VtbhfguK jn dtTnyd hdpartiL Ibid. p, io. 

3 omipapady'amdnfrtluiiw hi mtiyti; ttptipatfyam&zfiriktitvt yvihArtha-bh&vdn 
na m&y§ iytff* IMd, 

a nmUnvdn nr tart tarjimyn tva -d*fah. Ibid r 

1 ” a *■' ihwfu miiirza-jfl vidy&tti, ettrfyijrpa hi th;antukyd vidyGygh 

prmihryiih. Mi. pp . i j-j a, 

1 rndyayahv iu brahmano JH <* vfitkaktah, lan-mtrri:au brahma-mi r 4 7 pvm tin 
hftarati, yallu} ddi-bhcej* It id- fthliam paruuddhum paramdhlliim tva bhitvatr 

Ibid, 

* duhkha miTltir ti f-r Hi jif ij j/ uj lahdhir ni tuh/tum min r iarraihe} tuhhaif i 

MilrtW ttfi dhimriTlftlfiTQm ruti, Adynr MS, of Lhe SsnihiipAni p. iti. 
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and not as negation of each other* A man may feel painful heat in 
the upper part of his body and yet feel the lower part of his body 
delightfully cool and thus experience pleasure and pain simul¬ 
taneously (sukha-dtMheyug&p&J jmyete). Again, according to the 
scriptures there is unmixed pain in Hell, and this shows that pain 
need not necessarily be relative. Again, there are many cases (e,g* 
in the smelling of a delightful odour of camphor) where it cannot 
be denied that we have an experience of positive pleasure 1 . 
SankhapLini then refutes the theory of pain as unsatisfied desire 
and happiness as satisfaction or annulment of desires {visaya- 
prapiim tina ftainu eta dufihham Utah tan-mvfttir eca sukham 
btmrifyati) by holding that positive experiences of happiness are 
possible even when one has not desired them 2 . An objection 
to this is that experience of pleasures satisfies the natural, 
but temporarily in active, desires in a sub-conscious or potential 
condition 3 . Again, certain experiences produce more pleasures in 
some than in others* and this is obviously due to the fact that one 
had more latent desires to be fulfilled than the other. In reply to 
these objections Sankhapani points out that, even if a thing is 
much desired, yel T if it is secured after much trouble, it does not 
satisfy one so much as a pleasure which comes easily. II pleasure 
is defined as removal of desires, then one should feel happy before 
the pleasurable experience or after the pleasurable experience, when 
all traces of the desires are wiped out, but not at the time of 
enjoying the pleasurable experience; for the desires are not wholly 
extinct at that time. Even at the time of enjoying the satisfaction 
of most earnest desires one may feel pain. So it is to be admitted 
that pleasure is not a relative concept which owes its origin to the 
sublotion of desires, but that it is a positive concept which has its 
existence even before the desires are subkted 4 . If negation of 
desires be defined as happiness, then even disinclination to food 
through bilious attacks is to be called happiness*. So it is to be 
admitted that positive pleasures are in the first instance experienced 
and then are desired* The theory that pains and pleasures are 
relative and that without pain there can be no experience of 
pleasure and that there can be no experience of pain without an 

1 Ibid, pp. xO| 21* m M Ibid, p* 22. k 

1 tahcijv hi ragiift Off! H *** fHir-Marwfj, Ibid. 

P ^ ntah kanm-mvruek prfg-bkmi wkha-iwitu-bhtitum cfpwyam, IMJ, p. 27. 

1 Ibid, p- IS- 
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experience of pleasure is false and consequently the Vedafitie view 
is that the state of emancipation as Brahma hood may well be 
described as an experience of positive pure bliss 1 . 

Sankara in his commentary on the Brahma-sUira and in hb 
commentaries on some of the Upanisads and die MandMkya^ 
karika had employed some elements of dialectical criticism, the 
principles of which had long been introduced in well-developed 
forms by the Buddhists, The names of the three great dialecticians, 
Sriharsa* Anandajnana and Citsukha, of the Sankara school, are 
well known„ and proper notice has been taken of them in this 
chapter. But among the disciples of Sankara the man who really 
started the dialectical forms of argument t who was second to none 
in his dialectical powers find w ho influenced all other dialecticians of 
the Sankara school „ Anan dabodha p Sriharsa, An an daj ftSn a t Cttsukha p 
Nrsirpha^rama and others^ was Mandana. Mandana’s great dia¬ 
lectical achievement is found in his refutation of the perception of 
difference (thrilii) m the Tarka-kandu chapter of his Brahma-siddhi. 

The argument arose as follows: the category of difference 
(bkeda) is revealed in perception p and* if this is so* the reality of 
difference cannot be denied, and therefore the Upanisad texts 
should not be interpreted in such a way as to annul the reality 
of 11 difference/' Against such a view"-point Magana undertakes 
to prove that “difference/ 1 whether as a quality or character¬ 
istic of things or as an independent entity> is never experienced 
by perception (praiyak ja) 1 . He starts by saying that perception 
yields three possible alternatives, viz, (i) that it manifests a 
positive object, (z) that it presents differences from other objects, 
(3) that it both manifests a positive object and distinguishes it 
from other objects®. In the third alternative there may again be 
three other alternatives, viz. (i) simultaneous presentation of the 
positive object and its distinction from others, (ii) first the pre¬ 
sentation of the positive object and then the presentation of the 
difference* (iii) first the presentation of the difference and then 
the presentation of the positive object 4 . I f by perception differences 

3 ya&i dufMd-bhUi-ik Eukhn^i iydt fat ah iyild hhdvdnitir* lu uthhf 

duhkhilbhibvt ca tathd xyfitl eod. Ibid. p. 1 61„ 

* This diKu»km runs from pa^ 44 oF the Rrahmu-riddfa tin (he pre^) to 
(he end of (he second chapter, 

* fofftt tray ah kaipdfr T VOttsfri&trQpa-dddhifi vat H-aril army a vya^ 

ntitthtdnh vd. Brahma-siddfri, (U 

1 uhhaytumiim apt frtirigftfflnuiflr, ymig&padyam, t&ttOAticJuda*pQmdti) uidkrh, 
vidhi-pQrtftko vyovaetktdab. Ibid, 
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from other objects are experienced* or if it manifesto both the object 
and its differences, then it has to be admitted that “difference" is 
presented In perception; but, if it can be proved that only positive 
objects are presented in perception, unassociated with any pre¬ 
sentation of differences then it has to be admitted that the notion 
of difference is not conveyed to us by perception, and in that case 
the verdict of the Up am^ads that reality is one and that no diversity 
can be real k not contradicted by perceptual experience. Now 
follows the argument, 

Perception does not reveal merely the difference, nor does it 
first reveal the difference and then the positive object, nor both 
of them simultaneously; for the positive object must first he 
revealed, before any difference can be manifested. Difference 
must concern itself in a relation between two positive objects, 
c.g. the cow is different from the horse, or there b no jug here. 
The negation involved in the notion of difference can have no 
bearing without that which is negated or that of which it is 
negated, and both these are positive in their notion- The negation 
of a chimerical entity (e.g. the lotus of the sky) is to be inter¬ 
preted as negation of a false relation of its constituents, which 
arc positive in themselves (e.g. both the lotus and the sky are 
exist ents, the incompatibility b due to their relation in g, and it is 
such a relation between these two positive entities that is denied), 
or as denying the objective existence of such entities, which can 
be imagined only as a mental idea 1 . If the category of difference 
distinguishes two objects from one another, the objects between 
which the difference is manifested must first he known. Again, it 
cannot be held that perception, after revealing the positive object, 
reveals aUo its difference from other objects; for perception is 
one unique process of cognition, and there are no two momenta 
in it such that it should first reveal the object with which there is 
present sense-contact and then reveal other objects which are not 
at that moment in contact with sense, as also the difference between 
the two®. In the case of the discover}- of Onc*a own illusion, such 
as 11 this is not silver, bill coach-shell,” only the latter knowledge 
is perceptual, and this knowledge refers to and negates after the 
previous knowledge of the object as silver has been negated. It was 

1 kvtartin rrimitlGd huddfmu fftbdha-rQpdndm btrfrir mfwthah kriyatt. 

Brnkmu-fiddfiif II. 

* kramak somgmckalt yukty d mrikti -■ kttTwtit&nh 

na ta£ ra tadanydmuru fdyutf. Ibid. JL Kdnkd 3. 
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only when the presented object was perceived as “this before" 
that it was denied as being the silver for which it was taken, and 
when it was th us negated there was the perception of the conch- 
shell. There is no negative concept without there first being a 
positive concept; but it does not therefore follow that a positive 
concept cannot be preceded by a negative concept 1 . This is 
therefore not a case where there arc two moments in one unique 
perception, but there are here different cognitive experiences-. 

Again, there is a view (Buddhist) that it is by the power or 
potency of die indeterminate cognition of an object that both the 
positive determinate cognition and its difference from others are 
produced. Though the positive and the negative are two cognitions, 
yet, since they are both derived from the indeterminate cognition, 
it can well he said that by one positive experience we may also 
have its difference from others also manifested (ekn-vidhir eva myu- 
tyazwcched&hp. Against such a view Mandana urges that one 
positive experience cannot also reveal its differences from all other 
kinds of possible and impossible objects. A colour perceived at 
a particular time and particular place may negate another colour 
at that particular place and time, but it cannot negate the presence 
of taste properties at that particular place and time; but* if the very 
perception of a colour should negate ev erything else which is not 
that colour, then these taste properties would also be negated, and, 
since this is not possible, it has to be admitted that perception of 
a positive entity does nut necessarily involve as a result of that 
very process the negation of all other entities. 

There is again a view ihai things are by their very nature different 
from one another (fwkrtyarua bhinna hhavdh), and thus, when by 
perception an object is experienced, its difference from other 
objects is also grasped by that very act. In reply to this objection 
Mandana says that tilings cannot be of the nature of differences; 
firstly, in that case all objects would be of the nature of difference* 
and hence there would be no difference among them; secondly* as 

1 piftva-vifMrta-iifttte ratjatedau ,H idom rm iti cu tartmhiidrthu-idmrlnye mptithu 
I'idki-pnrra mi, hthtikd-tiddtes ta mrodhi-mjsdha-pGrua ucyttU: r Hhi-putteitd 
ca ni\ ammi nhfdhiryucytttt t na vidher nifidhupUrrakistd mpdhyate. Brahma- 
liddhit II. K&rikA j. 

1 m cVI talra eka-fifflnmya krnmiti'nd ty^pArald ubhttytt-mpaiya uffnitteh. Ibid . 

1 ntfwytf ram kalpuha-dariemmya yat jdmarihyam mytdirika -M 
urtildi i prutibhiinlFim jmiiiam tdtnp nedtim iti Tjkalpo bh&t'dhkrf- 

VQ-vyuvah&rom prmw3ftnyatL rr jatynfft jndiM-dvayam (dam tovihalp&ktfxt fw 
mmhtiipaknm toyor lal prntyakyum tntra ca rha-tidhir red 

lyintufthcda iti brUtJUi £n' + K s ODp’kmcntiLrv - , ibid. 
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t¥ difference” has no form, die objects themselves would be 
formless; thirdly, difference being essentially of the nature of 
negation, the objects themselves would be of the nature of negation; 
fourthly, since difference involves duality or plurality in its concept, 
no object could be regarded as one; a thing cannot be regarded as 
both one and many 1 . In reply to this die objector says that a thing 
is of the nature of difference only in relation to others (parapfksum 
vtistuno hhftla-h(ruah ndtmapekfmn), but not in relation to 
itself. In reply to this objection Mandana says that things which 
have been produced by their own causes cannot stand in need of 
a relation to other entities for their existence: ah relationing is 
mental and as such depends on persons who conceive the things, 
and so relationing cannot be a constituent of objective tilings 3 . 
If relation in g with other things constituted their essence, then 
each thing would depend on others—they would depend on one 
another for their existence (itaretar&fraya-prasafigat ). In reply to 
this It may be urged that differences are different, corresponding 
to each and every oppositional term* and that each object has a 
different specific nature Ln accordance with the different other 
objects With which it may be in a relation of opposition; hot, if 
this is so p then objects arc not produced solely by their own causes; 
for t if differences are regarded as their constituent essences, these 
essences should vary in accordance with every object with which 
a thing may be opposed. In reply to this it is urged by the objector 
that, though an object h produced by its own causes, yet its nature 
as differences appears in relation to other objects with which 
it is held in opposition. Mandana rejoins that on such a view 
it would be difficult to understand the meaning and function 
of this oppositional relation (apekfa); for it does not produce the 
object which is produced by its own causes, and it has no causal 
efficiency and it is also not experienced, except as associated 
with the other objects (nUndp chm -pro!tyogtndm bhrdak pralfyatr )< 
Difference also cannot be regarded as being of the essence of 
oppositional relation; it is only when there is an oppositional re¬ 
lation between objects already experienced that difference manifests 

1 tut bhedo imtium mptvf t l rnl-M&m t-pma*gaiab 

wTfij&ffltJ ea bJrirTtuin.'ittp vmtuno mlvakulpatf 

Rmhma-riddhi 9 ir. 5. 

* ruifrtkftS ttHttui itadnd vaitv-dburmo T-md vmlum vymmtkdpytnnt , tm khdtu 
$l'a-hetu'-prdpitti4tfyefu fua-bbiH'^-vyavassMiefu tsaitupt tywrtv 

anlarSpeita yujyQH* Ibid. II. 6, tvtti. 
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itself. Relations are internal and are experienced in the minds 
(if those who perceive and conceive 1 . But it is further objected 
to this that concepts like father and son are both relational and 
obviously externally constitutive. To this Mama's reply is that 
these two concepts are not based on relation, but on the notion 
of production; that which produces is the father and that which is 
produced is the son. Similarly also the notions of long and short 
depend upon the one occupying greater or less space at the time 
of measurement and not on relations as constituting thdr essence. 

In reply to thb the objector says that, if relations arc not regarded 
as ultimate* and if they are derived from different kinds of actions, 
then on the same ground the existence of differences may also be 
admitted. If there were no different kinds of things, it would not 
be possible to explain different kinds of actions. But Mandana's 
reply is that the so-called differences may be but differences in 
name; the burning activity of the same tire is described sometimes 
as burning and sometimes as cooking. In die Vedanta view it is held 
that all the so-called varied kinds of actions appear in one object, 
the Brahman „ and so the objection that varied kinds of actions 
necessarily imply the existence of difference in the agents which 
produce them is not valid. Again, the difficulty in the ease of the 
Buddhist ts in its own way none the less; for according to him ail 
appearances are momentary, and, if thb be so, how does he explain 
the similarities of effects that we notice? It can be according 
to them only on the basis of an illusory' notion of the sameness 
of causes; so p if the Buddhist can explain our experience of similarity 
on the false appearance of sameness of causes, the Vedantist may 
also in hb turn explain all appearances of diversity through 
illusory notions of difference, and there is thus no necessity of 
admitting the reality of differences in order to explain our notions of 
difference in experience*. Others again argue that the world must 
be a world of diversity r as the various objects of out experience 
serve our various purposes* and it is impossible that one and the 
same thing should serve different purposes. But this objection is 
not validi because even the self-same thing can serve diverse 
purposes; the same fire can bum, illuminate and cook. There is no 
objection to there being a number of limited (ovacchittmi) qualities 

1 fHiutfifryfm nptkffim mi amtoartats* atv mi tmiM-mshhaws^ r Ibid. 

1 alha dpi kulpuml^vifaytid titfudSt kdiyarya itifyttld 

fiiin ftj tor hi bhedfid rtfl kafpand • cipvpA Aid jy ah hrdli ■- if ddh cr mildhd ktifuftn- 
bhida-kalptmfi. Ibid. 
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or characters in the self-same thing, ft b sometimes urged that 
things are different from one another because of their divergent 
powers (e.g; milk is different from sesamum because curd is 
produced from milk and not from sesamum); but divergence of 
powers is like divergence of qualities, and, just as the same fire 
may have two different kinds of powers or qualities * namely „ that 
of burning and cooking, so the same entity may at different 
moments both possess and not possess a power, and this does 
not in the least imply a divergence or difference of entity, ft is 
a great mystery that the one self-same thing should have such 
a speeEal efficiency (sfimartky&ti&xya) that it Gin be the basis of 
innumerable divergent appearances. As one entity is supposed 
to possess many divergent powers* so one self-same entity may 
on the same principle be regarded as the cause of divergent 
appearances h 

Againi it b held by some that "difference” consists in the 
negation of one entity in another. Such negations* it may be 
replied, cannot be indefinite in their nature; for then negations of 
ail things in all places would mate them empty. If, however, 
specific negations are implied with reference to determinate 
entities, then, since the diameter of these entities, as different from 
one another* depends on these implied negations, and since these 
implied negations can operate only when there are these different 
entities* they depend mutually upon one another {itarrtardiraya) 
and cannot therefore hold their own. Again* it cannot be $aid that 
the notion of" difference" arises out of the operation of perceptual 
processes like determinate perception (occurring as the culmination 
of the perceptual process); for there is no proof whatsoever that 
"difference,” as apart from mutual negation, can be definitely 
experienced. Again, if unity of all things as " esiatcuts " (rut) was 
not realized in experience* it would be difficult to explain how one 
could recognise the sameness of things. This sameness or unity of 
things is by far the most fundamental of experiences, and it fa first 
man ifested as indeterminate experience, which later on transforms 
itself into various notions of difference 1 * In this connection 
Mupdana also takes gTeat pains in refuting the view' that things 
are twofold in their nature, both unity and difference, and also 

* firarytftam anubidrffinlvtiil fabhedena matiiA 
bh+tfo yatht I Carntif^ndm bhrrfad bhtdafi 

Brahma nddhi, u, JMMjI* 
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the jama view that unity and difference are both true in their own 
respective ways. But it is not necessary to enter into these details. 
The main point in his refutation of the category of difference 
consists in this, that he shows that it is inconceivable and dia¬ 
lectically monstrous to suppose that the category of difference can 
be experienced through perception and that it is philosophically 
more convenient to suppose that there is but one thing which 
through ignorance yields the various notions of difference than to 
suppose that there are in reality the infinite agreements of unity 
and difference just as they are experienced in perception 1 . 

In the third chapter of the Brahma-siddhi, called the Niyoga- 
kdmhi T M and ana refutes the Mim^mSa view that t|\e Vedintic texts 
are to be interpreted in accordance with the Mlmimsa canon of 
interpretation, viz. that Vedic texts imply either o command or a 
prohibition. But. as this discussion is not of much philosophical 
importance, it is not desirable to enter into JL In the fourth 
chapter p called the Siddhi-kunda , M and ana reiterates the view that 
the chief import of the I'pani^ad texts consists in showing that the 
manifold world of appearance does not exist and that its mani¬ 
festation is due to the ignorance {avutya) of the individual souls 
(jlva)* The sort of ultimate reality that is described in the Upanisad 
texts is entirely different from all that we see around u£ t and it 
is as propounding this great truth, which cannot be known by 
ordinary experience, that the Uponisads are regarded as the only 
source from which knowledge of Brahman can be obtained, 

Suresvara (a*d. 800). 

Surc£vara*s chief works are the Naifkarmya-siddhi and Brhad- 
Granyakopam^iid-bhusya^ritika . The Nakharmya-siddhi has at 
least five commentaries p such as the Bhava-tattva-prakmika by 
Citsukha, which is based on jnanottama^Qw/driA^ This Candriha 
is thus the earliest commentary on the A d if ha rmyu - siddhi „ It is 
difficult to determine jhanottnma's date. In the concluding verses of 
this commentary the two names Satyabodha and JnSnoitama occur; 
and Mr Hiriyanna points out in his introduction to the Nm^barmya- 
siddki that these two names also oceur in the Sarvajna-pi|ha of Con- 
jeeventm T to which he claims to have belonged as teacher and pupil* 

1 ekaiy&ht&itu mahimft ytm fleinrt'd f>rtikiSfair 

fdqhavrm m fir bhwnantfm atk&ktfy abkirmnvai. 

Brahma-iiddhi t u„ Kfirikti 31, 
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and according to the list of teachers of that Mat ha JMnottaim was 
die fourth from Sankara. This would place ] nano Hama at a very 
early date; if, however, the concluding verses are not his, but in¬ 
serted by someone else, then of Course they give no clue to his date 
except the fact that he must have lived before Citsukha, since 
Citsukha's commentary was based on JnlnoLtama's commentary 
CandriM. Another commentary is the Vidya-surabhi of JhinSmita, 
the pupil of Uttamamrta; another is the Nm$karmya~$iddh£- 
vmtrema of Akhilatman, pupil of Daiurathapriya; and there b also 
another commentary, called Sdrdrtha, by Ramadatta, which is of 
comparatively recent date. 

Sure^vara’a Nm^hurmya-siddhi is divided into Four chapters* 
The first chapter deals with discussions regarding the relation of 
Vedic duties to the attainment of Vedantic wisdom. At-idyd is 
here defined as the non-perception in one's experience of the 
ultimate oneness of the self: through this rebirths rake place, and 
it is the destruction of this ignorance which is emancipation (tan- 
Ttds'o muktir dtrrmnah). The Mlmamsists think that, if one ceases 
to perform actions due to desire (kdmya-karma) and prohibited 
actions, then the actions which have already accumulated wiD 
naturally exhaust themselves in lime by yielding fruits, and an, since 
the obligatory duties do not produce any new karma, and since no 
other new karmas accumulate, the person w ill naturally be emanci¬ 
pated from karma. There is p however p in the Vedas no injunction 
in favour of the attainment of right knowledge* So one should 
attain emancipation through die performance of the Vedic duties 
abne. As against this Mimamsa view Suresvara maintains dot 
emancipation has nothing to do with the performance of actions. 
Performance of Vedic duties may have an indirect and remote 
bearing, in the way of purifying oneb mind, but it has certainly 
no direct bearing on the attainment of salvation. Surc£vam states 
a view attributed to Brabmadatta in the Yidyd-rurahhi commentary, 
that ignorance is not removed merely by the knowledge of the 
identity of oneself with Brahman, as propounded in Vedanta texts, 
hut through long and continuous meditation on the same. So the 
right apprehension of the Upanisadic passages on the identity of 
the Brahman and the individual does not immediately produce 
salvation; one has to continue to meditate fora Song time on 
such ideas of identity; and all the time one has to perform all 
one's obligatory' duties, since, if one ceased to perform them T this 
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would be a transgression of one's duties and would naturally produce 
sins t and hence one would not be able to obtain emancipation. 
So knowledge must be combined with the performance of duties 
{jndna-kanria-samuecaya^ which is vehemently opposed by Sankara. 
Another view which occurs also in the V&rttika t *ad is there referred 
to by the commentator AnandujtVina as being that of Mandana, 
is that; as the knowledge derived from the Vedantic texts is verbal 
and conceptual, it cannot of itself lead to Brahma-knowledge, 
but, when these texts are continually repeated, they produce 
a knowledge of Brahman as a mysterious effect by just the same 
kind of process as gives rise to the mysterious effects of sacrificial 
or other Vedic duties. The VSriUka refers to various schools 
among the adherents of the joint operation of knowledge and 
of duties (jmna-karma-iamut££tya) i some regarding jfidrui as 
being the more important, others regarding karma as more im¬ 
portant, and still others regarding them both as being equally 
important, thus giving rise to three different schools of jtldna- 
karma-samuccaya. Surrfvara tries to refute all these views by 
saying that true knowledge and emancipation are one and the 
same thing, and that it does not in the least require the per¬ 
formance of any kind of Vedic duties, Burc^vara also refutes 
the doctrine of the joint necessity of karma and jndna on the view 
of those modified dualists, like Bhartrprapanca, who thought that 
reality w as a unity in differences, $o that the doctrine of differences 
was as true as that of unity, and that, therefore, duties have to be 
performed even in the emancipated state, because, the differences 
being also real* the necessity of duties cannot be ignored at any 
stage of progress* even in the emancipated state, though true 
knowledge is also necessary for the realization of truth as unity. 
5 vtre£vara*s refutation of this view is based upon two considera¬ 
tions* viz. that the conception of reality as being both unity and 
difference is self-contradictory, and that, when the oneness is 
realized through true knowledge and die sense of otherness and 
differences is removed* it is not possible that any duties can be 
performed at that stage; for the performance of duties implies 
experience of duality and difference 1 . 

The second chapter of the Nm§karmya~siddki is devoted to the 
exposition of the nature of self-realization, as won through the 
proper interpretation of the unity texts of the Upunisads by a 
1 Sec alsp Prof. Hiriyjnna r B introduction lo his edition of the Naffkurmya-riildhi* 
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proper teacher. The experience of the ego and all its associated 
experiences of attachment, antipathy, etc., vanish with the dawn 
of true self-knowledge of unity. The notion of ego is a changeful 
and extraneous element, and hence outside the element of pure 
consciousness. All manifestations of duality are due to the dis¬ 
tracting effects of the rnitahkarana. When true knowledge dawns, 
the self together with all that is objectivity in knowledge vanishes* 
All tlie illusory appearances arc due to the imposition of ajnaiui on 
the pure self, which, however, cannot thereby disturb the unper¬ 
turbed unity of this pure self. It is the antahharana^ or the intellect, 
that suffers all modifications in the cognitive operations; the 
underlying pure consciousness remains undisturbed all the Same, 
Yet this non-self which appears as mind, intellect, and its objects 
is not a substantive entity like the prakfti of the Samkhya; for its 
appearance is due merely to ignorance and delusion. This world- 
appearance is only a product of nescience (ajndmi) or false and 
indescribable illusion on the self H and is no real product of any real 
substance as the Samkhya holds* Thus it is that the whole of die 
world-appearance vanishes like the illusory silver in the conch-shell 
as soon as truth is realised. 

In the third chapterSure£vara discusses the nature of qjildna, its 
relation with the self* and the manner of its dissolution. There are 
two entities»the self and the non-self; now the non-self, being itself 
a product of apffina (nescience or ignorance), cannot be regarded 
as its support or object; so the ajrifirtii has for its support and object 
the pure self or Brahman; the ignorance of the self is also in regard 
to itself, since there is no other object regarding which ignorance is 
possible^-the entire field of objective appearance being regarded 
as the product of ignorance itself. It is the ignorance of the real 
nature of the self that transforms itself into all that is subjective 
and objective, the intellect and its objects. It is thus clear that 
according to Suresvara, unlike Yftcaspatt Mbra and Mandana, the 
avidyit b based not upon individual peraonsf/fetf), but upon the pure 
intelligence itself. It b this ignorance which* being connected and 
based upon the pure self, produces die appearances of individual 
persons and their subjective and objective experiences. This ajiidna, 
as mere ignorance, is experienced in deep dreamless sleep, when all 
its modifications and appearances shrink within it and it is ex¬ 
perienced in itself as pure ignorance, which again in the waking 
state manifests itself in the whole series of experiences. It is easy to 
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See that this view of the relation of ajtlomi to pure intelligence is 
different from the idealism preached by Mnndana, as noticed in the 
previous section* An objection is raised that, if the ego were as much 
an extraneous product of ajtlana as the so-called external objects, 
then the ego should have appeared not as a subject, but as an object 
like other external or interna] objects (e.g. pleasure, pain, etc.). To 
this Suns vara replies that, when the tintahkcimna nr mind is trans¬ 
formed into the form of the external objects, then, in order to give 
subjectivity to it, the category of the ego {ahamkara) is produced 
to associate objective experiences with particular subjective centres, 
and then through the reflection of the pure intelligence by way of 
this category of the ego the objective experience, as associated with 
this category of the ego, appears as subjective experience. The 
category of the ego, being immediately and intimately related to 
the pure intelligence, itself appears as the knower, and the objec¬ 
tivity of the ego is not apparent, just as in burning wood the fire 
and that which it bums cannot be separated. It is only when the 
pure intelligence is reflected through the ajnatui product of the 
category of the ego that die notion of subjectivity applies to it, 
and all dial is associated with it is experienced as the “this," the 
object, though in reality the ego U itself as much an object as the 
objects themselves. All this false experience, however, is destroyed 
in the realization of Brahman, when Vedintic texts of unity are 
realized. In the third chapter of the Naifkarmya-tiddJd the central 
ideas of the other three chapters are recapitulated. In the Varttika 
Surcivara discusses the very same problems in a much more 
elaborate manner, but it is not useful for our present purposes to 
enter into these details. 


Padmapada (a.d. 82a). 

Padmapada is universally reputed to be a direct disciple of 
Sanfcaracirya, and, since the manner of his own salutation to 
Sankartcarya confirms this tradition, and since no facts are known 
that can contradict such a view, it may safely be assumed that he 
was a younger contemporaryofgankaracaiya. There aremanv tradi¬ 
tional stones about him and his relations with Sankaracarya; but 
since their truth cannot be attested by reliable evidence, it is not 
possible to pronounce any judgment on them. Only two works are 
attributed to him, viz. the Panca-podikg, which is a commentary on 
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Santon’s commentary on the first four siitras of the Brahma-sBfta 
nnd Sankara's introduction to his commentary known as die odhyasa 
and the samhhdVitnd-bhasyaj and the Ajma-badhu^vyakftyaru^ called 
also Vedanfa-sara, This Punca-piidika Ls one of the most important 
of the Vedanta works known to us. It was commented on by 
FrakSdatraan (A 4 >. izqq) in his Panca-padika-mv^rana h The Pafica- 
pedika-mt'orana was further commented on by Albandinanda 
(a.d. 1350), a pupil of Anandagiri, in his TtiOva-dlparja. Ananda- 
puma (ajj, t6oo) t who wrote his Vidyd-sagari commentary on 
■Sriharsa’s Khandmm-khiimhi-khadya and also a commentary on the 
Muha-vidya-vidamhami s wrote a commentary on the Panca-padihiP. 
Nrsimhlirama also wrote a commentary on the Paiica-padika- 
called the Pidica -padika~t'ivariiTia-pTahiuika, and Srtkrsna 
also wrote one on the Pailza-padxka-vivarana . Aufrecht refers to 
another commentary by A mala nan da as Pafka-padik&ifctTa-dar- 
pami\ but this is undoubtedly a mistake for his ^rntm-darpima, 
which is noticed below, Amalanandn wms a follower of the 
Vacaspati line and not of the line of Padmapada and Praka^tman, 
Ram&nanda SarasvatJ f a pupil nf Govindananda. the audior of the 
Ratna-pnibha commentary on die Smikam-bttasya, wrote bis 
Viiarartopanyasa (a summan r of the main theses of die Vimram) 
as a commentary on Sankara's Bhmya\ but this was strictly on 
the lines of the Ponca-pQdika-vxvarana, though it was not a direct 
commentary thereon. Vidyaranya also wrote a separate monograph, 
called Vivamna-pmmeya-mmgraka, in which he interpreted the 
Vedantic doctrines on the lines of the Pimta-padika-vh&eQQ p Of 
all these die Vwarmopanyasa of Rantananda Saras vatl was probably 
the last important work on the Vhvrana line; for Ramananda's 
teacher Govindananda, the pupil of G opal a Sarasvatl and the 
pupil's pupil oi Sivarama, refers in his Rtitim-prahlia commentary 
to jagannadiasmma , s commentary on die SMkara-bk&fya, called 
the Rhasyti-dlpihil , and also to Anandagiri/s commentary as 
"vfddhah" p* 5 (Nin^aya-Sagara Press, 1904). Jagannatha was the 
teacher of Nraimhasrama; Govindananda must therefore have 
lived towards the end of the sixteenth century. Rlminanda may 

1 PrataiatmHin aho wrolr a metrical tummaxy c>f ^kani mid j work 

C&lled Sabda-rJrtun'a, in which he tried to prove the claims of (scriptural Ecaii- 

flftOiiy at valid cognition. 

* M JVIrTjJjing points Out in hit introduction to the Mahd-tidy^t^pxm&amt 
il Kens Unit AnandapOnja lived after Sahkara Mil™ (a.D. 1539), as 
from hit criticism of hi* reading of a passage of the Kfantfana-kh(mda*&hadva 

p. 5 S6(CbowUutmU). ^ 1 
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therefore be placed in the early part of the seventeenth century + 
Guvindananda himself also in his Ratna-prabhS commentary 
followed die Vivarana line of interpretation p and he refers to 
Prakaiatman with great respect as Praknidfma-Srj-caranaih {Ratna- 
prahha, p . 3). 

Padmapatla's method of treatment, as interpreted by Prakai- 
atman, has been taken in the first and the second volumes of the 
present work as the guide to the exposition of the Vedanta. It is not 
therefore necessary that much should be said in separate sections re¬ 
garding the Vcdintic doctrines of these two great teachers. But still 
a few words on Padmapada’s philosophy may with advantage be 
read separately. Padmapada says that mays, otyak/^ta, prahrti, 
agrahana, axyokla, tamah, karana, lay a, tekti, mahmupti, ttidra , 
fefdirtf and akasa are the terms which are used in older literature as 
synonymous with mddya. It is this entity that obstructs the 
pure and independently self-revealing nature of Brahman, and 
thus, standing as the painted canvas {citm-hkitti) of ignorance 
{avidy fl) t deeds {karma) and past impressions of knowledge (pfirva* 
ptajna-mmskara) produce the individual persons (jlvatr&pndika). 
Undergoing its peculiar transformations with God as its support, 
it manifests itself as the two powers of knowledge and activity 
{injfiuna-kriya-uikti-dvayiihiiya) and functions as the doer of all 
actions and the enjoyer of all experiences {kartrU-a-hhohirtzaikd- 
dharah ). In association with the pure unchangeable light of Brah¬ 
man it k the complex of these transformations which appears 
as tile immediate ego (aJunpkEra). It is through the association 
with this ego that the pure self is falsely regarded as the enjoyer 
of experiences. This transformation is called antahkarajin r mana$ t 
buddhi and the ego or the ego^feder iaham-pralyuyin) on the side 
of its cognitive activity, while on the vibratory side of its activity 
(sparida*iakty&) f it i$ called pram 1 or biomotor functions. The asso¬ 
ciation of the ego with the pure atman f like the association of the 
redness of a japa flower with a crystal, is a complex { granthi) w hich 
manifests the dual characteristics of activity of the mridyjt stuff 
and the consciousness of the pure self (samhh inti ohh ay a - r&p a ivd t ), 

On the question as to whether avidya has for both support 
{afrijyd) and object (vitaya) Brahman Padmapadak own attitude 
docs not seem to be very clear. He only says that avufyH mani¬ 
fests itself in the individual person (jlca) by obstructing the 
real nature of the Brahman as pure self-luminosity and that the 
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Brahman by its limitation (at? aechzda) through beginninglcss mdya 
is the cause of the appearance of infinite individual persons. But 
Prafcasatman introduces a long discussion, trying to prove that 
Brahman is both the support and the object of twidyH as against 
the view of Yacaspati Misra that atridy& has the Brahman as its 
object and the jsva as its support {diraya). This is thus one of the 
fundamental points of difference between the Vbar mm line of 
interpretation and the interpretation of the Vacaspati line* In this 
Prakaiatmnn agrees with the view of Sureivara and his pupil 
Sarvajnatman, though, as will be noticed, Sarvajnltman draws 
some nice distinctions which are not noticed by Sure£vara, 

Fadmapada draw* a distinction between two meanings of false¬ 
hood (mithyH), viz. falsehood as simple negation {apalmara-vacana) 

and falsehood as the unspeakable and indescribable {amrvac&a- 
yata-vdcaitti). It is prabably he who of all the interpreters first 
described ajftana or mridyS as being of a material nature (pidatmika) 
and of the nature of a power [jadatmikd avidyd-iakti) , and inter¬ 
preted Sankara T s phrase mithya-jnanti-vimiUdh " as meaning that 
it is this material power of ajMtui that is the constitutive or the 
material cause of the world-appearance, PratSiatman, however, 
elaborates the conception further in his attempts to give proofs in 
support of the view that avidya U something positive (khara-rUpa). 
These proofs have been repeatedly given by many other later 
writers, and have already been dealt with in the first volume of the 
present vyork, Fadmapada is also probably the first to attempt an 
explanation of the process of Vedantic perception w hich was later 
on elaborated by Pntka-siUman and later writers, and his views were 
ail collected and systematized in the exposition of the i'cdanta- 
paribhafa of Dbarmaraja Adhvarmdra in the sixteenth century. 
Describing this process, Fadmapada says that, as a result of the 
cognitive activity of the ego, the objects with which that is con¬ 
cerned become connected with it, and, as a result of that, certain 
changes are produced in it, and it U these changes that constitute 
the subject-object relation of knowledge (j^atvrjaeya-sarifbaridkafi). 
The antahkarfma, or psychical frame of mind, can lead to the limited 
expression of the pure consciousness only so far £3 it is associated 
w ith its object. The perceptual experience of immediacy (aparotqa) 
of objects means nothing more than the expression of the pure 
consciousness through the changing states of the aitiahkarana. The 
ego thus becomes 3 percciver {pramatr) through its connection 
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mth the underlying conadousness. Praka^atman, however p elab¬ 
orates it by supposing that the mtohkitrma goes out to the 
objective spatial positions, and assumes the spatial form of the 
objects perceived. Hence what Fadmapada conceived merely as 
the change of the tmmhharanQ states through the varying relation 
of the antahkarma with its objects, is interpreted in the definite 
meaning of this relation as being nothing mote than spatial super¬ 
position of the ontafrkar&na on its objects. In inference> however, 
there is no immediate know led ge, as this b mediated through 
relations with die reason [tiftga) f Knowledge however would mean 
both mediate and immediate knowledge; for it is defined as being 
the manifestation of the object (arthu-prakusa). 

On the subject of the causality of Brahman Fadmapada says 
that that on which the wo rid-appearance is manifested, the 
Brahman, is the cause of the world. On this point Prakliatman 
offers three alternative views, viz. (i) that, like two twisted threads 
in a rope, maya anti Brahman are together the joint cause of the 
world, (2) that that which has maya as its power i s die cause, 
and (3) that the Brahman which has mfiya supported on it is the 
cause of the world f but in all these the ultimate causality rests with 
Brahman, since maya is dependent thereon. Brahman is sarva-jfia 
(omniscient) in the sense that it manifests all that is associated with 
it, and it is the Brahman that through its mayd appears as the world 
of experience* The doctrines of avaccheda-vada and pratihimha- 
vada explained in the first volume of the present work are also 
at least as old as Padmapada's Panta-padika, and both Fadmapada 
and Prakasatman seem to support the reflection theory (prati- 
himba-vada), the theory that the jivo is but a reflected image of 
Brahman 1 * 


Vacaspati Misra (a,o. 840). 

Vacaspatl Miira, the celebrated author of a commentary called 
Ehomafi on Sankara's, commentary, is the author of a Tattvn-samlksa, 
a commentary' on Mandana’s Brahma-stdrfhi ; he also commented 
on the Suntkhya-karika, Vidhi-vm*ka t Nyaya-vdrttska^ and he was 

3 See Volume e, pp. 475 + 47ft. These two doctrines were probably present 
in germinal forms as early m the rtinrh century- But gradually more rmd more 
attcntioii mnt 10 hive been paid to them. Appay^ DlScjim gives a fjirly Road 
s Limmary of tbe*c two doctrines in the Parimatiii pp. 335-343, Sri Vlni 
ViUm Pnesj, Srtrangam^ without committing either himself or Yiczipari to any 
one of thc« virwi T 
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the author of a number of other works. In hb NySya-sUcfni- 
battdha h e gives his da te as S9S ( vafv-anka-vasu-vaUare ), which in all 
probability has to bo understood as of the Vikroma-sarnvat, and con¬ 
sequently he can safely be placed in a,d. 842. In his commentary 
called Bhamati he offers salutation to MartanLla-ulaka-svamin, 
which has been understood to refer to his teacher. But Amali- 
nanda in commenting thereon rightly points out that this word is a 
compound of the two names Martanda and Tikksisvamin, belong¬ 
ing to gods adored with a view to the fruition of one’s actions* 
Tilakasvamiit is referred to in YdjHjvaikya t 1.21*4 as a god p and the 
Alitahsam explains it as being the name of the god Kirttikeyaor 
Ska n da. Udayana* however, in hb Ay ay a - van i ik a- tatp&rya-pari- 
iuddhi (p + g) w a commentary on Yaeaspati’s Tatparya-tlku, refers 
to one Tritncana as being the teacher of Vlcaspali, and Yardhamana 
in his commentary on ft t called Kyaya-nibandhti-prakasa , con¬ 
firms this : Vacaspati himself also refers toTrilocanaguru , wham he 
followed in interpreting the word zyazmaya {Nyaya-hUtra, J. i. 4) 
as determinate knowledge (Mvtkalpa)\ It is however interesting 
to note that m die Nyaya-htmika (verse 3) he refers to the author of 
the Nyfkya-mauj&tl (in all probability Jay anta) as hb teacher (vufyjl- 
tarn) 1 , Yaeaspati says at the end of his Bhamati commentary that 
he wrote that work when the great king Nrga was reigning. This 
king, so far as the present writer is aware, has not yet been histori¬ 
cally traced. BJmmatl was Yacaspati's last great work; for in the 
colophon at the end of the Bhamati lie says that he had already 
written hb Nydya-kaniktl, Tattzu-samsksa, Tattva-hindu and other 
w r orks on Nyaya, Sarpkhya and Yoga, 

VSeaspatib Vedantic works are Bhamati and Tattva-samiksd 
(on Brahma-siddhi). The last work has not yet been published, 
Aufrccht, referring to hb work, Taitva-bm 4 u w says that it is a 
Vedanta work. This is however a mistake p as the work deals with 
the sphafa doctrines of sound, and ha* nothing to do with Vedanta. 
In the absence of Yacaspati's Tattva-uimiha^ which has not been 
published, and manuscripts of which have become extremely 
scarce, it b difficult to give an entirely satisfactory account of the 
special features of VacaapatYs view of Vedanta. But hb Bhamati 

1 fri!attma-guFGnniln-Tn&Tj£tlniiganKmomTnikhm)i 

yathdm^titim yathO-Vinitt vp&khyfiiam idam idflum. 

NyfiyihtoSrttikti- Wtpmya p r £7, Den arts, 189®. 

1 rt/nrlrw- nmira-iamaxtbp nr^w-mafyorfpyt rucirdm 

pfamtitTt prMavitrt Tidy&tannx nama gttrarr* 

Nyrlyti-*kanilu} a inLrudiictQiy venr. 
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eommmtary is a great work, arid it h possible to col Sect from it 
some of the main features of his views. As to the method of 
Vftcaspati’s commentary h he always tries to explain the text as 
faithfully its he can, keeping himself in the background and direct¬ 
ing his great knowledge of the subject to the elucidation of the 
problems which directly arise from the texts and to explaining 
the allusions and contexts of thoughts, objections and ideas of 
other schools of thought referred to in the text. The Bhamafi 
commentary on Sankara's Blidsya is a very important one, and 
it had a number of important sub-commentaries. The most 
important and earliest of these is the Vedanta-kalpa*taru of 
Amalananda (a. 1>. 1247-1260)* on which Appaya Oiksita (about 
A.D. 1600) wrote another commentary called Ved&nta-kalpa 
taru-p&rimnla x . The Ved&nta-ksilpa- tant was also commented on 
by Laksmlnmmha, author of the Tarka-dipikS, son of Konda- 
bhatta and grandson of Rahgojl Bhana. towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, and this commentary is called Ahhoga. 
The Ahhoga commentary is largely inspired by the Vedanta- 
kalpa-tari4-paritfmta T though in many cases it differs from and 
criticizes it. In addition to these there are also other commentaries 
on the Bhamafi t such as the Rhamatl-titeka, the BhatmU-vil3$ti f 
the BhamatUtyakhya by Sriranganltha and another conuneruary 
on the Vedartia-kalpa-taru r by Vaidyanarha Payagurfda, called the 
Ved&iitii-kalpQ-iarii-mafijftri, 

Vacaspati defines truth and reality as immediate self-revelation 
(ma-pmkaiafa) which is never contradicted (abadhita). Only the 
pure self can be said to be in this sense ultimately real. He thus 
definitely rejects the definition of reality' as the participation of the 
class-concept of being, as the Naiyayikas hold, or capacity of doing 
work [artka-kriy&k&ritva), as the Buddhists hold. He admits two 
kinds of ojMna^ as psychological and as forming the material cause 
of the mind and the inner psychical nature of man or as the material 
world outside. Thus he says in his commentary on the Satlkara- 

1 Amalantinda sUa wrote an 01 her wort, called in which, 

Oleine the different fupfcs of the BrtiJrnm-tEtrm, he tne-d so *five a 

plain and simple general explmaunn of the whole topic without entefitiir into 
much diicuuioti on the intetpre^ation* of tht different jtCfw on the- topic. These 
general lectures on the adltikuTunm of the Brahma - tfitf ^ d i d uot^ however, teved 

orffpnaliry qf -views on the part of AtniUnmdi, but were based on Vflcu- 
pati's interpretation, and were blit reflection* of his views, as Ainatlnandn 
hinwlf admits in the second vera* of the S&ttra-dorpaya {Vdcatpati-moti-vfmbi' 
turn ddawiwni pfdrabhe timakim )—Sri Vflpi Viksa Pmi p h>i ^Srimngam, Mikdnts. 
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bhasytt, I. iii. 30* that at the time of the great dissolution (maha- 
pralaya) all products of avidyi i* such as the psychical frame 
{ontiihkarana), cease to have any functions of their own* but 
are not on account of that destroyed; they are at that time merged 
in the indescribable avidya, their root cause, and abide there 
as potential capacities {sQfqmrna iakli-rBperia) together With the 
wrong impressions and psychological tendencies of illusion. When 
the state of mahii-prataya is at an end, moved by the will of God* 
they come out like the limbs of a tortoise or like the rejuvenation 
during rains of the b^ies of frogs which have remained inert and 
lifeless all the year round* and then, being associated with their 
proper tendencies and impressions* they assume their particular 
names and forms as of old before the muha-pralaya. Though 
all creation takes place through God's will, yet God's will is also 
determined by the conditions of karma and the impressions pro¬ 
duced by it k This statement proves that he believed in avidya 
as an objective entity of an indescribable nature {anirvatyQ 
avidyd) t into which ill world-products disappear during the 
maka-pralaya and out of which they reappear in the end and 
become associated with psychological ignorance and wrong im¬ 
pressions which had also disappeared into it at the time of the 
maha-pwahtya. A tidy a thus described resembles very much die 
prakrti of Yoga, into which all die world-products disappear 
during a maha-prahya together with the fivefold avidyi and their 
impress Iona, which at die time of creation become associated with 
their own proper buddhis. In the very adoration hymn of the 
Bhamail Vacaspati speaks of avidya being twofold [tiimlva- 
dvitaya), and says that all appearances originate from Brahman 
in association with or with the accessory cause (safmkari-karana) 
of the two avidyas (avidya-thdtaya-sacitmiya) . In explaining this 
passage Amalananda points out that this refers to two avidyas y one 
as a beginning!ess positive entity and the other as the preceding 
series of beginning I css false impressions (anya ptirvapUna-khraina^ 
samskarah). There is thus one aspect of uvsdyS which forms die 
material stuff of the appearances; but die appearances could not 
have been appearances if they were not illusorily identified with 
the immediate and pure self-revelation (srra-prakasfi cii) r Each 
individual person (/ftfi) confuses and misapprehends his psychical 
frame and mental experiences as intelligent in themselves, and 
it is by such an illusory confusion that diese psychical states 
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attain afty meaning as appearances; for otherwise these appearances 
could not have been expressed at all. But hmv does the person 
come in, since the concept of a person itself presupposes the very 
confusion w hich it is supposed to make? To this VScaspatTs reply 
is that the appearance of the personality is due to a previous false 
confusion, and that to another previous false confusion (ct Man- 
d^uia)* So each false confusion has for its cause a previous false 
confusion,and that another false confusion and so on in a beginning- 
I css series, It is only through su ch a beginning! essseries of con fusions 
that all the later states of confusion are to be explained. Thus 
on the one hand die avidyu operates in the individual person, the 
jtotft as its locus or support (Mraya), and on the other hand it 
has the Brahman or pure self-revealing intelligence a$ its object 
which it obscures and through which it makes its false 
appearances to be expressed, thereby giving them a false semblance 
of reality* whereby all the world-appcantnees seem to be manifes¬ 
tations of reality 1 , It is easy to see how this view differs from the view 
of the Samhsepa-sarlraka of Sarvajnatma Muni; fur in the opinion 
of the latter, the Brahman is both the support (array a) and the 
object (t^oya) of afffana, which means that the illusion does not 
belong to the in dividual person, but is of a transcendental character. 
It is not the individual person as such (jlva), but the pure intelli¬ 
gence that shines til rough each individual person (pratyok-cir) f 
that is both obscured and diversified into a manifold of appearances 
in a transcendental manner. In Yaeaspati's view; however, the 
illusion is a psychological one for which the individual person is 
responsible, and it is caused through a beginninglcss chain of 
illusions or eon fusions, where each succeeding illusory experience 
is explained by a previous illusory mode of experience^ and that by 
another and so on. The content of the dlusory experiences is also 
derived from the indescribable tmidy& f which is made to appear as 
real by their association with Brahman, the ultimately real and 
self-revealing Being. The illusory appearances, as they are, cannot 
be described as being existent or non-existent; for, though they 
seem to have their individual existences, they are always negated 
by other existences^ and none of them have that kind of reality 
which can be said to defy all negation and contradiction; and it 
is only such uncontradicted self-revelation that can be said to be 

* 11 » In the litter view that V*aap*ti differ* from MaijcJma, on whose 
Brahmu-iidtte he wrote hi* Taitva-uzmhti. 
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ultimately real. The unreality of world-appearances comists in the 
fact that they arc negated and contradicted; and yet they are not 
absolutely non-existent like a hare*s horn, since, had they been so, 
they could not have been experienced a! alL So tn spite of the fact 
that the appearances are made out of nvidyd* they have so far 
as any modified existence can be ascribed to them, the B rah man 
as their underlying ground, and it is for this reason that Brahman 
is to be regarded as the ultimate cause of the world. As soon as 
this Brahman is realized, the appearances vanish; for the root of 
all appearances is their illusory confusion with reality,the Brahman. 
In the Bhdmati commentary on Sankara's commentary, u* ii. a8 t 
Vacaspati points out that according to the Sankara Vedanta the 
objects of knowledge are themselves indescribable in their nature 
(twirvacanlyam nUadi) and not mere mental ideas (na hi brahma- 
vadino nlludy-ukaram vittim a hhy up agueehim i i hint it aturva&mfyam 
ntiadi). The externa! objects therefore are already existent 
outside of the perceiver, only their nature and stuff are inde¬ 
scribable and irrational {fittirpafya}. Oxtr perceptions therefore 
refer always to such objects as their excitants or producers, and 
they are not of the nature of pure sensations or ideas generated 
from within, without the aid of such externa] objects. 


Sarvajnatma Muni (A.D.goo). 

Sarvajfiatmj Muni was a disciple of Suresvarieirya, the direct 
disciple of Sankara, to whom at the beginning of his work Sumk* 
fepa-imraka he offers salutation by the name Dt-veSvara, the word 
being a synonym of the word sura in Surc^vara, The identification of 
Deveivara w ith Suruivara ismadeby Rima Tlriha, th e commentator 
on the Samkiepa-iariraka* and this identification does not come 
into conflict with anything else that is known about Sarvajfiatma 
Muni either from the text of his work or from other references to 
him in general . It is said that his other name w as Nityabodhacarya. 
The exact date of neither Surdvam nor SarvajMtim can be 
definitely determined. Mr Pandit in his introduction to the Gmida- 
vaho expresses the view that t since Bhavabhuri was a pupil of 
Kumarila* Kumarila mast have lived in the middle of the seventh 
century, and T since Sankara was a contemporary of Kumlrib {on the 
testimony of the Sttfikitra-dig-vijitya }*he must have lived either in 
the seventh century or in the first half of the eighth century . In ihe 
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first volume of the present wort Sankara was placed between AA 
7SCH-S20, The arguments of Mr Pandit do not raise any new point 
for consideration. His theory that BhavabhuU was a pupil of Kuma- 
rila is based on the evidence of two manuscripts, where, at the end of 
an act of the MSlati-Miidhava j it is said that the work was written 
by a pupil of Rumania. This evidence, as I have noticed elsewhere, 
is very slender. The tradition that Sankara was a contemporary of 
Rumania, based as it is only on the testimony of the Safikara-dig- 
vijoya 9 cannot be seriously believed. All that can be said is that 
Rumania probably lived not long before Sankara, if one can infer 
this from the fact that Sankara does not make any reference to 
Rumania. Hence there seems to be no reason why the traditionally 
accepted view that Sankara was bom in Sam vat 844, or Ap&. 788, 
or Kali age 3SS9, should be given up 1 . Taking the approximate 
date of Sankara's death to be about A4>- 820 and taking into con¬ 
sideration that Suresvara^ the teacher of Sarv r ajnatman t occupied 
his high pontifical position for a long time, the supposition that 
Sarvajuatman lived in a.o* 900 may not be very far wrong. More¬ 
over, this does not come into conflict with the fact that Vacaspati, 
who probably wrote his earlier work the Nyuya-srtci-nihaftdha in 
A.0,842, also wrote his commentary on Mandana’a Brahma-dddhi 
when Suresvara was occupying the pontifical position. 

Sarvajhatmi* Muni was thus probably a younger contemporary 
of Yacaspati Miira, In his Samk$epa-£&rfraka he tries to describe 
the fundamental problems of the Vedanta philosophy , a$ explained 
by Sankara. This work, which is probably the only work of his 
that is known to us, is divided into four chapters, w ritten in verses 
of different metres* It contains in the first chapter 563 verses, 
in the second 248, in die third 365 and in the fourth 63, In the 
first chapter of the work he maintains that pure Brahman b the 
ultimate cause of everything through the instrumentality (Aw) 
of ajMm, The ajflana t which rests on (asraya) the pure self and 
operates on it as its object (i^isaya), covers its real nature {acchadya) 
and creates delusory appearances {irikppati) t thereby producing 
the threefold appearances of God (l£vara) f soul (jfaa) and the 
world. This ajfiiina has no independent existence, and its effects 
are seen only through the pure self (cid-ettman) as its ground and 
object, and its creations are all false. The pure Self is directly 
perceived in the slate of dreamless sleep as being of the nature 
1 S« pp. Safi* 227. 
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of pure bliss and happiness without the slightest touch of sorrow; 
and pure bliss can only be defined as that which is the ultimate 
end and not under any circumstances a means to anything else; 
such is abo the pure self, which cannot be regarded as being a 
means to anything elsu; moreover s there U the fact that everyone 
always desires hb self as the ultimate object of attainment which 
he loves above anything else. Such an infinite love and $uch an 
ultimate end cannot be this limited self, which is referred to as the 
agent of our ordinary actions and the sufferer in the daily concerns 
of life. The intuitive perception of the seers of the Upanisads also 
confirms the truth of the self as pure bliss and the infinite. The 
illusory impositions on the other hand arc limited appearances 
of the subject and the object which merely contribute to the 
possibility of false attribution and cannot therefore be real {na 
v^tiTVum tut). When die Brahman is associated with ujitahti there 
arc two false entities, vb + the ajnana and the Brahman 3s asso¬ 
ciated with the apt$na\ but this does not imply that the pure 
Brahman, which underlies all these fabc associations, is itself also 
false, since this might lead to the criticism that, everything being 
false, there is no reality at all, as some of the Buddhists contend. 
A distinction Is drawn here between fidJmra and cidkisfham. The 
pure Brahman that underlies all appearances is the true adhi~ 
tfhamj (ground), while the Brahman as modified; by the False ajfiami 
is a false adhara or a false object to which the false appearances 
directly refer. AU illusory appearances are similarly experienced. 
Thus in the experience "I perceive this piece of silver Jl (in the 
case of the false appearance of a piece of conch-shell as silver) the 
silvery character or the false appearance of the silver is associated 
with the “this” element before the perceiver, and the #l this” 
element in its turn, as the false object, becomes associated with 
the false silver as the “this silver.But, though the objectivity 
of the false silver ;is the “this” before the perceive r is false, the 
“this” of the true object of the conch-shell is not fabe. It is the 
above kind of double imposition of the false appearance on the 
object and of the false object on the false appearance that is known 
as parasptir&dhy&sa, It is only the false object that appears in the 
illusory appearance and the real object lies untouched. The inner 
psychical frame {antahkntana) to a certain extent on account of 
Its translucent character resembles pure Brahman, and on account 
of this similarity it is often mistaken for the pure self and the pure 
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self is mistaken for the ontahkarwia, It may be contended that there 
could be no ttnttihkar&mi without the illusory imposition,and so it 
could nqt itself explain the nature of Illusion, The reply given to 
such an objection is that the illusory imposition and its conse¬ 
quences are beginningless and there is no point of time to 
which one could assign its beginning. Hence, though the present 
illusion may be said to have taken its start with the antahkarma, the 
antakkaram 1 k itself the product of a previous imposition, and that 
of a prev ious tmUihkartina, and so on without a beginning„ Just as 
in the illusion of the silver in the conch-shell, though there is the 
piece of conch-shell actually existing, yet it is not separately seen, 
and all that is seen to exist is the unreal silver so the real Brahman 
exists as the ground,, though the world during the time of its ap¬ 
pearance is fdt to be the only existing thing and the Brahman is 
not felt to be existent separately from it. Yet this ajmna has no 
real existence and exists only for the ignorant. It can only be 
removed when the true knowledge of Brahman dawns, and it is 
only through the testimony of the Upanisads that this knowledge 
can dawn; for there is no other means of insight into die nature of 
Brahman. Truth again k defined not as that which is amenable 
to proof, but as that which can be independently and directly felt, 
ITic tfjfiana, again, is defined as being positive in its nature (hlwva- 
rdp£tm) and, though it rests on the pure Brahman, yet, like butter 
in contact with fire p it also at its touch under certain circumstances 
melts away* The positive character of ajfiana is felt in the world 
in its materiality and in ourselves as our ignorance. The real ground 
cause, however, according to the testimony of the Upanisads, k 
the pure Brahman, and the ajrnna is only the instrument or the 
means by which it can become the cause of all appearances; but, 
tijnfina not being itself in any way the material cause of the world, 
Sarvajnatman strongly holds that Brahman in association and 
jointly with ajnam cannot be regarded as the material cause of 
the world. The ujnamt is only a secondary means, without which 
the transformation of appearances is indeed not possible, hut which 
has no share in the ultimate cause that underlies them. He definitely 
denies that Brahman could be proved by any inference to the effect 
that that which is the cause of the production, existence and dis¬ 
solution of the world is Brahman, since the nature of Brahman 
can be understood only by the testimony of the scriptures. He 
indulges in long discussions in order to show how the Upanisads 
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can lead tu a direct and immediate apprehension of realky as 
Brahman. 

The second chapter of the book b devoted mainly to the further 
elucidation of these doctrines. In that chapter Sarvajnfitma Mxmi 
tries to show the difference of the Vedanta view from the Buddhist, 
which difference lies mainly in the fact that* in spite of the doctrine 
of illusion, the Vedanta admits the ultimate reality to be Brahman t 
which b not admitted by the Buddhists. He also shows how the 
experiences of waking life may be compared with those of dreams. 
He then tries to show that neither perception nor other means of 
proof can prove the reality of the world-appearance and criticizes 
the philosophic views of the Samkhya, Nyaya and other systems. 
He further clarifies hb doctrine of the relation of Brahman to ajMim 
and points out that the association of ajfiam b not with the one 
pure Brahman, nor w ith individual souls, but with the pure light of 
Brahmin, which shines as the basis and ground of individual souls 
(pralyakttxi) ; for it b only in connection with this that the Gjiiana 
appears and in perceived. When with die dawn of right knowledge 
pure Brahman as one is realized* the ajhana is not felt. It is only 
in the light of Brahman as underlying die individual souls that the 
ajMna is perceived* as when one says/'I do not know what you 
say ++ ; so it b neither the individual soul nor the pure one which, is 
Brahman, but the pure light as it reveals itself through each and 
every individual soul 1 . The true light of Brahman b always 
there, and emancipation means nothing more than the destruction 
of the ajtlarto i. In the third chapter San'ajriatman describes the 
ways (sadha/ia) by which one should try to destroy thb ojnofiu and 
prepare oneself for this result and for the final Brahma knowledge. 
In the last chapter he describes the nature of emancipation and 
the attainment of Brahmahood. 

The Satnkfepa-sarlraka was commented upon by a number of 
distinguished writers, none of whom seem to be very old. Thus 
NYsirphairama wrote a commentary' called TQtivti-bodhinf T Puru- 
suttama Diksita w'rote another called Subodhinl, Raghavinands 
another called Vidy^mfta-varp irf, VHvadeva another called Sid- 
d/wttte-d!pa r on which Rama Tlrtha, pupil of Krsna Tlrtha, 

1 n£jn£nn.m aJv uy as i im ilsrtty ti m iff am w qij? 
n ildrtfi J/j -vaifumnl£k}tinHn4tn 
ndrtanda-mtya-rifay^irtsyam if turn afuf 
praiy&kli'a-nt£irQ^tiiayiiFayaldnul)hnt*lj. 

Saiftfy -A&frujfe, |j. m. 
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based his commentary Anvayartha-prakoJika. Madhusudaita Sara- 
avail also wrote another commentary + called Sarnkfepa-JUffraka- 

sSra-samgraha. _ 

Anandabodha YatL 

Anandabodha is a great name in the school of Sankara Vedanta. 
He lived probably in the eleventh or the twelfth century 1 . He 
refers to Vacaspati's Tuttva-mmlhsa and criticizes, but without 
mentioning his name, Sarvajhitman's view of the interpretation of 
the nature of self as pure bliss. He wrote at least three works on 
Sankara Vedanta, viz. Nyaya-makaranda* Nyaya-dlpatah and 
Pramana-mala. Of these the Nyayn-makmanda was commented 
upon by Ciisukha and his pupil Stikhaprafca£a in works called 
NyuyG-makaranda-flM and :\yaya-makarandti-mtiectml, Sukha- 
prakasa also wrote a commentary on the Nyiya-dlpataft , called 
Nydya-dipavali-talparya-fika- Anubhutlsvarupa Acarya (late thir¬ 
teenth century), the teacher of Anandajniinp, abo wrote commen¬ 
taries on all the three works of Anandabodha. Anandabodha does 
not pretend to have made any original contribution and says that 
he collected his materials from other works which existed in his 
time 3 . He starts his Ny 3 ya-makaronda with the thesis that the 
apparent difference of different selves is False, since not only do 
the Upantsads hold this doctrine, but it is also intelligible on 
grounds of reason that the apparent multiplicity of selves can 
be explained on an imaginary supposition of diversity ( kalpanika - 
punqa-hheda), even though in reality there is but one soul. 
Arguing on the fact that even the illusory supposition of an 
imaginary diversity' may explain all appearances of diversity, 
Anandabodha tries to refute the argument of the Sdnikhya-kaTika 
that the diversity of souls is proved by the fact that with the birth 
and death of some there is not birth Or death of others. Having 
refuted the plurality of subjects in hie own way, be turns to the 
refutation of plurality of objects. He holds that difference (hheda) 
cannot be perceived by sense-perception, since difference cannot 
be perceived without perceiving both the object and all else 
from which it differs. It cannot be said that first the object is 
perceived and then the difference; fur perception will naturally 

* Mr Tripaihi En hh introduction to AnjmdajftJlna's Ttirka-mrngrahti give* 
Auandubod ha^ dale is AJX tzOO. 

9 K&na-iiibandha-kutttmil-prvbhavaradAla- 

ttyily ffpudi uj -m^ikor tin da -hndumbti fyq, 

jYjjJjyt- mabiranda , p* 359* 
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cease with awareness of its object, and there ts no way in which 
it can operate for the comprehension of difference; neither can it 
be held that the comprehension of difference can in any way be 
regarded as simultaneous with the perception of the scnsibles. 
Nor is it possible that, when two sensiblcs are perceived at two 
different points of time, there could be any wav in which their 
difference could be perceived; for the two sensible^ cannot be 
perceived at one and the same time. It cannot, again, be said that 
the perception of any sensible, say blue, involves with it the per¬ 
ception of all that is not blue, the yellow, the white, the red,etc.; 
for in that case the perception of any sensible would involve the 
perception of all other objects of the world. The negation of the 
difference of an entity does not mean anything more than the 
actual position of it- It is not. however, right to hold that all positive 
entities are of die nature of differences; for this is directly against 
all experience. If differences are perceived as positive entities, 
then to comprehend their differences further differences would be 
required, and there would thus be a vicious infinite. Moreover, 
differences, being negative in their nature, cannot be regarded as 
capable of being perceived as positive sensibles. Whether differ¬ 
ence is taken as a subject or a predicate in the form “the 
difference of the jug from the pillar," or "the jug is different from 
the pillar," in either case there is comprehension of an earlier and 
more primitive difference between the two objects, on the basis of 
which the category of difference is realized. 

Xnandabodha then discusses the different theories of error held 
by the Nyiya,Mimarnsa, Buddhism, etc. and supports the anirva- 
caniya theory of error 1 . In this connection he records his view as to 
why nescience (avidyd) has to be admitted as the cause of world- 
appearance, He points out that the variety and multiplicity of 
world-appearance cannot be explained without the assumption of 
a cause which forms its substance. Since this world-appearance 
is unreal, it cannot come out of a substance that is real, nor can it 
come out of something absolutely non-existent and unreal, since 
such a thing evidently could not be the cause of anything; hence, 
since the cause of world-appearance cannot be either real or unreal, 
it must have for its cause something which is neither real nor 
unreal, and the neither-real-nor-unreal entity is ttvidyu *. 

1 Set the first volume of the present work. eh. X. p, 4 Sj. 

1 Xyuytf - makaranda d pp. ill, 
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He next proceeds to prove the doctrine that the self Is of the 
nature of pure consciousness {Utmimah samtid-riipatva). This he 
does, firstly* by stating the view that awareness in revealing itself 
reveals also immediately its objects, and secondly # by arguing that 
even though objects of awareness may be varying* there is still 
the unvarying consciousness which continues the same even when 
there is no object. If there were only the series of awarenesses 
arising and ceasing and if there were constant and persistent 
awarenesses abiding all the time, how could one note the difference 
between one awareness and another* between blue and yellow? 
Referring to uvidya , he justifies the view of its being supported 
on Brahman* because avidyS t being indefinable in its nature, i e. 
being neither negative nor positive* there can be no objection to in 
being regarded as supported on Brahman. Moreover* Brahman can 
only he regarded as omniscient in its association with avidya, si nee all 
relations are of the nature of atiidyfi and there cannot beany omni¬ 
science without a knowledge of the relations. In his NyOya-dlpavaU 
he tries by inference to prove the falsity of the world-appearance 
on the analogy of the falsity of the illusory silver. His method of 
treatment is more or less the same as the treatment in the Advaita- 
siddhi of MadhusOdana Samvati at a much later period. There 
is practically nothing new in his Pramajia-mala, It is a small work 
of about twenty-five pages, and one can recognize here the argu¬ 
ments of the Nyfiya-mokoranda in a somewhat different form and 
with a different emphasis. A lost of Anandabodha's arguments were 
borrowed by the later writers of the Vedanta school, Vyasatlrtha 
of the Madhva school of Vedinta collected most of the standard 
Vedanta arguments from Anandabodha and Prakisaiman for re¬ 
futation in his Ny&yainria s and these were again refuted by 
Madhu&Odana’s great work, the Advaifa-tiddhi, and these refuted in 
their turn in Rama Tlrtha’s Myaydmrto- torafigini . The history 
of this controversy will be dealt with in the third volume of the 
present work. 


Maha-vidya and the Development of Logical Formalism. 

The Buddhists had taken to the use of the dialectic method 
of logical discussions even from the time of Xagarjuna. But this 
was by no means limited to the Buddhists. The Naiyayikas had 
also adopted these methods, as is well illustrated bv the writings 
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of Uddyntakam, YScaspari, Udayana and othersi 

Sankara himself had utilized this method in the refutation of 
Buddhistic, Jaina* Yai£e$iLa and other systems of Indian philo¬ 
sophy, But, though these writers largely adopted the dialectic 
methods of Nagarjuna’s arguments, there seems to be little attempt 
on their part to develop the purely formal side of Nagaijuna’s 
logical arguments, viz. the attempt to formulate definitions with 
the strictest formal rigour and to offer criticisms with that over¬ 
emphasis of formalism and scholasticism which attained their cul¬ 
mination in the writings of later Nyaya writers such as Raghunatha 
Siromani, jagadisn Bha^acarya, Mathurfinatha Bha|tacarya and 
Gadadhara lihauaeiirya, It is generally believed that such methods 
of overstrained logical formalism were first started by Gaiige^a 
Upadhyaya of Mifhtlfi early In the thirteenth century; But the 
truth seems to be that this method of logical formalism was 
steadily growing among certain writers from as early as the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. One notable instance of it is the formu¬ 
lation of the matm-tidya modes of syllogism by Kularka Pandita 
in die eleventh century. There h practically no reference to this 
mahS-vidya syllogism earlier than Srlharsa (a.d + 1 187) 1 * References 
to this syllogism are found in the writings of Citsukha Scary a 
(a.d. 1220)1 Amalan&nda, called also Vyasfliranm (a.d. 1247), 
Anandajnana (aj>* iz6o) t Venkata (a d. 1369), Se?a Slrngadhara 
(a+d* 1450) and others 3 . The mah 3 -v£dy& syllogisms were started 
probably some time in the eleventh century, and they continued 
to be referred to or refuted by writers till the fifteenth century, 
though it is curious to notice that they were not mentioned by 
Gahge^a or any of his followers, such as Raghunatha* JagadlAn 
and otliers, in their discussions on the nature of kevalEnvayi types 
of inference. 

1 gamlhe gerndhantara -pfatatfikd re yuktir mff ■ tad as litre cJ M no hdrrih ; 
taryd upy ajmdbHih khxirj*furflyf)tvtft , £rlhftrp 3 ! Kharufnmz-khan^n^khdifyp ,p, 11S1 p 
Chowkhamba edition. 

1 aifutva 4iyam gha^ah ehndgkxt&nyafcf rati f tdyrttV&Aadhikartftfbfya-paddr- 
huU'di paimtd ity-&tirmth£wdyJ-prayagmr &pi vedytiftw-tiddhir epy tikmfyd .— 

Citaukhd Adi ry* 1 * TattBa-prad&ib&t p. x 3 , ako p, 554. TheconimentHtor Fratyag- 
rftpa-bk.ijjai'an, mentions Klll3rl(o Pand 113 bf name, n^Hfl t#rvd maJum'JydM tac- 
chdyfi vdnye prayogdfi kha*t$w?yd W,—AmaUiriiin Ja'a \'eddntu-halpa*lant, p. 3^4 
(Benares, 1895}. faridmflggfe—An&ficbjfraiiii l & Tarktf-i-a 7 jigTxhn r 
p, 22. Also ,V> ( i_v<J- puriiuddJn n pp, 125, 126, 273-276, etc., jind 

Tallra-mukiJ-haltlpn with Smvdnhd-nddid t pp. 478, 4®^ 486-491. Mr M. R. 
Tcliinp hu collected nil the above references to maJn^ridyd in hi* introduction 
to the MaM-tidyd-i'idamhQm, Qaekwad's Oriental Series,, Barodn, igao. 
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In all probability moM-vidyd syllogisms were first started by 
Kularka Pandita in his Daia-iloki-maha-ridya-sfitra containing 
sixteen different types of definitions for sixteen different types 
of maka-vidya syllogisms. Assuming that Kularka Pandim, the 
founder of maha^tridyu syllogisms, flourished In the eleventh 
century, it may well be suggested that many other writers had 
written on this subject before Vadindra refuted them in the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century. Not only does Vadindra refer 
to the arguments of previous writers in support of maha-vidya and 
ift refutation of it in his Moh^~vidytt-vifambaiU2 % but Bhu vaila- 
sun dam Suri also in his commentary on the Maha-vidya^vidatnhutta 
refers to other critics of maha-vtitya. Recently two different com¬ 
mentaries have been discovered on maha-fidya, by Purusottama- 
vana and Purnaprajna. Venkata in his Nyaya-parihiddhi refers to 
the MaJtd-tddyS t the ] fana-mcinohara and the Pfatnana-mafijarij 
and Srinivasa in his commentary Nyaya-sara on the 1 \yfiya-pari- 
hiddhi describes them as works which deal with roundabout 
syllogisms (ttfkr&mmana) 1 * This shows that for four or five 
centuries rtmha-vtdyS syllogisms were in. certain quarters supported 
and refuted from the eleventh century to the sixteenth century. 

It is well known that the great Mlmamsa writers, such as 
Rumania Bhaffa and his followers h believed in the doctrine of the 
eternity of sounds, while the followers of the Nyaya and Vaiiesika, 
called also \augacaryas. regarded sound as non-eternal (amtya). 
Maha-vtdyd modes were special modes of syllogism, invented prob¬ 
ably by Kularka Paridita for refuting the Msmamsa arguments of 
the eternity of sounds and proving the non-eternity of sounds. If 
these modes of syllogism could be regarded as valid, they would 
also have other kinds of application for the proving or disproving 
of other theories and doctrines. The special feature of the mate* 
vtdya syllogisms consisted in their attempt to prove □ thesis by 
the kt-nalthwayt method* Ordinarily concomitance { oyapti ) con¬ 
sists in the existence of the reason (Ae/w) in association with die 
probandum and its non-existence in all places where the pro- 
bandutn is absent (iadhyabhavavad^atfttitvam}, But the k^aian- 
nayi form of inference w hich is admitted by the Naiyiyikas applies 
to those cases where the probandum is so universal that there is 
no case where it is absent, and consequently it cannot have a 
reason (hetu) whose concomitance with it can be determined by 
1 Sec M. R. TcIm b 'b trifroiluctiari to the Mohd-vidyd^rijambana. 
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its non-existence in all cases where the probandum if absent and 
its existence in all cases where the probandum is present. Thus in 
the proposition, ^This is describablc or mmeable [idam abhi- 
dhtyam) because it is knowable (prameyafvdt)™ both the pro¬ 
bandum and the reason are so universal that there is no case where 
their concomitance can be tested by negative instances. MaM-vidytt 
syllogisms were forms of kttialanvayi inference of this type* and 
there were sixteen different varieties of it which had this advantage 
associated with them, that, they being keralujnayi forms of 
syllogism, it was not easy to criticize them by pointing out defects 
or lapses of concomitance of the reason and the probandum, as no 
negative instances are available in their case. In order to make it 
possible chat a kevalativuyi form of syllogism should be applicable 
for affirming the non-eternity of sound, Kularka tried to formulate 
propositions in sixteen different ways $0 that on kevalanvqyi tinea 
such an affirmation might be made about a subject that by virtue 
of it the non-eternity of sound should follow necessarily as 
the only consequence, other possible alternatives being ruled 
out. It is this indirect approach of inference that has been by 
the critics of mabd-vt'dya styled roundabout syllogism. Thus 
maha-vidya has been defined as that method of syllogism by which 
a specific probandum which it is desired to prove by the joint 
method of agreement and difference (3, anvaya-tryatireki-sSdhya- 
vu£$rtm tSdy-abhimatam sadhayati) is proved by the necessary impli¬ 
cation of the existence of a particular probandum in a particular 
Subj ect (2, pak^e vyapaka-pratl tya -p aryuvas a na - balat) „ affirmed by 
the existence of hetu in the subject on kevalanvayi lines (1, kevalfm- 
tnyini xyapakcpravartmnano hetuh). In other words, a reason which 
exists in a probandum inseparably abiding in a subject (puksa) 
without failure (proposition 1) proves (sadhoyati), by virtue of the 
fact, that such an unfailing existence of that probandum in that 
subject in that way is only possible under une supposition (pro¬ 
position 2), namely, the affirmation of another probandum in 
another subject (e.g. the affirmation of the probandum 11 non¬ 
eternity "'to the subject +p sound +T ) t which Ls generally sought to be 
proved by the direct method of agreement and difference (pro¬ 
position 3), This may be understood by following a typical mafta- 
vidya syllogism. Thus it b said that by reason of know-ability 
(meyatvd) as such the self, dissociated from the relations of all 
eternal and non-eternal qualities of all other objects excepting 
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sound, is related to a non-eternal entity {titma sab dt tar tin i fy*a - nitya- 
yavrttitvSna dhik ti ranfin dya-vrtii-dhurmataji meyatvad gkafmwt )« 
Now by the qualifying adjunct of “self" the self is dissociated from 
all qualities that it shares with all other eternal and non-etemal 
objects excepting sound, and the consequence is that it is left only 
with some kind of non-eternal quality m relation with sound, as 
this was left out of consideration in the qualifying adjunct, which 
did not take sound within its purview. Since many relations are 
also on the Nyaya view treated as qualities, such a nun-eternal 
relation of the self to sound may be their mutual difference or 
their mutual negation (anyonyabham), Now, if the self, which is 
incontestably admitted to be eternal, has such a non-eternal quality 
or relation to sound, then this can only be under one supposition, 
viz. that sound is non-ctemaL But, since all other non-eternal 
relations that the self may have to other non-eternal objects, 
and al! other eternal relations that it may have to oilier eternal 
objects, and all other such relations that it may have to ail 
eternal and non-eternal objects jointly, except sound, have already 
been taken out of consideration by the qualifying phrase, the in¬ 
separable and unfailing non-eternal quality that the self may have, 
in the absence of any negative instances, is in relation to sound; 
but, if it has a non-eternal quality in relation to sound, then this 
can be so only under one supposition, viz, that sound is itself 
non-elemal; for the self is incontestably known as eternal* This 
indirect and roundabout method of syllogism is known as maha- 
vidytL It is needless to multiply examples tn illustrate all the 
sixteen types of propositions of mahfi-vidya syllogism t as they are 
all formed on the same principle with slight variations. 

V adlndra In bis Maha-vidya-vidambana refuted these types of 
syllogism as false, and k is not known that any one else tried to 
revive them by refining Vadlndra's criticisms. Vidlndra styles 
himself in the colophon at the end of the fir&i chapter of 
h is laka-vidyCi-vidambana 1 * Hara-kiftkara-nyaydcarya-parama- 
pandita-b/tafpi-radfndra ,' 1 and in the concluding verse of his work 
refers to Yogtdvara as his preceptor. The above epithets of Ham - 
kinfaira, ny&yacarya, etc. do not show however what his real name 
was. M r Tela&g points out in his introduction to the Maha-ridya- 
ridiimhami that his pupil Bhatta Raghava in his commentary on 
Bhasarvajha's Ny^yu-s 3 ra f called NySya-rara^vicdra t refers to him 
by the name Mahadeva* Vadlndra's real name, then > was Mahldeva., 
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and the rest of the epithets were his tides, Bhafta Righava says that 
the name of VadTndra's father was Sarahga. Bhatta Raghava gives 
his own date in the Saha era. Th e sen tence however is liable to two dif¬ 
ferent constructions,giving us two different dates, vle.a 1252 and 
1352, But Judging from the fact that Vadlndrawas a religious coun¬ 
sel! nr of King Srfsiipha (also called Singh ana), who reigned in Deva- 
girt a.d. (210-1247, and that in all probability he lived before 
Venka(a (a.d. 1267-136^), who refers to his Maha*vidya-vidambana f 
Mr Telangsuggests that we should take AJJ, 1252 to be the date of 
Bhatfa Raghava; and, since he w r as a pupil of Vadmdra, one may 
deduct about 27 years from his date and fi* Vadindra'S date as 
A.B + 1225. Mr Telang points oul that such a date would agree w ith 
the view that he was a religious counsellor of King Srisimha. 
Vldindra refers to U day an a (a,i>, 9S4) and Sivaditya Misra 
(a.d. 975-1025)* Mr Telang also refers to two other works of 
Vadlndra, viz. Rasasara and Kanada-sUtra-mbamiJui^ and argute 
from allusions contained in Vadindru's MnM-’uidy^uidambmia 
that he must have written other works in refutation of makH-vidyS* 
VadlndrTs Maha-vidya-vidamhann consists of three chapters. In the 
first chapter he gives an exposition of iktzmaha-vidya syllogisms; the 
second and third chapters are devoted to the refutation of these syllo¬ 
gisms. Vadlndra's Maha-vidya-uidamhanti has two commentaries, 
one called Mahti-vidya-vidumhann-ryakhyana , by Snandapurna 
{a.d. 1600), and the other, called iyakkyami-dtpika r by Bhuvana- 
sundara Siiri (a.d. 1400). In addition to these Bhuvanasundam 
Sflri also wrote a small work called the Lagku-mah&-vidya-vidam+ 
bana and a commentary, Mahii-vidyn-vivaTarLii-jippiina, on a 
Maha -vidya-daiai fa kl -rivarana by an unknown author. 

The main points of Yadlndra’s criticisms may briefly be stated 
as follows: He says that it is not possible that there should be a 
proper reason (hetu) which has no negative instances (kwdS&rtttyt- 
hetor eva A irvakfum niakyattat). It is difficult to prove that any 
particular quality should exist everywhere and that there should 
not be any instance or case where it does not occur. In the third 
chapter he shows that not only is it not possible to have kevalanvayi 
betas, but that even in arguments on the basis of such ket ul/bivayi 
hdu there would be great scope for fallacies of self-contradiction 
(sva-vyaghata) and fallacies of illicit distribution of the middle term 
{anaiMntikatva) and the like- He also shows how all these fallacies 
apply to all (he mah&-vidy& syllogisms invented by KularkaFandita, 
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lt is needless for our present purposes to enter into any elaborate 
logical discussion of Ysidlndra; for the present digression on 
maha-zidya syllogisms is introduced here only to show that 
scholastic logic!sms were not first introduced by Sriharsa p hut 
had already come into fashion a few centuries before him, 
though Sriharsa was undoubtedly the most prominent of those 
who sought to apply these scholastic methods in philosophy. 

It will thus be seen that the fashion of emphasising the em¬ 
ployment of logical formalism as a method in philosophy was 
inherited by the Naiyayikas and Yedfintkta alike from Buddhists 
like Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and others in the third and the fourth 
centuries and their later successors in the fifths sixth and seventh 
centuries, But during the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries one 
notices a steady development on this s idc in the w orks of prominent 
Nylya writers such as Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, Vacsspati Mi£ra 
and Udayana and Vcdantic authors Such as the great master 
5 ankaracarya p Vacaspati Misra and Anandabodha Yati* But the 
school of abstract and dry' formalism may be said to have properly 
begun with Kulirka Pandifa, or the authors of the Mana-mamhara 
and Prmmm-munjari in the latter part of the eleventh century, and 
to have been carried on in the works of a number of other writers, 
until we come to Gangers of the early thirteenth century, who 
enlivened it with the subtleties of his acute mind by the introduction 
of the new concepts of avacchcdukata, which may be regarded a$ a 
new turning point after vyapti. This work was further carried 
on extremely elaborately by his later successors, the great writers 
of this new school of logic {tmvya-ny&ya) t Raghunatha fiiromani* 
JagadLhi Bhattadrya, Gadadhara Bhattacarya and others. On the 
Vedanta side this formalism was carried on by Sriharsa(A.D. i i£y) p 
Cilsukha of about x,p T 1230 (of whom Vadfndra was a contem¬ 
porary), Anandajriana or Anandagiri of about a,d, 1260 and through 
a number of minor writers until we come to NrsiiphS^nima 
and Madhusudana SarasvatT of the seventeenth century. It may 
be surmised that formal criticisms of Snhar^a were probably 
largely responsible for a new awakening in the Naiyayikas, who 
began 10 direct their entire attention to a perfecting of their 
definitions and discussions on strict lines, of formal accuracy and 
preciseness to the utter neglect of the collection of new data, new 
experiences or the investigation of new problems or new lines of 
enquiry, which is $0 essential for the development of true philo- 
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sophy. But* when once they started perfecting the purely logical 
appliances and began to employ diem successfully in debates, it 
became essential for all Vedantists aEso to master the ways of this 
new formalism for the defence of their old views, with utter 
neglect of new creations in philosophy. Thus in the growth of 
the history of the dialectic of logical formalism in the Vedanta 
system of thought it is found that during the eighth, ninth, 
tenth and eleventh centuries the element of formalism was 
at its lowest and the controversies of the Vedanta with the 
Buddhists, Mlmamsists and Naiyayikas were based largely on the 
analysis of experience from the Vedantic standpoint and its general 
approach to philosophy. But in the twelfth and the thirteenth 
centuries the controversy was largely w ith the N T viya and Yataestka 
and dominated by conritfcratidm of logical formalism above every¬ 
thing else. Criticisms became for the most part nothing more than 
criticisms of Nyaya and Vaisesika definitions. Parallel to this a 
new force was gradually growing during these centuries in the 
writings of Rirninuja and his followers p and in the succeeding 
centuries the followers of Madhya, the great VaLsnava writer, began 
to criticise the Vedantists (of the Sankara school) very strongly. 
It is found therefore that from the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
the Vedantic attack was largely directed against the followers of 
Ramanuja and Madhva. A history of this controversy w ill be given 
in the third and fourth volumes of the present work. Bui the 
method of logical formalism had attained such an importance by 
this time that, though the Yaisnavaa brought in many new con¬ 
siderations and points of view in philosophy, the method of logical 
formalism never lost its high place in dialectic discussions. 


Vedanta Dialectic of Srfbnrsa (jld 1150). 

Sriharsa flourished probably during the middle of the twelfth 
century a.d. Udayana* the great Nyaya writer, lived towards the 
end of the tenth century, as is evident from the colophon of his 
Ldksanavall* r Sriharsa often refutes the definitions of Udayana t 
and therefore must have flourished after him* Again, the great 
logician Ganged of Mithila refers to Snharsa and refutes his 

1 tark&rm ihOTffnAj-J-f pramilefc afJtepi iakAnUilah 

urtf lrtudayunid mkr* mbadluirp lakfonitraftm . 

Lakf{in£v&i! t p. 72, Suren lirultl Gwvilmin'i edition* E«i;lccs p ippo. r 
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views, and* since G angola lived in a.b. 1200* Sriharsa must have 
lived before that date. Accordingly Sriharsa was after Udayana 
and before Gahgeia, Le. between the tenth and twelfth centuries 
a.d. At the end of his book he refers to himself as honoured by 
the King of Kanauj (Kanyakubjesvara), It is probable that this 
king may be Jayacandra of Kanauj, who was dethroned about 
aj>. 1195 1 . In his poetical work A ahadiiu-curita he mentions at 
the end of the several chapters many works of hi& T such as Arnatm- 
varnana t Gaudm'tift-kulu-prasasii, Nata-sahasithka-cantu r 1 yViya- 
prasasti\ $ma-saAti-riddhi t Sthairya-vkaranv % Chjnduh-prmmti, 
and also livarabhisandhi and Pancwiallyct kikya*. The fact that 
he wrote a work eulogizing die race of the kings of Gauda leads 
one to suspect that he may have been one of the five Brahmans 
invited by AdiiOm of Bengal from Kanauj in the early part of 
the eleventh century, in which case Sriharsa would have to be 
placed at that time, and cannot be associated with Jayacandra, 
who w as dethroned in A.D, 1195. Sriharsa's most important philo¬ 
sophical contribution was the Khcm^ana-khan$n-kk&dya (lit. ,f the 
sweets of refutation ”), in which he attempts to refute all defini¬ 
tions of the Nyiya system intended to justify the reality of the 
categories of experience and tries to show that the world and 
all world-experiences are purely phenomenal and have no reality 
behind them. The only reality U the self-luminous Brahman of pure 
consciousness 5 . His polemic is against the Nytya* which holds that 

i AnJusdaptLnju in hi& commentary on die Khantf&t0-khtitf4i-fihdilya l called 

Khxminna-phakkikv I, explain* KinyakubjeaVim at Ksitrt]a h Le, Kin^ of KJlil or 

Beiurca, 

* None of these however are available. 

* Isrlhaqja at the end of this Work ipe*ks of havinn purposely made it cj- 
imAely knotty here and there, so that no one could understand m di ffioultiea 
easily wept when explained by the teacher. Thu* he iayi: 

grarttha-franlMr iha Atixfr kvattd api fty*Ui pray&truln muya 
prtfj&tmmanyv-miinJ htifkcna patfailnidimm khulufi khrfalu, 
iraddhrfrtlddkii-xurufr i-fcl ihlkftG'drdha ~granihih liimditfdtnut 
fur #tof- t&rkiiTasormmi-mBBttna ttikhifl' Ufatfjanaip sttjjfimpi. 

Khawfann-khanifii-khutijiti K p. 1.3 + 1. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Book Depot, 

lknare* h 1414, 

Several rammcntiirira have been written on thi& celebrated work by various 
people, e.jf. Khnjjtfiirm - MorfoiH by Paramlnaiida h KhatfamHMIQfima by 
Bhawmlltha, Btdiuli by Ra^htmPitha Simmarti, PnikM b by Vordhamllna, TYrfyd* 
hhutrtrt by Yidyflbhararu^ VMyjhslfxarl by VidyM^ra, K^nd^na^lkJ by 
PadnwiEKbha Pallid, itilfflidb -vardhaw by Sankara Misra, Sn-darpa$a by 
Suhhankara, KhattJ^tm-miihd-larkii by Caritrutniha., Khiinffaw-kkcntfimil by 
Pra.ga.lhha Miira, SifyH- i%Yfrifffflf by PadimanJibhti, Khnndanu^ku\h uro by Goku- 
lanfltha Upfidhyflya. At least one refutation of it was attempted by the Nftiyk- 
ytkas, HI il evidenced by the work of a later Vtoapati (M. 1 350) from Bengal, 
Oahed Kfwntftmoddhfjra* 
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whatever is known has a well-defined real existence* and Sriharsa’s 
main point is to prove that all that is known is indefinable and 
unreal p being only of a phenomenal nature and having only a relative 
existence based on practical modes of acceptance, customs and 
conventions. But, though his chief polemic b against thcNylya,yet, 
since his criticisms are almost wholly of a destructive nature like 
those of Nfigiijuna, they could be used, with modifications, no less 
effectively against any other system. Those who criticize with the 
object of establishing positive definitions would object only to 
certain definitions or views of other schools; but both Srtharsa 
and the nihil bis are interested in the refutation of all definitions 
as such, and therefore his dialectic would be valid against all views 
and definitions of other systems 1 . 

He starts with the proposition that none of our awarenesses 
ever stand in need of being further known or are capable of being 
the objects of any further act of knowledge. The difference of 
the Vedanta from the idealistic Buddhbts consists in this, that 
the latter hold that everything b unreal and Indefinable, not even 
excepting cognitions while the Vedanta makes an excep¬ 

tion of cognitions and holds ihat all the world, excepting knowledge 
or awareness* b indefinable either as existent or non-existent 
(sad-asadhhyam vttakfanam) and is unreal*. This indefinableness is 
in the nature of all things in the world and all experiences (meya- 
stiabkavdtiugdmmyam aiiirvacanlyatii), and no amount of in¬ 
genuity or scholarship can succeed in defining the nature of that 
which has no definable nature or existence. Sriharsa undertakes to 
show that all definitions of things or categories put forward by the 
Nyaya writers are absolutely hollow and faulty even according to 
the canons of logical discussions and definitions accepted by the 
Naiyayika; and* if no definition can stand or be supported, it 
necessarily follows that there can be no definitions* of, in other 
words, that no definitions of the phenomenal world are possible 
and that the world of phenomena and all our so-called experiences 

1 £ rlharja. himsdf admits the asm iU rity of hii criticisms ii> thnac of Nagflijurm 
find say*: * 1 fathd M yaJi dcr&tntfti tBttyd-V&ddmruacunlyii-paksayor &irayunmtt 
tsdh i&zod \imQfiim tttir-kddkaiva s^frva-potkbmta^ etc, Khunduna-kiuin^^- 
*1 &dya> pp, 129-230, CbovikhnitihS Surtskot Book D^pOl, Bcnom, 1914,. 

1 By thf ideiliitic Duddhriu .^rihanja tlett mentis the idenlilfn of the 
jLtfjtfcfmMra* from which he -quotes the fa Ibw In % : 

budrihyJ vrvicy&m&v&i&p rrubfufra ntftndkifryuu 
GtQ mrabhifapytU U nii£T.vhh£vAf fC driitilh* 

LijnkAirfmtii'ttilrn, p. 2 ® 7 h Omni UniYtmcy Press, 192a- 
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of it are indefinable. So the VcdSatiit can say tliat the unreality 
of the world is proved- It is useless for any one to attempt to find 
out what is true bv resorting to arguments; for the arguments can 
be proved to be false even by the canons on which they arc based. 

If anyone) however, says that the arguments of Sriharsa are open 
to the same objection’ and are not true, then that would only 
establish his own contention. For Srihansa does not believe m 
the reality of his arguments and enters into them without any 
assumption of their reality or unreality. It can be contended 
that it is not possible to argue without first admitting the reality 
of the arguments. But such reality cannot be established without 
first employing the pramaitas or valid means of proof; and the 
employment of the pramaws would require further arguments 
and these further employment of the pramayas and so on until 
we have vicious infinite regress. If, however, the very arguments 
employed in accordance with the canons of the opponents to 
destroy their definitions be regarded as false, this would mean that 
the opponents reject their own canons, so that the Vedantic argu- 
menta in refuting their position would be effective* Hie Vedautu 
is here interested only in destroying the definitions and positions 
of the opponents*, and so, unless the opponents are successful in 
defending their own positions against the attacks of the \ edanta, 
the Vedanta point of view is not refuted. So the manifold world 
of our experience is indefinable, and the one Brahman is absolutely 
and ultimately real. 

Regarding the proof that may be demanded of the ultimate 
oneness Sriharsa says that the very demand proves that the idea of 
ultimate oneness already exists, since, if the idea were not realized , 
no one could think of asking fora proof of it. Now, if it is admitted 
that the idea of absolute oneness is realized (pratlta). then the 
question arises whcdier such realization is right knowledge {prama) 
or error [apramS). If it is a right idea, then, whatever may have 
produced it, this right idea is to be regarded as valid proof. 1 f such 
an idea is false, one cannot legitimately ask the Vedantist to adduce 
any proofs to demonstrate what is false. It may be urged that, 
though the Naiyayika considers it false, it is regarded by the 
Vedantist as true and hence the Vedantist may he called upon to 
prove that the way in which orthc means of proof through which he 
came to have his idea was true. This. however, the Vedantist would 
readily deny*; for, even though the idea of the absolute oneness may 
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be right, yet the way in which one happened to come by thi* idea 
may be wrong. There may be a fire on a hill; but yet T if one infers 
the existence of such a fire from fog appearing as smoke, then such 
an inference is false, even though the idea of the fire may itself 
be right. Leaving aside the discussion of the propriety" of such 
demands on the part of the opponents, the Yedantist says that 
the Upanbadic texts demonstrate the truth of the ultimate oneness 
of reality. 

The ultimate oneness of all tilings , taught in the Upanisad texts „ 
cannot be said to be negatived by our perceptual experience of 
“ many,” For our perception deals with individual things of the 
moment and therefore cannot apply to all things of the past, 
present* and future and establish the fact of their all being different 
from one another. Perception applies to the experience of the 
immediate present and is therefore not competent to contradict the 
universal proposition of the oneness of all things, as taught by the 
Upanisads. Again, as Sriharsa says, in our perception of the things 
of experience we do not realize the differences of the perceptual 
objects from ourselves* hut the differences among the object* 
themselves. The self-re vela don of knowledge also fails to show its 
difference from all objects of the world. The difference* again, of the 
perceived objects from all other things is not revealed in the nature 
of the perceived objects themselves as swr&pa-bh&da, or difference 
as being of the nature of the objects which arc differenced—if that 
were the case, then the false and erroneous perception of silver 
would also at once manifest its difference from the object {the 
conch-shell) on which the false silver is imposed* in this way 
Srfharfa tried to prove that the purport of non-duality , as asserted 
in the Vedic texts* is not contradicted by any other, stronger* 
proof. Most of these arguments* being of a verbal nature, may 
better here be dropped. The main stress seems to rest on the 
idea that the immediate differences between the things perceived 
do not in the least suggest or imply that they, in thrir essence 
or in their totality fc could not ultimately, as a result of our pro¬ 
gressive and better knowledge of things, be considered as one 
identical reality' (as is asserted in the Upanipds), If perception 
cannot prove anything, inferences by themselves cannot stand 
alone or contradkt the non-duality taught in the Upanisads. In 
our world of phenomenal experience our minds are always im¬ 
pressed with the concept of difference; but Sriharsa savs that the 
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mere existence of an idea does not prove it3 reality. Words 
can give rise to ideas relating even to absolutely non-existing 
things. 

Again, the concept of “difference" can hardly be defined. If it 
lies involved within the essential nature of all things that differ, 
then difference would be identical with the nature of the things 
that differ. If difference were different from the things that differ, 
then it would be necessary to find out some way of establishing a 
relation between "difference" and the things that differ, and this 
might require another connection, and that another, and so we 
should have a vicious endless series. He says that "difference ” 
may be looked upon from a number of possible points of view. 
Firstly, '‘difference" is supposed to be of die nature of things. 
But a "difference” which is of the nature of the things which 
differ must involve them all in one; for there cannot be any 
difference without referring to the things from which there is 
difference. If by " book” wc mean its difference from table, then 
the table has to enter into the nature of the book, and that would 
mean the identity of the table and the book. There is no meaning 
in speaking of "difference” as being the thing, when such differ¬ 
ences can only be determined by a reference to other things. If 
“difference" be the nature of a thing, such a nature cannot be in 
need of being determined by other things. One thing, say a book, 
is realised as being different from a table—the nature of the 
difference may here be described as being “the quality of being 
distinguished from a table"; but “the quality of being distin¬ 
guished " would have no meaning or locus standi, unless" the tabic " 
were also taken with it. If anyone says that a book is identical with 
"the quality of being distinguished from," then this will in¬ 
variably include “the table" also within the essence of the boob, 
as “the table” is a constituent of the complex quality "to be dis¬ 
tinguished from," which necessarily means “ to be distinguished 
from a table." So on this view also “the table " and all other things 
which could be distinguished from the book are involved in the 
very essence of all things — a conclusion which contradicts the very 
concept of difference. It may also he pointed out that the concept 
of difference is entirely extraneous to the concept of things as they 
are understood or perceived. The notion of "difference" is itself 
different from the notion of the book and the table, whether jointly 
or separately. The joint notion of the book and the table is different 
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from the notion that“ the book differs from the table.” For under¬ 
standing the nature of a book it is not necessary that one should 
understand previously its difference from a table. Moreover, even 
though the notion of difference may in some sense be said to lead 
to our apprehension of individual things, the apprehension of such 
individual things does not carry with it the idea that it is on account 
of such difference that the individual things are perceived T It is 
through similarity or resemblance between two things—say be¬ 
tween a wild cow (fUMyd) and the domestic cow (go)—that a man 
can recognize an animal as a wild cow; but yet, when he so con¬ 
siders an animal as a wild eow\ he does not invariably because 
of such a resemblance to a cow think the animal to be a wild 
cow* The mental decision regarding an animal as a cow or a wild 
cow takes place immediately without any direct participation of 
the cause which produced it. So, even though the notion of differ¬ 
ence may be admitted to be responsible for our apprehension of 
the different individual things, an apprehension of an individual 
thing docs not involve as a constituent any notion of difference. 
It b therefore wrong to think that things are of the nature of 
difference. 

In another view, wherein difference is interpreted as “mental 
negation ” or “otherness 11 (anyonyiibhava) ¥ this 11 otherness f * (say 
of the book from the table) is explained as being die negation of 
the identity' of one with the other. When one says that the book is 
other than the table, what is mean t is that identity of the book with 
the table is denied. Srihar^a here raises the objection that, if the 
identity' of the book with the table was absolutely chimerical, like the 
hare 5 s horn, such a denial of identity would be absolutely meaning¬ 
less. It cannot, again t be suggested that this mental negation, or 
negation as otherness, means the denial of one class-concept in 
respect of another (e g, that of book on the table); for there b in 
these class-concepts no such special characteristic (dharma) by 
virtue of which one could be denied of the other or they could be 
distinguished from each other* since the Naiyayika t against whom 
Sriharsa's arguments are directed, does not admit that dass-mn- 
cepts possess any distinguishing qualities. In the absence of such 
distinguishing qualities they may be regarded as identical: but in 
that case the denial of one class-concept (say of the table) would 
involve the denial of the class-concept of the thing itself (e.g. the 
book), since the class-concepts of the book and the table, not having 
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any distinguishing qualities, are identical; and, further, through 
mental denial both the book and the table would be devoid of the 
class-concepts of book and table, and go there would be no way of 
distinguishing one thing from another, book from table. It is easy 
to see therefore that there is no way of making a special caae re¬ 
garding negation as Qth£mctt{tinymyabh&v&}* Again, if difference 
is regarded as the possession of opposite characters (rtiidharmya), 
then also it may be asked whether the opposite characters have 
further opposite characters to distinguish them from one another* 
and these again others, and so there is a vicious infinite; if these 
are supposed to Stop an where t then the final character? at that 
stage, not having any further opposite characters to distinguish 
them, would be identical ™d hence all opposite character? in the 
backward aeries would be meaningless and all things would be 
identical. If on the contrary it La admitted at the very first stage 
that opposite or differing characters have no differing characters to 
distinguish them from one another, then the characters will be 
identical. Again, it may be asked whether these distinguishing 
characters are themselves different from the objects which possess 
them or not + If they are different, one may again ask concerning 
the opposing characters w hich lead to this difference and then again 
about other opposing characters of these, and so on. If these 
infinite differences were tn hold good, they could not arrive in less 
than infinite time, whereas the object is finite and limited in time. 
If* again, they came all at once, there would be such a disorderly 
medley of these infinite differences that there w T ouId be no way of 
determining their respective substrates and their orderly successive 
dependence on one another. And, since in the scries the earlier 
terms of difference can only be established by the establishment 
of the later terms of difference, the forward movement in search 
of the later terms of difference, in support of the earlier terms 
of difference, makes these earlier terms of difference un¬ 
necessary 1 . 

It cannot, therefore* be said that our perception of differences 
has any such intrinsic validity that it can contradict the ultimate 
unity taught in the Upanisad tests. Sriharsa does not deny that 
we perceive seeming differences in all things, but he denies their 

1 ^rtithama-Ahrd^ntikfra-prayti§aaaiya hhida-iym^hdnWtr dvillya-bheddd 
*va mddhtfr pratfama - bhtdo lymlhuh tydd dti rtj. na~bh «£&£ - prayqja n my a 

tFilyn-hh^diidinuivti nddhtk to pi vynrthoh tytit. Vidyd-wfigarf tm Khaydtina- 
kJuindii-rkhddy'Q, p. 2*6, C htjwkhiimba ^Mskiit Budk Dfpo{ p Benim, 1914. 
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ultimate validity, since he considers them to be due to tmidyfi or 
nescience alone 1 . 

The chief method of Sriharsa's dialectic depends upon the 
assumption that the reality of the things that one defines depends 
upon the unimpeachable character of the definitions; but all 
definitions are faulty, as they involve the fallacy of argument in a 
circle (cakratto), and hence there is no way in which the real nature 
of things can be demonstrated or defined. Our world of experience 
consists of knower, known and knowledge; if a knower is defined 
as the possessor of knowledge s knowledge can only be understood 
by a reference to the knower; the known, again, Can he understood 
only by a reference to knowledge and the knower, and so there is 
a circle of relativity which defies all attempts at giving an inde¬ 
pendent definition of any of these things. It is mainly this rela¬ 
tivity that In specific forms baffles all attempts at definition of 
all categories. 


Application of the Din Lectio to the Different Categories 
and Concepts. 

Sriharsa first takes for lus criticism the definitions of right 
cognition. Assuming die definition of right cognition to be die 
direct apprehension of the real nature of things* he first urges that 
such a definition is faulty; since, if one accidentally guesses righdy 
certain things hidden under a cover and not perceived, or makes 
a right inference from faulty data or by fallacious methods, though 
the awareness may be right, it cannot be called right cognition 
It is urged that cognition, in order to be valid, must be produced 
through unerring instruments; here, however* is a case of chance 
guesses which may sometimes be right without being produced by 
unerring instruments of senses- Nor can correspondence of the 
cognition with its object ( yat/wrlhanubfuLvah pramSj be regarded 
as a proper definition of right cognition. Such correspondence can 
be defined as meaning either that which represents die reality of 
the object itself or similarity to the object. The real nature of 

1 ms rayajpi hhftLuya iomalhftk^dsattvmi ahkwpaxaceh&mstJi. him mimn na 
pJramdrfhikam sattram; m:idya-v£rfy-*mdnaU'air$ fu f&dlyam itytita era. Khan- 
iiattii-khtmdti-kliihh p. 3.14. 

* E.g. when a man rightly guesses the number of ilwlll dosed in another 
man's hiuul. or when one makes. a false inference of fire otl a hill from a fog 
looking like ftmolcc from a distance and there is fire nn the hill by chance*-his 
judgment may be right though hia inference may be fake. 
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an object is indeterminable, and so correspondence of awareness 
with the object may rather be defined as similarity of the former 
to the latter. If this similarity means that die awareness must 
have such a character as is possessed by the object (jtiami- 
tdwylkrtena rQpe$a sadrfyam), then this is clearly impossible; for 
qualities that belong to the object cannot belong to the awareness 
—there may be an awareness of two white hard marbles, but the 
awareness is neither two, nor white, nor hard 1 . It may be urged 
that the correspondence consists in this, that the whiteness etc. 
belong to the object as qualities possessed by it, whereas they 
belong to awareness as being qualities which it reveals a . But that 
would not hold good in the case of illusory perception of silver 
in a conch-shell; the awareness of "before me” in the perception 
of ”before me the silver” has to be admitted as being a right 
cognition. If this is admitted to he a right cognition, then it 
was meaningless to define right cognition as true correspondence; 
it might as well have been defined as mere cognition, since all 
cognition would have some object to which it referred and so far as 
that only was concerned all cognitions would be valid. If p however, 
entire correspondence of thought and object be urged, then partial 
correspondence like the above can hardly be considered satisfactory. 
But, if entire correspondence is considered indispensable, then the 
correctness of the partial correspondence has to be ignored, whereas 
it is admitted by the Natyayika that, so far as reference to an object 
is concerned, all cognitions are valid; only the nature of cognition 
may be disputed as to right or wrong, when we arc considering the 
correspondence of the nature of the object and the nature charac¬ 
terized by the awareness of the object. If entire correspondence 
with the object ib not assured, then cognition of an object with 
imperfect or partial correspondence, due to obstructive circling 
stances, has also to be rejected as false. Again, since the 
correspondence always refers to the character, form or appearance 
of the thing, all our affirmations regarding the objects to which the 
characters are supposed to belong would be false. 

Referring to Udayana's definition of right cognition as *™yfjJr 
paricehtfti, or proper discernment, Sriharsa says that the word 

1 dvati e/jrt/tiU in Mar ilyatra rdf hi w sa rjrkhyiuh^ i amatfiyin ,j m m jnfinmy'V 
Rimatv&d alah pru^uimdna-r&pcpa mlha-iMrfynm jMnmya rufefj —mti M Sary^ 
f&totmyn tatra ghafayofr prnmdtCwrf. Virfyii- on Khnndtinti, p, 398- 

1 itrthmyfi hi yath <I wmartiy&t rTtpaifi vHttttpbkev&ti tathd tijayitkh&rnj 
jrtdncifyupT tad-ttitfanam hhtn aly rt'fl. Khuidana , p. 39$. 
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"fmnyflfc 11 (proper) is meaningless; for, if mimyak means 14 entire,” 
then the definition is useless,, since ii is Impossible to see ail the 
visible and invisible constituent parts of a thing, and no one but 
an omniscient being could perceive a thing with all its characters p 
properties or qualities. If right discernment means the discern¬ 
ment of an object with its special distinguishing features, this again 
is unintelligible; for even in wrong cognition s say of conch-shell 
as silver, the perceiver seems to perceive the distinguishing marks 
of silver in the conch-shell. The whole point lies in the difficulty 
of judging whether the distinguishing marks observed arc real or 
not, and there is no way of determining this. If, again, the dis¬ 
tinguishing features be described as being those characteristics 
without the perception of which there can be no certain knowledge 
and the perception of which ensures right cognition, then it may 
well be pointed out that it is impossible to discover any feature of 
any cognition of which one can be positively certain that it is not 
wrong. A dreamer confuses all sorts of characters and appearances 
and conceives them all to be right. It may be urged that in the 
case of right perception the object is perceived with Its special 
distinguishing features, as in the case of the true perception of 
silver w whereas in the case of the false perception of silver in the 
conch-shell no such distinguishing features arc observed. But 
even in this case it would be difficult to define the essential nature 
of the distinguishing features; for, if any kind of distinguishing 
feature would do, then in the case of the false perception of silver 
in the conch-shell the distinguishing feature of being before the 
eyes is also possessed by the conch-ghdL If all the particular 
distinguishing features are insisted on + then there will be endless 
distinguishing features, and it would be impossible to make any 
definition which would include them all. The certitude of a cogni¬ 
tion which contradicts a previous wrong cognition would often be 
liable to the same objection as the wrong cognition itself, since 
the nature of the special distinguishing features which would 
establish its validity cannot be established by any definition of 
right knowledge. 

Arguing against the definition of right cognition as M appre¬ 
hension which is not incorrect or not defective” (avyabtadir f 
anuhhatoh ) 9 Sriharsa says that “not incorrect 11 ornot defective” 
cannot mean that the cognition must exist only at the time when 
die object exists; for then inferential cognition,which often refers 
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to past and future things, would be fake, Neither can it mean 
that the cognition coexists in space with its objects: riot can it 
mean that the right cognition is similar to its object in all respects, 
since cognition is so different in nature from the object that it is 
not possible that there should be any case in which it would be 
similar thereto in all respects. And* if the view that an awareness 
and its object are one and the same be accepted, then this would 
apply even to those eases where one object is ivrongly perceived 
as another; and hence the word 41 avy&bhif&ri" is not sufficient to 
distinguish right knowledge from wrong cognition. 

Arguing against the Buddhist definition of right cognition as 
* + an apprehension which is not incompatible [ovisamradi) with the 
object known," Sriharsa tries to refute the definition in all the 
possible sensed of incompatibility of cognition with object which 
determines wrong knowledge. If the definition is supposed to 
restrict right cognition to cognition which is cognized by another 
cognition as being in agreement with its object, then a wrong 
cognition p repeated successively through a number of moments 
and found to be in agreement with Us object through all the 
successive moments until it is contradicted, would also have to 
be admitted as right, because in this case the previous cognition 
k certified by the cognition of the succeeding moments. If, again, 
right cognition is defined as a cognition the incompatibility' of 
which with its object is not realized by any other cognition, then 
also there are difficulties in the way. For even a wrong cognition 
may for some time be not contradicted by any other cognition. 
Moreover, the vision of the conch-shell by the normal eye as 
white may be contradicted by the later vision by the jaundiced 
eye as yellow. If it is urged that the contradiction must be by 
a faultless later cognition, then it may be pointed out that, 
if there had been any way of defining faultless cognition, the 
definition of right cognition would have been very easy. On 
the other hand, unless right cognition is properly defined, 
there is no meaning in speaking of faulty' or wrong cognition. If 
right cognition is defined as a cognition which has causal efficiency, 
that in fact is not a proper definition; for even the wrung 
cognition of a snake might cause fear and even death. If it is urged 
that the causal efficiency must be exercised by the object in the 
same form in which it is perceived, then it is very difficult to 
ascertain this; and there may be a false cognition of causal effi- 
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ciency also; hence it would be very difficult to ascertain the nature 
of right cognition on the basis of causal efficiency. Sriharsa points 
nut again that in a similar way Dharmakirti’s definition of right 
cognition as enabling one to attain the object (artha-prapakatva) is 
also unintelligible, since it is difficult to determine which object can 
be actually attained and which not, and the notion that the thing 
may be attained as it is perceived may he present even in the case 
of the wrong perception of silver in the conch-shelL If right 
cognition is defined as cognition which is not contradicted, then 
it may be asked whether die absence of contradiction is at the 
rime of perception only, in which case even the wrong perception 
of silver in the conch-shell would be 0 right cognition, since it is 
uncontradicted si least at the time when the illusion is produced. 
If it is urged that a right cognition is that which is not contradicted 
at any time, then we are not in a position to assert the rightness 
of any cognition; for it is impossible to be certain that any par¬ 
ticular cognition will never at any time be con trad icted H 

After showing that it is impossible to define right cognition 
(prama) Sriharsa tries to show that it is impossible to define the 
idea of instruments (Atfrawu) or their operative action (vy&para) 
as involved in the idea of instruments of cognition (promarta ). 
Srlharsa attempts to show that instmmentality as an agent cannot 
be separately conceived as having an independent existence, since it 
is difficult to determine its separate existence. It would be a Long 
talc to go into all the details of this discussion as set forth by 
Sriharsa. and for our present purposes it is enough to know that 
Sriharsa refuted the concept of * s instrumentalitjr” as a separate 
agent, both as popularly conceived or as conceived in Sanskrit 
grammar. He also discusses a number of alternative meanings 
which could be attributed to the concept of K ' koruna” or instru¬ 
ment, and shows that none of these meanings can be satisfactorily 
justified 1 . 

In refuting the definition of perception he introduces a long 
discussion showing the uselessness of defining perception as an 
instrument of right knowledge. Perception is defined in the Nyiya 
as cognition w hich arises through the contact of a particular sense 
with its object; but it is impossible to know whether any cognition 
has originated from sense-contact, since the fact of tiic production 

1 Animus many other definition* afcn refutes the definition of 
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of knowledge from sense-contact cannot itself be directly perceived 
or known by any other means. Since in perception the senses 
are in contact otl the one hand with the self and on the other 
bind with the external objects, Srlhar^a urges by a series of argu¬ 
ments that* unless the specific object with which the sense i$ in 
Contact is mentioned in each case, it would be difficult to formulate 
a definition of perception in such a way that it would imply only 
the revelation of the external object and not the self, which is as 
much in contact with the sense as is the object. Again, the specific 
cation of the object in the case of each perception would make it 
particular, and this w ould defeat the purposes of definition, which 
can only apply to universal concepts. Arguing against a possible 
definition of perception as immediatenes£„ Sriharsa supposes that , 
if perception reveals some specific quality of the object as its per¬ 
manent attribute, then, in order that this quality may be cognized, 
there ought to be another attribute* and this would presuppose 
another attribute, and so there would be an infinite regress; and* 
if at any stage of the infinite regress it is supposed that no further 
attribute is necessary, then this involves the omission of the preced¬ 
ing determining attributes, until the possibility of the perception 
is also negatived. If this immediateness be explained as a cognition 
produced by die instrumentality* of the sense-organs T this again is 
unintelligible; for the instrumentality of sense-organs is incom¬ 
prehensible, Sriharsa takes a number of alternative definitions of 
perceptions and tries to refute them all more or less in die same 
way, mostly by pointing out verbal faults in the formulation of the 
definitions. 

Citsukha Xcirya, a commentator on Sriharsa's Khandann- 
khanda-khadya^ offers a refutation of the defmidon of perception 
in a much more condensed form. He points out that the definition 
of perception by Aksapada as an uncontraditted cognition arising 
out of sense-contact with the object is unintelligible. How can we 
know that a cognition would not be contradicted? It cannot be 
known from a knowledge of the faultlessness of the collocating cir¬ 
cumstances, since die faultiest ess can be known only if there is no 
contradiction, and hence fault!cssness cannot be known previously 
and independently t and the collocating circumstances would con¬ 
tain many elements which are unperceivable. It is also impossible 
to say whether any experience will for ever remain uncontradictcd. 
Nor can it again be urged that right cognition, is that which can 
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produce an effort on the part of the percdver (pravriti^amurthya ); 
for even an illusory knowledge can produce an effort on the part 
of the perceiver who is deceived by it. Mere achievement of the 
result is no test for the rightness of the cognition; For a man may 
see the lustre of a gem and think it to be a gem and really get the 
gem, yet it cannot be doubted that his apprehension of the ray of 
the gem as the gem was erroneous 1 . In the case of the perception 
of stars and planets there is no chance of any actual attainment of 
those objects, and yet there is no reason to deny the validity of 
the cognitions. 

Passing over the more or less verbal arguments of Srlharsa in 
refutation of the definitions of inference as litiga-para- 

maria or the realization of the presence in the minor term (pakpa, 
e.g. the mountain) of a reason or pmbans (JMga, e.g., smoke) which 
is always concomitant with the major term (sadfiya Y e.g. fire);, or as 
invariable concomitance of the probans with the probandum or the 
major term (sadhya+ e.g. fire), and its other slightly modified 
varieties, I pass on to bis criticism of the nature of concomitance 
(vyfipt i), which is at the root of the notion of inference. It is urged 
that the universal relationship of invariable concomitance required 
in vyapti cannot be established unless the invariable concomitance 
of all the individuals Involved in a doss be known* which is 
impossible. The Naiyayika holds rhat the mind by a sort of 
mental contact with class-concepts or universal*, called samanya- 
pratyasatti r may affirm of all Individuals of a class without actually 
experiencing all the individuals. It b in this way that* perceiving 
the invariable concomitance of smoke and fire in a large number of 
cases, one understands the invariable concomitance of smoke with 
fire by experiencing a sort of mental contact with the cl ass-concept 
“smoke" when perceiving smoke on a distant hill- Siiharsa argues 
in refutation of such an interpretation that, if all individual smoke 
may be known in such a way by a mental contact with class-con¬ 
cepts, then by a mental contact with the class-concept "knowable 1 * 
we might kno^v all individual knowables and thus be omniscient as 
well. A thing is knowable only as an individual with its specific 
qualities as such, and therefore to know a thing as a knowable 
would involve the knowledge of all such specific qualities; for the 
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class-concept 11 know-able M would involve all individuals which have 
a specific knowable character. It may be urged that knowability is 
one single character, and that things may be otherwise completely 
different and may yet be one so far as knowability is concerned, and 
hence the tilings may remain wholly unknowm in their diversity of 
characters and may yet be known so far as they arc merely know- 
able. To this Srlharsa answers that the class-conceptknow able” 
would involve all knowables and so even the diversity' of characters 
would be involved within the meaning of the term “knOfflftbLc* 1 * 
Again, assuming for the sake of argument that it is possible 
to have a mental contact with class-concepts through individuals, 
how can the invariable concomitance itself be observed? ff our 
senses could by themselves observe such relations of concomitance, 
then there would be no possibility of mistakes in the observation 
of such concomitance. But such mistakes are committed and 
corrected by later experience, and there is no way in which one 
can account for the mistake in the sense-judgment. Again, if thb 
invariable concomitance be defined as avinahhaTO^ which means 
that when one is absent the other is also absent, such a definition 
is faulty- for it may apply to those cases where there is no real 
invariable concomitance. Thus there Is no real concomitance be¬ 
tween 14 earthand 41 possibility of being cut"; yet in there 

is absence of earth and also the absence of possibility of being 
cut.” If it k urged that concomitance cannot be determined by a 
single instance of the absence of one tallying with the absence of 
the other, it must be proved that universally in all instances of the 
absence of Lhe one, e.g. the fire, there is also the absence of the 
other, e.g. the smoke. But it is as difficult to ascertain such uni¬ 
versal absence as it h to ascertain universal concomitance, A gain T 
if this concomitance be defined as the impossibility of the presence 
of the middle term, the reason or the probans, where the major 
term or the probandum is also absent, then also it may be said that 
it is not possible to determine such an impossibility cither by sen ac¬ 
knowledge or by any other means. 

Now tarka or eUrmnatory consideration m judging of possi¬ 
bilities cannot be considered as establishing invariable concomi¬ 
tance, for all arguments arc based on invariable concomitance t and 
such an assumption would lead to a vicious mutual interdepend^ 
ence. The great logician Udayana objects to this and says that, if 
invariable concomitance between smoke and fire be denied, then 
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there are strong arguments (tarka) against such a denial (Imdhatms 
tarknk), namely, that, if smoke is not regarded as concomitant 
with fire, then smoke would either exist without any cause or not 
exist at all, which is impossible. But Srihar^a says that there is 
room for an alternative proposition which Udayana misses, namely, 
that smoke is due to some cause other than fire. It may be that 
there are smokes which are not caused by fire. How can one be 
sure that all smokes are caused by fire? There may be differences 
in these two classes of fire which remain unnoticed by us, and so 
there is always room for the supposition that any particular smoke 
may not be caused by fire, and such doubts would make inference 
impossible, Udayana had however contended that, if you entertain 
the doubt, with regard to a future case, that it is possible that there 
may he a case in which the concomitance may be found wrong, 
then the possibility of such a doubt (imka) must be supported by 
inference, and the admission of this would involve the admission of 
inference. Tf such an exaggerated doubt be considered illegitimate, 
there is no obstruction in the way of inference. Doubts Can be enter¬ 
tained only so long as such entertainment of doubts is compatible 
w ith practical life. Doubts which make our daily life impossible are 
illegitimate. Every day one finds that food appeases hunger, and, 
if in spite of that one begins to doubt whether on any particular day 
when he is hungry he should take food or not, then life would 
be impossible 1 . Sriharsa, however, replies to this contention by 
twisting the words of Udayana’s own kfirika, in which he says that, 
so long as there is doubt, inference is invalid; if there is no doubt* 
this can only be when the invalidity of the inference has been 
made manifest, and until such invalidity is found there will a I way's 
be doubts. Hence the argument of possibilities (farku) can never 
remove doubts 3 . 

Sriham also objects to die definition of ,+ invariable concomi¬ 
tance' 1 as a natural relation [wabhavikah sambandhoh). He rejects 
the term 44 natural relation 11 and says that invariable concomitance 
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would not be justifiable in any of its possible meanings, such as 
(i) depending on the nature of the related (sambandki-svabhOva- 
, (ii) produced by the nature of the related (jetmbandhi-$ r a ■* 
hhffua-jwtyu), (iii) not different from the nature constituting the rc- 
latedness^ since, as thsse would be too wide and would apply even 
to cho&e things which are not invariable concomitants, e.g r all that 
earthen can be scratched with an iron needle. Though in some 
cases earthen, objects may be scratched with an iron needle, not all 
earthen objects can be so scratched. He further refutes the defini¬ 
tion of invariable concomitance as a relation not depending upon 
conditional circumstances (up&dftfj* Without entering into the 
details of rtriharsa s argument it may be pointed out that it rests 
very largely on bis contention that conditionality of relations can¬ 
not be determined without knowledge of the nature of invariable 
concomitance and also that invariable concomitance cannot be 
determined without a prev ious determination of the conditionality 
of relations. 

Srihaj^a f s brief refutation of analog), implication and testimony* 
as also his refutation of the definitions of the different fallacies of 
inference, are not of much importance from a philosophical point 
of view, and need not be detailed here* 

Turning now to Sriharsa's refutation of die NySya categories, 
we note that he begins with the refutation of “being JJ or positivity 
(iAdftita*). He says that being cannot be defined as being existent 
in itself f since non-being is also existent m itself; we can with as 
much right speak of being as existing as of non-being as existing; 
both non-being and being may stand as grammatical nominatives 
of the verb “exists/" Again, each existing thing being unique in 
itself, there is no common quality J such as 11 existence Jj or IK being/ 1 
which is possessed by them all. Again, 41 being" is as much a 
negation of “non-being 0 as "non-being" of “being”; hence 
being” cannot be defined as that which » not a negation of 
anything. Negation a a mere form of speech, and both being and 
non-being may be expressed in a negative form. 

Turning to the category of non-being (aMtfca), Sn haras says 
that it cannot be defined as negation of anything; for being may 
as welt be interpreted as a negation of non-being as non-being of 
being (bkavohhavnyor dvayor apt paraspitfa-pratik^paiimihatvat). 
Nor again can non-being be defined as that which opposes being ; 
for not all non-being is opposed to all being (e.g. in " there is no jug 
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DO the ground ” the absence of jug does oat oppose the ground in 
respect of which the jug is denied}; if non-being opposes some 
existent things, then that does not differentiate negation; for there 
are many existent things which are opposed to one another (e.g. 
the horse and the bull), 

Iti refuting the NySya definition of substance (dravya) as that 
which is the support of qualities, Sriharsa says that even qualities 
appear to have numeral and other qualities {e.g. we speak of two 
or three colours, of a colour being deep or light, mixed or primary 
—and colour is regarded as quality), If it 19 urged that this is a 
mistake, then the appearance of the so-called substances as being 
endowed with qualities may also be regarded as equally erroneous. 
Again, what is meant by defining substance as the support (airayn) 
of qualities? Since qualities may subsist in the class-concept of 
quality (gunatva), the class-concept of quality ought to be regarded 
as substance according to the definition. It may be urged that a 
substance is that in which the qualities inhere. But what would 
be the meaning here of the particle "in"? How would one dis¬ 
tinguish the false appearance, to a jaundiced eye, of yellowness in 
a white conch-shell and the real appearance of whiteness in the 
conch-shell? Unless the falsity of the appearance of yellow in the 
conch-shell is realized, there can be no difference between die one 
case and the other. Again, substance cannot be defined as the 
inhering or the materia) cause (samarSyi-kdranii), since it is not 
possible to know which is the inhering cause and which is not; for 
number is counted as a quality, and colour also is counted as a 
quality, and yet one specifies colours by numbers, as one, two, or 
many colours. 

Furthermore, the Nyiya definition of quality as that which has 
a genus and is devoid of qualities is unintelligible; for the defini¬ 
tion involves the concept of quality, which is sought to be defined. 
Moreover, as pointed out above, even qualities, such as colours, 
have numeral qualities; for we speak of one, two or many colours. 
It is only by holding to this appearance of qualities endowed with 
numeral qualities that the definition of quality can be made to stand, 
and it i$ again on the strength of the definition of qualitv that such 
appearances are to be rejected as false. If colours are known as 
qualities in consideration of other reasons, then these, being en¬ 
dowed with numeral qualities, could not for that very reason be 
called qualities; for qualities belong according to definition only to 
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substances, Even the numerate themselves are endowed with the 
quality of separateness. So there would not be a single instance 
that the Naiyiytka could point to as an example of quality. 

Speaking of relations, Sriharsa points out that, if relation b to 
he conceived as something subsisting in a thing, then its meaning 
is unintelligible. The meaning of relation as “in" or “herein” is 
not at all clear; for the notion of something being a container 
{Odhara) b dependent on the notion of the concept of “in 11 or 
“herein/ 1 and that concept again depends on the notion of a 
container! and there h no other notion which can explain either of 
the concepts independently. The container cannot be supposed to 
be an inhering cause; for in that case such examples as “there b 
a grape in this vessel ” or " the absence of horns in a hare ” w ould 
be unexplainable. He then takes a number of possible meanings 
which can be given to the notion of a container; but these! not 
being philosophically important, are omitted here. He also deals 
with the impossibility of defining the nature of the subject-object 
relation (vtsaya-visayi-bhava) of knowledge. 

In refuting the definition of cause Sriharaa says that cause 
cannot be defined as immediate antecedence; for immediate antece¬ 
dence can be ascribed only to die causal operation, w hich b always 
an intervening factor between die cause and the effect. If, on 
the theory that what (e,g + the causal operation) belongs to a thing 
(e.g. the cause) cannot be considered as a factor which stands 
between it (cause) and that which fallows it (effect), the causa] 
operation be not regarded as a separate and independent factor, then 
even the cause of the cause would have to be regarded as one with 
the cause and therefore cause. But, if it b urged that, since the 
cause of the cause is not an operation* it cannot be regarded as 
being one with the cause, one may well ask die opponent to define 
the meaning of operation. If the opponent should define it as that 
factor without which the cause cannot produce the effect, then the 
accessory circumstances and common and abiding conditions,, such 
as the natural lavra, space, and so forth, without which an effect 
cannot be produced, are also to be regarded as operation, which 
b impossible. Further, “operation” cannot be qualified as being 
itsdf produced by the cause; for it is the meaning of the concept 
of cause that has $ti!l to be explained and defined. If, again, cause 
is defined as the antecedence of that which b other than the not- 
cause, then this again would be faulty ; for one cannot understand 
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the "not-eause” of the definition without understanding what is 
the nature of cause, and vice-vena. Moreover, space, being a per¬ 
manent substance, is always present as a not-cauBe of anything, 
and 13 yet regard ed as th e cause of sound. I f, Again, cause is defined' 
as that which is present when the effect is present and absent when 
the effect is absent, this would not explain the causality of space. 
Which is never known to be absent. If, again, cause is defined as 
invariable antecedence, then permanent substances such as space 
arc to be regarded as the sole causes of effects. If, however, in¬ 
variable antecedence be understood to mean unconditional ante¬ 
cedence, then two coexistent entities such as the taste and the 
colour of an earthen pot which is being humt must mutually be 
the cause of the colour and the taste of the burnt earthen pot; for 
neither does the colour condition taste, nor does the taste condition 
colour. Moreover, if mere invariable antecedents be regarded as 
cause, then the invariably preceding symptoms of a disease are to 
e regarded as the cause of the disease on account of their in- 
variable antecedence. Again, causality cannot be regarded as a 
specific character or quality belonging to certain things, which 
quality can be directly perceived by us as existing in things. Thus 
we may perceive the stick of the potter's wheel to be the cause 
of the particular jugs produced by it, but it is not possible to 
perceive causality as a general quality of a stick or of any other 
thing. If causality existed only with reference to things in general 
then it would be impossible to conceive of the production of 
individual dungs, and it would not be possible for anyone to know 
which particular cause would produce a particular effect. On the 
other hand it is not possible to perceive by the senses that an 
individual thing is the cause of a number of individual effects; for 
until these individual effects arc actually produced it is not possible 
tn perceive them, since perception involves sense-contact as its 
necessary condition. It is not necessary for our present purposes 
to enter into all the different possible concepts of cause which 
riharsa seeks to refute* the above examination is expected to 
give a fairly comprehensive idea of the methods of Sriharsa’s 
refutation of the category of cause. 

Nor Is it possible within the limited range of the present work 
to give a full account of a]] the different alternative defences of the 
various categories accepted in Nyitya philosophy, or of all the 
various ways in which Sriharsa sought to refute them in his 
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Khandana-khanda-kftddya* I have therefore attempted to give here 
only some specimens of tire more important parts of his dialectical 
argument. The chief defect of Sriharsa's criticisms b that they 
often tend to grow into verbal sophisms, and by greater stress on 
the faults of expression of the opponent's definitions and do not do 
him the justice of liberally dealing with bis general ideas. It is easy 
to see how these refutations of the verbal definitions of the Nyiya 
roused the defensive spirit of the Naiyiyikas into restating their 
definitions with proper qualificatory phrases and adjuncts, by which 
they avoided the loopholes left in their former definitions for the 
attack of Sriharsa and other critics. In one sense, therefore* the 
criticisms of Sriharsa and some of his followers had done a great 
disservice to the development of later Nyftys thought; for* unlike 
the older Nyaya thinkers, later Nyaya writers, like Cangcsa* 
Raghunltha and others, were mainly occupied in inventing suitable 
qualificatory adjuncts And phrases by which they could define their 
categories in such a way that the undesirable applications and 
issues of their definitional as pointed out by the criticisms of their 
opponents, could be avoided. If these criticisms had mainly been 
directed towards the defects of Nyaya thought* later w riters would 
not have been forced to take the course of developing verbal ex¬ 
pressions at the expense of philosophical profundity and acuteness. 
Sriharsa may therefore be said to be the first great writer who is 
responsible indirectly for the growth of verbalism in later Nyaya 
thought* 

Another defect of Sriharsa*s criticisms is that he mainly limits 
himself to criticizing the definitions of Nyaya categories and does 
not deal so fully with the general ideas involved in such categories 
of thought. It ought p however* in all fairness to SribargA to be said 
that, though he took the Nyaya definitions as the main objective 
of his criticisms* yet in dealing with the various alternative varia¬ 
tions and points of view of such definitions he often gives an 
exhaustive treatment of the problems involved in the discussion * 
But in many cases his omissions become very glaring. Thus* for 
example* in his treatment of relations he only tries to refute the 
definitions of relation as container and contained* As inherence* and 
as subject-object relation of cognitions, and leaves out many other 
varieties of relation which might we 11 have been deal 1 wi th + Another 
characteristic feature of hk refutation is, as has already been 
pointed out* that he has only a destructive point of view and is 
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not prepared to undertake the responsibility of defining any 
position from his own point of view, He delights in showing that 
none of the world-appearances can be defined in any way, and that 
thus, being indescribable, they are all false. But incapacity to define 
or describe anything in some particular way cannot mean that the 
thing is false. Snharaa did not and could mtshm? thui the ways 
of definition which he attempted to refute were the only ways of 
defining the different categories. They could probably be defined in 
other and better ways, and even those definitions which he refuted 
could be bettered and improved by using suitable qualificatory 
phrases P He did not attempt to show that the concepts involved 
in the categories were fraught with such contradictions that, in 
whatever way one might try to define, one could not escape from 
those inner contradictions, which were inherent in the very nature 
of the concepts themselves. Instead of that he turned his attention 
to the actual formal definitions which had been put forward by the 
Nyaya and sometimes by Prabhakara and tried to show that these 
definitions were faulty. To show that particular definitions arc 
wrong is not to show that the things defined are wrong, ft is, no 
doubt, true that the refutation of certain definitions involves’the 
refutation of the concepts involved in those definitions; but the 
refutation of the particular way of presentation of the concept does 
not mean that the concept itself is impossible. In order to show 
the latter, a particular concept has to be analysed on the basis of 
us own occurrences, and the inconsistencies involved in such an 
analysis have to be shown. 


Citsukha's Interpretations of the Concepts of 
Sankara Vedanta. 


6 Citsukha (about a . d . 1330), a commentator on Sriharsa, had all 
Sriharsa’s powers of acute dialectical thought, bur he not only 
furnishes, like Sriharsa, a concise refutation of the Nyaya categories, 
but also, in hb Tattva-pradipika, commented on by Pratyagbha- 
gavSn (aj>, 1400) in his Nnyatta-prasadinl 1 , gives us a very acute 
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analysis and interpretation of some of the most important concepts 
of Sankara Vedanta. He is not only a protector of the Advaita 
doctrine of the Vedanta, but also an interpreter of the Vedantk con¬ 
cepts 1 . The work is written in four chapters. In the first chapter 
Citsukha deab with the interpretation of the Vedanta concepts of 
self-re vela t ion (sva-prakUsa), the nature of self as consciousness 
{dfrnaWt samvid-rUpatrd), the nature of ignorance as darkness, the 
nature of falsity (mithyfitva), the nature of nescience [avidyd) f the 
nature of the truth of all ideas (saw a-pratyayanum yatharthatvam ) , 
the nature of illusions, eic. In the second chapter he refutes the 
Kyaya categories of difference, separateness, quality, action, class- 
concepts, specific particulars the relation of inherence 

(samavSya), perception, doubt p illusion, memory* inference, in¬ 
variable concomitance {vyapti) t induction (vyapti-graka), existence 
of the reason in the minor term {paksa-dharmata ) 7 reason (firtu), 
analogy (upamana ), im pli cat! on, be ing . non-hdn g* d u a lity > mcasu re, 
causality, time, space*etc. In the third chapter, the smallest of the 
book, he deals with the possibility of the realization of Brahman 
and the nature of release through knowledge. In the fourth chapter, 
which is much smaller than the first two, he deals with the nature 
of the ultimate state of emancipation. 

Citsukha starts with a formal definition of the most funda¬ 
mental concept of the Vedanta, namely the concept of self-reve¬ 
lation or self-illumination {sva-prakma}* Both Fadmapada and 
PrakaSatman in the Pafieti-padika and Pitilca-padikd-i'iraraTui had 
distinguished the self from the ego as self-revelation or self-illumi- 

(,Vy^e)-4o*!<^aii). Ih addition to thews he *l*o wrote ul commentary on the 
Brfihma**\itm*bhdfytt of linker*, cii\\a\ Ukdsya bh^a-prakdiikS y Vitaru^A* 
Mtpwya-dtpiktii a commentary on the PramB$a-m 9 td of AmuiJabodlii, u tom- 
mentary on Mri^ana'* Brafcwi-w&kt, called Abfiipr$ya~prakdfik& k «nd « mdei 
to the jdhikm^v of the Bruhmn Ti}tra. ceiled Adhikurtmii^marxjtrrl . His teacher 
Ifiltiouaftift wrote TWO work* 00 Vc4ama r called Xydya-iudhil and Jnilnu- 
tiddhi; hut he teem* to have been a different perron from the Jfiinonama who 
wrote a commentary on Surcivnm's Xtiifkartm tj -ddt&d ; for the latter was a 
householder (as he styles himself with a householder's title, wtfroh nod an 
inhuhliiuH of the villiRC of Manilla in the Cola Country, while the former was 
An fcscehc und a prettptor of the King of G as Citsukha describe* him in 

hie eofciphon to hw Tutraa^pradlpikd. He is also said la have wri;ten the Brahma- 
ituii, ViFpt-purdna-flJtdt Sa*f- dariima -saffignfha - vfH t , A Ak n'A (trorhi - m riff □ J1 fa work 
expl.iining the inter-relation of the topics of the firokmort&tfa) and j com¬ 
mentary on the Nmfkarmyti nMhi, failed the jVijt pAsrait'J -nddfn or the 
Bhi^fMt-taltTa-prakilsikd. Has pupil Sukli sp rnkfl ^j Wrote a Work on the topics 
of the JfesfrnMtitar, called A dfdkar « na - f m ta a - mdld, 

1 Thus l } A^ifB Hihnfithji in hm Sanskrit iaEroduction to the TatiVQ- 

pTAitlpikd or Cif wh a peaks of this w ot ka^ ad^mto-siddh(hxiu-rtik^ahs} 'pyndt'min- 
ijtldhAnla-prjkMako ca . 
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nation (srnyam-praJwa). Thus Prafeasatman says that consciousness 
(uimviit) is self-revealing and that its seif-revelation is not due to 
any other self-revealing cause*. It k on account of this natural 
self-revelation of consciousness that its objects also appear as self- 
revealing 4 . Padmapa da also says the same thing, when lie states that 
the self is of the nature of pure self-revealing consciousness j when 
this consciousness appears in connection with other objects and 
manifests them, it is called experience {anubJuivd). and, when it » 
by itself, it is called the self or Mmm*. But Citsukha was probably 
the first to give a formal definition of the nature of this self- 
revelation, 

Citsukha defines it as that which is entitled to be called 
immediate (aparoksa-vyavatiSra-yogya), though it is not an object 
of any cognition or any cognising activity {medyatv* ’pi)*. It may 
be objected that desires, feelings, etc. also are not objects of any 
cognition and yet are entitled to be regarded as immediate, and 
hence the definition might as well apply to them; for the object of 
cognition has a separate objective existence, and by a mind-object 
contact the mind b transformed into the form of the object, and 
thereby the one consciousness, which was apparently split up into 
two forms as the object-consciousness which appeared as material 
objects and the subject-consciousness which appeared as the 
cogmzer, is again restored to its unity by the super-imposition of 
the subjective form on the objective form, and the object-form is 
revealed in consciousness as a jug or a book. But in the case of 
our experience of our will or our feelings these have no existence 
separate from our own mind and hence are not cognised in the 
same way as external objects are cognised. According to Vedanta 
epistemology these subjective experiences of wilt, emotions, etc. 
arc different mental constituents, forms or states, which, being 
directly and illusorily imposed upon the self-revealing conscious¬ 
ness, become experienced. These subjective states are therefore 
not cognized in the same way as external objects. But, since the 


1 tay,*dam,p m ranam.pTQk&a rru na pntbSi^l,na-brtak. Paika+BdUt* 
mqnjTfa, p L sa. ^ ‘j+rcu- 

' prakMomtota na titoy* 

prak&uuA • lyara/ttim-mmiUiHp bhantum arhati atyttr tnihiiHma vifavt brahrJjs. 
di-vyiruahdru rnnuf [bid. 

* **'f * 1 pnmeyaJftetoiampadhtyamOao 

mllihtJhilMyiikitor, tabtmte aaiakplopOdtur dtmfiiii.itthdsih. Paika-pMltd p 10 

aftf SOty aporoiifa.vyOi-ahJTa.yogya^aip miyam-pTakiia.lithfatuim 
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experience of these states is possible only through a process of 
illusory imposition p they are not entitled to bo called immediate 1 . 
So* though they appear as immediate, they have no proper 
yQgyaia* or, in other words p they are not entitled to be called 
immediate. But in the true sense even external objects are but 
illusory impositions on the self-revealing consciousness, and hence 
they also cannot be said to be entitled to be called immediate. 
There is therefore no meaning in trying to distinguish the self- 
revealing consciousness as one which is not an object of cognition; 
for on the Ved&nta theory' there is nothing which is entitled to be 
called immediate, and hence the phrase avedyatve (not being an 
object of cognition) is unnecessary as a special distinguishing 
feature of the self-revealing consciousness; the epithet 11 imme¬ 
diate n is the re fore also unnecessary. Tosueh an objection Ciisukha's 
reply is that the experience of external objects is only in the last 
stage of world-dissolution and Brabmahood found non-immedkte 
and illusory, and, since in all our ordinary stages of experience the 
experience of world-objects U immediate, the epithet avedy&tva 
successfully distinguishes self-revealing consciousness from all 
cognitions of external objects which are entitled to be called im¬ 
mediate and are to be excluded from the range of self-revealing con¬ 
sciousness only by being objects of cognition. In the field of ordinary' 
experience the perceived world-objects are found to be entitled to 
be called immediate no less than the self-revealing conscious¬ 
ness, and it is only because they are objects of cognition that they 
can be distinguished from the self-revealing consciousness. 

The main argument in favour of the admission of the category 
of independent self-revealing consciousness is that* unless an in¬ 
dependent self-revealing consciousness is admitted* there would 
he a vicious scries in the process preceding the rise of any cog¬ 
nition; for, if the pure experience of self-revealing consciousness 
has to be further subjected to another process before it can be 
understood, then that also might require another process* and that 
another, and so there would be an unending series. Moreover, 
that the pure experience is self-revealing is proved by the very 
fact of the experience itself; for no one doubts his own ex¬ 
perience or stands in need of any further corroboration or con¬ 
firmation as to whether he experienced or not. It may be objected 

1 "pi tTtipvrQkw-i ytreaktifti ~yoxytHfl adfrymlaiay cn"frn iejSifi 

nddhth, ClNvMfj p. jq. KirTkayi-S^orii Press, Esufibay, 1015. 
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that it is well known that we may be aware of our awareness of 
anything (ami*vy&miByd) t and in such a case the sdf-reveaJmg 
Consciousness may become further cognised. Citeukha’s reply to 
this is that, when one perceives a jug p there b the mental activity, 
then a cessation of that activity, then a further starting of new 
activity and then the knowledge that I know the jug, or rather I 
know that I know the jug—and hence such a cognition cannot be 
said to be directly and immediately cognizing the first awareness, 
which could not have stayed through so many moments 1 . Again t 
since neither the semes nor the external objects can of themselves 
produce the self-revelation of knowledge, if knowledge were not 
admitted as self-revealing, the whole world would be blind and 
there would be no self-revelation. When one knows that he knows 
a book or a jug, it is the cognized object that is known and not 
the awareness that is cognized; there can be no awareness of 
awareness, but only of the cognized object 1 . If the previous aware¬ 
ness could be made the object of subsequent awareness* then this 
would amount 10 an admission of the possibility of the self being 
known by the self [svasyapi cna vedyatv&patai) —a theory which 
would accord not with the Vedanta idealism, but with the 
Buddhistic> ft is true, no doubt, that the pure self-revealing con¬ 
sciousness shows itself only on the occasion of a mental state; but 
its difference from other cognitive states lies in the fact that it has 
no form or object s and hence, though it may be focussed by a 
mental state, yet it stands on a different footing from the objects 
illuminated by it. 

F Fhe next point that Cltsukha urges is that the self is of the 
nature of pure self-revealing consciousness (atmanah samvid- 
ruptiivdi). This is* of course, no new contribution by Cttsukha, since 
this view had been maintained in the Uparusads and repeated by 
Sankara, Padmapada, Prakasatman ami others, Ciisukha says that> 
like knowledge, the self also is immediately revealed or experienced 
without itself being the object of any cognizing activity or cognition f 
and therefore die self is also of the nature of knowledge. No one 
doubts about his own self: for the self always stands directly and 

1 ghafa-ffidnodayti-iumayr maim I kriyA iota vibh^m laiah -ti ■ 

Ktttiu tala u ttata -taSftyCfMpaitU tatfl }&dnlbiUjraM ifi tintkn-hjantt-nfQtnbrna %ttp$- 

dpimanatya JHIhUitya uparQkfiUfiyA ptin r a‘ji?faa- 0 -uhakatvfimipaptitUh. Cit- 
IttJifti, p. 17. 

1 vidiin 1 Thafa ity atm anuvyavafOytmt £farfatyafca Tvdiiiirtmn avmlyait na 
tu m'ftaft. Ibid. p. tS. 
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immediately »elf-revealed. Self and knowledge being identical, there 
is no relation between the two save that of identity ( jitanatmamh 
sambandkasyawa abhSvS, f). 

Citsiikha defines falsity (mithydtva) as the non-existence of a 
thing in that which is considered to be its cause 1 , He show* this by 
pointing out that a whole, if it is to exist anywhere, must exist in 
the parts of which it is made. and t If it does not exist even there* 
it does not exist anywhere and la fake. It is, however, evident that 
a whole cannot exist in the parte, since, being a whole, it cannot 
be in the parts 1 . Another argument adduced by Citsukha for the 
falsity of the world-appearance is that it Ig impossible that there 
should be any relation between the self-revealing consciousness p 
the knewer {drk) t and the objects which are cognized (dr&ya). 
Knowledge cannot be said to arise through sense-contact; for in 
the illusory' perception of silver there is the false pereepciun of 
silver without any actual sense-contact with silver. A reference to 
subject-object relation (^aya-visayi-bhava) cannot explain it, since 
the idea of subject-object relation is itself obscure and unexplain¬ 
able* Arguing as to die impossibility of properly explaining the 
Subject-object relation {vifaya-vitayi-bkava) in knowledge, Citsukha 
says that it cannot be held that the subject-object relation means 
that knowledge produces some change in the object (visaya) and 
that the knower produces such a change. For what may be the 
nature of such a change? If it be described as jnatatfi, or the 
character of being known, how can such a character be by my 
knowledge at the present moment generated as a positive quality 
in an object which has now ceased to exist? If such a quality can 
be produced even in past objects r then there would be no fixed law 
according to which such qualities should be produced. Nor can 
such a relationship be explained on a pragmatic basis bv a re¬ 
ference to actual physical practical action with reference to objects 
that we know or the t n t cm al volitions or emotions associated with 
our knowledge of things. For In picking up a piece of silver that 
we sec in front of us we may quite unknowingly be drawing with it 
the dross contained in the silver, and hence the fact of the physical 

api bhitarndm JtfrayatLrnii iaifmatr 

pratfynxiiTvm 1 atytmtJbhtifqtfl prati mrf&twnUi. Cit-gtMa p, jte, 
mm of thttff definition* of falsity are collected W M adhuafldans'* Admit rci- 
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drawing of the dross cannot on that ground alone make it an object 
of my knowledge, and hence the subject-object relation of know- 
] edge can n ot be defi ned as a me re p hysical action fbllowing cogni ti on. 
1 he internal mental states of volition and the emotions associated 
with knowledge belong to the knower and have nothing to do with 
the object of knowledge. If T however, it is urged that objectivity 
consists in the fact that whatever is known appears in conscious¬ 
ness, the question arises, what does this appearing in consciousness 
mean? It cannot mean that consciousness is the container and the 
object i$ contained in it; for, consciousness being internal and the 
object externa! > the object cannot be contained in it. It cannot be 
a mere undefined relatedness; for in that case the object may as 
well be considered subject and the subject, object. If objectivity 
be defined as that which can induce knowledge, then even the 
senses, the light and other accessories which help the rise of 
knowledge may as well be regarded as objects* Object cannot be 
defined as that to which knowledge owes its particular form; for, 
knowledge being identical with its form, all that helps the rise of 
knowledge, the senses, light, etc., may as well be regarded as 
objects. So, in whatever way one may try to conceive the nature 
of the subject-object relation, he will be disappointed, 

Citsukha follows the traditional view of nescience (apfrfruz) as 
a positive entity without beginning which disappears with the rise 
of true knowledge 1 * Nescience is different from the conception of 
positivity- as well as of negativity, yet it is called only positive 
because of the fact that it is not negative?. Ignorance or nescience 
is described as a positive state and not a mere negation of know¬ 
ledge; and so it is said that the rise of right knowledge of any 
object in a person destroys the positive entity of ignorance with 
reference to that object and that this ignorance is something 
different from what one would understand by negation of right 
knowledge 3 , Citsukha says that the positive character of ignorance 
becomes apparent when we say that 11 We do not know whether what 
you say is true/ 1 Here there is the right know ledge of the fact that 

1 tfrivdi-hhAt vj- riiftatfi yad-tr^rtdnma vtikyere tad ^UdmtM iff pTtijfi&dftk$anam 
ta^pmakfUle tirtiJdilve- rats hhUrd-rApa^ Jfirjin rtfli qf&dnam hi lakfamim 

iha vwakfkum. Cii*mMR+ p. 57. 

* AAA 'flbfim ’a- vifakitintuy vj tijtt/KUya abteoa+tdlaApj nntva - Jrttffrffua bhfivatru* 

pac&rtU. Ibid. 

1 t-ijtfiatti IVcHwfflJItf- Wffhd-pmm&Q&'jff&MXfl DrtadaUn^mftha-firtimdhhdz'd- 
tirik idnddfTm t 'iiT't t&him Yitfbda i a Icfijjp a tx-pnjifu Ina ify 

tommdmm. Ibid . p. 5S* 
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what is said is known, but it is not known whether what is said is 
valid 1 . Here also there is a positive knowledge of ignorance of fact, 
which is not the same as mere absence of knowledge. Such an 
ignorance, however* is not experienced through sense-contact or 
sense-processes, but directly by the self-revealing consciousness— 
the sSkpn. Just before the rise of right knowledge about an object 
there is ignorance (iijntltm), and the object, as qualified by such 
an ignorance, is experienced as being unknown. All things are the 
objects of the inner unmoved intuitive consciousness either as 
known or as unknown 11 . Our reference to deep dreamless sleep as 
a state in which we did not know anything (no kimeid- Qvtdham) is 
also referred to as a positive experience of ignorance in die dream¬ 
less state. 

One of the chief tenets of Vedanta epistemology lies in the 
supposition that a presentation of the false is a fact of experience. 
The opposite view i$ that of FVabhakara, that the false is never 
presented in experience and that falsehood consists in the wrong 
construction imposed upon experience by the mind, which fails 10 
note the actual want of association between two things which are 
falsely associated as one. According to this theory all illusion 
consists of a false association or a false rclationing of two tilings 
which are not presented in experience as related. This false asso¬ 
ciation is not due to an active operation of the mind, but to a 
tallure to note that no such association was actually presented in 
experience [mamsatgagmha). According to Prabhakara, the great 
Mtmajpsa authority, the false is never presented in experience, nor 
is the false experience due to an arbitrary positive activity of wrong 
construction of the mind, but merely to a failure to note certain 
distinctions presented in experience* On account of such a failure 
things which are distinct are not observed as distinct* and hence 
things which are distinct and different are falsely associated as one, 
and the conch-shell is thus regarded as silver. But here there is 
no false presentation in experience. Whatever is known is true; 
falsehood is due to omissions of knowledge and failure in noting 
differences. 

Citsukha objects to this view and urges that such an explanation 

rtvixtairfd VjJir mump ndsti Hy ttiya viiis ta - t.tj ay a-jfh$n tm it 

pr&mdttdt, Cii^tukM r p, jq. 
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can never explain all casc$ of false apprehension. Take the pro¬ 
position, u There are false apprehensions and false presentations 1 '; 
if this proposition is admitted to be correct, then Prabhakara's 
■contention b false; if it is admitted to be false, then here is a false 
proposition, the falsehood of which is not due to a failure to note 
differences. If the falsity of all propositions be said to be due to 
a failure to note differences, then it would be hard to find out any 
true proposition or true experience. On die analogy of our false 
experience of the everchanging flame of a Lamp as the same identical 
one all cases of true recognition might no less be regarded as false, 
and therefore all inferences would be doubtful, AIL cases of real 
and true association could be explained as being due to a failure 
to note differences. There could he no case in which one could 
assure himself that he was dealing with a real association and 
not a failure to apprehend the absence of association 
gtaia). Citsukha therefore contends that it is too much to expect 
that all cases of false knowledge can be explained as being due to 
a mere non-apprehension of difference p since it quite reasonable 
to suppose that false knowledge is produced by defective senses 
which oppose the rbe of true knowledge and positively induce 
false appearance 1 . Thus in the case of the illusory perception 
of conch-shell as silver it is the conch-shell that appear* as a 
piece of silver. But what is the nature of the presentation that 
forms the object {alambrnw) of Labe perception? It cannot be 
regarded as absolutely non-existent {(Hdt) r since that which is abso¬ 
lutely non-existent cannot be the object of even a false perception, 
and moreover it cannot through such a perception (e.g* the tendency 
of a man to pick up the piece of silver, which is but a false per¬ 
ception of a piece of conch-shell) induce a practical movement on 
the part of the perceiver, Neither can it he regarded as existent ; 
for the bier experience contradicts the previous false perception, 
and one says that there is no silver at the present time and there 
was no silver in the past— it was only the conch-shell that appeared 
as silver. Therefore the false presentation, though it serves all the 
purposes of a perceptual object* cannot be described either as 
existent or as non-existent, and it is precisely this character that 
constitutes the indefinable nature (awrvnirmlynta) of all illusions 3 . 

1 tilths ttoftittfm npi vaikfirthti B£MX-ptsmbom!hakGtotm ayaihdrtht^jhdm- 
jannkatratfi ft? hint na rycTJ, Cli-mfrAf, p, 66. 

4 pratytkaty sad waitvdhhydifi nfiim-pndailrfl m ymt gShutf tad amndrytim 
dhur wdEnta-vtdim r£. Ibid. p. 79. 
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It is unnecessary to deal with the other doctrines of Vedanta 
which CECSukha describes, since there is nothing new in. them and 
they have already been described in chapter X of volume j of this 
work, It is therefore desirable to pass on to his dialectic criticism of 
the Ny&ya categories. It will suffice, however, to give only a few of 
these criticisms, as they mostly refer to the refutation of such kinds 
of categories as are discussed in Srihtr#a*a great work Khandwut- 
klmnda-khndya, and it would be tedious to follow die refutation of 
the same kinds of categories by two different writers, though the 
arguments of Citsufcha are in many cases new and different from 
those gi ven by briharsa. Citsukha’s general approach to such refu¬ 
tations is also slightly different from that of Sriharsa, For, unlike 
Sriharsa, Citsukha dealt with the principal propositions of the 
\etkjnta, and his refutations of the Nviya categories were not 
intended so much to show that they were in explicable or indefinable 
as to show that they were false appearances, and that the pure self- 
revealing H rati man was the only reality and truth. 

Thus, in refuting time (kdla) r Citsukha says that time cannot 
5 c pcrceii ed either by the visual sense or by the tactual sense, nor 
can it be apprehended by the mind (ffuuitfj), as the mind oniv 
operates in association with the external senses. Moreover, since 
there are no perceptual data, it cannot be inferred. The notions of 
5 etore and after„ succession and simultaneity, quickness and dura¬ 
tion, cannot by themselves indicate the nature of time as it is in 
ttse . It may be urged that, since the solar vibrations can only be 
associated with human bodies and worldly things, making them 
^ppear as young or old only through some other agency such as 
ya, month?, etc., such an agency, which brings about die con¬ 
nection of solar vibrations with worldly things, is called time 1 . To 
this Citsukha replies that, since the self itself can be regarded as 
1 e cause of the manifestation of time in events and things In 
accordance with the varying conditions of their appearance, it is 
unnecessary to suppose the existence of a new category called time. 
Again, it cannot be said that the notions of before and after have 
rime as their material cause; for the validity of these notions h 
C allengcd by the Vedintist, They may be regarded as die im- 
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pressbns produced by a greater or lesser quantity of solar vibra¬ 
tions, There is therefore no necessity to admit time as a separate 
category p since its apprehension can be explained on the basis of 
our known data of experienceH From considerations of some data 
relative space ( dik ) has to be discarded; for relative space cannot 
be perceived by the senses or inferred for want of data of ex¬ 
perience* Both time and relative space originate from a sense of 
relativity {aptksa-huddhi), and, given that sense of relativity, the 
mind can in association with our experience of bodily movements 
form the notion of relative space, it is therefore unnecessary 
to admit the existence of relative space as a separate category . 

In refuting the atomic theory of the Yaisesikas Citmkha gays 
that there is no ground for admitting the Vaisesika atoms. If these 
atoms are to be admitted on the ground that all things are to be 
conceived as being divisible into smaller and smaller parts* then 
the same may apply to the atoms as well* If it is urged that one 
must atop somewhere, that the atoms are therefore regarded as 
the last state* and arc uniform in size and not further divisible, 
then the specks of dust that are seen in the windows when the 
aun is shining (called trasorenus) may equally be regarded as the 
last stage of divisible size. If it is contended that* since these are 
visible* they have parts and cannot therefore be considered as 
indivisible, it may be said in reply that, since the Nyftya writers 
admit chat the atoms can be perceived by the yogi ns, visibility of 
the trasarmus could not be put forward as a reason why they could 
not be regarded as indivisible. Moreover, if the atoms were part less, 
how could they be admitted to combine to produce the grosser 
material forms? Again* it is not indispensable that atoms should 
combine to form bigger particles or make grosser appearances 
possible; for, like threads in a sheet, manv particles may make gross 
appearances possible even without combining, Citsukha then re¬ 
peats Sankara's refutation of the concept of wholes and parts* 
saying that, if the wholes are different from the parts* then they 
must be in the parts or they would not be there; if they are not 
in the parts* it would he difficult to maintain that the wholes were 
made of parts; if they are in the parts* they must be either wholly 
or partly in them; if they are wholly in the parts, then there would 
be many such wholes, or in each pan the whole would be found; 
and, if they are partly in the parts, then the same difficulty of wholes 
and parts would appear* 

Again, the concept of contact is also inexplicable. It 
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cannot be defined as the cuming together of any two things which 
are not in contact {apraptayok prupUh $amyogafi)\ for, until one 
knows the meaning of the concept of contact, one cannot under¬ 
stand the meaning of the phrase “not in contact/ 1 If it is defined 
as the coming together of two things which are unrelated, then 
contact would include even the relation of inherence, 

such as that which exists between a piece of cloth and the threads. 
If it fa defined as a relation which is produced in time and h 
transitory (amiyah sombandhah janyatva-viiepto td), then cases of 
beginrungleas contact would not be included, and even the pos¬ 
session of an article by purchase would have to be included as 
contact, since this relation of possession is also produced in time. 
It cannot be objected that u possession IJ is not a relation, since a 
relation to he such must be between two things; for, if the objection 
were valid, the relation between substance and quality' *vould not 
be a relation, since quality and substance exist together, and there 
are no two separate things which can be related, if the objector 
means that the relation must be between two terms, then there 
are two terms here also, namely, the article possessed and the 
possessor. Moreover, if contact is defined as relation which dues 
not connect two things in their entirety {avyapya-vrttitvo-vii^ito) i 
then again it would be wrong, since in the case of partless entities 
the relation of contact cannot connect the parts, as they have no 
parts. Ciisukha refutes the concept of separation [vibhSga) on the 
same lines and passes over to the refutation of number, as two, 
three and the like. 

Citsukha urges that there is no necessity of admitting the 
existence of two, three, etc. as separate numbers, since what we per¬ 
ceive is but the one thing, and then by a sense of oscillation and 
mutual reference (apeha-biiddhi) we associate them together and 
form the notions of tw r o, three, etc. These numbers therefore do 
not exist separately and independently, but are imaginatively pro¬ 
duced by mental oscillation and association from the experience of 
Single objects. There is therefore no necessity of thinking that the 
numbers, two, three, etc + , are actually produced. We simply deal 
with the notions of two, three, etc. on the strength of our powers 
of mental association 1 . 

1 &ropitB*4fdtv&-hfddfmr tfrifrtfcii- 
janikett cetna; tathfibhtttayd txyj hucjtfhrf dvifttti&vy&Bah&ayoHakatmpQp&ttmi 
dvittiBAy-Vlptidakat m- k aip ardhrmyarthyOf, Nii\ *im-pr&£&rfirtt f p. 300, 
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Citsukha then refutes the notion of class-concept (jati) on the 
ground dial it cannot be proved either by perception or by in¬ 
ference, The question is what exactly is meant by class-concept. 
If it h said that, when in perceiving one individual animal we have 
the notion of a cow, and in perceiving other individual animats alap 
we have the same notion of cow r there is jM f then it may be replied 
that this does not necessarily imply the admission of a separate 
class-concept of cow; For* just as one individual had certain 
peculiarities which entitled it to be called a cow, so the other 
individuals had their peculiarities which entitled them to be called 
co^vs* We see reflections of the moon in different placet and call 
each of them the moon, WTiat constitutes the essentials of the 
Concept of cow? It is difficult to formulate one uni vernal charac¬ 
teristic of cows; if one such characteristic could be found, then 
there would be no necessity of admitting the class-concept of cow. 
For it would then be an individual characteristic, and one would 
recognise it as a cow everywhere, and there would be no necessity 
of admitting a separate class-concept. If one admits a class-concept s 
one has to point out some trait or quality as that which indicates 
the class-concept. Then again one could not get at this trait or 
quality independently of the class-concept or at the class-concept 
independently of it* and this mutual dependence would make the 
definition of either of them impossible. Even if one admits the 
class-concept* one has to show what constitutes the essentials of it 
In each ease, and, if such essentials have to be found in each case, 
then those essentials would be 3 sufficient justification for knowing 
a cow as cow and a horse as horse: what then is the good of 
admitting a class-concept? Again* even if a class-concept be ad¬ 
mitted, it is difficult to see how it can be conceived to be related 
to the individuals. It cannot be a relation of contact* identity, 
inherence or any other kind of relation existing anywhere. If all 
class-concepts existed everywhere, there would be a medley of all 
class-concepts together, and ail things would be everywhere. Again* 
if it is held that the class-concept of cow exists only in the existing 
cows, then how does it jump to a new' cow when it is bom? Nor 
has the class-concept any pans, so as to be partly here and partly 
there. If each class-concept of cow were wholly existent in each 
of the individual cows, then there would be a number of class- 
concepts; and, if each class-concept of cow were spread out over 
all the individual cow's* then* unless ail the individual cows were 
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brought together f one could not have the notion of any class- 
concept. 

Speaking of the refutation of cause {karam)^ Citsukhasays that 
cause cannot be defined as mere amecedence (fiUrva-MI^-bh^vjtva ); 
for then the ass which is always found in the house of a washerman 
and on the back of which the washerman carries his clothes might 
be regarded as a thing antecedent to the smoky fire kindled in the 
washerman's house and thus as a cause of fire. If this antecedence 
be further qualified as that which is present in all cases of the 
presence of the effect and absent in all cases of the absence of the 
effect, then also the washerman's ass may be considered to satisfy 
the conditions of Such an antecedence with reference to the fire 
in the washerman** house (when the washerman is away from the 
house with his ass, the fire in the washerman's house is also absent, 
and it is again kindled when he returns to his house with his 
ass). if" unconditionality'* (muitiyatha-nddha') h further added as 
a qualifying condition of antecedence, even then the ass and the 
common abiding elements such as apace, ether and the like may 
be regarded as causes of the fire, if it be argued that die ass is 
present only because of the presence of other conditioning factors, 
the same may be said of seeds, eardi, water, etc,, which are all 
however regarded as being causes for the production of the shoots 
of plants. If objection be raised against the possibility of ether 
(akaia) being regarded as the cause of smoke on the ground of its 
being a common, abiding and all-pervasive element, then the same 
argument ought to stand as an objection against the soul (which 
is an all-pervasive entity) being regarded on the Nylya view as die 
cause of the production of pleasure and pain. The cause cannot 
be defined as that which being there the effect follows* for 
then a seed cannot be regarded as the cause of the shoot of the 
plant, since the shoots cannot be produced from seeds without the 
help of other co-operating factors, such as earth, water, light, air, 
etc. Cause, again, cannot be defined as that which being present in 
the midst of the co-operating factors or even accessories (rct/iaMd), 
the effect follows; for an irrelevant thing, like an ass T may be present 
among a number of co-operating circumstances, but this would 
not justify anybody calling an irrelevant thing a cause. Moreover, 
such a definition would not apply to those cases where by the joint 
operation of many co-operating entities the effect is produced. 
Furthermore* unless the cause can be proper! v ddmcd T there is 
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iu> way of defining the co-operating conditions. Nor can a cause be 
defined as that which being there the effect follows, and which 
not being there there is no effect [sad bbavo 'saty a&h&im evo); for 
such a maxim is invalidated by the plurality of causes (fire may 
be produced by rubbing two pieces of wood, by striking hard 
against a flint, or by a lens), It may be urged that there are 
differences in each kind of fire produced by the different agencies: 
to which it may be replied that, even if there were any such 
difference, it t$ impossible to know it by observation. Even when 
differences are noticeable, such differences do not necessarily imply 
that the different effects belong to different classes; for the differ¬ 
ences might well be due to various attendant circumstances. Again, 
a cause cannot be defined as a collocation of things, since such a 
Collocation may well be one of irrelevant things. A cause cannot 
be defined as a collocation of different causes, since it has not so 
far been possible to define what is meant by “cause.” The phrase 
“ collocation of causes "will therefore be meaningless. Moreover, it 
may be asked whether fl collocation of causes {samagn) be something 
different from the causes, or identical with diem. If the former 
alternative be accepted, then effects would follow from individual 
causes as well, and the supposition of a collocation of causes as 
producing the effects would be uncalled-for. If the latter alternative 
be accepted, then, since the individuals are the causes of the col¬ 
location, the individuals being there, there is always the colloca¬ 
tion and so always the effect, which is absurd. Again, what docs 
this collocation of causes mean? it cannot mean occurrence in the 
same time or place; for, there being no sameness of time and place 
for time and place respectively, they themselves would be without 
any cause. Again, it cannot be said dial, if the existence of cause be 
not admitted, dien things, being causeless, would be non-existent; 
lor the Nyiya holds that there are eternal substances such as atoms, 
souls, etc., which have no cause. 

Since cause cannot be defined, neither can effect (Mrya) he 
satisfactorily defined, as the conception of effect always depends 
upon the notion of cause.. 

In refuting the conception of substance {dratya) Citsukha says 
that a substance can he defined only as being that in which the 
qualities inhere. But,since even qualities are seen to have qualities 
and a substance is believed by the Naivayikas tn be without any 
quality at the moment of its origination, such a definition cannot 
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property distinguish or define a substance, If a substance be 
defined in a roundabout way as that in w hich there is no presence 
of the absolute negation of possessing qualities {gunavattvaty- 
antahhfivamdhiknr<mata)t then also it may be objected that such 
a definition would make us regard even negation (abhavti) as 3 
quality s since the absence of the negation of qualities, being itself 
a negation, cannot exist in a negation 1 . It may again be asked 
whether the absence of the negation of qualities refers to the 
negation of a number of qualities or the negation of all qualities; 
in either case it is wrong. For in the first ease a substance, which 
contains only some qualities and does not possess others„ would 
not be called a substance, and in the latter ease it would be 
difficult to find anything that cannot be called a substance ; fur 
where is the substance which lacks all qualities? The fact also 
remains that even such a roundabout definition cannot distin¬ 
guish a substance from a quality; for even qualities have the 
numerical qualities and the qualities of separateness^ If it is 
argued that* if qualities are admitted to have further qualities, 
there will be a vicious infinite, it may be said in reply that rhe 
charge of vicious infinite cannot be made, since the qualities 
of number and separateness cannot be said to have any 
further qualities. Substances* again* have nothing in common 
by virtue of which the) could be regarded as coming under The 
class-concept of substances 5 . Gold and mud and trees are all 
regarded as substances* but there is nothing common in them 
by virtue of which one can think that gold is the same as 
mud or tree; therefore it cannot be admitted that in the sub¬ 
stances one finds any characteristic which remains the same in 
them all 1 . 

Referring to qualities (guna ), Citsukha deals with the definition 
of guiyi in the Vaiscfika-hhaiya of PnaiastjipJda, There Frasastapada 
defines guna n$ that which inheres in a substance* is associated 
with the chss-eoneept of substance* is itself without any quality 

1 tefraicu atyowtrih hatfrVrcyflft /l ; iopi hi ffunavattViliyaritflbMmj laiyddJu- 

kmxznapn moiya mtttmmnavrUffir Cit-mkhf. p. 176. 

1 mmiHHapi vakra-lak?a$* gunddipA apt sawithy 4 -pfthnkitw-gunaya Ji pratltrft 
kothajp ruitivydpuh , ibid. p. 177 . 

1 jtitim abhyuptyrhatfi taffSti-vy'^iriafapp kvpdd-mafypm ahhyupryam ca 
tarmirirpiinfiTTT minktm. iMd. p. 178 . 

* dtmyarp dravyam id onUgata-pratyayoff pramiinant id remta twvimrm- 
UpaMhya mrttikAm. upaMhyfimi7mnya Itjukikaiya tad ettifaip dracytm id 
pratyttyadfhavdt parikfakn^dtp fdrmgat^pratyttyt Vtpftmpatufr, ibid . p. 179 . 
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and which lias no motion {nifkriya) «. But the definition of a 
quality cannot involve the phrase "without a quality"; for quality 
is still to be defined. Again, unless the S una is properly defined, 
its difference from motion is not known, and so the phrase 
“which has no motiun" is meaningless. The class-concept of 
quality, again, can be determined only when the general character 
of qualities is known and the nature of class-concepts also is 
determined. Hence, from whatever paint of view one may look 
at the question, it is impossible to define qualities. 

It is needless now to multiply examples of such refutation by 
Cicsukha. It will appear from what has been adduced that Citsukha 
enters into detail concerning most concepts of particular categories 
and tries to show their intrinsic impossibility. In some cases, how¬ 
ever, he was not equal to the task and remained content with criti¬ 
cizing the definitions given by the Naiyayikas. But it may be well 
to point out here that, though Srihar^a and Citsukha earned out an 
elaborate scheme of a critique of the different categories in order to 
show that the definitions of these categories, as given by the NySya, 
■ire impossible, yet neither of them can be regarded as the originator 
of the application of the dialectic method in the Vedanta, Sankara 
himself had started it in his refutation of the Nyiya and other 
systems in his commentary on the Vtdanta-tBtros, l\ . n. 


The Dialectic of Nagarjuna and the VedSnta Dialectic. 

The dialectic of Sriharsa was a protest against the realistic 
definitions of the Nyaya-Va^esika, which supposed that all that was 
knowable was also definable. It aimed at refuting these definitions 
in order to prove that the natures of all things are indefinable, as 
their existence and nature are all involved in irtaya. The only reality 
is Brahman, That it is easy to pick holes inwall definitions was 
taught long ago by i\’3g3rjuna, and in that sense (except for a 
tendency to find faults of a purely verbal nature in Nyiya defini¬ 
tions) Sriharsa’s method was a continuation of Nagarjuna’s, and 
an application of it to the actual definitions of die Nyfiya-Vaiieslka. 
But the most important part of Nagarjuna’s method was de¬ 
liberately ignored by Srihnrsa and his followers, who made no 
attempt to refute Nagiijuna’s conclusions. Nagarjuna’s main 
thesis is that all tilings are relative and hence indefinable in 

1 rafXuhftfv fttpfeAp tsnXf&fl dratymitatvam 
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themselves, and so there is no way of discovering their essences; 
and t since their essences are not only indefinable and indescribable, 
but incomprehensible as well* they cannot be said to possess any 
essences of their own, Nagarjuna was followed by Aryadeva, a 
Ceylonese by births who wrote a separate work on die same subject 
in 400 verses. For about two centuries after this the doctrines 
of Nigaijuna lay dormant, as is evidenced by the fact that Buddha- 
ghofa of the fourth century a.d* docs not refer to them. During 
the Gupta empire, in the fifth century A. n^Asanga and VLisubandhu 
flourished. In die sixth century A.D. the relativist philosophy 
of jNagirjuna again flourished in the hands of Buddhap&lim, of 
Valabhi in Surat, and of Bhavya t or Hhavaviveka, of Orissa. The 
school of Bhavya was called Madhyamika-Sautrantika on account 
of his supplementing Nagarjuna + s arguments with special argu¬ 
ments of his own. At this time the Yugaeara school of Mahayana 
monism developed in the north, and die aim of this school was 
to show that for the true knowledge of the one consciousness 
(vyfi&na) all logical argument were futile. All logical arguments 
showed Only their own inconsistency 1 . It seems very probable 
that Sriharja was inspired by these Yogacara authors, and their 
relativist allies from Nagarjuna to Bhavya, and Candrakiru, the 
master commentator on N ligaijuna’s Madhycimika-Mrlhii . Buddha- 
paliia sought to prove that the apprehension and realization of the 
idealistic monism cannot he made by any logical argument * since all 
logic is futile and inconsistent, while Bhavaviveka sought to estab¬ 
lish his idealistic monism by logical arguments, Candraklrti finally 
supported Buddhapahta's scheme as against the scheme of Bhlva- 
viveka and tried to prove the futility of all logical arguments. 11 was 
this M&dhvamika scheme of Candrakirti that finally was utilized 
in Tibet and Mongolia for the realisation of idealistic monism. 

In taking up his refutation of the various categories of being 
Nigarjuna begins with die examination of causation. Causation 
In the non-Buddhistic systems of philosophy is regarded as being 
production from the inner changes of some permanent or abiding 
stuff or through the conglomeration [s&magri) of several factors 
or through some factors operating upon an unchangeable and 
abiding stuff. But Nagarjuna denies not only that any tiling is 
ever produced* hut also that It is ever produced in any one of 
the above ways. Buddhapillita holds that things cannot arise 

4 TAtf Cow^cifij) 0/ BuddJiut Nirrtlrui , pp. 66^-67. Published by the Academy 
rtf Sdcftcd of tie U.S.SJt. Leninpidi 1957. 
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of themselves, since, if they are already existing, there is no 
meaning in their being produced; if things that are existing are 
regarded as capable of being produced again, then things would 
eternally continue to be produced. BhSvavjvefca, criticizing 
Buddhapalita, says that the refutation of Buddhapilita should 
have been supplemented with reasons and examples and that his 
refutation would imply the undesirable thesis that, if things arc 
not produced of themselves, they must be produced by other 
factors. But Candraklrri objects to tills criticism of Rhavavivekn 
and says that the burden of proof in establishing the identity of 
cause and effect lies with the opponents, the Sfimkhyists, who hold 
that view* '[ here Is no meaning in the production of what already 
exists, and, if that which is existent lias to be produced again, and 
that again, there will be an infinite regress. It is unnecessary to 
give any new argument to refute the Samkhya mt-karya-v 3 da view; 
it is enough to point out the inconsistency of the Slinkhya view. 
Thus Aryadeva says that the Madhyamika view has no thesis of 
its own which it seeks to establish, since it docs not believe in the 
reality or unreality of anything or m the combination of reality 
and unreality 1 . This was exactly the point of view that was taken 
by Sriharsa. Sriharsa says that die YedBjittsts have no view of 
their own regarding the things of the world and the various cate¬ 
gories involved in them. Therefore there was no way in which 
the Vedanta view could be attacked. The Vedanta, however. Is free 
to find fault w ith other views, and, when once this is done and the 
inconsistencies of other positions are pointed out, its business is 
finished; for it has no view of its own to establish. Nagarjuna 
writes in his VigraM-tyaziirtanl thus: 

When l have these (of my own to prove), 

1 can commit mistakes just for the sake (of proving) ; 

But 1 have none. I cannot be accused (of being inconsistent). 
If I did (really) cognize some (separate) tilings, 

I could then make an affirmation or a denial 

Upon the basis of these things perceived or (inferred). 

But these (separate) things do not exist for me. 

Therefore [ cannot be assailed on such a basis 3 . 

1 UiJ mat iiiJ-aj-ac cetr ymyu pahs a no vidyair 

upHlamhhiii tiffniipi tatyn Vakfnm mi icskyait „ 

MdJ^y. p, i6. 

* anyrif pTiiniya ytidi pfira *bhiivifya$ 

flfydn tar/d haiiufuft tikMiW 'ndhakHrah 
lart fjujrt janmn rw hhwft khidu larvatai fa 
tutyim paratViMM nkkiU 'j&nak*. *pi ymmAl, Jhirf. p, 36. 
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Candrakirti thus emphasizes the fact that it is not possible for 
the \l3dhyarnikas to offer new arguments or new examples in 
criticizing any view, since they have no view of their own to support. 
They cannot even prove their own affirmations, and, if their affirma¬ 
tions contain any thesis* the)’ quarrel with it also themselves. So 
the Madkyamtka scheme of criticism consists only in finding fault 
with all theses p whatever they may be, and in replying to the 
counter-charges so far as inconsistencies can be found in the 
opponents' theses and methods, but not in adducing any new 
arguments or any new courtter-theses p since the Mldhyamilcas have 
no theses of their own. In an argument one can only follow the 
principles that one admits; no one can be defeated by arguments 
carried on on the basis of principles admitted only by hb opponents. 

Things are not produced by any conglomeration of foreign 
factors or causes; for, were it so* there would be no law of such 
production and anything might come from any other thing, e.g. dark¬ 
ness from light 1 . And, if a thing cannot be produced out of itself 
or out of others, it cannot be produced by a combination of them 
both. Again, the world could not have sprung into being without 
any cause (ahettriah). 

Hie Buddhist logicians try to controvert this view by pointing 
out that, whatever a view may be* it must be established by proper 
proof. So, in order to prove the thesis that all existeots are un¬ 
produced, the Madhyamikas must give some proofs, and this would 
involve a further specification of the nature of such proofs and a 
specification of the number of valid proofs admitted by them. But, 
if the thesis that "all existents are unproved " is a mere assertion 
without any proof to support it, then any number of counter- 
assertions may be made for which no proof need be shown; and* 
if proofs are not required in one case, they cannot be required in 
the other. So one could with equal validity assert that all existents 
are real and are produced from causes. The Madhyamika answer 
to such an objection, as formulated by Candraklrti* is that the 
Mtdhyamika lias no thesis of his own and so the question whether 
his thesis is supported by valid proof or not is as meaningless as 
the question regarding the smallness or the greatness of a mule + s 
horn. Since there is no thesis, the Mldhyamika has nothing to 

1 p, 36. See nTso Sid^rhawky^ The C*ontcpiwn &f 

Buddhili MrprfyW, id Whieh the author in indebted for [he ifdnaititibn emd 40 tnt 
flf the mAlcci&U of the lui two paragraphs.. 
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say regarding die nature of valid proofs { ptamana ) or their number. 
But it may well be asked why, if the Madhyamika has no thesis 
of his own, should he hold the proposition that all existent* are 
unproduced (atrttf bkdvd anutpon!idh)l To this the Madhyamika 
replies that such propositions appear as definite views only to 
ordinary people, not to die wise. The proper attitude for the wise 
is always to remain silent. They impart instruction only from a 
popular point of view to those who want to lhien to* them. Their 
arguments are not their own or those which they believe to be 
right, but only Such a* would appeal to their bearers. 

It is not out of place here to mention that the Miidhyamika 
school wishes to keep the phenomenal and the real or the transcen¬ 
dental views wide apart. In the phenomenal view things are ad¬ 
mitted to be as they are perceived, and their relations are also 
conceived as real. It is interesting to refer to the discussion of 
Candrakjrti with Dirinaga regarding the nature of sense-percep¬ 
tions. While Dihnaga urges that a thing is what it is in itself 
(svadafoami), Candrakirti holds that, since relations are also per¬ 
ceived to be true* things are relational as well. Phenomenally 
substances exist as well as their qualities, The “ thing in itself M of 
Dirinaga was as much a relative concept as the relational things 
that are popularly perceived as true; that being so, it is meaningless 
to define perception as being only the thing in itself. Candrakirti 
thus does not think that any good can be done by criticizing the 
realistic logic of the Kniyayikas, since, so far as popular perceptions 
or conceptions go, the Nylya logic is quite competent to deal w ith 
them and give an account of them. There is a phenomenal reality 
and order which is true for the matt in the street and on which all 
our linguistic and other usages are based. Diriniga, in defining 
perception, restricts it to die unique thing in itself (wa-lakinrm) 
and thinks that all associations of quality and relations are ex¬ 
traneous to perceptions and should be included under imagination 
or inference. This however does violence to our ordinary experience 
and yet serves no better purpose; for the definition of perception 
as given by Dinniga is not from the transcendental point of view. 
If that is so, why not accept the realistic conceptions of the 
Nyaya school, which fit in with the popular experience? This 
reminds us of the attitude of the Yedinllsts, w r ho on the one 
hand accepted the view-point of popular experience and regarded 
all things as having a real objective existence, and on the other 
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hand considered them as false and unreal From the transcendental 
point of view of ultimate reality. The attitude of the Vcdintists 
□n this point seems to have been directly inspired by that of the 
Madhyamikas. The attempts of Srtharsa to refute the reali&tk 
definitions of the Nyaya were intended to show that the definitions 
of the Nyaya could not he regarded as absolute and true, as the 
Najy&yikas used to think. But, while the Madhyamikas, who had 
no view-points of their own to support, could leave the field of 
experience absolutely undisturbed and allow the realistic defini- 
lions of the Nyiya to explain the popular experience in any way 
they liked, the Vedanta had a thesis of its own, namely, that the 
self-luminous Brahman was the only reality and that it was 
through it that everything else was mainfested. The Vedanta there¬ 
fore could not agree with Nyaya interpretations of experience and 
their definitions* But, as the Vedanta was unable to give the 
manifold vrorid-appeanance a footing in reality, it regarded it as 
somehow existing by itself and invented a theory of perception by 
which it could be considered as being manifested by coming in 
touch with Brahman and being illusorily imposed on it. 

Continuing the discussion on the nature of causation, Nagar- 
juna and Candrakirti hold that collocations of causal conditions 
which are different from the effect cannot produce the effect, as is 
held by the Hinayam Buddhist*; for, since the effect is not per¬ 
ceived In those causal conditions, it cannot be produced out of 
them, and, if it is already existent in them, its production becomes 
useless. Production of anything out of some foreign or extraneous 
causes implies that it is related to them, and this relation must 
mean that it was in some way existent in them. The main principle 
which NSgirjuna employs in refuting the idea of causation or 
production in various ways is that, if a thing exists, it cannot be 
produced* and, if it doe* not exist, it cannot be produced at alh 
That which has no essence in itself cannot be caused by anything 
else, and, having no essence in itself, it cannot be the cause of 
anything else 1 , 

Xsigarjuna similarly examines the concepts of going and coming 
and says that the action of going is not to be found in the space 
traversed, nor is it to he found in that which h not traversed ; and 
apart from the space traversed and not traversed there cannot be 
any action of going. If it is urged that going is neither in the space 
1 L 6, 
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traversed nor in the space un traversed, but in the person who 
continues to go, since going is in him in whom there is the effort of 
going, then this again cannot be right. For, if the action of going 
is to he associated with the person who goes* it cannot be asso¬ 
ciated with tlie space traversed. One action cannot be connected 
with both; and, unless some apace ts gone over* there cannot be 
a goer. If going is in the goer alone, then even without going one 
could be called a goer, which is impossible. If both tire goer and 
the space traversed have to be associated with going* then there 
must be two actions and not one; and, if there arc two actions, that 
implies that there are also two agents. It may be urged that the 
movement of going is associated with the goer and that therefore 
going belongs (o the goer; hot, if there is no going without the goer 
and if there is no goer without going, how can going be associated 
with the goer at all? Again* in the proposition “the goer goes ,p 
gacchati) there is only one action of going, and that is 
satisfied by the verb “goes”; what separate “going” is there 
by virtue of association with which a “goer” can be so called? 
and* since there are no two actions of going, there cannot be a goet + 
Again* the movement of going cannot even be begun; for, when 
there is the motion of going, there is no beginning and when there 
is no motion of going* there cannot be any beginning. Again, it 
cannot be urged that “going 8 ' must exist, since its opposite* “ re¬ 
maining at rest” (stint 1), exists; for who is at rest? The goer 
cannot be at rest, since no one can be a goer unless he goes; he who 
is not a goer* being already at rest, cannot be the agent of another 
action of being at rest. If the goer and going be regarded as 
identical, then there would be neither verb nor agent* So there is 
no reality in going, “Going” stands here for any kind of passage 
or becoming, and the refutation of “going 81 implies the refutation 
of all kinds of passage {nifkartana) as well. If seeds passed into the 
state of shoots (tinkura), then they would be seeds and not shoots; 
the shoots neither arc seeds nor are different from them; yet* the 
seeds being there* there are the shoots, A pea is from another pea* 
vet no pea becomes another pea. A pea is neither in another 
pea nor different from it. It is as one may sec in a mirror the 
beautiful face of a woman and feel attracted by it and run after 
her* though the face never passed into the mirror and there was 
no human face in the reflected image, just as the cssenedess 
reflecicd image of a woman f s face may rouse attachment in fools* 
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so are world-appearances ihe causes of our delusion md attach¬ 
ment. 

It is needless to multiply examples and describe elaborately 
Napijuna*s method of applying his dialectic to the refutation of 
the various Buddhistic and other categories. But from what has 
been said it may be possible to compare or contrast Napijuna's 
dialectic with that of Sriharaa, Neither Nagarjuna nor Srihar^a is 
interested to give any rational explanation of the world-process, 
nor arc they interested to give a scientific reconstruction of our 
world-experience. They are agreed in discarding the validity of 
world-experience as such. But, while Nagirjuna had no thesis of 
his own to uphold, Sriham sought to establish the validity and 
ultimate reality of Brahman. But* it does not appear that he ever 
properly tried to apply his own dialectic to his thesis and attempted 
to show that the definition of Brahman could stand the test of the 
critidsm of his own dialectic. Both Nagarjuna and Stiharsa w ere, 
however, agreed in the view that there was no theory of the recon¬ 
struction of world-appearance which could be supported as valid. 
But* while Srihar^a attacked only the definitions of the Nysya, 
Nagiijuna mainly attacked the accepted Buddhistic categories and 
also some other relevant categories which were directly connected 
with them. But the entire efforts of Sriharsa were directed to 
showing that the definitions of the Nyiiya were faulty and that 
there was no way in which the Myiya could define its categories 
properly. From the fact that the Nyaya could not define Us 
categories ho rushed to the conclusion that they were intrinsically 
indefinable and that therefore the w^orId-appearance which was 
measured and scanned in terms of those categories was also false. 
Nigarjuna^a methods differ considerably from those of Srtharsa in 
this t that the concepts which he criticized were shown by him to 
have been intrinsically based and constructed on notions which 
had no essential nature of their own, but were understood only 
in relation to others. No concept revealed any intrinsic nature of 
its own, and one could understand a concept only through another, 
and that again through the former or through another, and so on. 
The entire world-appearance would thus be based on relative 
conceptions and be false, Nagarjuna’s criticisms are^ however, 
hugely of an u priori nature, and do not treat the concepts in 
a Concrete manner and are nest based on the testimony of our 
psychological experience. The oppositions shown are therefore 
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very often of an abstract nature and occasionally degenerate into 
verbalism. But as a rule they are based on the fundamentally 
relative nature of our experience. They are never half so ekhorate 
as the criticisms of Siiharaa; but at the same rime they are funda¬ 
mentally more convincing and more direct than the elaborate 
roundabout logical subtleties of Siihar^fs dialectic. It cannot be 
denied that, based on the dialectical methods of Nfigarjuna* 
Euddhapilita and Candrakirti, Sriharsa’s criticisms, following an 
altogether different plan of approach, show wonderful powers of 
logical subtlety and finesse, though the total effect can hardly he 
regarded as an advance from the strictly philosophical point of 
view t while the frequent verbalism of many of his criticisms is a 
discredit to his whole venture* 

Dialectical criticisms of Slntaraksita and Kamalasila 
(a d. 760) as forerunners oi Vedanta Dialectics. 

(a) Criticisms 0/ the Samkhya Par mama Doctrine, 

In tracing the history of the dialectical ways of thinking in the 
\edanta it has been pointed out in the previous sections that the 
influence of Nagarjuna and Gandraklrri on Sankara and some of 
his followers, such as Srlharsa, Citsukha and others ( was very' great. 
It has also been pointed out that not only Nagarjuna and Candra- 
k1rti f hut many other Buddhist writers* had taken to critical and 
dialectical ways of discussion + The criticism of the different schools 
of Indian thought, as contained in Santaraksita's Tattva-samgraha 
with Kamaliiila's commentary Fanjikd , is a remarkable instance 
of this, Sintaraksita lived in the first half of the eighth century 
ad., and KamaWlla was probably his junior contemporary, They 
refuted the view's of Kambalaivatam, a follower of the Lokiyata 
school, the Buddhist Vasumitra (a.o. ioo), Dharmatifta (aj>. 100), 
Ghosaka (a.d. 150). Buddhadeva (a.o. 200), the Nsuyiyika Vatsya- 
yana (a.o. 100), the MfmSmsist Sabarasvimin (aj> + 300), the 
Samkhyifit Vindhyasvimin 300), the Buddhist Sanghabhadra 
(a.d. 350), Yasubandhu (a;d. 350), the Slmkhyist Tsvarakrsna 
(ajx 390)* the Buddhist Dirinaga (ajj, 400), the Jaina Aciryasnri 
(*.0.478), the Samkhysst M&thara AcJrya (A.t>. 500), the NaijrSyika 
Uddyotakara (a.d. 6oq) s the rhetorician Bhamaha (a.d. 640) , the 
Buddhist Dharmaklrti (A-O. 65a), grammarian-philosopher 
Ehartrbari (AJj.h^o), the Mimamsisi Rumania Rhatta (a + d> 6So). 
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the Jaina Subhagupta (a.d t 700) k the Buddhist Yugasena (a*p + 700), 
the Naiyayika Aviddhakarrm {a.d. 700), Sanharasvimin (a.d. 700) t 
Fraiastamail (a*d, 700), BhavivUtta (a.d, 700), the j aim Patrasvaniin 
(a.d. 700), Xhrikii (a.d. 700), Sumati (a.d. 700)* and the Mimamsist 
Uveyaka (ajk 700) l . It is nnt possibk here, of course, to enter into 
3 complete analysis of all the criticisms of the different philosopher* 
by Samara bit a and Kamalafita; yet an me of the important points 
of these criticisms may he noted in order to show the nature 
and importance of this work, which also reveal* the nature of 
the critical thinking that prevailed among the Buddhists before 
Sankara and by which Sankara and Im followers, like Srfharsa, 
Citsukha or Anandajnlna, were tn all probability greatly in¬ 
fluenced. 

In criticizing the Samkhya views they say that, if the effects, 
the cvolutcs, be identical with the cause, the pradh&M, why should 
they be produced from the pradhanu ? If they arc 1 dentica!thcn the 
evolutes themselves might be regarded as cause or the ptadhana 
as effect. The ordinary way of determining causality is invariable 
antecedence* and that Is avowedly not available here. The idea of 
parinama, which means identity in diversity, the causal scheme 
of the Sarnkliya, is also inadmissible; for, if it is urged that any 
entity changes into diverse forms > it may be asked whether the 
nature of the causal entity also changes or does not change. If 
it does not change, then the causal and the effect states should 
abide together in the later product, which is impossible; if it 
changes, then there is nothing that remain* as a permanent 
cause; for this would only mean that a previous state is arrested 
and a new state is produced. If it is urged that causal trans¬ 
formation means the assumption of new qualities, it may be 
asked whether such qualities are different from the causal sub¬ 
stance or not; if they are, then the occurrence of new qualities 
cannot entitle one to hold the view that the causal substance is 
undergoing transformations (patinama), If the changing qualities 
and the causal substance are identical, then the first part of the 
argument would reappear. Again, the very arguments that are 
given in favour of the sat-kary&«*}Ma (existence of the effect in the 
cause) could be turned against it r Thus, if curds, etc, already exist 

1 These tUtes art collected from Dr B Bhamchary*^ foreword ta thr Tattm- 
*&pgrakti> The preicfit author, Though he thmb that muny of ihe.se Jjics arc 
Hrnenyiy JipFroiLntaic 3 v correct, yet, 1 bice he cannot ipare ihe room for praper 
ducimiom h dc« not take rEspomibilky ter them. 
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tn the nature of the milk! then what is the meaning of their being 
produced from it? If there b no idea of production, there is no 
idea of causality* If it is urged that the effects are potentially 
existent in the cause* and causal operations only actualize them* 
then it is admitted that the effects are actually non-existent in die 
cause, and we have to admit in the cause some specific character¬ 
istic, brought about by the causal operation, on account of the 
absence of which the effects remained in the potential state in the 
cause, and that the causal operations which actualize the effects 
produce some specific determinations in the cause, in consequence 
of which the effect, which was non-existent before* is actualized ; 
this would mean that what was non-existent could be produced, 
which would be against the tal-kgrya-vdda theory . In the light of 
the above criticisms* since according to the sat-ktirya-vada theory 
causal productions are impossible, the arguments of Samkhya in 
favour of mt-karya-vada t that only particular kinds of effects are 
produced from particular kinds of causes, are also inadmissible. 

Again* according to Sanikhya, nothing ought to be capable of 
being definitely averted, since according to the mt-karya-iuda 
theory doubts and errors are always existent as a modification 
uf either huddhi f monos or caihmya. Again, the application 
of all Samkhya arguments might be regarded as futile, since all 
arguments are intended to arrive at decisive conclusions' but de¬ 
cisive conclusions, being effects, are already existent. If, however, 
it is contended that decisive conclusions were not existent before, 
but were produced by the application of arguments, then there is 
production of what was non-existent, and thus the sat-kikrya-vmla 
theory fails, ff it is urged that, though the decisive conclusion 
(mfcaya) is already existent before the application of the argumen¬ 
tative premises, yet it may be regarded as being manifested by the 
application of those premises, the Sarpkhybt may be asked to define 
what he means by such manifestation (ahhwyakii). This manifes¬ 
tation may mean either some new characteristic or some knowledge 
or the withdrawal of some obscuration to the comprehension. In 
the first alternative, it may again be asked whether this new 
character (wabktfuatHayo) that is generated by the application of 
the premises is different from the decisive conclusion itself or 
identical with it. If it is identical, there is no meaning in its 
introduction ; if it is different* no relation b admissible between 
these two, since any attempt to introduce a relation between 
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two unrelated entities would launch os into a vicious infinite 
(nmir-ar/M)* It cannot mean the rise of the knowledge about that 
particular object For the manifestation of which the premises are 
applied; for*according to the sat-kSryu-redo theory * that know¬ 
ledge is already there. Again* it cannot mean the removal of die 
obscuration of knowledge ; for, if there b obscuration, that also 
must be ever-exblent, As a matter of fact, the whole of the 
teachings of Samkhya philosophy directed to the rise of true 
knowledge ought to be false, for true knowledge b ever-cxbfcent* 
and therefore there ought to be no bondage p and therefore all 
persons should always remain emancipated. Again, if there b any 
false knowledge* it could not be destroyed, and therefore there 
could he no emancipation. 

Santarak^ita and Kamala$lla then urge that, though the above 
refutation of the sat-JOrya-voda ought naturally to prove the a-sat- 
karya-v&da (the production of that which did not exist before) 
doctrine, yet a few' words maybe said in reply to the Samkhya refuta¬ 
tion of a-sai-Mrya-tadu. Thus the argument dial that which is non¬ 
existent has no form [nairQpya) and therefore cannot be produced is 
false; for die operation of production represents itself the character 
of the thing that b being produced. As the Satkaryavfrdins think that 
out of the same three guna* different kinds of effects may be pro¬ 
duced according to causal collocations, so here also* according to the 
law of different kinds of causal forces (karona-iakti-proiiniyomdt) f 
different kinds of non-cxbting effects come into being. It b 
meaningless to hold that the limitation of causal forces is to be 
found in the pre-existence of effects; for, in reality * it b on account 
of the varying capacities of the causal forces that the various effects 
of the causes are produced. The production of various effects b 
thus solely due to the diverse nature of the causal forces that 
produce them. The law of causal forces b thus ultimately funda¬ 
mental* The name a-iat^kSryo-vdda, however* is a mbnomcr; tor 
certainly there b no such non-existent entity' which comes into 
being 1 . Production in reality means nothing more than the charac¬ 
teristic of the moment only, divested from all associations of a 
previous and a succeeding point of time 5 . The meaning of o~sat~ 
kdrya-vdda is that an entity called the effect is seen immediately 

1 nq hy aian-jf&tHd kjfltjd artiyodutptiliim dtfiff i . iunm ktilpunihu 
yad tumf jtipatfyvto iff y4Q&t, ToStm-ntif^raka-p^ frpk^ p* 3 J* 

1 pojtftaffiip pQn t Apara-kc^telnya-kfP#& mdtr&ea*th&}* itrobh&pa rt*J utpdda^ 
ity uryate. /hid. 
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after a particular causal operation; and it certainly did not exist 
before this second moment, since, if it did exist at the first moment 
of the causal operation, it would have been perceived; it is therefore 
said that die effect did not exist before; but this should not be 
interpreted to mean that die Iiitddh ists believed m the non-existing 
existence of the effect, which suddenly came into being after the 
causal operation. 

Refuting the other Samkhya doctrines, Santa raksita and 
Kamalasila point out that, if an effect (e,g. curd) is said to exist in 
the cause (e.g, milk), it cannot do so in the actual form of the 
effect, since then milk would have tasted as curd. If it is said to 
exist in the form of a special capacity or potency (tufcti), then the 
existence of die effect in the cause is naturally denied; for it is die 
potency of the effect that exists in the cause and not die effect 
itself. Again, the Samkhyists believe that all sensible things are 
of the nature of pleasure and pain; this, however, is obviously im¬ 
possible, since only conscious States can be regarded as pleasurable 
or painful . There is no sense at all in describing material dungs as 
of die nature of pleasure or pain. Again, if objective material 
diings were themselves pleasurable or painful, then the fact diat 
the same objects may appear pleasurable to some and painful to 
others would be unexplainable. If, however, St is held that even 
pleasurable objects may appear painful to someone, on account of 
his particular state of mind or bad destiny, then the objects them¬ 
selves cannot be pleasurable or painful. Again, if objects are re¬ 
garded as being made up of three gunas, there is no reason for 
admitting one eternal prakfti as the source of diem all. If causes 
are similar to effects, then from the fact that the world of objects 
is many and limited and non-eternal one ought to suppose that 
the cause of the objects also should be many, limited and non- 
etcmal. 11 is some times held that, as al l earthen things are produ ced 
from one earth, so all objects are produced from one prukrti ; but 
this also is a fallacious argument, since all earthen things are 
produced not out of one lump of earth, but from different lumps. 
Thus, though it may be inferred dial the world of effects must 
have its causes, dti$ cannot lead us to infer that there is une such 
cause as the prakpti of the Samkhyists. 
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(A) Criticism of Isvera* 

One of the chief arguments of the NatjAytka thdsts in favour 
of the existence of God is based on the fact that the specific forma 
and shapes of the different objects m the world cannot be explained 
except on the supposition of an intelligent organizer or shaper. 
To this Samarskaia and Kamdasila reply that we perceive only 
the different kinds of visual and tactile sensible^ and that there 
are no further shaped wholes or so-called objects, which men 
fancy themselves to be perceiving, it is meaningless to think that 
the visual sensible^ and tactile sensible* go together to form one 
whole object. When people say that it is the same coloured object, 
seen in the day* that we touched in the night when we did nut 
see it, they axe wrong; for colour senstbles or sense-data are entirely 
different kinds of entities from tactile sense-data, and it is meaning¬ 
less to say that it is the same object or whole which has both 
the colour and tactile characteristics. If two colour sensible*, say 
yellow and blue, are different r then still more different axe the 
colour sensibks and the tactile ones. What exist therefore arc not 
wholes having colour and tactile characters, but only discrete 
dements of colour and tactile sense-data; the combining of them 
into wholes is due only to fake imagination. There are no objects 
which can be perceived by the two senses; there Is no proof 
that it is one identical object that is perceived by the eye as well 
as touched. There exist therefore only loose and discrete sense- 
data. There being thus no shaped wholes, the supposition of the 
existence of God as shaper and organizer is inadmissible. The 
mere fact that there are the effects cannot lead to the inference 
that there is one intelligent creator and organizer* since a causal 
inference cannot be made from mere similarity of any description; 
there must be a law of unconditional and invariable connection 
{praUbandka). The argument that, since jugs, etc. are made by an 
intelligent potter, so trees, etc. must ako have been made by 
an intelligent creator* is faulty; for trees, etc*, are so different 
in nature from jugs, etc.* that it is wrong to make any assertion 
from the former to die latter. The general Buddhist arguments 
against the existence of any eternal entity will also apply against 
the existence of any eternal God. The argument that, since a state 
of arrest breaks up into a state of motion or production in all 
natural phenomena, there must be an intelligent creator, is wrong; 
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for there is no state of arrest in nature; all things in the world 
are momentary. Again, if things are happening in succession, at 
intervals, through the operation of a causal agent, then God aka 
must be operating at intervals and, by the arguments of the 
opponents themselves. He must have another being to guide 
His operations, and that another, and that another, and there 
would thus be a vicious infinite* If God had been the creator, 
then everything would have sprung into being all at once. He 
ought not to depend on accessory assistance; for. He being the 
creator of all such accessory circumstances, they could not render 
Him any assistance in His creation. Again, if it b urged that the 
above argument does not hold, because God only creates when He 
wishes, then it may be replied that, since God*s will is regarded 
as eternal and one, the old objection of simultaneous production 
holds good. Moreover,since God is eternal and since Hia will 
depends only on Him and Him alone, Hia will cannot be transitory. 
Now, if lie and Hb will he always present, and yet at the moment 
of the production of any particular phenomenon all other pheno¬ 
mena are not produced, then those phenomena cannot be regarded 
as being caused by God or by His will. Again, even if for argu¬ 
ment's sake it may be granted that dl natural objects, such m 
trees, hills, etc,, presuppose intelligent creators* there is no argu¬ 
ment for supposing that one intelligent creator is the cause of all 
diverse natural objects and phenomena. Therefore there b no 
argument in favour of the existence of one omniscient creator. 

The arguments urged in refutation of pmkrti and Isvsra would 
also apply against the PStanjda-Samkhya, which admits the joint 
causality of Isvana and pmkrti\ for here also, prakrti and l£vara 
being eternal causes, one would expect to have simultaneous pro¬ 
duction of all effects. If it is urged that the three gun#* behave 
as accessory causes with reference to God’s operation, then also 
it may be asked whether at the time of productive activity (sarga) 
the activily of dissolution or of maintenance (sthiti) may also be 
expected to be operated, or whether at the time of dissolution, 
there might be productive operation as well. If it is urged that, 
though all kinds of forces are existent in prakrti Y yet it is only 
those that become operative that take effect, it may be objected 
that some other kind of cause has to be admitted for making some 
powers of prvkyti operative, while others arc inoperative, and this 
would introduce a third factor; thus the joint causality of purufa 
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and pTakrti is also easily refuted. Again, the view that God 
produces the world through kindness is also false ; for* had it been 
so, the world would not have been so full of misery. Again t there 
being before creation no beings, God could not feel kindness to non¬ 
existent beings He would not have destroyed the world had He 
been so kind; if lie created and destroyed the world in accordance 
with the good or bad deeds, then He would not be independent. 
Had He been independent* He would not have allowed Himself to be 
influenced by the consequences of bad deeds in producing misery in 
the world. If He created the world out uf mere playful instincts, 
then these playful instincts would be superior to Him, If He 
derived much enjoyment from His productive and destructive play, 
then, if He were able, He would have created and destroyed the 
world simultaneously. If He is not capable of creating and de¬ 
stroying the world simultaneously, then there is no reason to 
suppose dial He would be able to do it at intervals. If it is urged 
that the world was produced naturally by His own existence, then 
there would be simultaneous production. If it is objected that* 
just as spiders* though they naturally go on producing webs, yet 
do not produce them all at once, so God also may be producing 
the world gradually and not all at once, it may then be pointed 
out that the analogy of spider's webs is false, since the spider does 
nut naturally produce webs, but only through greed for eating 
insects, and its activities are determined by such motives- God, 
however* is One who can have only one uniform motive. If it h 
urged that creation flows from God unconsciously* as it were* it 
may readily be objected that a being who creates such a great 
universe without any intelligent purpose would indeed be very 
unintelligent, 

(c) Refutation of the Sou! Theory. 

The Nyiya view of the soul, that our thoughts must have a 
knower and that our desires and feelings must have some entity 
in which they may inhere and that this entity is soul and that it is 
the existence of this one soul that explains the fact of the unity of 
all our conscious states as the experience of one individual, is 
objected to by Slntarak^ita and Kamata^ila, They hold that no 
thought or knowledge requires any further knower for its ihu mi na¬ 
tion; if it had bcn-n so T there would be a vicious infinite. Again, 
desires, feelings* etc,* are not like material objects* which Avould 
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requue a receptacle in which they might be placed. The so-called 
unity of consciousness is due to a false unifying imagination of 
the momentary ones as one. it is also well known that different 
entities may be regarded as combined on account of their fulfilling 
the saint kinds of functions. It is knowledge in its aspect of ego 
that is often described as the self, though there is no objective 
entity* corresponding to it. It is sometimes argued that the existence 
of the soul is proved by the fact that a man is living only so 
long as his vital currents are connected with the soul, and that 
he dies when they arc disconnected from it; but this is false, since, 
unless the existence of soul be proved, the supposition of Us con¬ 
nection with vital currents as determining life is untenable. Some, 
however, say that the self js directly perceived in experience ; if it 
had not been, there would not have been such diversity of opinion 
about its existence. The sense of ego cannot be said to refer to 
the self; for the sense of ego is not eternal, as it is supposed to be. 
On the other hand, it refers sometimes to our body (as when I say, 
11 1 am white "), sometimes to the senses (as when I say, “ I am 
deaf '}, ami sometimes to intellectual states. It cannot be said that 
its reference to body or to senses is only indirect; for no other per¬ 
manent and direct realization of its nature is found in experience. 
Feelings, desires, etc., also often arise in succession and cannot 
therefore be regarded as inhering in a permanent self. The con¬ 
clusion is that, as all materia! objects are soulless, so also arc human 
beings. The supposed eternal soul is so different from the hody 
that it cannot he conceived how one can help the other nr even be 
related to it. "STius there is hardly any argument in favour of the 
sotji theory of the Nyaya and YaLSesilta. 

(d) Refutation of the Mi mam! a Theory of the Self, 

Kumarila believed that, though the nature of the self as pure 
consciousness was eternal and unchangeable, yet it passed through 
various changing phases of other feeling and volitional states. That 
the self wiis of the nature of pure consciousness was proved by 
the fact that it perceives itself to be Iknower in the past and in 
the present. So the existence of the self is proved by the fact of 
Self -consciousness. To this Santaraksitaand Kamabsila reply that, 
if the self is regarded as one eternal consciousness, then know¬ 
ledge or the knowing faculty (Jwddhi) ought also to be regarded 
as similarly one and eternal; but seemingly Kumarila does not 
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consider huddhi to be such. If the knowing faculty be regarded m 
eternal and one, how are the varying states of cognition, such as 
cotaur-cogiution, taste-cognition, etc + , to be explained? If it is 
urged that s though the knowing faculty is one, yet (just as a fire, 
though it has always a capacity of burning, yet bums only when 
combustible substances are put in it) it only passes through 
various kinds of perception according as various kinds of objects 
are presented to it; or, just as a mirror* though it has always the 
power of reflecting, yet only reflects when the objects are presented 
to it t so the selves are eternally conscious and yet operate only in 
connection with their specific bodies and grasp the various kinds of 
sense-data, and ah cognitions are forged from them(selves). If the 
change of cognitions is due to the changing operations of the senses 
and the sense-objects p then such a cognizing faculty cannot be 
regarded as eternal and one. If the knowing faculty b to be re¬ 
garded as eternal owing to an experience of continuity of conscious¬ 
ness, then how can one explain the variety of cognitions? It it is 
urged that die variety of cognitions is due to the assumption by the 
cognizing faculty of various forms of objects t then how can one 
explain the experience of the variety of cognitions in hallucinations, 
when there are no objects? Moreover the Mlmamsist does not 
think that the cognizing faculty assumes the forms of the objects 
Cognized, but believes that cognition reveals die objects in the 
objective world and the cognizing faculty has itself no forms 
{mVdjfe^ra budilhih). The fact dial there may be cognitions without 
a corresponding real objective presentation proves that our cogni¬ 
tions are subjective and self-revealed and that they do not reveal 
objective entities- If it is urged that the knowing faculty has always 
the power of revealing all things, then sound-cognition would be 
the same as colour-cognition. The analogy nf fire is also false* since 
there is not one fire that is constant; the analogy of the reflecting 
mirror is also fake* since there is really no reflection in the mirror 
itself; one can see a reflection in a mirror at a particular angle* 
the mirror therefore is only an apparatus for producing an illusory' 
cognition. Again, the huddhi cannot be compared to a mirror as 
an apparatus for producing illusory images; for then some other 
buddfn would be necessary for perceiving illusory images. Again, 
if the self is regarded as one and eternal, then it cannot pass through 
the varying feeling and volitional stated If these states are not 
entirely different from the self, then their changes would imply 
the change of the self; and again, if they are entirely different from 
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the self, how should thdr change affect the self? Again, if these 
states all belong to the self and it is urged that it is when the 
pleasurable state is submerged in the nature of the common self* 
that the painful state may arise, it may he pointed out in objection 
that, if the pleasurable states could be submerged in the nature of 
the self in identity with itself, then they would be identical with 
the nature of the self. It is also wrong to suppose that the sense of 
self-consciousness refers to a really existing entity corresponding 
to it. It has in reality no specific object to refer to as the self. It 
may therefore be safely asserted that the existence of the self is 
not proved by the evidence of self-consciousness. 

(e) Refutation of the Samkftya Virtu of the Self\ 

Against the Samkhya view of the self it is pointed out that 
the Sajpkhya regards the self as pure consciousness, one Lind 
eternal, and that, as such p it ought not to be able to enjoy diverse 
kinds of experiences. If it is held that enjoyment, etc., aU belong to 
buddhi and the purnsa only enjoys die reflections in the buddhi^ 
it may well be objected that if the reflections in the buddhi are 
identical with then with thdr change the ptiru$a aba 

undergoes a change; and if they are different, the purufa cannot 
be considered to be their enjoyer. Again, if the prakrti concen¬ 
trates all its activities for the enjoyment of die purusu T how can 
it be regarded as unconscious? Again, if all actions and deeds 
belong to buddhi , and if buddhi be different from purufa, why 
should the purusii suffer for what ts done by the buddhi} If, 
again, the nature of purtqa cannot be affected by the varying 
states of pleasure and pain, then it cannot be regarded as an en¬ 
joy eri and, if it could be affected* it would itself be changeable. 

(/) The Refutation of the l pajiisad View of the Self. 

The Upankadic thinkers hold that it is one eternal conscious¬ 
ness that illusorily appears as all objects, and that there is in reality 
no perceiver and perceived p but only one eternal consciousness. 
Against this view it is urged by Santaraksita and Kamalasila that, 
apart from the individual cognitions of colour, taste, etc., no 
eternal* unchangeable consciousness ts experienced. If one eternal 
consciousness is the one reality, then there cannot be a distinction 
of false knowledge and right knowledge, bondage and emancipa¬ 
tion. There being only one reality, there k no right knowledge 
which need be attained. 
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fjf) Refutation of the Theory of the Persistence of 
Existing Entities, 

Santera ksiia and KamalaSIla point out that the Naivayikas 
divule existing entities into two classes, as produced (krtaka) 
and nn produced ( a-krtaka ), and they hold that those which arc 
produced are destructible. The VatsTputriyas also similarly divide 
existing entities into momentary (e.g. ideas, sound, flame, etc.) 
and nnn-momemary (e.g. earth, sky, etc.), On this point Santa* 
rak^ita and Kamalasila urge that whatever is produced is momen¬ 
tary, since the desmicnfaility of momentary things does not de¬ 
pend on any cause excepting the fact that they are produced; for, 
had the destniedbility of such entities depended on conditions 
or causes other than the fact of their being produced, then the 
premise that whatever is produced is necessarily destructible would 
he false The Nwyiyflca view, therefore, that produced entities 
depend lor their destruction on other conditions, is false. If prn- 
Ut< j, not depend for their destruction on any other 

con iiron or cause than the fact of their being produced, then they 
must hi destroyed the moment they are produced* or in other 
™ nr * 11C - V ,irc taiy. Moreover, destruction, being nega- 

SfH] , is not o positive entity ami h absolutely content! efts, and oniy 
posune entities depend on other conditions or cause? for their 
pro ^action. Destruction, being negation, fa not produced by any 
con itions or causes like a positive entity. Destruction therefore 
H not b y ™y separate causal apparatus, but the very 

causes t end to the production of an entity lead also to its 
destruction the next moment. Destractibility bring a necessary' 
c aractenstic of product ability t destruction cannot need the mter- 
erente o any causes. It has also been stated above that destrtic- 
in ti is pure negation and has therefore no characteristics which 
ave to ic generated by any positive set of causes or conditions 1 . 

“ €t a«aaanryr h t acc^rdin^ i* 

after tiraJ uctanti ; c l - , j ^T h c J Kra ^ tef ]fl uri ^tsly of dying immediiUrjv 

railed \tanfhi &***&*• whatever hm this quality i» 

*W- ****** ™ vaiydift 

mnmtnr. It f4a \ : ^crcfore does no t mean time- 

The objection JfTU j*® C f Wn,Cl ' r of imnuftlialdy after btinir produced. 

Wtatonjjr Stey. for a moment of Smr (*«d) 

which can lie chartcteri'i.d * 11 * elp , lr >’ ° f ^* e momtnl nnihing remain 

twwevw. no entity , cn . ln ,'. “ rno ™>S!ary. b therefore urndmlMihle. There i*. 
term kfomha, which ^ ™ c " n “ Cl!1 ^ l chmcier, nod the use of rhe 

character fram the nST r v" y lJ[SI ' r "' njl '| 1 ” P*™**" 1 of the nwmenrtiy 
momentary character itself, is due only to verbal license. 
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Kumalasik and Sin tarnksiia urge that existence {saliva} can be 
affirmed only of those entities which are capable of serving a purpose 
{artiiQ'ktiya-samaTtha). They urge that entities can only sene a 
purpose, if they are momentary. Entities that persist cannot sene 
any purpose and therefore cannot have any existence. In order to 
prove their diesis they enter into the following argument. If any 
purpose is to be served, then that can be either in succession 
or simultaneously, and no middle alternative is possible. If an 
existing entity persists in time, then all its effects ought to come 
about simultaneously; for, the complete cause being there, the 
effects must also be there, and there is no reason why the effects 
should happen in succession; but it is well known in experience 
that effects happen only in succession and not simultaneously. If, 
however, it is objected that even a persisting entity can perform 
actions in succession owing to its association with successive acces¬ 
sories (kramimh sahakdrinah), then one may well enquire as to 
the nature of the assistance given by the successive accessories to 
the persisting entity in the production of the effect; is it by pro¬ 
ducing a special modification {ulsiayadhatsa} of the persisting cause 
or by independent working in consonance with the productive 
action of the persisting entity? In the first alternative, the special 
modification may be either identical with or different from the 
nature of the persisting entity, and both these alternatives are 
impossible; for, if it is identical, then, since the effect follows in 
consequence of the special modification of the accessories, it is the 
etement of this special modification that is to be regarded as the 
cause of the effect, and not the persisting entity. If it is again urged 
that the effect is due to the association of the special modification 
with the persisting entity, then it would be impossible to define 
the nature of such association; for an association may be either of 
identity or of productivity {tadalmya and lad-utpatti j,and neither 
of them is poss ible in the present case, since the special modification 
is recognized as being different from the persisting entity and is 
acknowledged by assumption to be produced by die accessories. 
Again, such association cannot be regarded as being of the nature 
of samaeSya ■ for this special modification, being of the nature of 
an additional assistance (upakSra), cannot be regarded as being of 
the nature of inseparable inherence (samovSya), If this special 
modification be regarded as being neither of the nature of an 
additional assistance (upafwra) nor of the nature of an essence 
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identical with the persisting entity, and if it ifi still regarded as bring 
associated with the persisting entity in a relation of samavtya, then 
anything in the world could be regarded as being in the somauaya 
relation with anything else. In the other alternative p in which it 
is maintained that die persisting entity awaits only the rndeperidcm 
working of the accessories, it may well be asked whether the causal 
nature of the persisting entity is the same together with the totality 
of the accessories as it is without them? In the former case, die 
accessories would also be persistent. In the latter case, the per¬ 
sisting entity can no longer be regarded as persisting. 

Regarding the objection of Bhadantu Yogascna f that the same 
difficulties would arise in the assumption of entities as momentary, 
Sintaraksita and Katnala^lla reply that in their view the accessories 
behave m two ways, firstly, as independent co-operation ( ekartfm - 
kriya-karitfi) and, secondly, as mutual help {parmpafopakarita). 
rhus in the first moment the different acccssory-unitg are onlv 
independently co-operant, since* in one moment, their mutual 
actions cannot help one another; but in the second moment* die 
effects may be regarded as being of a joint nature, and therefore 
mutually determining one another, in the production of the effect 
of die durd moment. In this view, though each entitv operates 
independently, yet none of their operations are irrelevant. They 
are all being produced and determined by the respective causes 
and conditions in a beginning]ess series. 

The objection against the momentariness of all things on die 
ground that things are perceived and recognized to be the same, 
and as persisting, is not a valid one. For the fact of persistence 
cannot be perceived by die Senses and must be regarded as due 
to false imagination. All recognition is due tu the operation of 
memory, which is almost universally rctopni^ft! as invalid For 
purposes of right knowledge. On this point it may be argued that 
in recognition, if the entity now r perceived be the same as the entity 
perceived at a previous time, then how- can a cognition in the past 
comprehend an entity of the present time? If they are held to he 
different, then it is acknowledged that the entities perceived as the 
same in recognition are not really the same. The objector’s argu¬ 
ment that, since things pass by the same name, they must be 
persistent is invalid; for it is well known that even in ordinary per¬ 
ception, where a flame is known to be destroyed every moment, 
and produced anew, it is still said in common verbal usage to be 
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the same Home. Thus all existing things must be regarded as 
momentary. 

(h) Refutation of Criticisms of the Non-permanency 
of Entities. 

It is objected by the Naiylyikas and others that, if things arc 
momentary t then die theory qf karmn would fail; for how can it 
be understood that the deeds be performed by one, and the fruits 
reaped by another? How * again, can it be understood that a momen¬ 
tary cause which does not abide till the rise of the effect should 
produce the same? Again , if objects arc momentary, how can they 
be perceived by the eye? The phenomena of recognition would 
also be inexplicably as there would be no permanent perceiver 
who would identify the present and the past as being one. How’, 
again, would the phenomenon of bondage and of emancipation 
apply to a non-permanent being? In reply to this Santaraksifca 
and Kamalasila say that, just as a seed by means of its invariable 
power produces the shoots, without being superintended by any 
conscious agent, so the inner states of a man may generate other 
states, without being superintended by any permanent conscious 
agent; the formula (dhurma-samketa) for all production is, *'this 
happening that happens"; "this being produced, that is pro¬ 
duced." It is through ignorance that a man cannot discern that 
all subsequent states are determined by the natural forces of the 
preceding ones and thinks of himself as performing this of that 
action or as striving for emancipation. The true nature of things 
cannot be determined by the illusory experience of ignorant people* 
It is sometimes objected that die parts of a seed attain 2 due 
constitution by assimilating nutritive elements at the second stage, 
and then again at the third stage attain a new constitution by further 
accretion of new nutritive elements, and that therefore it cannot 
be held that the parts of the seed are entirely destroyed at die 
second stage. To this the reply of ^sintaniksita is that in the second 
moment the effect is produced in dependence on the undestroyed 
causal efficiency of the first causal moment; so that the effect 
is produced by the causal efficiency of the firar moment, when 
the cause h not destroyed. The cause however perishes in the 
second moment; for, once the cause has produced the effect, it 
cannot be producing it again and again; if it did, there would be 
a vicious infinite. It must therefore be admitted that the causal 
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efficiency of the cause ceases immediately after production 1 . The 
view thatihe effect is produced simultaneously with the cause (saha- 
bhiltam kdryam) is unreasonable* since the cause cannot produce 
the effect before it is itself produced; again + it cannot produce after 
it is itseli produced; for Uien the effect also has to be acknowledged 
to be of the same nature as the cause \ but at the same moment it 
can have no scope for its efficiency, Thus the cause and effect 
cannot he produced simultaneously. There is no necessity also for 
admitting a causal operation (tyHpara) T as separate and distinct 
from the cause. Invariable antecedence is the only qualification 
of cause-. II a causal operation has to be admitted for connecting 
the cause with the effect* then that would require another ope na¬ 
tion t and that another, and there would be o vicious infinite. If 
the causal operation is admitted to be able to generate the effect 
independently by itself, so can the cause be also admitted to be 
able to produce the effect. The objection that, if antecedence be ad¬ 
mitted to be alone the determinant of causality, then the fact, that 
a thing is smelled after it is seen may also lead one to infer that colour 
is the cause of smell* is invalid, for the Buddhists have no objection 
to regarding colour as an accessory cause of smell. It mu$t also be 
remembered that the Buddhists do not regard mere antecedence 
as the definition of cause, but invariable and necessary ante¬ 
cedence 51 . Again, no difficulty need he experienced in pcrccption, 
if the objects are admitted to be momentary ; tor ideas mav be 
considered to have forms akin to the objects* or to be formless* but 
revealing the objects. Tn either case the ideas arc produced by 
their causes, and the momentariness or permanence of objects has 
nothing to do with their determ iniittnn'h There are in reality no 
agent and no enjoyer, but only the series of passing mental pheno¬ 
mena, Causality consists in [he determination of the succeeding 
states by the previous ones. The objection of Oddyotakara, that* if 
the mind is momentary, it cannot be modified (vmana) by deeds 
(karma), is invalid; for, m the Buddhist view, this modification 

1 Hit: Vaibhajilco* arc: of by Sintnmkjita a» holding rhr view (hni 

L C I , JS pjS *f uwd at the *hird moment. In thia view the ctT«t is produced 
py the octroyed cause. 

1 tOnm mi hi ^Iryasya kJro&Spthfl yat t^-arnmlnra-bhOvitVam. Tattw 
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[vasana) means nothing more than the production of a new mental 
state of a modified nature. I here is again no permanent perceiver 
who remembers and recognizes; it h only when in a particular series 
a\ conscious states, on account of the strength of a particular 
perception„ such particularly modified mental states are generated 
as may be said to contain seeds of memory, that memory is possible. 
The Buddhists also do not consider that there is one person 
who suffers bondage and is liberated; they think that bondage 
means nothing more than the production of painful slates due to 
ignorance [avidyS) and other mental causes, and that liberation 
iiEso means nothing more than purity of the mental states due 
to cessation of ignorance through right knowledge. 

(0 RbfuUttim of ike Nyaya \ r ai£etikti Categories* 

Santiirak^im and Eamalailla attempt to refute the categories of 
substance (drewya) with its suhdi visions , quality (gmja), action 
{karma) r generality,, or class concepts {samanya)^ specific pecu¬ 
liarities (vtfeffi) r relation of inherence {samatMiya)^ and the conno¬ 
tation and denotation of words ffahtfartfia ), THs refutation may 
briefly be set out here. 

Speaking against the eternity of atoms, they hold that, since no 
special excellence can be produced in eternal entities, no conditions 
or collocations of any kind can produce any change in the nature 
of the atoms; thus, the atoms being always the same in nature, 
all objects should be produced from them either at once, or not 
at all* The mere fact that no cause of atoms is known is no ground 
!or thinking that they arc causeless. Again , substance, as different 
from characters and qualities, is never perceived. The refutation 
of wholes (azayavl), which has already been effected, also goes 
against the acceptance of substantive wholes, and so the four 
substances earth, water, air and fire, which are ordinarily re¬ 
garded as substantive—wholes made up of atoms—also stand 
refuted* Again, it is not easy to prove the existence of separate 
and independent time and space entities; for spatial and temporal 
determinations may well be explained as mental modifications due, 
like other facts of experience, to their specific causes. The Buddhists 
of course accept the existence of rnntm as an instrument separate 
from the sense-organs, but they do not admit sts existence as an 
eternal and single entity* 

The refutation of substances implies the refutation of 
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which are supposed to be dependent on substances. If the sub¬ 
stances do not exist, there can also be no relation of inherence, in 
which relation thcjwnu are supposed to exist in substances. There 
is, again, no meaning in acknowledging colours, etc., as different 
from the atoms in which they are supposed to exist. The per- 
ception of numbers also ought to be regarded as due to mental 
modifications associated with particular "cognitions. There L i no 
reason for holding that numbers should stand as separate qualities, 
in a similar manner Santa raksita and Kamalaiila proceed with the 
retiiration of the other Ny3ya qualities. 

.. Pfoceedingwith the refutation of action (karma), they hold that, 
it all things are admitted to be momentary, then action cannot be 
attributed to them; for action, involving as it does successive 
Separation of parts and association of contact-points, implies many 
moments for its execution. If things are admitted to be persistent 
or eternal, then also movement cannot be explained. If things are 
admitted to be always moving, then they will be in motion while 
they are perceived to be at rest, which is impossible. If things 
are .it rest by nature, there cannot be any vibratory movement in 
them. The main principle involved in the refutation of gitttas and 
carriuis consists in the fact that the gunas and karmas arc regarded 
by the Buddhists as being identical with the particular sense-data 
cognized. It is wrong, in their view, to analyse the sense-data as 
substances having qualities and motion as different categories in¬ 
hering in them. Whatever may be the substance, that is also the 
quality winch is supposed to be inhering in it, as also the motion 
which it is supposed to execute. 

Regarding the refutation of class-concepts the main drift of 
Buddhist argument is that, though the perception of class-natures 
m.n he supposed to be due to some cause, yet it is wrong to 
assume the existence of eternal class-nature existing constantly 
m all the changing and diverse individual members of a dias. 
For, howsoever we may try to explain it, it is difficult to see 
how one thing can remain constantly the same, though all the 
in tvidual members in which it is supposed to exist are constantly 
anging. If class-natures are said to inhere owing to specific 
qualities, e.g, cooking in the cook, then also it may be objected 
t ml, since the operation of cooking is different in each case, there 
IS no one character “cooking” by virtue of which the class-nature 
of cook is admissible. Moreover, a cook is called a cook even when 
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he is not cooking. Considerations like these should lead any 
thinking person to deny die existence of eternal class-natures ' 

Regarding the refutation of specific qualities {v,hsa) it is held 
that, it ypgim can perceive the ultimate specific qualities as dif- 
ferent from one another, they might equally perceive the atoms to 
be different from one another; if the atoms cannot be perceived 
as different except through some other properties, then the same 
may be required of the specific properties themselves. 

Regarding the refutation of tamoe&ya, or relation of inherence 
the Buddhist objects mainly to the admission of 3 permanent 
tamataya relation, though all the individuals in which this relation 
may be supposed to exist should be changing or perishing* it is a 
a sc supposition that the relation of inherence, such as that of the 
cloth in the thread, is ever felt to be, as if the one (e.g. the doth) 
was existing in the other (threads), as the Naiyayikn* suppose. 


Dialectic of Sankara and AnandajHana, 

ft is well known that Sankaracarya in his commentary <m the 
Btahma-mra, 11* jj n, I7> criticizes the atomic theory of the 
W^kas. His first thesis is that the production of ‘an effect 
different in nature from the cause, as in the case of the production 
ot the impure world from pure Brahman, can be justified on the 
analogy’ ot even the critics of the Vedanta, the Vailesikas, The 
Vaisesikas hold that in the production of the dvy^muka (containing 
two atoms) from die paramdnu (single atom) and of the tatur-anuka 
(containing four atoms) from the dvyanufu 1, all other qualities of 
the partrmanu and die d: \~anuka are transferred to th c dw-mufut 
and tatin-tinuka respectively, excepting the specific measures of 
panmandalya (specific atomic measure) and anu-hrasta (specific 
measure of the dyads), which are peculiar to ptiramanu and diy- 
***** respectively. Thus, though all other qualities of paramSnm 
pass over to dty-anvkai produced by didr combination, yet ihc 
specific parimundulya measure of the ptiramanus docs not pass to 
the Ovy-ayukas, which are of tlie anti-hrasio parmSna, So also 
though all the qualities of dvy-amihu would pass on to tile catur- 
otiukas made out of their combination, yet their own specific 
nnu-hrmvn parimOna would not pass on to the catur-anukas , which 
are possessed of their own measure, viz. die mahai pa'runSna, 
uncaused by the parimana of the dty-anukas. This shows that die 
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Vaisraikas believe that die parim&ndalya measure (partmana) of the 
paramattas may produce an altogether different measure in their 
product, the dt.y-tmukas, and so the amt-hrasva measure of the 
doy-anukas may produce an altogether different measure In their 
product, the eatar-anukas, via, the mahat parimdna . On this 
analog it may be contended that the Vaiiesikas have nothing 
to object to in the production of an altogether different effect (viz, 
the impure world) from an altogether different cause, the pure 
Brahman, If it is urged that the measure of tht; paramartu cannot 
pass on to die dry-anuka only because its passage is rendered im¬ 
possible by the taking possession of it by an opposite quality (the 
wm-hrartm pitritaSna), then a similar reply may be given in the case 
of the difference between rhe world and Brahman, Moreover, 
since, according to the Vaise$ika theory, all products remain for 
a moment without qualities, there is no reason why, when the 
dvy-amtka was produced, the ptiritnamfolya measure should not 
pass on to it. At that moment, since the parimandalya measure 
did not pass on to it as did the other qualities, it follows, not that 
the passing of the parimandalya measure is opposed by the other 
parimana, but that it naturally did not pass on to it. Again, it 
cannot be objected that the analog)' of dissimilarity' of qualities 
(gr/nfl) cannot be cited in support of the dissimilarity of substances, 
Sankara's second thesis is that the VaiSesika view that atoms 
combine is wrong, because, since the atoms are parti ess, and since 
combination implies contact and contact implies parts which come 
in contact, there cannot be any combination of atoms. More¬ 
over, since before creation there is no one who can make an effort, 
and since the contact of atoms cannot he effected without effort, 
and since the selves, being unconscious at that time, cannot them¬ 
selves make any effort, it is impossible to account for the activity 
without which the contact of the atoms would also be impossible. 
So the atoms cannot combine, for want of the effort needed for such 
a contact. Sankara's third point is that the relation of samavSya 
upheld by the Vaige$ikas cannot be admitted; for, if to unite two 
different objects the relation of samavdya is needed, then lammSya, 
being itself different from them, would require another samavhya 
to connect itself with them, and that another, and that another, 
and so on arf infimtum. If the relation of contact requires a further 
relation of samavaya to connect it with the objects in contact, there 
is no reason why samavaya should not require some other relation 
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in iis turn. Again, if the atoms are regarded as always operative 
arid combining, then there can be no dissolution {pralaya), and 
if they are always disintegrating, then creation would be impossible! 
Again since the atoms possess the qualities of colour, etc,, thev 
nnist be the product of some simpler causes, just as other objects 
having qualities are made up of simpler entities. Moreover it is 
not right to suppose that,since we have the idea of non-ctem’ality 
this must imply etemality and that therefore the atoms must he 
eternal; for, even though h implies the existence of etemalitv, it 
docs not imply that the atoms should be eternal, since there is such 
an eternal thing as Brahman. Again, the fact that the cause of the 
destruction of the atoms is not known docs not imply that they 
are eternal; for mere ignorance of the ways of destruction does 
not imply eternality. Again, the Yaisesikas are wrong in speaking 
of sis different categories and yet hold that all the live other 
categories depend on substance for their existence or manifesta¬ 
tion, A substance and its quality do not appear to be as different 
as two substances. A substance appears black or white, and this 
implies that the qualities are at bottom identical with the substance 
{dravyaimakata gtmQjya). It cannot, moreover, be urged that the 
dependence of other categories on substance consists in their in- 
sepantbleness {ayula-tiddhatoa) from it. This inseparablencss can- 
not be inseparables ess of space; for, when threads constitute as their 
product a piece of cloth, then the threads and the cloth cannot be 
regarded as having the same space, yet, being cause and effect, 
they are to be regarded as ayutasiddha, or inseparable; and vet the 
whiteness of the cloth is not regarded as abiding in the threads. If 
inseparablencss means tnscparableness of time, then the two horns 
of a bull, which exist at the same time, should also be regarded as 
inseparable; and, if inseparableness means inseparableness of char¬ 
acter or sameness oi character, then quality cannot be regarded 
as being different from substance. Again, since the cause exists 
prior to the effect, it cannot be regarded as inseparable from the 
cause, and yet it is asserted by the Vaiserikas that their relation is 
one of samarayti, since they are inseparable in their nature. 

Sankara, however, seldom indulges in logical dialectic like the 
above, and there are only a few rare instances in which he attacks 
his opponents From a purely logical point of view. But even here 
he does not so much criticize the definitions of the Vaisefikas as 
point out the general logical and metaphysical confusions that 
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result from some of the important Vaisestka theories. It is easy 
to note the difference of a criticism like this from the criticism 
of firiharsa in his Kha>tdtiiui~klwnda-k}iiidya, where he uses all the 
power of his dialectics! subtleties to demolish the cherished 
principles of pure logic as formulated by the NySya logicians. 
It is not a criticism of certain doctrines in support of others, but 
it is a criticism which aims at destroying the possibility of logical 
or perceptual know ledge as a whole. It docs not touch any specific 
metaphysical views, but it denies the power of perception and 
inference to give us right knowledge, and it supposes diat it 
achieves its purpose by proving that the Nyaya modes of definition 
of perception and inference are faulty and self-contradictory, 
Citsukha's attempts arc more positive; for he criticizes not only 
the Nyaya categories of logic, hut also the categories of VaUc^ika 
metaphysics, and makes some positive and important statements, 
too, about the Vedanta doctrine itself. Ansmdajhiina’s Torfot- 
Umgraha is another important work of negative criticism of the 
Vaisesika categories and in that sense a continuation on a more 
elaborate scale of Ciisukha’s criticisms of the VaisSe$ika categories. 
The importance of the Vaisesika was gradually increasing,as it was 
gradually more and more adopted by V&isjnava realistic writers. 
Such as Madhva and his followers, and it was supposed that a 
refutation of the VaifSepka would also imply a refutation of the 
dualistic writers who draw their chief support from VaiSesika 
physics and metaphysics, 

Anandajnana, also called Anandagiri, was probably a native of 
Gujarat and lived in the middle of the thirteenth century, Mr 
Tripathi points out in his introduction to Anandajhina’s Tmka- 
samgraha that Xnandajnana was a spiritual head of the Dvamki 
monastery of Sankara, of which Surrfvaracarys was the first 
teacher. He was a pupil of two teachers, AnubhQtisvarupaearya 
and Suddhinanda, Anubhutisvarupacarya wrote five works, viz, 

(i) a grammatical work called Sarusvaia-prokriya , (2) a commcntary 
on Sankara's commentary on Gaudapadn's MSndakya-hSrihS, 
(3) a commentary on Anandabodha Van's NyHya-makaTiit:da,cy\\cd 
$y3ya-meJutranda -sumgraha, ( 4 ) a commentary, called CandrikS, 
on Anandabodha’s \yiiya-dtpaTiil \, and (5) another commentary, 
called Nibandha, on Artandabodha’s I f ramma-ma}S. Nothing is 
known about his other teacher, Buddha nan da. who is different 
from the other Suddhilniinda. the teacher of Svayamprakasa of the 
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seventeenth century, author of the Advaita-makarmda-ttkd. One of 
the most distinguished of Anandagiri’s pupils mt Akhandanunda, 
author of the Tattva-iitpana, a commentary- on Prakiia towns 
lanca-p3Mu.vivar*va, as he refers to him as Hmad-lhtanda- 
siiila/wa-paneSsyam satatam bhaje in the fourth verse of his Tattva- 
dipana. Anandagiri wrote a large number of worts, which are mostly 
commentaries* Of these h is 1i5vdiya~bhdfya.fippana , Kaufmtfad- 
Mliifya-ttppam. Vdhya-vmircna-vydkhyi, Kefhopen^ad-bkiifyo- 

^M^bha^a^ymya^M^dakya^audapmy^bkOfy^ 

vyakhyti , TmtHtiya-bhofya-tippana, Chamtugya-hliufya-fikfi Tait- 
tiriy^hhafya^drttika-tika, Sdstra-prakmikd, Il r haJ-dr m ht- 
Mioptei-varUika-tlka, tirhad-aranytika-hhtyya-llka, Sdrtraka- 
bhasya-fiku (called also Xyaya-wmoya), Gita-hhofya-rkecann, 
iannkart^a-manma. with a commentary called Taitca-uimlnkd 
by Rama Tirtha, 3 pupil or Jagannaihliirama (latter part of the 
fifteenth century), and Tarha-samgraha have already been printed. 
But some of his other works, such as Upadda-iahasrumrti] 

\ aky^c r tt H m, Atma-jUmpodtia-tlkS, Svampa^maw-pMd 

InpurUpmkaranu-tite, Paddrih^tattv^nimoya-vkarmu and 
'iattvdloka, still remain to be primed. It will thus be seen 
that almost alt his works are hut commentaries on Sankara's 
commentaries and Other works. The Tarka-.amgraha and 
TattMa (attributed to " Janardana," which was probably the 
name of Anandagiri when he was a householder) seem to be his 
only two independent worts'. Of these the manuscript of die 
second work, in which he refutes the doctrines of many other 
philosophers, including Bhaskam's pankdma doctrines, has, un¬ 
fortunately, not been available to the present writer. 'Hie Tttrka- 
samgrahn is devoted almost wholly to a detailed refutation of the 
Yaiicsika philosophy. The book is divided into three chapters Jn 
the first chapter, dealing with the criticism of substances Uravya) 
he Slam with a refutation of the concepts of duality-, reality 
(lattta), existence (wWpu), non-existence, positivity (bhdta) and 
negativity {ttbhdia), Anandujfiana then passes on to a refutation of 
the definition of substance and its division into nine kinds 
(according to the Vaiicsika philosophy). He then criticizes the first 
substance, earth, and its diverse forms, as atoms (paramdnu) and 
mol codes (dvyanuha ), an d i ts grosser forms and thd r modi fieii states, 

Barlir 1 ! V- iumHlucuen to hi» edition qf tbc Tutk a . ,t t ^ Ta i tUt 
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as bodies, senses and sense-objects, and continues to criticize the 
otlscr substances such as water, fire, air, anti the theory of creation 
and dissolution r ukaia> time p space, self {at man) and manor. In the 
second chapter he goes on to the criticism of qualities {guna) % 
such as colour (rflpa), taste {ruui) % smell £ gandha ) p touch (sparsa), 
die effects of heat on the transformations of objects through mole¬ 
cular or atomic changes [ptiu-paka and pithoro-paka), number 
(ld%a), measure (parimana), separateness {prthaktva)^ contact 
(mmyaget), separation (vibhaga), the nattire of knowledge, illusion 
and dreams, the nature of right knowledge and its means (pramdna 
and pramU), perception {pratyaksu) w inference f anumana), con¬ 
comitance (vyapti)) reason (heiu) f fallacies (hetv d&h&ux) t examples 
(drffmita), discussions, disputations and wrangling®, testimony of 
the scriptures analogy (upumaiia), memory', pleasure, 

pain, will, antipathy (dvtsa), effort (pravatna), heaA mess* liquidity 
virtue* vice, etc. In the third chapter he refutes the 
notion of action, class-concept or universality (jdti} ¥ the relation 
of inherence ( mmavaya) and different kinds of negation H The 
thesis designed to be proved in all these refutations is the same as 
that of firiharsa or Citsukha, viz. that in whatsoever manner the 
Vaifcfikas have attempted to divide, classify or define the world 
of appearances they have failed. 

Flie conclusion at which he arrives after this tong series of 
criticisms and refutations reminds us of Anandabodha's conclu¬ 
sions in his Ny&ya-makaranda f on which a commentary' was written 
by his teacher Anubhutisvarupa Aearya, to which reference has 
already been made when Anandabodha’s views were under dis¬ 
cussion* Thus Anandaj fiana says that an illusory im petition cannot 
be regarded as existent (j4if); for, since it is non-existent in the sub¬ 
stratum (adkijfhana) of its appearance, it cannot be existent any¬ 
where else, Neither can it be regarded as absolutely non-existent 
{atyantdsQt)] for. had it been so, it would not have appeared as 
immediately perceived (tyarokfa^pratfti-tdrodkfii ); nor can it he 
regarded as existent and non-existent in the same object. The only 
alternative left is that the illusory imposition is indescribable in its 
nature 1 . Thb indescribability (amrt'atyaiva) means that, in which¬ 
ever way one may try to describe it + it is found that none of those 
ways can be affirmed of it or, in other w ords, that it is indescribable 

L pthistfydd awtt'dcyam dropyam ufya^amy^hlm tiillvJiftftifyt pr&k&r&ndift 
p*il$-uhta-7ty&ya-hadiiQnfil. Tjarhl-Unr^raha, p, 1J5- 
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m each and every one of those ways 1 . Now, since all appearances 
must have something for their cause and since that which is not 

real thing cannot have a real thing as its material cause (it* ™ 
? vastu updddrntm upapudyaU), and. since tliev arc all in- 
Jecnbablc in their nature, their cause must also be of that nature 
the nescience of the substratum*. 

out rfS? r P u * lhat ‘ his ncscienc * («;«*«•). which is the material 
out of which ail appearances take their form, is associated with 

1 f l 1711171 : Brahman could not be regarded as omniscient or the 

nower of all [tarmfSa) without its association with ajndna, which 
is the material stuff of the alt (the knowor, the means of knowledge, 
the Objects and their relations) 1 . Everything else that appears’ 
except the one reality, the self, die Brahman, b the product of 
this ajnann. 1 im one (yfidna then can explain the infinite kinds of 
appearances, and there b not the slightest necessity of admitting 
a number of ajnatua in order to explain the diversity or the plurality 
of appearances. The many selves are thus but appearances pro- 
iluced by this one ajHdtta in association with Brahman 1 , It is the 
one <$Una that is responsible for appearances of the dream state as 
weJUs of die w aking state. It is the one ajnSn* which produces all 
*mds of diversity by its diversity of functions or modes of opera- 
uon inhere is only one reality, which through one ajtUhuj appears 
in all diverse forms of appearances, how b the phenomenon of 
aeh-consetousness or self-recognition to be explained ! To this 
difficulty Anaiidajhajia’s reply is that both the perceiving and the 
perceived self are but false appearances in the anlahkaram (an 
n/Haita product), and that it does not in any way infect the one 
true self with any kind of activity. Thus there is the one Brahman 
ami there is one bcginmngJess, indescribable ajiidno in connection 
With It, whtch IS the cause of all the infinitely diverse appearances 
through which the former appears impure and suffers bondage 
as ,t were, and again appears liberated, as it were, through the 

ytfU! \rr,ti prakartnn para nirruhtum irchati 
1 ?*'*“ laJ-'Wr.Tirynta „ 6 

Z Clf ^«***«*W ap > 

*>•<>*1 anj-afhJ tanyifjatiifyijtdt. Ihid.pp. tj?. ,38. 

avkJhJutM tnrnpratipnmo 'tti.tetya knI ;*imldn a 

nti Ida-iiihlhad tkusmtld uttnkum tantrm pwtibhdli;.., 
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realization of the Vedantic truth of the real nature of the self 1 . In 
fact there h neither bondage nor emancipation, 

In view of the above it may be suggested that Anandajnana is 
following the same line of interpretation of the relation of ajfiana 
to Brahman which was upheld by Vacaspati and Anandahodllt* 
Snajidajnfna’s position as an interpreter of Sankara*s philosophy 
is evident from the number of able commentaries which he wrote 
Oil the commentaries of Sankara and also from the references 
made to him by later writers. Mr Tripathi collect the names 
of some of these writers, as Praiftaoananda, Scsa Ssanigadhani N 
Vadivagfivara, Vidlndra, Ramananda Karn&vatn Sadlnanda 
Kasmlmka (AJ>. 1547)! Ki^rmnauda (a.&. j 650}^ Mahe^vara 

Tirtha (a + d* 1650) and others. 


Philosophy of the Praka^artha-vivarana (a.o, taoo). 

The Praktifartka-vivarana (as the writer himself calls it in the 
colophon of the work —prarabkyaU vivararum pnikatartham etat) 
*3 important commentary still in manuscript on Sankara's 
commentary on die Brahma-sat rn t which the present writer 
had an opportunity of going through from a copy in the Adyar 
Library, Madras, through the kind courtesy of the Librarian, 
Mr 1 * R, Chiniamani* w'ho is intending to bring out an edition. 
The author, however, does not anywhere in the work reveal his 
o^vn name and the references which can be found in other 
works are all to its name as Prakafar or to the author of the 
Prahafartha (prahafartha-hardj^ and not to the author's personal 
name £ * This work has been referred to by Sjiandajnana^ of 
die thirteenth century' (Marulaha t p. 32; Ketta t p, 23; Ananda- 
irama editions A.D. 191S and 1917), and it may well bo supposed 
that the author of the work lived in the latter half of the twelfth 

1 Ariviflyain tUmu-i&itvam, hitra ca attddv amrt^icyitnt ajfidruim atumln- 

hhr i/i-r -p rail bhd rm - mi iCm urn r Mai ttlnckisrlha ktifufitam Mma-Uim fam hudrfham 

mvhiam tvn ; pvtamtirtJmta mt brmdho na mtdttir ill satuirvtfjMm -mv?lly - 
UjMitukfttam pnripQrttum alma-tnll\am rva parnma-purrtfiirtltri-tvpmp iidhyati. 
JitTka-iarftgraha.p, 141, 

3 1 he cobpkm of the WTirk runs as fullows: 

jildtvfipi yatya huhu -kclltim drinteHriiti 
uy&khyiilum akf&matayil ptiwit&pi rf tak 
ttHyopaffipa-kQr&wJy'a rmiyefia bkujy i 
prOrtibhy aie vtmrvmtm prukttUirihiim tin f, 

MS 4 No. L38. 27 y Govt. MSS, Library, Mad™. 
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century. He certainly preceded Ramadvaya, the author of the 
1 edanta-kaumudl, who not only refers to the Prakaftirtha, but 
has been largely influenced in many of his conceptions bv the 
argument of this work 1 . The author of the latter holds that the 
indefinable maya in association with pure consciousness (titt- 
mStro-sii/ntiand/iinl) is the mother of all existence (bhUta-prakrtf). 
Through the reflection of pure consciousness in ttiHya is produced 
J^v-ara (God), and by a transformation of Him there arises the 
creator Brahma, and it is by Lhe reflection of the pure consciousness 
in the infinite parts of this Brahma that there arise the infinite 
number of individual souls through the veiling and creating 
Junctions of the tn&ya. Mayfi or ajtiiina is not negation, but 
a positive material cause, just as the earth is of the jug {(tjiiSmim 
nmSpg upSdSnatvan mrdvat). But, being of tile nature of veiling 
{tharnnatvat) and being destructible through right knowledge 
iprokaia-heyatvat), it cannot be known as it is: still it may 
well be regarded as the positive cause of all illusions 15 . The well- 
known Vedantic term waprakoiit is defined in the PrakatSrlha as 
illumination without the cognition of its own idea (svasamvin- 
nairafiekfena sp/ittranam). The self is to be regarded as' adf- 
reveahng; for without such a supposition the revelation of the self 
would be inexplicable*. The author of the Prakatfrtha then criticizes 
the Kumarila view of cognition as being a subjective act, inferable 
from the fact of a particular awareness, as also the Nvava-Vaifesika 
and Prabhakara views of knowledge as an illumination of the object 
inhering in the subject (atmtj-snmavayi visaya-prakSio jnatuim), and 
the Bhiskara view of knowledge as merely a particular kind of 
activity of the self; and he ultimately holds the view that the mind 
or mantis is a substance with a preponderance of siritva, which has 
an illuminating nature, and that it is this nunurwhich .being helped 
by tile moral desti ny {adrstadi-snhakrtitm) . arrives at the place where 
the objects stand like a long ray of light and comes in contact with 
U. and then as a result thereof pure consciousness is reflected upon 
the object, and this leads to its cognition. Perceptual cognition, thus 
defined, would be a mental transformation which can excite the 


1 Vtdtinta-ktmmiuli, MS. transcript copy„ p. gq + 

3 praMh-heyatrOd vd lamovti^jrap^a ptama^yogyatvt ’bv 

tttiftdiy a prtmOrdkutvum ™ viri 

1 dtma rva.peakAiat lata ’nyalhiYnupapadyamAnatuc tosi 
PrakMamdnans&A Ni/yo rwm m ta Wai/i yat/id kumtrAa/i. Prahtfdrthi M9. 
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rcvclat i on of an object (jrumaft-parinamah sammd^eya^jaka jfumum) 1 * 
In the esse of inference, however p the transformation of nomas 
takes place without any actual touch with the objects; and there is 
therefore no direct excitation revealing the object; for the nomas 
t here, being in direct touch wi th the reason or the hnga p is prevented 
from being in contact with the object that is inferred. There is 
here not an operation by w hich the knowledge of the object can be 
directly revealed, but only such a transformation of the mantis 
iFiat a rise of the idea about the object may not be obstructed 5 . 
Tfie author of the Prakafartha accepted the distinction between 
maya and vjnfina as conditioning Imara and jlva , 


Vimuktltman (a d 1200), 


^ imuktatmaru a disciple of Avymy&trnjui Rhagavat PQjyapSdit, 
w rote his Iffa-sidtfhi probably not Later than the early years of the 
thirteenth century. He is quoted and referred to by Madhusudana 
in his Adtaita-siddhi and by Ramadvaya in his VedanUi-kmtmudi 
i>t the fourteenth century. It was commented upon by Jnanoitama, 
tl’e teacher of Citsukha, and this commentary is called Iffa- 
sutdhi-vyakhyS or / ${a-iiddhi-vivaratju , For reasons stated else¬ 
where Jnanottama could not have flourished later than the latter 
half of the thirteenth century. Vimuktatman wrote also another 
work, called Pramdmi-ijrfs-mnwya^ to which he refers in his 
Is fa-siddhi (MS, p, 72), The work has not yet been published, 
and the manuscript from the Adyar Library, which is a transcript 
copy of a manuscript of the Naduvil Matham. Cochin State, and 
w hich has been available to the present writer, is very fragmentary 
in many pam : so much so, that it is often extremely difficult to 
follow properly the meaning of the discussions. The work is 
divided into eight chapters, and is devoted in a very large 
part to discussions relating to the analysis of illusions tn the 
\ edanta school and in the other schools of philosophy. This work 
is to be regarded as one of the four traditional Siddkh, such as the 
Bra/ma-sidifin by Mandana, the Nai^karmya-siddhi by SuresvarJ, 


* MS. p. 54. 


ilfKsfahdha-Himbiiltdhtfrth J k&*Qtt pflTTWfM mono 

rui fu ts^ndd-tiyarijakam 

MS, p r 54. 

1 ,s “ l ? cm Dhafttiprfljadh%AfEfuim c];dn-prnied his Yedamic theory af 

perception end inference with these a fid other 'Jjiitj Worked am by hi* pre- 
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the Itfa-siddhi by VimuktStman and the Advaita-sutdhi by 
MadhusfJdana. Hitherto only the Nafhamya-siddhi and the 
Advaita-riddhi have been published. The Bralma-siddlti is expected 
to be published soon in Madras; but as yet the present writer is 
not aware of any venture regarding this important work. 

The work begins with the interpretation of a salutation made 
by the author, in which he offers his adoration to that birth less, 
incognizable, infinite intuitive consciousness of the nature of self- 
joy which is die canvas on which the illusory world-appearance 
has been painted. Thus he starts the discussion regarding the 
nature of the ultimate reality as pure intuitive consciousness 
(am ibfifiti). Nothing can be beginningless and eternal, except pure 
consciousness. 1'he atoms are often regarded as beginningless; 
but. since they have colours and other sense-properties, they 
arc like other objects uf nature, and they have parts also, as 
without them no combination of atoms would be possible. 
Only that can be indivisible which is part less and beginning- 
less, and it is only the intuitive consciousness that can be said 
to he so. The difference between consciousness and other objects 
is this, that, while the latter can be described as the "this” 
or the object, the former is dearly not such. But, though this 
difference is generally accepted, dialectical reasoning shows that 
the two are not intrinsically different. There cannot logically be 
any difference between the perceiving principle (Jrft) and" the 
perceived (dffya); for the former is unperceived (adrfyaifat). 
No difference can be realized between a perceived and an un- 
perceived entity; for ail difference relates two cognized entities. 
But it may be argued that, though the perocivcr may not be 
cognized, yet he is self-luminous, and therefore the notion of 
difference ought to be manifested. A reply to this objection 
involves a consideration regarding the nature of difference. If 
difference were of the nature of the entities that differed, then 
difference should not be dependent on a reference to another (mi 
n:arQpa-d n {ih pratUyagy~*ptk$ S). The difference has thus to be 
regarded as a characteristic {dharma) different from the nature of 
the differing entities and cognized by a distinct knowing process 
like colours, tastes, etc. 1 But this view also is not correct, since it 
is difficult to admit “difference" as an entity different from the 

1 tatmdl kothand! bhirnw jHSJtOntaT^-gamya rCtfin.miadiraj bhedo 'bkninrvttk 
Aiipr Ifja-nddki MS. p. j. r * r ■ 
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differing entities; for such a difference would involve another dif¬ 
ference by which it is known, and that another and that another, 
we should have an infinite regress; and the same objection applies to 
the admission of mutual negation as a separate entity. This being 
w>, it is difficult to imagine how "difference” or mutual negation 
.erween the perceivtr and the perceived can be cognised; for it is 
impossible that there should he any other cognition by which this 
difference, or mutual negation which has the perceivcr as one 
, ,ts al(e rtlating poles, could he perceived». Moreover, the self- 
luminous perceiving power is always present, and it is impossible 
that it could be negated—a condition without which neither 
difference nor negation could be possible. Moreover, if it is 
admitted that such a difference is cognized, then that very fact 
proves that it is not a characteristic of the perceiving self. If this 
difference is admitted to be self-luminous, then it would not await 
a reference to another, which is a condition for all notions of 
difference or mutual negation. Therefore, "difference" or "mutual 
negation cannot be established, either as the essence of the 
percening self or as its characteristics; and as there is no other 
way in which this difference can be conceived, it ia clear that there 
i-s no difference between the perceiving self and its characteristics. 

.. ' n( -T'ation is defined as the non-perception of a perceivable 
thing; but the perceiving self is of the very nature of perception, 
and its non-perception would be impossible. Admitting for the 
^ake of argument that the perceiving self could Ixi negated, how 
could there be any knowledge of such a negation? for without the 
If there could be no perception, as it is itself of the nature nf 
perception. So the not,on of the negation of the perceiving self 
cannot >c anjthing but illusion. Thus the perceiving self and the 
perceived (drk and djiya) cannot be differentiated from each other. 

c cu however, arises that, if the perceiving self and the 
percent were identical, then the infinite limitations and differences 
, art: c a ^- ri3 ^teHstic of the perceived would also he character¬ 
istic ol i e perceiver; and there are the further objections to such 
3 iLipposuion thai it is against all ordinal usage and experience. 

£ may argued that the two are identical, since they are both 


LiT na djx-driyuyor bhtdn drnjfum iukyuh 
«*y**ymm:*h m hi d^ wttymp dt^fi ' 

Ttytotfmm b st)am 

wfflterfj nM)'^ ^ua-tar 
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experienced simultaneously {talnpalambha-myomat) ; but the reply 
is that, as two are experienced and not one, they cannot be 
regarded as identical, for in the very experience of die two 
thar difference is also manifested 1 . In spite of such obvious 
contradiction of experience one could not venture to affirm the 
identity of the perceiver and tiie perceived 1 . The maxim of 
identity of the perceiver and the perceived because of simultaneous 
perception cannot be regarded as true; for, firstly, theperceiver is 
never a cognized object, and the perceived is never self-luminous, 
secondly, the perceiver is always self-revealing, but not so the 
perceived, and, thirdly, though the “ perceived” cannot be re¬ 
vealed without the perceiver, the latter is always self-revealed. 
i here is thus plainly no simultaneity of the perceiver and the 
perceived. When a perceived object A is illuminated in con¬ 
sciousness, the other objects fi,C,Aetc. are not illuminated,and 
when the perceived object li is illuminated, A Is not illuminated' 
but the consciousness (satnviJ) is always self-illuminated; so no 
consciousness can be regarded as being always qualified by a 
particular objective content; for, had it been so, that particular 
content would always have stood self-revealed 8 . Moreover, each 
particular cognition (e.g, awareness of blue) is momentary and 
self-revealed and, as such, cannot be the object of any other cog¬ 
nition ; and, if any particular awareness could be the object of any 
other awareness, then it would not he awareness, hut a mere object 
like a jug or a book. There is thus an intrinsic difference between 
awareness and the object, and so the perceiver, as pure awareness, 
cannot he identified with its object*. It has already been pointed 
out that the perceiver and the perceived cannot be regarded as 
different, and now it is shown that they cannot be regarded as 
identical. There is another alternative, via. that they may be both 
identical and different (which is the bhtdabheda view of Bhaskara 
and Ramanuja and others), and Vimuktatman tries to show that 
this alternative is also impossible and that the perceiver and the 


’ ***** dvayor hi toha-hi&Him n a rk.uyok,, ,u hi AfeRM 

ttrk ,<!&( bhamt bhmtitgpy ncyat 4 , mipi ^fyauka tfyfyam wha bhSaii turn* 
nrg-ifrtyayofi lahn bhSiiam myrtle toot toy or bheda hfully eoa. MS p 
■ na bhcdty IM&+ 

Jtop txdywMjtfiau* N£wa utmidilt mtrUpam uta wrrrrr/vniva. va di 
zanttidnh iopi Maty «B tamcid-imtlml! laifntifya-mtrOptm rtf utda hiuladu mi 
Kmttlno tf/iiiiiam. Ibid, p, jtf, 

' aiaTrtnJymtv whi'I jomveilyaip dtaftad tva, atah lamyidvantt ehata. 
tukhfidek latimiiut cdbhtdti-gitndhi) 'pi napramdnavtm. Ibid, p, 31. 
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perceived cannot be regarded as being both identical and different. 
The upholder of the hhedahkeda view is supposed to sav that* 
though the perceive r and the perceived cannot, as such p be regarded 
as identical, yet they may be regarded as one in their nature as 
Brahman, But in reply to this it may be urged that, if they are 
both one and identical with brahman, there would be no difference 
between them. It it is argued that their identity with Brahman 
m * n “Other form, then also the question arises whether their 
forms as peredver and perceived are identical with the form in 
w Inch they are identical with Brahman; and no one is aware of any 
form of the perceiver and the perceived other than their forms 
as such, and therefore it cannot be admitted that in spite of their 
difference they have any form in which they are one and Identical. 
If in 't is objected that it is quite possible that m identical 
entity should have two different forms, then also the question 
these forms are onc p different or both identical with 
that entity and different. In the first alternative the forms would 
not be different; in the second they would not be one with the 
entity. Moreover p if any' part of the entity be identical with any par¬ 
ticular farm* jt cannot also be identical with other forms; for then 
these different forms would not be different from one another; 
and, if again the forms are identical with the entity, how can 
one distinguish the entity (rfipin) from the forms (riUpo)? In the 
third alternative the question arises whether the entity is identical 
™ one Particular form of it and different from other forms, or 
whether it is both identical with the same form and different, 
n the first case each form would have two forms* and these again 
other two forms in which they are identical and different, and these 
other two forms f and so on. and we should have infinite regret: 
and the same kind of infinite regress would appear in the relation 
between the entity and its forms. For these and similar reasons 
h is impossible to hold that the perceiver and the perceived are 
different as such and yet one and identical as Brahman, 

If the manifold World is neither different nor identical nor 
oth different and identical with the perceiver, what then is its 
status? I fie perceiver is indeed die same as pure perception 
and pure bliss, and, if it is neither identical nor different nor 
oth identical with the manifold world and different, the manifold 
world must necessarily be unsubstantial (mastu) ; for, if it had any 
substantiality, it might ha% r e been related in one of the above three 
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ways of relation, But, if it is unsubstantial, then none of the above 
objections would apply. But it may again be objected that if the 
world were unsubstantial, then both our common experience and 
our practical dealing with this world would be contradicted To 
this Vimuktl[man’s reply is that, since the world is admitted to be 
made up of mays {maya-mrmitah.ubhyuf>agcrmQt), and since the 
effects of maya canot be regarded either as substantial r>r as un 
substantial, none of the above objections would be applicable to 
this i i'-W. .Since the manifold world isnot a substance,its admission 
cannot disturb the monistic view, and. since it is not unsubstantial, 
tlie facts of experience may also be justified'. As an instance 
of such an appearance which is neither rastu (substance) nor 
matlu, one may refer to dream-appearances, which arc not regarded 
as unreal because of their nature as neither substance nor not- 
su balance, but because they are contradicted in experience, Just 
as a canvas is neither the material of the picture painted on it 
nor a constituent of the picture, and just as the picture cannot be 
regarded as being a modification of the canvas in the same wav as 
a jug is a modification of clay, or as a change of quality, like the 
redness In ripe mangoes, and just as the canvas was there before 
the painting, and just as it would remain even if the painting 
were washed away, whereas the painting would not be there without 
the canvas, so the pure consciousness also is related to this world- 
appearance, which is but a painting of maya on it a , 

T/tfVfj is unspeakable and indescribable {aninttciuiiya), not as 
different from both being and non-being, but as involving tile 
characters of both being and non-being. It is thus regarded as a 
power of ignorance {m'idyH-iakti) which is the material cause of all 
objects of perception otherwise called matter {sarva-ja&padSna- 
bfiSta). But, just as fire springing from bamboos may bum up 
the same bamboos even to their very roots, so Brahma-knowledge, 
which is itself a product of ignorance and its processes, destroys 
the self-same ignorance From which it was produced and its 
processes and at last itself subsides and leaves the Brahman to 


praponcaiya u ututViihis.it v in mi,St ■<iiUt-hdm{> mottuttidbhdt'dt to brat takiUds .■- 
OfiramOHyom MS. p. 64. 
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ahmc in its own radiance 1 . The functions of the pramfruv, which 
are it iin.re processes o( ignorance, ojfjarta or avidya, consist only 
m the removal of obstructions veiling the illumination of the self- 
luminous consciousness, just as the digging of a wdl means the 
removal of all earth that was obstructing the omnipresent ahos'a 
or space, t e pramtiruit have thus no function of manifesting the 
sc ■ ummous consciousness, and only remove the veiling ajiiunar. 

■ a IJrahma-know ledge also means the removal of the last rem¬ 
nants of tgnma , after which Brahma-knowledge as conceptual 
/nowe ge, being the last vestige of ajtldna, also ceases of itself. 

r y, Ct !f tl ° n a i' 1Sn<l » « unspeakable as ajnSna itself. 
I nlike Mapdma. \imuktatman docs not consider arridyS to be 
merely subjective, hut regards it as being both subjective and 
objective, involving within it not only all phenomena, but all 
inmua relations and also the relation with which it is 
upposed to he related to the pure consciousness, which is in reality 
be^nd all mJationa. Vimuktatman devotes a large part of his work 
•> the v nticism of the different kinds of theories of illusion tkhvSli), 
an more particularly to die criticism of mryathukhydti. These 
contain many new and important points; but, as the essential 

thCOde8 of mud< “ ^<r criticisms have 
already been dealt with in the tend, chapter of the first volume, it is 

whil r ,0 fresh of Vimuktatman, 

nreSufn n T° l : c r ynew ** m (>i ^ Vedintic iuter- 

of dhc 2 HClib °, dealS 1 Wlth somc ° rthe Principal Vcdantk topics 

the reconeT SUC T [ 1L nature bondage, emancipation, and 

with . J aija ! l(, . n yf ,lie Plunge experience of practical life 

Zt ^ rTS d0Ctrine ° f ,hc but, as there are not 

our in ti, S n ln ^ y nt?W of approach, these may be left 
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Ramadvaya (*,□. 1300). 

calllVV ' a, t 3 pUpi1 °f At * va y^rama, wrote an important work, 

. f dxfti-kaumudi, in four chapters, in which he discussed in 
^polemical ivay many Vcdantic problems while dealing with dte 
Ject matter of bankara's commentary on the first four topics 
?. J, ™km*>siitra. The work lias not vet been published: 
but at least one manuscript of it is available in the Government 


Ms* p-137. 


* Ibid, p. 143, 
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Oriental Manuacr.pt Library, Madras: this through the kindness 
of the Curator the present author had the opportunity of utilizing 
Ramadvaya also wrote a commentary on his Vedanta-limmudl. 
called l edtmtu-kaumiidi-tiyakhyafui t a manuscript of the first 
chapter of which has been amiable to the present writer in the 
library of the Calcutta Asiatic Society', These are probably the 
only manuscripts of this work known till now. The date of the 
writing of the copy of the Vedonta-kauniudl-vySkhySna is given 
by the copyist Steanraimba as A.D. 1512. It is therefore certain 
that the work cannot have been written later than the fifteenth 
century. Ramadvaya in the course of his discussions refers to 
many noted authors on Nyaya and Vedanta, none of whom are 
later than the thirteenth century, Vimuktutman, author of the 
Iffa-stddhz, has been placed by the present author in the earl, half 
of the thirteenth century; but Ramadvaya always refers to him 
approvingly, as if his views were largely guided by his; he also 
in Ins l-erfarita-kauinudl-vyafdtyaM (MS. p. 14) re f ers tQ 
Janardana, which is Anandajhanas name as a householder- but 
Janardana lived in the middle of die thirteenth century; it 5^c ms 
therefore probable that Ramadvaya lived in the first half of the 
fourteenth century. 


In the enunciation of the VedSmic theory of perception and 
inference Ramadvaya seems to have been very much under the 
influence of the views of the author of the Prakifartha ; for, though 
he does not refer to his name in this connection, he repeats 
Ins very phrases with a slight elaboration 1 . Just as die cloudless 
sky covers itself lvith clouds and assumes various forms, so the 
pure consciousness veils itself with the indefinable avidyd and 
appears in diverse limited forms. It is this consciousness that 
forms the real ground of all that is known. Just as a spark of lire 
cannot manifest itself as fire if there are no fuels as its condition 
so the pure consciousness, which is the underlying reality of all 
objects, cannot illuminate them if there are not theproper conditions 
to help it in its work 2 . Such a conditioning factor is found in 


1 See l tdAMa-kmmvtd!. MS. transcript copy, pp, 36 and 47. 

* Ra^vaj a refera here <0 the dehar&Vdkarann of Sankara's eommcnrarv 
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maims, which is of the stuff of pure sutt r.vj: on the occasion of 
sense-object contact this manna, being propelled by the moral 
destiny (adrffah-ksuhdham), transforms itself into the form of a 
lone raj reaching to the object itself 1 . The pure consciousness, as 
conditioned or limited by the /wfnMdrA/ta (unto/i 
caiitmytm) , does by such a process remove its veil of avidyS, (though 
in its limited condition as individual soul this azidyd formed its 
own body), and the object also being in contact with it is mani¬ 
fested by the sume process. The two manifestations of the subject 
and the object, having taken place in the same process (vrtti) there, 
are joined together in the same cognition as '‘this object is known 
by me " fatter ubhayaiomtagnalf^c ca t&d-abhivyakta-euitanyti- 
syapi tttthfutena mayedam viditam id samsUia~pratyayah)\ and, as 
its other effect, the consciousness limited by the anUthkarami , 
transformed into the form of the process (vrtti) of right knowledge 
(prnmd), appears as the cognizer fatH-iakpcma-pramtUraySjttah- 
kurana-. aerhinnas tat-pmmdtefyapi vyapadisyait)*. The object also 
attains p new status in being manifested and is thus known as 
the object ( karnm-kurahabhkyaiitam ca tat pTahdlattnana phala- 
vyapadisu-hhak). In reality it is the underlying consciousness that 
manifests the ; rtii transformation of the anluitkaranu ; but, as it ia 
illusorily identified with the mtahkaram {antahkarana-caitanyawr 
aikymydsat), like fire and iron in the heated iron, it ia also 
identified with the vftti transformation of the nntaftkarana, and, 
as the vrtli becomes superimposed on the object, by manifesting 
the r 7 «f it also manifests the object, and thus apart from the 
subjective illumination as awareness, there is also the objective fact 
of an illumination of the object {evttm vrtti-vyailjakam api toptd- 
yah-pindu-nydyetm tad-ckatam ivaptam vrttieatUifaya-prakatyat- 
mana sampadyaU)*. The moments in the cognitive process in 
perception according to Ramidvaya may thus be described. The 

the «lf is the only reality which through nvidyS manifest* itself as individual 
rouli and with its removal reveal* itself in its real nature in right Imnwledite „ 

fhcT/ ,f T' J f “* *12^3*™!? ih,11 ' E ^ * pi*™ of rope. 

the eternal unthingeahfc and upholding COOscfciuine**, it the one reality which 

W« * miRtdwV appears as many ihrough mddyd. There is no eensdbusnes. 
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aetlfie-objcct contact offers an occasion for the moral destiny 
{adrsfa) to stir up the atttafykarana , and, as a result thereof, the 
anta^karann or mind is transformed into a particular state called 
vrtii. The pure consciousness underlying the antakkarattuvn 3 Ivina 
dormant and veiled, as it were, and, as soon as there is a transfor- 
matmn of the <mtahkat G na into a vflti, the consciousness brightens 
up and overcomes for the moment the veil that was covering it. 
The rrtii thus no longer veils the underlying consciousness, but 
serves as a transparent transmitter of the light of consciousness to 
the object on which the vftti is superimposed, and, a* □ resti | t 
thereul, the object has an objective manifestation, separate from 
the brightening up of consciousness at the first moment of the 
tjtti transformation. Now. since the rrlti joins up the subjective 
brightening up of consciousness and the objective illumination of 
the object, these two are joined up (satttihia-pratyfiya) and this 
results in the cognition 14 this object is known by "me”; and out 
of this cognition it is possible to differentiate the knower « the 
underlying consciousness, as limited by the smtahMarafta as trans¬ 
formed into the tjtti, and the known as that which has been 
objectively illuminated. In the VeddHta-paribhasH we hear of 
three consciousnesses {caitanya), the pTamatr-cmtunya (the con¬ 
sciousness conditioned by the mtahknrana), the pramana-caitanya 
(thesame consciousness conditioned by thet/Wiof xhtantahhirani). 
and the visaya~caitunya (the same consciousness conditioned bv 
tile object). According to this perception (pratyakia) can lie 
characterised cither from the point of view of cognition 
gOta-pratyakfotve) or from the point of view of the object, both 
being regarded as two distinct phases, cognitiorul and objective, 
of the same perceptual reveho'un. From the point of new of 
cognition it is defined as the non-distinction (oWm/a) of the 
pramdna-emtanya from the viiuya-caitanya through spatial super- 
imposition of the vftti on the object. Perception from the point 
of view of the object {vi}nya-gata-pr<ityah;atva) is defined as the 
non-distinction of the object from the pramd/r-ctiitanya or the 
percciver. which is consciousness conditioned by the tmtahkarma 
This latter view, viz. the definition of perception from the point of 
view of the object as the non-distinction of the object from the 
consciousness as limited by tintabfutrana (ghafSder antaffkarandtm. 
tchinna-nctifanydbfiedak), is open to the serious objection that really 
the non-distinction of the object (or die consciousness conditioned 
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hy ihe attlaAkaranit — antahkorariavaechittMa-caitanya) but with the 
cognition {prom&na-caitanya or vjiti-caitaeya) ; for the cognition 
or the vftti intervenes between the object and the perceiver, and 
the object is in immediate contact with the vrtti and not with the 
perceiver {tmtahkaranavitcchima-cmtanya), That this is so is also 
admitted by Dharmarija Adhvarindra, son of Ramitfina Adhvarin, 
in his Stkhd-wunti commentary on the Vedanta-par Mata' . But he 
tries to justify Dharmaraja Adhvarindra by pointing out that lie was 
forced to define vifaya-gata-pratyakfaUtt as non-distinction of the 
object from the subject,since this view was taken in Prakasatman’s 
Vharana and also in other traditional works on Vedanta 2 . This 
however seems to be an error. I 1 Dr the passage of the Vivarena to 
which reference is made here expounds an entirely different view 4 , 
ft says there that the perceptibility of the object consists in 
its directly and immediately qualifying the cognition a! state or 
sense-knowledge (sanrvid)*. ’I hat other traditional Vedantic inter¬ 
preters entirely disagreed with the view of Dharmaraja Adhvarindra 
is also evident from the account of the analysis of the perceptual 
process given by Ramadvaya. Ramadvaya says, as has just been 
pointed out, that it is the illuminated cognitive process, or the 
ifiti, that has the subject and the object at its two poles and 
thus unites the subject and the object in the complex subject- 
predicate form "this is known by me.” The object is thus 
illuminated by the vrtti, and it is not directly with the subject, but 
with the vrtti, that the object is united. Dharmaraja Adhvarindra 
himself raises an objection against his interpretation, that it might 
be urged, if in perception there was non-distinction of the 
object from the subject, then in perceiving an object, c.g. a book, 
one should fed “ I am the book,” and not “ ] perceive the book 
in reply to such an objection he says that in the perceptual process 
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the copiousness underlying 
the object and the consciousness underlying the perceiver, andthif 
on-distinction, being non-relational, does not imply the assertion 
o| u relation of identity resulting in the notion “I am the book"* 
;.s is undoubtedly so, but it is hardly an answer to the objection 

b^k Z n ™ <* ** lhc “**“ 1116 s'**** ■« 

both hut impositions uf uvidya on one distinctionless pure con¬ 
sciousness ; but that fact can hardly be taken as an explanation of 
the \ jtiuus modes of experiences of the complex world of subject- 
object experience. The difference of the Vcdlntic view of perception 
as expounded in the Pmica-pMika-in-arann, from the Buddhist 
Idealism (fy mm-vadti) consists in this, that, while the Buddhists 
did not accord any independent status to objects as outside the 
ideas or percepts, the Vedanta accepted the independent mani¬ 
festation of the objects in perception in the external world*. There 
IS thus a distinction between visional percept and the object- but 
there is also a d.rect and immediate connection between them' and 
tt ,s this immediate relationship of the object to its awareness 
that constitutes the perceptivity of the object (atyanadhOntm, 
umvid-upsdhtta aparokfata visayatya—Vharana, p. 5& ), Thc 
object is revealed in perception only as an object of awareness 
whereas the awareness and the subject reveal themselves directlv 
and immediately and not as an object of any further intuition or 
mterence {prameyay ktimiatvena apankfam pramdir-pramitt tnmar 
aparckse eva kavatem tui karmmaytff* 

The views of the' Vrd^ta-hmmudU however,cannot he regarded 
as original in any sense, since they arc only a reflection of the ex 
position of the subject in Padmapada’s Panca-padika and Praha- 
fcutman s Pomio-p&dika^irarana. Tlie development of the whole 
theory of perception may be attributed to the Paffca-pSdika- 
**"**»> all the essential points of the perceptual thinr can 
be traced in that work. Thus it holds that all the world objects 
are veiled bywdyd; that, as the anta^hurana is transformed into 
states by supenmpoaition on objects, it is illuminated by the 
underlying consciousness; and that through thespatial contact with 
the objects the veil of the objects is removed by these aittah- 
kartmti transforms!ions; there are thus two illuminations, namely 
* P*to*t*-parMi Ipj, pp, 76. 77. ' 

mi m vtfwlndhh&f&d n* fiptwdkfyain tn'Mdfitt* ■ - » * 
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of the antahkafana transformations (called i jtU in the Vedanfa- 
kaumudl, and Vedanta-paribhu$a and pure consciousness); to 
the question that, if there were unity of the consciousness 
underlying the object and the consciousness underlying the <inttih* 
knrana (i.e. the subject) and the const in iisness underlying the 
rtutahkaftifui modification (or trtii), there would be nothing to 
explain the duality in perception (c.g, 41 1 perceive the book/* and 
not 11 1 am the booh/ 1 and it is only the latter form diat could 
be expected from the unity of the three consciousnesses), PrakV 
satmar/s reply is that, since the unity of the ubject-cansciousncs^ 
with the iiH/tiMffiriiwa-consdfmsness (subject) is effected through 
die modification or the trtti of die anitffikMFtimi and, since the 
aitiaftk&nmn is one with its the vftti operation is rightly 

attributed to the imtithkarami as its ngent, and this is illuminated 
by the consciousness underly ing the antahkararia resulting in the 
perception of the hnower as distinguished from the illumination 
of object to which the operation of the r ftti is directed in spatial 
super imposition—the difference between the subject and the 
object in perception is thus due to the difference in the mode or 
the condition of the trtti with reference to the subject and die 
object 1 . This ls exactly the interpretation of the Vedanta-kaumudl , 
and it has been pointed out above that the explanations of the 
VfdfmtQ-piirihhasa are largely different therefrom and are in all 
probability inexact. As this unity is effected between individual 
subjects (consciousness limited by specific mtiahkaranas) and 
individual objects (consciousness limited by specific aiddyfi 
materials constituting the objects) through the trtti, it can result 
only in revelation of a particular subject and a particular object 
and not in the revelation of all subjects and M objects 1 * Tins has 
been etaborated into the view that there is an infinite number of 
ajfi&nn- veils, and that each cognitive illumination removes only one 
ajfmiui corresponding to the illumination of one object 5 . But this 
also is not an original contribution of Ramadvava, since it was 
also propounded by his predecessor Anandajnana in his Tarkd- 

i See Panca-pudikd-titaHimi , p. 70, and pp. 2 56-; 5 9. 

rfy; p-rrtmfiitrt&himmtay^h'd nhhifry fikhim lad vifaya ria 

pTttwAtr-aHiara^aimtty&frhrtifrm abhny'akfam aft* na mabhdtyattMm* 

Puncn-pad*k tl-I- j't;' ormftj h p L Jr. 

9 y'&vottliffifla&jB sva-tiiftlftifti pitr/i-iantrdmrd njfltfn&M tatfi ru i-Jg^jA 

VtilAnta-kmimudl, MS. copy, p. 43, 
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"W™*« and b V others*. The upshot of the whole discussion is tliat 
on the occasion of a cognitive operation of the mind both the mind 
□nd the cognitive operation become enlivened and illuminated by 
the indwelling pure consciousness as subject-consciousness and 
awareness, and through contact with this cognitive operation the 
object also becomes revealed not as a mere content of awareness, 
hut as an objective fact shining forth in the external world. 
Cognition of objects is thus not a mere quality of the self a$ knower, 
as the Nyiiya h olds, nor is there any im mediate contact of the self with 
the object (the contact being only through the cognitive operation); 
the cognition is also not to be regarded as un perceived movement, 
modification or transformation of the self which may be inferred 
from the fact of the enlightenment of the object (jfSdlatM), aa 
KumariJa held, nor is the illumination of the object to be regarded 
nitre form of awareness without there being a corresponding as a 
objective entity ( i^aySbhttyaktir nama vijnone tnd-akdmUehha- 
mteram m> htihir-angu-ntpasya vijASn3bhivySp(ih),m is held by the 
Duddliist subjective idealists. The cognitive operation before its 
contact wit lithe object is a mere undifferentiated awareness .having 
only an objective reference and devoid of all specifications of sense 
characters, which later on assumes the sense characteristics in 
accordance with the object with which it comes in contact. It 
must be noted, however, that the cognitive operation is not an 
abstract idea, hut an active transformation of a real mttva stuff, the 
mind (antah/tararta)' 1 . Since in the continuous perception of the 
same object we have only a rapid succession of cognitive nets, each 

I It? theory £■ dint I here iq an infinite number uf the fl/pTJM-veils; ju toon 
cl^ there il the vrtti-Dh contact. the veil li removed md ihe object it tUu- 
minxled; the next. moment there is again in tfjtitlna-Yeil covering the object, xmd 

tho-nr iu the vrtli-dbj/Get contact, uml tij^in illumination of the objecs, find 
thus there is very quick 9 Ucae* 8 ion of veils and their removiLb, as the perueplion 
ot the object continues in time. On account of the rapidity of thj* JUC^iion 
if ii not possible to notice it (l^tfi^'rjminmyc tSvGymMilvdc ca hj-ifm-diHXytint 
iflflti-jidldy.i it'd ftfWJ 'ntQTWft NHihtlrrtiiFam tHwrilum vijayam pranptatt: into 
’pi kromamilntttft kfttitdttfritt /y -xnwvi/niltulntanim vifayttatvnu- 

bktitigrnaim JVG-kifryam karvti, ttiffa.J tttredny tipi aUuvghrytSl lu jrtiiTa-bSudaiad 
iSVftrantmiiirwri nu takjyair. Vtdtfnla-funimudi , MS. copy, p, 46^ Thii view of 
tbc t-Vr/fln la^k,mmudi is different from ihc view nf (be I< i-puribh J 1 p which 
bokh thiit in ihe case of continuous perception of the lame object there are not 
dilTcnfrit s-ycte-mii ve n.warencii.^es, but (here is t:tif. ttnehuntfed Continuous vptti 
iinrj not different vfttii removing different ajMmit {fair ca liddhtinu tfhunj- 
Td/mka-dbuddhi-fthtzle tin jmlHtS-bkgdnh kintu ydt.'iiJ g hsi fa - ip h 1 j ru tuj rn tifaad 
gtmfdki}rdnUt$hirffi?ti^vrtt$r rJuifr# nn la mind vrttfJi ff w-o'rodfrj'. trffr - ulp*i rff- 
pfiTyanturr) ithdyift'dbhytifrtiiam&L [ Vj/Ju tp-paribhfi.pl, pp , *6, 27, Bombay, hjh i), 
i titnih U ~A t Vj yOT j nk am mtekkafandim el m wwrfhiMtti-rfipti^fhtriiiw 

odrfyamaipriyiirfi cn ’cijayfibGfrrta pimHmmtte. Vcddniu-ktiumndi, MS. copy, p.42. 
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dispelling an intellectual darkness enfolding the object before its 
illumination, there Ls no separate perception of time as an entity 
standing apart from the objects; perception of time is but 
the perception of the succession of cognitive acts, and what is 
regarded as the present time is that in w hich the successive time- 
momentBhave been fused together into one concrete duration; it 
is this concrete duration, which is in, reality but a fusion of mo¬ 
mentary'cognitive acts and awarenesses, that is designated as the 
present time 1 . According to Ramadvaya the definition of per¬ 
ception would not therefore include the present time as a separate 
dement over and above the object as a separate datum of per¬ 
ception; for his view denies time as an objective entity and regards 
it only a$ a mode of cognitive process, 

Ramadvaya*a definition of right knowledge is also different 
from that of Dharmarlja Adhvarlndra. Ramadvaya defines right 
know ledge (prama) as experience w hich does not w rongly represent 
its object (yatkdrthtknuhluw&h promS) % and lie defines die instru¬ 
ment of right knowledge as that which leads to it*. Verbally this 
definition is entirely different from that of Dharmaraja Adhvarfftdra, 
w ith w hom the two conditions of pramu or right knowledge are 
that it should not be acquaintance with what was already known 
{aimdhigaUi) and that it should be uneontradicted 3 . The latter 
condition, however, scents to point only to a verbal difference from 
Rarnadvaya's definition; but it may really mean very much more 
than a verbal difference. For, though want of contradiction 
(Dharmiraja .V d hwtnd condition) and want of wrong re pre¬ 

sentation (Ramadvaya's condition) may mean the same thing, yet 
in the former ease the definition uf truth becomes more subjective 
than in the latter case; for w r ant of wrong representation refers to 
an objective correspondence and objective certainty. An awareness 
may wrongly represent an object, but vet may not be found 
contradicted in the personal history of one or even many observers. 
Such a definition of truth becomes very relative p since its limits are 
nut fixed by correspondence with its object. Considering the fact 

na kOlafi prat}<s fya -gwaruh .. .linmbhfklir rtU prdg-iihkdva * m It f ti-pradhi arp- 
imutpalii^r&pQ rartam&nafi iud-ai'archimk fctiv 'pi VBrtam&rtfih *a la tatfti- 
irt>j r ms cmUttuM jUdna-ytn^gspadyilpattih ittfonus- 
ntuaptiijQya kraina^umbhaotit, no at tttkfmti -k&QpidkZnum apr&mik ktiwn* 
kramr$a£va trnmy&M3»atvdL Veddntn-htum^ MS, copy, p p , *&-aa + 

iSia. p r i(j. 

J Ultra ti-\yfnrfitam pmmdtcam anQdhsgaUlb&iktfdriha - tiuiya-jft£rvltmm. 

Voddnt^pmikhaja, p. 3Q 
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that the Vedanta speaks of a real spatial suptrim position of the 
modification of the attahfwrann (which is its cognitive operation) on 
the object, a "Vedanta definition of truth might well be expected to 
be realistic and not subjectivistic or relativistic. The idealism of 
tlie Vedanta neats content in the view that, however realistic these 
cognitive relations to objects may be, they are impositions and 
appearances winch have as their ultimate ground one changeless 
consciousness. The definition of pruma by RSmldvaya as an 
awareness which docs not give a wrong representation {yat/iartha - 
nukhtrva) of objects could not be found fault}' because of the fact 
that according to the Vedanta all dual experience of the world was 
false; for, though it was ultimately so, for all practical purposes 
it had a real existence, and Ramadvaya refers to the Iffa-sufdhi to 
justify his view on tills point. 

As to the other point, viz. that a prama must always be that 
which acquaints us with what is unknown before {tmadhigata ), 
Ramadvaya definitely repudiates such a suggestion 1 . He says that 
it often happens that we perceive things that we perceived before, 
and this makes recognition possible, and, if wc deny that these are 
cases of right knowledge, wc shall have to exclude much that is 
universally acknowledged as right knowledge. Also it cannot be 
conceived how in the case of the continuous perception of an 
object there can be new qualities accruing to the object, 80 as to 
justify the validity of the consciousness as right knowledge .it every 
moment: nor can it be said that the sense-organs after producing 
the right knowledge of an object (which lasts for some time and 
is not momentary) may cease to operate until a new awareness 
is produced. There is therefore no justification for introducing 
omdhigatalvu as acondition of perception. Turning to the difference 
between perception and inference, Ramadvaya says that in inference 
the inferred object does not form a datum and there is no direct 
and immediate contact of the untahkararta with the inferred object 
(c.g. fire). In inference the emtahkarana is in touch only with the 
reason or the Itoga (e,g. smoke), and through this the re arises {lifigadt- 
fjala-luhdMkarolIekha-matrma) an idta in the mind (e,g, regarding 
the existence of fire) which is called inference' 1 . 

1 'itKiiUi -jiitlpa wira pruminam iti Cud as&ram, Vedtirtlii-hamuudi, MS, copy. 

Pi l8- 

J Ibid, p, 47. Ont of the »rlk*t i>f the Vdlntic new.' of 

inference occura in the PrakafifrXhO'V}V<irttyB t to which the Vvd&tia-kaumMih 
u in all probability inJcbrd. 
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On the subject of the sc If-validity of knowledge (svatah- 
pr&manya) Ramadvayn dots not, like Dharmariijaeffivarindra. 
include the absence of defects (d&ffibkata) in the definition of 
Fiatah-pramanya * It may well be remembered that Dharmarija 
Adhvartndra defines validity {pramanya) of knowledge as an aware¬ 
ness that characterizes an object as it is (tadvaH tai-praharakti- 
j&dmtvum)t while self-validity {svatah-pramatiya) is defined as the 
acceptance by the underlying sakti consciousness of this validity in 
accordance with the esact modes of the awareness (of which the 
validity is affirmed), and in accordance with the exact objective con¬ 
ditions of the awareness, in absence of any defects 1 . Ramidvaya p 
however p closely follows Rumania's view of the self-validity of 
knowledge and defines it as that which K being produced by the 
actual data of that cognition, does not contain any element which 
is derived from other sources 4 * Later knowledge of the presence 
of any defects or distorting elements may invalidate any cognition; 
but* so long as such defects are not known, each cognition is 
valid of itself for reasons similar to those held by Kumarila and 
already discussed 1 . Jn this connection Ramadvaya point* out that 
our cognitions are entirely internal phenomena anil are not In 
touch with objects, and that, though the objects arc revealed 
outside, yet it is through our own internal conditions, merit and 
demeritp that they may be perceived by us 4 . 


Vidyamnyo (* r o 135a), 

In addition to the Sarm-dariana^mpgroha M&dhava wrote two 
works on the Sankara Vedanta system, viz* Vivarana-prameyu- 
Samgraha and Pune adust ; and also Jtvan-mttkti- viveka. Of these 
the former is an independent study of PnikaMtman's PaOca-padika- 
vlvmana, in which Madhava elaborates the latter's arguments in his 
own way* His other work* Paneadaif, %$ a popular compendium 
in verse. Both these works attained great celebrity on account of 

1 do0bhftt’e inti . m^irsya 

jUtfrUim. htd-frrahaknrp itikfi-jRQmnm ttnfipi Vfiti-jti&Nfi s^hyomiinr tad'ml&- 
pnhnfirryam Opi I V< ta-pur F pp. 336. 337, 

rpfl£EwT-.hfcn iigtt-janya ft* hiji yai i&t-anya-janyiitvaQi forf-ofiJwJtvMvm 

k f>W 3 ftglktlr j/. i 'crhlntQ-kiiiittTisJi, MS, copy, p. 5 a. 

jnap /at *ipi jnnna^jrfijpaht-1mnagrl-mfltm -; titipyat rvi n svatmtVtim, IhuL p. hi. 

M " Nut toy of Itutim Pktiostrphy r voL i F CrtmbrjdiptTJp tyn, pp t 371-375. 

yuklasyfipi Iosya m Utrtmr t'uHUitrwfi tfu-prtihxLtm apt 
pr abut yum , kpiyadti rriWr^^-vL^Jj sphvr&ti nn gunati* pummyn imthaAfid 

ah mmmntl. Ved&tta+tem*m& w MS. copy, pp r t 7> 68. 
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tbf ir dear and forcible style and diction, Vidyaranya is reputed 
to be the same as Madhava, brother of Siyana, the great Yedic 
commentator. He was a pupil of Sahkarinanda, who had written 
some works of minor importance on the Upanigads 1 . 

Vidyaranya in his PaScadaH repeats the Vhtmtna view of the 
Vedlnta, that, whether in our awakened state or in our dreams or 
in our dreamless condition, there is no moment when there is no 
consciousness; for even in dreamless sleep there must be some 
consciousness, as is evident from the later remembrance of the ex¬ 
perience of the dreamless state. The light of consciousness is thus 
itsell ever present without any change or flickering of any kind, 
it should therefore be regarded as ultimately real. It is self- 
luminous and neither rises nor sets 3 . This self is pure bliss, because 
nothing is so much loved by us as our own selves. If the nature 
■ if self had been unohscuned, we could not have found any enjoy¬ 
ment in sense-objects. It is only because the self is largely obscured 
to us that we do not rest content with self-realization and crave 
for other pleasures from sense-objects. Maya is the cause of this 
obscuration, and it is described as that power by which can be 
produced the manifold world-appearance. This power (sakti), 
cannot be regarded cither as absolutely; real or as unreal, 
ft is, however, associated only with a part of Brahman and 
not with the whole ol it, and it is only in association with a part 
of Brahman that it transforms itself into the various elements and 
their modifications. All objects of the world arc thus but a complex 
of Brahman and milya. The existence or being of all things is the 
Brahman, and all that appears identified with being is the mSya 
part. Maya as the power of Brahman regulates all relation and 
order of the universe. In association with the intelligence of 
Brahman this behaves as an intelligent power which is responsible 
for the orderliness of all qualities of things, their inter-relations 
and interactions*. He compares the world-appearance to a painting, 
where the white canvas stands for the pure Brahman, the white- 
paste for the inner controller (tmtary&mm), the dark colour for the 
dispenser of the crude dements (iHtralman) and the coloration for 

1 Bhdracitlrtha And hi, readier VJdySUnfit also were teachers qf YidyBrttnva- 
Vid^moyi thus icmu to haw had thwe irochcis, Bhsntr Tlithn, Vidvi Tirthn 
-ind ^iirikarUnnnda. 

* mtitii ntotarntty nAtf tatpixd tfd tmyartt-pmbha. Panada ft, i, t. Bitiujiiuei 
edition, Calcutta, 1907, 

. 'fakfir mfy mhwrt itdrii Mrtti-taiiu-mydmka, jS. . -* dc-dtdyOvesafah 
tahtu CftfQHU tibbtitl iS. 40. Ibid, ill. 
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the dispenser of the concrete elemental world (virat)^ and all the 
figures that arc manifested thereon are the living beings and other 
objects of the world. It is B rah man that, being reflected through 
the maya* assumes the diverse forms and characters. The fake 
appearance of individual selves is due to the false identification 
of subjectivity—a product of maya —with the underlying pure 
consciousness—Brahman, Vidyaranya then goes on to describe 
the usual topics of the Vedanta, which have already been dealt 
with. The chief and important feature of Vtdyaranyak PaScadaH 
is the continual repetition of the well-established Vedantie prin¬ 
ciples in a clear, popular and attractive way, which is very helpful 
to those who wish to initiate their minds into the Vedantic ways 
of self-realization 1 . His Vivarana-prameya-mrngrtiht\ is a more 
scholarly work; but, as it is of the nature of an elaboration of the 
ideas contained in which has generally been 

followed as the main guide in the account of Vedanta given in this 
and the preceding chapter, and there being bui few ideas which 
can be considered as an original contribution of VidySranya to the 
development of Vedantic thought, no separate account of its con¬ 
tents need be given here 1 - The Jivm-mukti-vm*k& % the substance 
of which has already been utilized in section 17 of chapter X, 
volume i of the present work, is an ethical treatise, covering more 
or less the same ground as the NaifkmTnya-siddki of Surt^vara. 


Nfsirphasraitia Muni (jvp. 1500). 

Nrsimhairama Muni (a.d. 1500) was a pupil of Girvikncndra 
Sanisvati and Jagannathlkama and teacher of Narayan^rama, who 
w rote a commentary on his Bh§dsf~dfiikkMni. He wrote many works, 
such as 

AdvmtQ-vUdii^ Bheda-dhikkara , Vdtaramhhana J Vedanta-taitm*- 
t m Wikct t and commentaries on the Sfimksfpa-iarlrsihti and Pcutai- 


' Their are four MUirfimtarie* on the Punt ado itI'rtti- 
pnAMkmt by NiicaJuIlfii Svftmin, Tdtpctryn-bodhini bv Rimiknna qn d 
another commentary by SadAntmda. 1 1 h iraditiariBlIy believed that Eh e Atffti- 
™ wFtn written Jointly by ViJi^ritnya mnd BhUmU Ttrthi. XiiwHd Sv-imin 

iwint-i OUT In hii l r rtti-t>Tabkdkiirii that Vidytra^ya was riurher of the firm ten 

chapien of i he Pmkadaii md BhlmU Tirrh* of the other fiw. fUmaktroa, 
however, in thebe^nim# of hh conimf.vEury on the seventh chapter. attributes 
!ha! chancer to Bhlmtl Ttnha p and [hi* fit's m with the other tradition cfiji the firtt 
K| * chaptetH were written by Vjdyflninya eind the other nine by BhJrafmnhi. 
tie ahn Wrutq another work on the Vittirana, railed VirvirimfjpattyiUa. which 

i£S£is2i!ir D,k,it “ in Ki * p 
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padika-vkarana, called Tattva-bodhini and Panca-pSjika-civarana- 
prakSiika. Nrsimhiirama was very well repu ted among his con¬ 
temporaries, but it docs not seem that he introduced any new ideas 
into the Vedanta. He is more interested in emphasizing the fact 
of the identity of Brahman with the self anti the illusory character 
of the world-appearance than in investigating the nature and con¬ 
stitution of maya an d the way in which it can be regarded as the 
material stuff of world-appearance. He define® the falsehood of 
world-appearance as its non-existence in the locus in which it 
appears {pratipamopSdhdv abkJfca-pntiiyagitixi) 1 . When a piece of 
conch-shell appears to be silver, the silver appears to he existent 
and real (wf), but silver cannot be the same as being or existence 
{na taiad rajata-nxnUpam sat). So also, when we lake the world- 
appearance as existent, the world-appearance cannot be identical 
with being or existence; its apparent identification with these is thus 
necessarily False*. So also the appearance of subjectivity or egoistic 
characters in the self-luminous self is false, because the two are 
entirely different and cannot be identified. Nrsimhairama, however, 
cannot show by logical arguments or by a reference to experience 
that subjectivity or egoism {ahamkara y which he also calls antah- 
karana or mind) is different from self, and he relies on the texts of 
the Upankacb to prove this point, which is of fundamental im¬ 
portance for the Vedanta thesis. In explaining the nature of the 
perceptual process he gives us the same sort of account a® is given 
by his pupil Dharmaraja Adhvarindra in his I ’eddn(a-paribhasa ,as 
described in the tenth chapter in the first volume of this work 5 . 
He considers the self to be bliss itself (ntkka-tUpa) and docs not 
admit that there is any difference between the self and bliss (sa 
catma sukhetn na bhidyatrV. His definition of apmna is ihe same 
as that of Citsukhs, viz. that it is a beginning!ess constitutive cause, 
which is removable by true knowledge*. There is thus practically 

1 I rddnta-lattfa-vivtht, p. 12. The Pumiit, vol. xxv. May ujo 3 , Thi* work has 
two important commentaries, vi*. Talttia-fivehU'dlpana, and One allied Tiittra- 
1 ™ v *ka m &p*ina*v}' 4 khya by Bhu^iyl. 

J IV< fdn in - Ui ttVtf - mt? eka r p_ 15 . 

1 yadd mtabkwa&Mirttya ghaftitia&kmmitt taitanyam upadhlyau ioM 
an fa /rA a u tn&vumhinn a-ghuftfr.'j tthi n na - cnifu wy ib r nulula etmfce 'py vpitdhi- 
bheJnti bhinnaytit tibhedoptwdhi-samtmwUmw mkyHd bfinrtily Murfaity gntoMunj 
nfo'ac irtfa itanyusya vipty£bfamn-tad-adhttfhfiTUf-cmftty'tityiSfiheda - riddhy- 
*rtham TTitcr mrg&mmain v&eyam. 0 >id. p. 22. 

J fhrd. p. 2 *)„ 

1 ambfy uptiddnaivt Uiti jnann-nivtirtyam ajnthium, tdhk&frprapaM&pddBitt** 
Qrahma-gocatmt eva pyMaam h Ibid. p. 43. 
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no new line of argument in his presentation of the Vedanta* On 
die side of dialectical arguments, in his attempts to refute '* differ¬ 
ence 11 (h/icda) in his Bheda-dhikkarn he was anticipated by his great 
predecessors Sriharsn and Cltsukha* 


Appaya Diksita 1 ^A.o. *550)* 


Appaya Diksita lived probably in the middle of the sixteenth 
century* as he refers to Nrsimhadrama Muni, who lived early in 
that century', lie was a great scholar* well-read in many branches 
of Sanskrit learning* and wrote a large number of works on 
many subjects. His grandfather was Acarya Dlfcflfa, who is Said 
to have been famous for his scholarship from the Himalayas to 
the south point of India 1 the name of his father was Rangaraja 
jUakhlndra (or simply Raja Makhindra) + There is, however* 
nothing yen' noteworthy in his Vedamic doctrines. For, in spite 
of his scholarship* he was only a good compiler and not an original 
thinker, and on many occasions where he had opportunities of 
giving original views he contents himself w ith the views of others. 
It is sometimes said that he had two different religious views at two 
different periods of hl$ life, Saiva and the Vedinta. But of this one 
cannot he certain; for he was such an all-round scholar that the 
fact that he wrote a haiva commentary and a Vedantic commentary 
need not lead to the supposition that he changed his faith. In the 
beginning of hb Momentary Skarka-mam-dtpiM on Siikainha 1 * 
Saiva commentary to the Rrahma-tfttra he says that, though the 
right interpretation of the Brahmu-nltra is the monistic interpre¬ 
tation, as attempted by Sankara and others, yet die desire for 
attaining this right wisdom of oneness (advaifa-vtistina) arisen only 
through die grace of Siva* and it is for this reason that Vyasa in 
his Brahma-sHtra tried to establish the superiority of the qualified 
Brahman Siva as interpreted by £rikanj;hacarya. This shows that 
even while writing his commentary on Srikantha's Saha-hha^ya 
he had not lost respect fur the monistic interpretations of Sankara* 
and he was somehow able to reconcile in his mind the Saha 


doctrine of qualified Brahman ( sagtma- hr ohm a) as Siva with die 
Sankara doctrine of unqualified pure Brahman, It is possible„ 

1 ^B5 alto called Appayyii Dlkjjtii juJ Avndhlni Yajvfl, md be studied 

"with \njfiesvnra ^\ uklilnd til S« colophon to Appaya DlksiTa/4 
cuTnjricmijfy on the Syfixa-nddhAlnfa-manjiifi of JlnakJMtha eaJlcd Sy&xa- 
nddhania-wanjtm^aklty^ (MS.) + 
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however, that his sympathies with the monistic Vedanta, which 
at the beginning were only lukewarm, deepened with age. He 
says in hi* £>marka~mam-dtpika that he lived in the reign of King 
Cinnabommn (whose land-grant inscriptions date from Sadaiiva, 
maharaja of Vijayanagara, a.d. *566 to 1375; vide Hultzsch, S.I, 
inscriptions^ voL i), under whose orders he wrote the StvSrka- 
m*m-dtpikd commentary on Srikan l ha’s commentsry. His grandson 
Xtlakantha Diksita says in his Siva-hlarnava that Appaya Diksita 
lived to die good old age of seventy -two. In the OrittUafHittoricai 
i J amisenpts catalogued by Taylor, vol. tr, it is related that at 
the request of the Pandya king Tirumalai Nayaka he came to the 
1 apdya country in a.d, 1626 to settle certain disputes between the 
Saivas and the Vaisnavas. Kalahasti-iannja-Sivananda Yogindra, 
in his commentary on the Atmarpaifa-ttava, gives the date of 
Appaya Dimka's birth as Kali age 4654, 0r A .n. 1554, as pointed 
QUt b y MohSmahopfidhySya Kuppusvami Sastri in his Sanskrit 
introduction to the ^ivti-fllantava, Since he lived seventy-two 
years, he must have died some time in 1626, the very year when 
he came to the Pandya country. He had for his pupil Bhaflojt 
Diksita, as is indicated by his own statement in the Tantra- 
siddhatita-dipika by the latter author, BhaUojl Diksita must there¬ 
fore have been a junior contemporary of Appava Diksita, as 
is also evidenced by his other statement in his TaUca-kawtubha 
that he wrote this work at the request of King Kdadl-Vcftkatendra, 
who reigned from 1&04 to 1626 {vide Hultzseh’s second volume 
of Reports oh Sanskrit Manuscripts) 1 , 

It is^ said that Appaya Diksita wrote about four hundred 
works. Some of them may be mentioned here: Advaita-ttirnaya. 
Catur - niiitn-sara-samgraha (containing in the first chapter, called 
Nyaya-muktavatu a brief summary of the doctrines of Madhva, 
in the second chapter, called Naya-nmyUkha-mahsM, the doctrines 
of Ramanuja, in the third chapter the decisive conclusions from 
the point of view of Srik ant ha’s commentary called Nava-mam- 
mdia and in the fourth chapter, called Nuya-manjarl, decisive 
conclusions in accordance with the views of Sahkariicirya); Tattm- 
muktavaft, a work on Vedanta; Vyakarana-iada-nakfatra-malii, 
a work on grammar; PUrvattara-rnimamsa-v 5 da-naie}gtra-maia 
(containing various separate topics of discussion in Mlmimso and 

. . * MflhJlmahopldlislyB Kuppusvuni j Sum's introduction to llic Sfcv W 
ttl&Qava, Sriritnfpsm, j 0 tt. 
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Vedanta); Nyaya-raksa-moni, a commentary on the Brahma-sfitm 
following tlic monistic lines of Sankara; Veddnio-kalpa-laru- 
parimala l a commentary' on Amalinanda's Vedanta-kalpa-turn , 
a commentary 8 on Yacaspati's Bhamaii commentary; Siddhanta- 
Ieiasamgraha Y a collection of the views of different philosophers 
of the monistic school of Sankara on some of the most important 
points of the Vedanta, without any attempt at harmonizing them or 
showing his own preference by reasoned arguments,and comprising 
a number of commentaries by Acyut^krfiiiananda Tirtha {Kf$na- 
lamkani ), Gangadharendra Sarasvati { Siddhauta-hindu - sfka tq ), 
Riimacandra Tfijvan (Gfidhartha-prtfkdtti) f Visvanatba Tirtha, 
Dharmaya Dlksita and others; Swarka-mani-dlpiha, a com¬ 
mentary on Srikanfha 1 ? Saiva-hh&sya on the Brahmas film ; Swa- 
karnUmrta \ Siva-tattva-vivika ; Si r a-purfina-tSmamtva-tdiaridana ; 
Sivadvm ta-nirnaya ; Skilminda-lahart-^andrika p a commentary on 
Sankara's Sivdnonda-lahafl ; Sivdrcarui^tandnha; Sivotkarsa-can- 
drtka ; Sttofkarsa-manjarl; Safaa-kalpa»dmma ; Siddhdnta-nitna- 
kara\ Madhva-mtikha-bhariga, an attempt to show that Mftdhvfl's 
interpretation of the Brahma-mtra is not in accordance with the 
meaning of the texts of the Upanisads; Rfimanuja-mata-kliandanu ; 
Ramdyana-iatparya-mnsaya - Ramayana- t&tparyasamgra ha ; Ra- 
rndyana-hharatasura-sam^ha ; Ramayana-sarti ; Ramayami-sfita- 
samgroha ; Rmntiyanasam-mva \ MlimamsadhikaTuna-mala Upa - 
krama-parSkranui, a fthort Mlmamsi work; Dliarimt-mhnamm- 
porihhMax Natnasamgro/ia-rnalikd; Vidhi-ras&yma ; Vidhi-rusa- 
ymopejlvml ; Vjfti-tdbitika, a short work on the threefold mean* 
ings of words; Kuvalaydnanda J a work on rhetoric on which no less 
than ten commentaries have been written; Citra-mlmamsa ,a work on 
rhetoric; Jayolldsa-mdJn\ a commentary on the Bhugmiata-puriimi ; 
Yddmabhyadaya-flka, a commentary on Venkata's Yadarru- 
bhyudaya ; a commentary cm the Prabodha-candrotlaya ndtaha. ttc. 


PrakasSnanda (ad 1550—1600)* 

It has been pointed out that the Vedanta doctrine of monism 
as preached by Sankara could not shake off its apparent duality in 
association with mdyH y which in the hands of the later followers 
of Sankara gradually thickened into a positive stuff through the 
evolution or transformation of which all the phenomena of world- 
appearance could be explained. The Vcdantists held that this mayd t 
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though it adhered to Brahman and spread its magical creations 
thereon, was unspeakable, indescribable, indefinable, changeable 
aiui unthinkable and was thus entirely different from the seif- 
revealing, unchangeable Brahman. The charge of dualism against 
such a system of philosophy could be dodged by the teachers of 
\ edanta only by holding that, since Brahman was the ultimate reality, 
was unreal and illusory, and hence the charge of duality 
would be false. But when one considers diat mays, is regarded as 
positive and as the stuff of the transformations of wo rid 'appearance, 
it is hardly intelligible how it can be kept out of consideration 
as having no kind of existence at all. The positive character of 
may a as, being the stuff of all world-appearance has to be given 
up, ii the strictly monistic doctrine is to be consistently kept. 
Almost all die followers of Sankara had, however, been inter¬ 
preting thdr master's views in such a way that the positive exist¬ 
ence of an objective world with its infinite varieties as the ground 
of perceptual presentation was never denied. The whole course of 
the development of Vedanta doctrine in the hands of these Vedanta 
teachers began to crystallize compactly in the view that, since the 
variety and multiplicity of world-appearance cannot be explained 
by the pure changeless Brahman, an indefinable stuff, the mays, 
has necessarily to be admitted as the ground of this world. 
Prakiiananda was probably the first who tried to explain Vedanta 
from a purely sensation alb tic view-point of idealism and denied 
the objective existence of any stuff. Tim existence of objects is 
nothing more than their perception (dr?{i). The central doctrine of 
Pmkasananda has already been briefly described in chapter x, 
section 15, of volume 1 of the present work, and his analysis of the 
nature of perceptual cognition has already been referred to in a 
preceding section of the present chapter. 

Speaking on the subject of die causality of Brahman, he says 
that the attribution of causality to Brahman cannot be regarded 
as strictly correct; for ordinarily causality 1 implies the dual relation 
of cause and effect; since there is nothing else but Brahman, it 
cannot, under the circumstances, be called a cause. Nescience 
t avidya), again, cannot be called a cause of the world; for causality 
is based upon the false notion of duality, which is itself the out¬ 
come of nescience. The theory of cause and effect thus lies outside 
the scope of the Vedanta (karya-kZrtina-vadaiya vedantti-bahir- 
bhatattat ). When in reply to the question, “what is die cause of 
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the world ?” it is said that nescience (ajMmi —literally, want of 
knowledge) is the cause < the respondent aim ply wants to obviate the 
awkward silence. The nature of (Jib nescience cannot p however, 
be proved by any of the pramanas ; for it b like darkness and the 
pramams or the valid ways of cognition are like ligh^ and it is 
impossible to perceive darkness by light. Nescience is that which 
cannot be known except through something else* by its relation 
to something else, and it is inexplicable in itself, yet beginningless 
and positive. It will he futile for any one to try to understand it 
as it is in itself. Nescience b proved by onc J $ own consciousness: 
so it b useless to ask how nescience is proved. Yet it b destroyed 
when the identity of the self with the immediately presented 
Brahman b realized. The destruction of nescience cannot mean 
its cessation together with its products, as Prakasatman holds in 
the l h'tirana\ for such a definition would not apply, whether 
taken simply or jointly, Fraka^ananda, therefore, defines it as the 
conviction, following the realization of the underlying ground, that 
the appearance which was illusorily imposed on it did not exbt. 
1 his view b different from the anyatfia-khyati view, that the sur¬ 
mised appearance was elsewhere and not on the ground on which 
it was imposed; for here, when the underlying ground is imme¬ 
diately intuited, the false appearance absolutely vanishes, and it 
is felt that it was not there, it is not anywhere, and it will not be 
anywhere; and ii is this conviction that is technically called hadiut. 
The in definability of nescience is its negation on the ground on 
which it appears {pratipanfiopadkau msrdha-piatiyogitvtiifi ), This 
negation of all else excepting Brahman has thus two forms; in one 
form it is negation and in another form this negation, being in^ 
eluded within hH all else except Brahman/* b itself an illusory 
imposition ^ and this latter form thus is itself contradicted and 
negated by its former form. Thus it would be wrong to argue that, 
since this negation remains after the realization of Brahman, it 
would not itself he negated, and lienee it would be a dual principle 
existing side by side with Brahman 1 , 

True knowledge is opposed to false knowledge in such a way 

1 Bfuhnmtiy ndhyaiy^m^ntifp mnvj^r kfHatrayc nmlltimkaymyiA aiti rfipiitfr u- 
kfidhfftmakam a pur am mtlryaiy'amiSnatVoffi: Ultra t ufhyaryartr J/iatr- rna 

rQptihi ; h&ihat\'ena t^arvilram in ndtmdxraya ify art hah usthd m 

rummia-kpatiM * Compare also BfiJmmivn Adkyam-bhiljyn Nlnl Dlijitn acrrtls 
to rnvt banow-rdlib whole frefn ihfi Bhtimntt r See hlu ccxmmmtary 

OEI thj! Sldak 3 nta*wmkl&vgdl. The Pandit f 1S90, p. toS. 

tt.1 vat by any n n evr contribution of Pnika^mnd#. 

ms tits Likho wnm the s amc thing in hi* Tattva-dtpikd (iJjo called Praty&k-t&tt- 
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that, when the former dawns, the latter is dispelled Altogether. An 
objection is sometimes raised that, if this be so, ih en the person 
who has realized Brahma knowledge will cease to have a bodily 
existence ; for bodily existence is based on illusion imd all illusion 
must vanish when true knowledge dawns. And, if this is so, there 
wtU be no competent Vedanta teacher. To this 1 ‘mkasananda 
replies that, even though the Vedanta teacher may be himself an 
iJluflot) production, he may all the Same lead anv one to the true 
path, just as the Vedas, which are themselves but illusory* products, 
may lead any one to the right path*. 

On tile subject of the nature of the self as pure bliss {anemda) 
lie differs from Sarvajnatma Muni's view that what is meant by 
the statement that the sdf is uf the nature of pure bliss is that there 
is entire absence of ail sorrows or negation of bliss in the self. 
Bliss, according to SarvajffStma Muni, thus means the absence 
of the negation of bliss (an-anwida-vyaertH-matram amiuiatvam) 1 . 
He differs also from the view of Praki&iman that ananda , or bliss, 
means the substance which appears as blissful, since it is the object 
that we realty desire. Prakasatman holds that it is the self-on 
which the character of blissfulness is imposed. The self is called 
blissful, because it is the ground of the appearance of blissfulness. 
What people consider of value and desire is not the blissfulness, 
but that which is blissful. Pruka&inanda holds that this view is not 
correct, since the self appears not only as blissful, but also as pain¬ 
ful, and it would therefore be as right to call the self blissful as 
to call it painful. Moreover, not the object of blissfulness, which 
in itself is dissociated from blissfulness, is called blissful, but that 
which is endowed with bliss is called blissful («ftj pasyaiva unaiida- 
padarthatvat)*. If blissfulness is not a natural character of the self, 
it cannot be called blissful because it happens to be the ground on 
which blissfulness is illusorily imposed. So Pmkasaranda holds 
that the self is naturally of a blissful character. 

PrakSiananda raises the question regarding the beholder of the 


v*-pr*Apihif\, P . J9 . m follows: "lanxtftm .1 pi MdnMdM utmmme 

praltyogitL'inn atya*U<&hOLVm prjti rnfftlmatf" which h the aarne im prati^ 
pmapddhttu m^dha-prunyagitvam, Compare *1*0 Vtdfsnla^parihhUfS. pp, aiq 

JUKI 2io. mtfhyJtnm cj _ 

yogfPc&m, J n liter rnnes Maclhuitlddnii freely used this definition in hia, 

Amatn^nddm, 

tm/pilo 'pgwpadm « WJtf yulh<hi4itrcjm nmMiti 
nti rityd r vidytteallv*na Wf^f, 

The Pandit, 1890, p, ife 


1 Sft rrj^ epii-idi!rnka,, j, 174, 

SiddhdttPi-mukldiMih . Thf Pandit. ffrjo p„ 
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experienced duality and says that it is Brahman who has this 
experience of duality; but, though Brahman alone exists, yet there 
is no actual modification or transformation {parittama ) of Brahman 
into all its experiences, since such a view would be open to the ob¬ 
jections brought against the alternative assumptions of the whole 
of Brahman or a part of it, and both of them wrould land us in 
impossible consequences. The vivaria view holds that the effect 
has no reality apart from the underlying ground or Substance. So 
vivaria really means oneness with the substance, and it virtually 
denies all eke that may appear to be growing out of this one sub- 
stance. The false perception of world-appearance thus consists in 
the appearance of all kinds of characters in Brahman, which is 
absolutely c haracterless (nifpraMnhdyah saprokarakiilrtna hhdvaJi). 
Since the self and its cognition are identical and since there is 
nothing else but this self, there is no meaning in saving- that die 
\ edanta admits the vivaria view of causation; for, strictly speaking, 
there is no causation at all (vivartasya bala-zytitpatti-putyojana- 
iaya)K If anything existed apart from self, then the Vedintic 
monism would be disturbed. If one Looks at m&y& in accordance 
with the texts of the \ edas, mOya will appear to be an absolutely 
fictitious non-entity (tuccha). Like the harems horn; if an attempt is 
made to interpret it logically, it b in definable {tminacanlya), 
though common people would always think of it as being real 
Prakaiananda thus preaches the extreme view' of the 
Vedanta, that there is no kind of objectivity that can be attributed 
to the world, that maya is absolutely non-existent, that our ideas 
have no objective substratum to which they correspond, that the 
sell is the one and only ultimate reality p and that there is no 
causation or creation of the world. In this view he has often to 
fight with Sarvajnatma Muni, Praka£ 5 tman, and with other* who 
developed a more realistic conception of tndya transformation; but 
it was he who, developing probably on the lines of Mandana, tried 
for the first time to give a consistent presentation of the Vedanta 
from the most thorough-going idealistic point of view* In the 
colophon of hb work he says that the essence of the Vedanta as 

■ktl/iJjT prati UWfStia "ywim brahma^ah takalum jngat 
arhwtsilmn flrtirmtum ttithitdh krtinuh itidd. 

i , __ j Th* Pantiil^ rfigo, p, 32 *. 

faccJtdmn. m hi nfy fi ax efljftrof ctfy man tndfid 
J“O IJ trihhi* b&dhmh frauttQ-yattJktika-IaukikttiJt* 

Ibid. p. 420 , 
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preached by him is unknown to hi* contemporaries and that it 
was he who first thoroughly expounded this doctrine of philo- 
Prak f 3nandjl many Other works in addition to hi* 

“ ********** Manor a,nt 
ra-rapj^ika, Mohv-laiisml-paddhati and Sn-vidya-paddhati 
and this show* th atf though a thoroughgoing Vedtntnt, he was' 
tgious y attached to tantra form* of worship, Nina Oiks its 
wrote a commentary on the ,1 luktovait, called SiddhatOa-pradipikd 
at aftme when different countries of India had become pervaded 
by the disciples and disciples of the disciples of PrakS&nanda* 


Madhusudana Saras vat I (a,d. 1500) *, 

MadhusCdana Sanisvati, who was a pupil of Viiv^vara Sam- 
van and teacher of Purujottama Sarasvati, j n all probability 
flourished m the first half of the sixteenth century. His chief 
works are t •tiMn.faMtf*, Advmta-tiddhi, Athmta-m&Hari 
Aduatta-ratna- Atma-bodha-ftka, Auanda-mandakinl 

Kma-kmhah ntfoAa, Pre^SruiAdi e da l BhaktUiSm^a.mra^ 
Bhagavad-gUa - gOdhartho - dipikH , Bhagavad- hhakti- rasdvatia 

BhSgatata^pm^a-pratkQma-ma-vyakfiya, Vedastati-ttka 
SdndiJya-sQtra-pM , Sattra-sidd/imti^Ieia-fika, Samksep^ianraka'- 
s&ra-utmgrahtt, SiddhZnta-tattva-bmdu, Hari-UM-vyakhyQ. His 
most important work, however, is hi* Advaiia-siddht, in which he 
trie* to refute the objections raised in Vyasatlnha‘s NySyamrla^ 

1 Bcd&xta -saru-sanwvam udhutt4tiittmh 

aUfrnu mityohlam tnt puruftflam^ynlmUsih. 

yvthityajiitya-mnJolM-tyapt* P ' ***' 

™>tfr lam yattbhir vondyam Prak&tounutem Warn, 

H.lmljfij PJndi-Tii in hii edition of Madhusudana's Vfddtti'i Imh j^ - v i 
augReab that he w» q Bengali by hirth. His pupil Sarav^U in^Kif 

f'lmmnitin- on the SiddltdiUadnuda-pkO nefers to itilobhaiEni BhjtRbarya ai a 
favourite puj.ll of his, and Pat, (leva arifuei that, jih,ct BhanSeJn a is a Btnujli 
SunrnnunJ liatt his favourite pupil win H Bengali, he also m u .[ hm^bSn 
o Bengali. It 15 Also pointed Out that in a family genealogy [>LVa-pa*i.fca> n ( 

I fAmodapLiranJara Adrya, who had four Mini—Srlnitha CQdlmani Yflila 
jSnundj Nv*yacirya, Kitmalajanayana and Vflfitia Gosv.lrnm. Some of aj 
important detail* of MadhusUdarLa’* philosophical dialectics will bt u U **** 
m the ^.rnent of the phiio«phy of 3Z *U (KSShS £ 

V>Sr5a P,eSCn£ WDrif m * >nntai0tt *** W-rfhl.sudafta’s discuwiorts S 
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against the monistic Vedslnta of Sankara and his followers. 
Materials from this book have already been utilized in sections 6 t 
y f 8, 9 and to of the tenth chapter of the present work. More will 
he utilized in the third volume in connection with the controversy 
between Vyisatlrtha and Modhusudana, which is the subject- 
matter of Advaitii-siiidhi. Madhusudana’s Siddhanta-bimlu does 
not contain anything of importance, excepting dial he gives a con¬ 
nected account of the perceptual process* already dealt with in the 
tenth chapter and also in the section 11 Vedanttc Co&mology ” of the 
present volume. His Advaita~ratna-rak$ana deals with such subjects 
as die validity of the Upani$ads: the Opanisads do not admit 
duality; perception does not prove the reality of duality; the 
duality involved in mutual negation is false; indeterminate know¬ 
ledge does not admit duality 7 ; duality cannot be proved by any 
valid means of proof* and so forth. There is practically nothing 
new in the w'ork.as it only repeats some of the important arguments 
of the bigger work Advaita-siddhi and tries to refute the view of 
dualists like the followers of Madhva, with whom Madhusvidana 
was in constant controversy. It i$ unnecessary, therefore, for our 
present purposes to enter into any of the details of this work. It is T 
however, interesting to note that, though he was such a confirmed 
mo nisi in his philosophy* he was a theist in his religion and 
followed the path of hhakti f or devotion, as is evidenced by his 
numerous works promulgating the bhakti creed. These works, 
however, have nothing to do with the philosophy of the Vedanta, 
wi th which we are concerned in the present chapter. Madbusudana’s 
VedSnta-kaipa-latikd w as written earlier than his Athmia-nddhi 
and his commentary on the Mohimnah stotra 1 . RamijM Pandeya 
points out in his introduction to the Ved^nta-kalpa-htiku that 
the Aduaiia-siddhi contains a reference to his GuH-mhimdhana\ 
the Glta-tiibandhami and the Srimad-bhdgavata-tika contain refer¬ 
ences to his Bhakti-rasayana, and the Bhakti-rasdyami refers to the 
Vedanta-katpa-iatika ; and tins shows that the Vedanta-katpa-latika 
was written prior to all these works. The Advaita-ratm-rak^ana 
refers to iht Adtaha-siddhi and may therefore be regarded as a much 
later w r ork. There is nothing particularly new r in the I tdanta-kalpa- 
latika that deserves special mention as a contribution to Vedantic 
thought. The special feature of the work consists in the frequent 

1 He refers Co *hc Vcdattfii ■ fialpti -iottk# and Siridhurila-btndu in his Adwitn* 
riddM, p. 537 (NimijTi-SApara edition). See Mnhimmih^siatra^ / ifuX, p. 5. 
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brief summaries of doctrines of other systems of Indian philosophy 
and contrasts them with important Vedanta views. The first 


problem discussed is the nature of emancipation (maksa) and the 
ways of realizing hi Madhusudana attempts to prove that it 
is only the Vedantic concept of salvation that can appeal to men, 
all other views being unsatisfactory and invalid. But k does not 
seem that he does proper justice to other views. Thus, for example, 
id. refuting the Samkhya view of salvation he says that, since the 
Slntkhya thinks that what is existent cannot be destroyed, sorrow* 
being an existent entity, cannot be destroyed, so there cannot be 
any emancipation from sorrow* This is an evident misrepresenta¬ 
tion of the Samkhya; for with the Satpkhya the destruction of 
Sorrow in emancipation means rhat the budJhi, a product of prukrli 
which is the source of all sorrow, ceases in emancipation to have 
any contact with purusa, and hence, even though sorrow may not be 
destroyed, them is no inconsistency in having emancipation from 
sorrow. It is unnecessary for our present purposes, however, to 
multiply examples of mismpmsentatfon by Madhusudana of the 
views of other systems of thought in regard to the same problem. 
In the course of the discussions he describes negation (abhdta) 
also as being made up of the stuff of nescience, which, like other 


things, makes its appearance in connection with pure consciousness. 
He next introduces a discussion of the nature of self-knowledge, 
and then, since Brahma know-ledge can be attained only through 
the Upanisadic propositions of identity, he passes over to the db^ 
cussion of import of propositions and the doctrines of ahftihitars- 
tmya-rdrfa t anvitubhidhoJia-vStla and the like. He then treats of the 
destruction of nescience. He concludes the work with a discussion 
of the substantial nature of the senses. Thus the mind-organ is said 
to be made up of five elements* whereas other senses are regarded 
as being constituted of one element only + Manas is said to pervade 
the whole of the body and not to be atomic, as the Naiyayikas 
hold. Finally, Madhusudana returns again to the problem of 
emancipation* and holds that it is the self Freed from nescience 
that should be regarded as the real nature of emancipation. 


CHAPTER XII 

the philosophy of the yoga-vAsi$tha 

The philosophical elements in the various Puranas will be taken 
in a later volume. The Ytig&t&sitfhfcR&mtiyana may be included 
among the pttrSms f but it is devoid of the general charade ratios 
of the purmrn and h throughout occupied with discussions of 
Vedantic problems of a radically monistic type, resembling the 
Vcdantic doctrines as interpreted by Sankara, Thb extensive 
philosophical poem, which contains twenty-three thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-four verges (ignoring possible differences in 
different manuscripts or editions) and is thus very much larger 
than the &rirriad-blutgavad‘gita t is a unique work* The philosophical 
view with which it is concerned, and which it is never tired of 
reiterating, i$ $o much like the view’ of Sankara and of Vijfianavada 
Buddhism, that its claim to treatment immediately after Sankara 
seems to me to be particularly strong* Moreover, the various inter¬ 
pretations of the Ved^nta-nttra which will follow are so much 
opposed to Sankara 'a views as to make it hard to find a suitable 
place for a treatment like that of the Yoga-varifthp unless it is 
taken up immediately after the chapter dealing with Sankara. 

The work begins with a story H A certain Brahmin w ent to the 
hermitage of the sage Agastya and asked him whether knowledge 
or w ork was the direct muse of salvation [mokfa-sadhana)* Agastya 
replied that, as a bird flies with its two wings, so a mm can attain 
the highest (puramam padum) only through knowledge and work. 
To illustrate this idea he narrates a story in which Karunya, the 
son of AgniYefy& R having returned from the teacher's house after 
the completion of his studies, remained silent and did no work, 
When he was asked for the reason of this attitude of his, he 
said that he was perplexed over tile question as to whether the 
action of a man in accordance with scriptural injunction was or 
was not more fitted for the attainment of his highest than follow*- 
mg a course of self-abnegation and dtirelessness (tyaga-matra). 
On hearing this question of Klrunya Agnive^ya told him that 
he could answer his question only by narrating a story, after 
hearing which he might decide as he chose, A heavenly damsel 
(afizaruh), Suruci by name, sitting on one of the peaks of the 
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Himalayas, once saw a messenger of India flying through the sky. 
She asked him where he was going. In reply he said that a certain 
king, Anstanemi by name, having given his kingdom to his son 
and having become free from all passions, was performing a course 
of asceticism (/o/wj), and that he had had to go to him on duty and 
was returning from him. The damsel wanted to know in detail 
what happened there between the messenger and the king. The 
messenger replied that he was asked by Indra to take a well- 
decorated chariot and bring the king in it to heaven, but while 
doing so he was asked by the king to describe the advantages and 
defects of heaven, on hearing which he would make up his mind 
whether he would like to go there or not. In heaven, he was 
answered, people enjoyed superior, medium and inferior pleasures 
according as their merits were superior, medium or inferior: when 
they had exhausted their merits by enjoyment, they were reborn 
again on earth, and during their stay there they were subject to 
mutual jealousy on account of the inequality of their enjoyments. 
On hearing this the king had refused to go to heaven, and, when 
this was reported to Indra, he was very much surprised and he 
asked the messenger to carry the king to VHfriti's hermitage and 
make Valmiki acquainted with the king’s refusal to enjoy the fruits 
of heaven and request him to give him proper instructions for the 
attainment of right knowledge, leading to emancipation (ntoksa). 
When this was done, the king asked Viilmiki how he might attain 
moksa i and Valmiki jn reply wished to narrate the dialogue of 
\aityfhs and Rama (l (i-tisjhci-rama-samvadti) on the subject. 

Valmiki said that, when he had finished the story of Rama— 
the work properly known as RSmaymn—Mid taught it to Bhara- 
dvaja, Bharadvaja recited ir once to Brahma (the god), and he, 
being pleased, wished to confer a boon on him. Bharadvaja in 
reply said that he would like to receive such instruction5 as would 
enable people to escape from sorrow, B rah m3 told him to apply 
to Valmiki and went himself to him (Valmiki), accompanied by 
Bharadvaja, and asked him not to cease working until he finished 
describing the entire character of Rama, by listening to which 
people will be saved from the dangers of the world. When Brahma 
disappeared from the hermitage after giving this instruction 
Bharadvaja also asked Valmiki to describe how Rama and his wife, 
brother and followers behaved in this sorrowful and dangerous 
world and lived in sorrow less tranquillity. 
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In answer to the above question Valmiki replied that Rama, 
after finishing his studies, went out on his travels to see the various 
places of pilgrimage and hermitages. On his return, however, he 
looked very sad every day and would not tell anyone the cause 
of his sorrow. King Daiaratha, Rama's father, became very much 
concerned about Mima's sadness and asked Vaiisfha if he knew 
what might be the cause of it. At this time the sage Viivamitra 
also visited the eift f of Ayodhyl to invite Rama to kill the demons, 
Rama's dejected mental state at this time created much anxiety t 
and Viivamitra asked him the cause of his dejection, 

Rama said in reply that a new enquiry had come into his mind 
and had made him averse from all enjoyments. There is no happi¬ 
ness in this world, people are bom to die and they die to be bom 
again. Everything is impermanent (asfhira) in this world. All 
existent things are unconnected (hfmvdh,,.parasparam asafigitiah)* 
They are collected and associated together only by our mental 
imagination {manah-kalpatiaya). The world nf enjoyment is created 
by the mind f&jtfiM/i), and this mind itself appears to be non¬ 
existent. Everything is like a mirage. 

Yaii^ha then explained the nature of the world “appearance, 
and it is this answer which forms the content of the book. When 
Yilmiki narrated this dialogue of Vaii^ha and Rama, king Aris- 
tanemi found himself enlightened, and the damsel was also pleased 
and dismissed the heavenly messenger. Karuriya, on hearing all 
this from his father Agnivkya, felt as if he realized the ultimate 
truth and thought that, since he realised the philosophical truth, 
and since work and passivity mean the same, it was his clear duty to 
follow the customary duties of life. When Agastysfinished narrating 
the story, the Brahmin Sutiksna felt himself enlightened. 

There is at least one point which mav be considered as a very 
dear indication of later date, much later than would be implied by 
the claim that the work was written by the author of the Ramayaria. 
It contains a iloka which may be noted as almost identical with 
a verse of Kalidasa's KumSra-satjibfuiva 1 * It may, in my opinion, 
be almost unhesitatingly assumed that the author borrowed it 
from Kalidasa, and it is true, as Is generally supposed, that Kalidasa 

J Fqfa-tiflgjgta, m. 15 5Q . 
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lived in the fifth century a*d. The stutter of the Yog&-v 3 tiftha t 
whoever he may have been, flourished at least some time after 
Kalidasa. It may also be assumed that the interval between 
Kalidasa^ time and that of the author of the Yega-vasiftha had 
been long enough to establish Kalidasa's reputation as a poet. 
There is another fact which deserves consideration in this con¬ 
nection. In spite of the fact that the views of the Yogn-vasijfha 
and Sankaras interpretation of Vedanta have important points of 
agreement neither of them refers to the other. Again, the views 
of the Yaga-t asiff/ia m much resemble those of the idealistic school 
of Buddhists, that the whole w ork seems to be a Brahmanic modifi¬ 
cation uf idealistic Buddhism. One other important instance can 
be given of such a tendency to assimilate Buddhistic idealism 
and modify it on Bmhmanic lines, viz. the writings of Gauda- 
pada and Sankara,. I am therefore inclined to think that the author 
of the Yoga-v&sijtha was probably a contemporary of Gaudapids 
or Safikara p about a.D. Soo or a century anterior to them. 

The work contains six books, or prakaranas, namely* Vxirogya, 
Mumukfu-vyavah&e, Utpatti, Sthiti , Upaiama and Nirvana. It is 
known also by the names of Ar^RdmayanUy JnSnn~^iffha t Mahd- 
Rdmdyana, Vfisifflui-Ramdyana or Vas it {ha. Several commen¬ 
taries have been written on it. Of these commentaries I am par¬ 
ticularly indebted to the Tatparya^prakdia of Xnandabodhendra. 

The Yoga-vOtiftha is throughout a philosophical work, in the 
form of popular lectures* and the $ame idea is often repeated 
again and again in various kinds of expressions and poetical 
imagery. But the writer seems to have been endowed with ex¬ 
traordinary poetical gifts. Almost every verse is full of the finest 
poetical imagery; the choice of words is exceedingly pleasing to 
the ear, and they often produce the effect of interesting us more 
by their poetical value than by the extremely idealistic thought 
which they are intended to convey. 

The Yoga-rSsiftht1 had a number of commentaries, and it was 
also summ arized in verse by some writers wh use works also bad com- 
mentaries written upon them. Thus AdvayIranya*son of Narahari, 
wrote a commentary on it, called f dtisfha-Rdmdyana-candrxkfi, 
Anandabadhendra Sarasvatl, pupil of Gaflgidharendra Sarasvatl 
of the nineteenth century, wrote the Tutparya-prakdia, Gangadha- 
rendra also is said to have written a commentary of the same 
name. Ramadeva and Sadananda also wrote two commentaries on 
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the work, and in addition to these there is another commentary, 
culled 1 Ggo-vam^h^iatparya-mfftgTaha l and Mother commentary, 
the Pada-aittdrikd, was written by Madhava Saraaratf* The names 
o\ some of i 1$ summari es Lire Brhad-yoga -z asistha t Laghsi-jrjana-vtiti- 
ffha, Yoga-rthislha-slokaJi and Yoga-vdsistha-samhepa by Gauda 
Abhinanda of the ninth century,,. Yoga-t^Sstsfha-sara or Jdatit ;- sdra , 
1 oga-vasistka-sara-sumgrafitt and Vds^fha-sdra or Vtisisftia-s&rti- 
giidh&rlka by Ramananda Tirtha. pupil of Advaitananda. The 
) oga-vuttstha-samksepa of Gaud a Abhinanda had a commentary 
by Atmasukha, called Candrika, and another called Samara- 
tamnit by Mumma^ideva, The Yoga-vasisfha-sara also had two 
commentaries by Purnananda and Mahldhara. Mr Sivaprasad 
Bhattacarya in an article on the Yoga-vtsiffha-Rdmoyana in the 
Proceedings 0/ the Madras Oriental Conference of 1924 says that the 
Mokfop&ya-s&ra, which b another name for the Yoga^dsL^ha^dra y 
was written by an Abhinanda who is not to be confused with 
Gauda Abhinanda. But he misses the fact that Gauda Abhinanda 
had also written another summary of it, called Yt>ga-v 3 riftha- 
samhepa. Incidentally this also refutes bis view that the Yoga- 
vasiffha is to be placed between the tenth and the twelfth centuries. 
For r if a summary of it was written by Gauda Abhinanda of the 
ninth century, the i oga-tasisfha must have been written at least 
in the eighth century. I he date of the Yoga-vasts tha may thus be 
regarded as being the seventh or the eighth century. 


The Ultimate Entity. 

1 he third book of the Yoga-tusiffha deals with origination 
{utpattt), All bondage [bandJm) is due to the existence of the per¬ 
ceptible universe (driya), and it is the main thesis of this work that it 
does not exist. .At the time of each dissolution the entire universe of 
appearance is destroyed, like dreams in deep sleep (susapts), What 
b lett is deep and static [stimita-gamhhlra']^ neither light nor dark¬ 
ness, indescribable and unmanifested [tmnkkyam anabkivyahtam) w 
bui a somehow existent entity. This entity manifests itself as 
another (svxyam anya woBasan ); and through this dynamic aspect it 
appears as the ever-activc mind (inaira*)—like moving ripples from 
the motionless ocean. But in reality whatever appears as ihe diver¬ 
sified universe is altogether non-existent; for, if it was existent. 
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it could not cease under any circumstances 1 . It does not exist at 
all. The ultimate indefinite and indescribable entity, which is pure 
extinction (nirv&na-matra), or pure intelligence (para bodhah), 
remains alw ays in Itse! f and docs not really suffe r any transfomta- 
dons or modifications. Out of the first movement of this entity 
arises ego which, in spite of its appearance, is in reality no¬ 

thing but the ultimate entity. Gradually, by a series of movements 
(spanda) like waves in the air T there springs forth the entire world- 
appearance, 1 he ultimate entity is a mere entity of pure conceiving 
or imagining [i&mkalpa-pttrufa) 1 . The Muni held that what appears 
before us is due to the imagination of mmas, like dreamland or 
fairyland (yatfid samfuitpa-nagaram yathS gandharva-pattatiom). 
There is nothing in essence except that ultimate entity, and 
whatever else appears does not exist at all—it is all mere mental 
creations, proceeding out of the substanedess, essenceless mental 
creations of the ultimate entity- It is only by the realization 
that this world-appearance has no possibility of existence that the 
false notion of ourselves as knowers ceases, and, though the false 
appearance may continue as such, there is emancipation (moha). 

This ffu&var, however, by whose mental creations everything 
springs forth in appearance, has no proper form, it is merely a 
name, mere nothingness®, tt does not exist outside or subjec¬ 
tively inside us; it is like the vacuity surrounding os everywhere. 
That anything has come out of it is merely like the production of 
a mirage stream. All characteristics of forms and existence are like 
momentary imaginations. Whatever appears and seems to have 
existence is nothing but manas^ though this marias itself is merely 
a hypothetical starting-point, having no actual reality. For the 
warms is not different from the dreams of appearance and cannot 
be separated from them, juat as one cannot separate liquidity from 
water or movement from air Mamu is thus nothing but the 
hypothetical entity from which all the dreams of appearance pro* 
eeed, though these dreams and manas are merely the same and 
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it is impossible to distinguish between them 1 , A tidy a, satmrti T 
attd k manas r bandhn, mala, tamat are thus but synonyms for the 
same concept*, It is the perceiver that appears aa the perceived, 
and it is but the perceptions that appear as the perceiver and 
the perceived- The state of emancipation is the cessation of this 
world-appearance. There is in reality no perceiver, perceived or 
perceptions p no vacuity (iQnyu) t no matter, no spirit or conscious¬ 
ness, but pure cessation or pure negation, and this is what w e mean 
by Brahman 5 . Its nature is that of pure cessation (iiwita},and it is this 
that the S&mkhyists call purusa, the Vedgndns call“Brahman," 
the idealistic Buddhists call “ pure idea" (vijtiana-mdtra) and the 
nihilists 1:1 pure essenedessnesa " (Atoya)*. It is of the nature of pure 
annihilation and cessation, pervading the inner and the outer 
world 5 * It is described as that essencelessness (iftttya) which does 
not appear to be so, and in which lies the ground and being of the 
essence less worl d-appearance (yastnin Htnyam jagat sthitam)* and 
which, in spite of all creations, is essenccless*. The illusory world- 
appearance has to be considered as absolutely non-existent, like 
the water of the mirage or the son of a barren woman „ The ultimate 
entity is thus neither existent nor non-existent and is both statical 
and dynamical (spfindaspandulmakay ; it is indescribable and un- 
namcable (kimapy {ttyapadesaima) and neither being nor non- 
being nor being-non-being, neither statical being nor becoming 
(na bhapo bhm anam mi rn), The similarity of the philosophy of 
the V oga-vasiffha to the idealistic philosophy of the LoUkaitdam- 
sUfra is definite and deep that the subject does not require any 
elaborate discussion and the readers are referred to the philosophy 
ot the Lafikavatarti in the first volume of the present work. On 
Vedanta lines it is very similar to Prakaiamndas interpretation 
of the Vedanta in later times, called drpfi-^rpfi-vada, which can 
probably be traced at least as far back as Caudapada nr Mandana, 
Praklsatmsn refers to the Yoga-vasijfha aa one of his main 
authorities. 
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Origination. 

The world as such never existed in the past, nor exists now, 
nor will exist hereafter; so it has no production or destruction in 
any real sense 1 . But yet there is the appearance, and its genesis 
has somehow to be accounted for. The ultimate entity is, of course, 
of the nature of pure cessation [santa) ¥ as described above. The 
order of moments leading to the manifestation of the world- 
appearance can be described in this way: At first there is some¬ 
thing like a self-reflecting thought in the ultimate entity, producing 
some indescribable objectivity' which gives rise to an egohoud. 
Thus, on a further movement, which is akin to thought, is produced 
a state which can be described as 3 self-thinking entity', which 
is clear pure intelligence, in which everything may be reflected. 
It is only this entity that can be called conscious intelligence 
(rtf) „ As the thought-activity becomes more and more concrete 
(gharm-mmtrdamt) M other conditions of soul (/tar) arise out of it + 
At this stage it forgets, as it were, its subject-objectless ultimate 
State, and desires to flow out of itself as a pure essence of creative 
movement {bhatana-matTa-sara )„ The first objectivity is fikal& r 
manifested a$ pu re vacu i ty. At th is momen t arise the ego (a/unptti} 
and time (ksh). This creation I$ p however, in no sense real, and is 
nothing but the seeming appearances of the self-conscious move¬ 
ment (sv^$mttu^OMA-mairakam) of the ultimate being. All the 
network of being is non-existent, and has only an appearance of 
existing. Thought (fajpgA), which at this moment is like the akfisa 
and the ego anti which is the seed (blja) of all the conceivings 
of thought (bhovana), formulates by its movement air a + Again, 
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following the akaia moment and from it as a more concrete state 
(ghntolbk&ya) r comes f orth the sound-pcrttntial (kha^tan-matra ). This 
sound-potential is the root of the production of all the Vedas, with 
their words, sentences and valid means of proof. Gradually the 
conceivings of the other iati-marros of spuria, teja$ y rasa and gandha 
follow* and from them the entire objective world, which has no 
other reality than the fact that they are conceptions of the 
self-conscious thought 1 . The stages then are, that in the state of 
equilibrium (rum*) of the ultimate indescribable entity called the 
Brahman > which, though pure consciousness in essence* h in an uo- 
manifested suite* there first arises an objectivity (criyatva) through 
its self-directed seif-consciousness of the objectivity inherent 
in it {wtai rttyamiu-cetanat ); next arises die soul* where there 
is objective consciousness only ihrough the touch or connection 
of objectivity (cetya-inmytiga-cefanal) instead of the self-directed 
Consciousness of objectivity inherent in itself. Then comes the 
illusory notion of subjectivity, through which the $oul drinks that it 
is only the conscious subject and as such is different from the object 
(tetymkfl-ptirafa-vmai}+Thi$ moment naturally leads tu the state of 
the subjective ego t which conceives actively ( buddhitv&halamp ) r 
and it is this conceiving activity which leads to the objective con¬ 
ceptions of the different tan-matras and the world-appearance. 
These are all, however, ideal creations, and as such have no reality 
apart from their being as mere appearance. Since their nature is 
purely conceptual (vikalpa) f they cannot be real at any time. All 
that appears as existent docs so only as a result of the conceptual 
activity of thought. Through its desire* “I shall see/* there comes 
the appearance of the two hollows of the eye* and similarly in the 
case of touch, smell, hearing and taste. There is no single soul, 
far less an infinite number of them. It is by the all-powerful 
conceptual activity of Brahman that there arises the appearance of 
so many centres of subjective thought, as the souls (pvas)* In 
reality, however, the jtvas have no other existence than the con¬ 
ceptualizing activity which produces their appearance. There is 
no materiality or form: these are nothing but dm sdf-fiashing^ 
of thought (citta-camatkara). 

Manai s according to this theory p is nothing but that function 
of pure consciousness through which it posits out of itself an object 
of itself. Here the pure conscious part may be Called the spiritual 
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part and its objectivity aspect the material part 1 . In its objectivity 
also the at perceives nothing but itself, though it appears to per¬ 
ceive something other than itself ([svatn tvanyatayu iirsfva), and 
this objectivity takes its first start with the rise of egohood 
{ahamtd). 

But to the most important question, namely, how the original 
equilibrium is disturbed and how the present development of the 
conceptual creation has come about, the answer given in the 
Yoga-rasistha is that it is by pure accident {kakataJiya-yogena) 
that such a course of events took place. It is indeed disappointing 
that such a wonderful creation of world -appearance should have 
ultimately to depend on accident for its origin 1 . It is considered 
irrelevant to enquire into the possibility of some other cause of 
the ultimate cause, the Brahman 4 . 

Karma, Manas and the Categories. 

Karma in this view is nothing but the activity of the mmm. 
The active states of manat arc again determined by their preceding 
moments and may in their turn he considered as determining the 
succeeding moments. When any particular state determines any 
succeeding state, it maybe considered as an agent, or karta-, but, 
as this state is determined by the activity of the previous state, 
otherwise called the karma, it may be said that the karma generates 
the karta, the hand by its activity again produces karma, so that 
karma and kart a are mutually determinative. As in the case of 
the seed coming from the tree and the tree coming from the 
seed, the cycle proceeds cm from karta to karma and from karma 
to karta, and no ultimate priority can be affirmed of any one of 
them 1 . But, if this is so. then the responsibility of karma ceases; 
the root desire (tdsartd) through which a man is bom also makes 
him suffer or enjoy in accordance with it; but, if karta and karma 
spring forth together, then a particular birth ought not to be de¬ 
termined by the karnm of previous birth, and this would mean 
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that man's enjoyment and sorrow did not depend on his karma. 
In answer to such a question, raised by ftamacandra t \ a^i^ha says 
that karma is due not to atm an, but to manas. It is the mental 
movement which constitutes karma. When first the category of 
mart as rises into being from B rail man karma also begins from that 
moment, aud t as a result thereof, the soul and the body associated 
with it are supposed to be manifested. Karma and manas are in one 
sense die same. In this world the movement generated by action 
(kriy^spamta) is called karma, and, as it is by the movement of 
manor that all effects take place, and the bodies with all their 
associated sufferings or enjoyments are produced, so even the 
body ,which is associated with physical, external karma, if in reality 
nothing but the matins, and its activity, Martas is essentially of the 
nature of kurrna, or activity, and tlte cessation of activity means the 
destruction of manas {karma-ttase mano-ndiahy. .Vs heat cannot 
be separated from fine or blackness from colly rium t so movement 
and activity cannot be separated from manas. If one ceases, the 
other also necessarily ceases. Manas means that activity which 
subsists between being and non-being and induces being 
through non-being : it is essentially dynamic in its nature and 
passes by the name of manas. It is by the activity of manas that 
the subject-objectless pure consciousness assumes the form of a 
self-conscious ego. Manas thus consists of this constantly positing 
activity (ekanta-kidamih), The seed of karma is to be sought in the 
activity of manas [karma-bljam manah-spanda), and the actions 
which follow are indeed very diverge. It is the synthetic 
function (lod-anusandhatle) of manas that is called the functioning 
of the conative senses, by which all actions arc performed, and 
it is for this reason thai karma is nothing but manas. Manas* 
buddhi, akamkafa, cilia t karma, kalpand, samsrti, vasam, vidya f 
pray aim, smrli , indriya, prakrli, mayo and kriyS are different 
only in name, and they create confusion by these varied names; 
in reality t however, they signify the same concept, namely, the 
active functioning of manas or cilia* These different names are 
current only because they lay stress on the different aspects of 
the same active functioning. They do not mean different entities, 
but only different moments, stages or aspects. Thus the first 
moment of self-conscious activity leading in different directions 
is called manas. When, after such oscillating movement, there is 
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the position of either of the alternatives* as " the thus ” it is called 
fwddiu\ When by the false notions of associations of body and 
soul there is the feeling of a concrete individual as * J I/ P it Ls called 
tihamkara. When there is reflective thought associated with the 
memory of the past and the anticipations of die future^ it is called 
alto. When the activity is taken in its actual form as motion or 
action towards any point, it is called karma. When, leaving its 
self-contained state* it desires anything, we have kalpana * When 
the citu r turns itself tn anything previously seen or unseen* as being 
previously experienced p we have what is called memory (rmrfi)* 
When certain Impressions are produced in a very subtle, subdued 
form, dominating all other inclinations, as if certain attractions or 
repulsions to certain things were really experienced, w t c have the 
root inclinations (ftifraiui). fn the realization that there is such a 
thing as self-knowledge* and that there is also such a thing as the 
false and illusory world-appearance* we have what is called right 
knowledge {tidya). When the true knowledge is forgotten and the 
impressions of the false world-appearance gain ground p we have 
what arc called the impure states (jrtflla). The functions of the five 
kinds of cognition please us and are called the senses (iWnytf). As 
all world-appearance has its origin and ground in the highest self, 
it is called the origin ( prakrtl ). As the true state can neither be 
called existent nor non-existent, and as it gives rise to all kinds of 
appearance, it is called illusion (iMyd) 1 * Thus it is the same ap¬ 
pearance which goes by the various names of jlva t manas t at to 
and bivfdhi 2 * 

One of the peculiarities of this work is that it is not a philo¬ 
sophical treatise of the ordinary type, but its main purpose lies in 
the attempt to Create a firm conviction on the part of its readers, by 
repeating the same idea in various ways by means of stories and 
elaborate descriptions often abounding in the richest poetical 
imagery of undeniably high aesthetic value, hardly inferior to that 
of the greatest Sanskrit poet, Kalidasa. 

1 111.96. 17—11. 
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The World-Appearance. 

The Yoga-vwiftha is never tired of repeating that this world is 
like a hare’s hum > a forest in the sky, or a lotus in the sky. The state 
of Brahman is higher than the state of mmuis. It is by becoming 
martas that Brahman transforms itself into thought-activity and 
thus produces the seeming changeful appearances► But Brahman in 
itself cannot have anything else {hra/umi-tfittve 'tiyata ttasti). But p 
though there is this change into mnna£ l and through it the production 
of the world-appeanmce p yet such a change is not real, but illusory; 
for during all the time when this change mokes its appearance 
and seems to stay* Brahman remains shut up within itself * change¬ 
less and unchangeable. All objective appearance is thus nothing 
but identically the same as the Brahman, and all that appears 
has simply no existence. The seer never transforms himself into 
objectivity, but remains simply identical with himself in all ap¬ 
pearances of objectivity* But the question arises* how, if the world- 
appearance is nothing but the illusory creative conception of manm r 
can the order of the world-appearance be explained? The natural 
answer to such a question in this system is that the seeming 
correspondence and agreement depend upon the similarity of the 
imaginary products in certain spheres* and also upon accident. It 
is by accident that certain dream series correspond with certain 
other dream series 1 * But in reality they arc all empty dream con¬ 
structions of one manas. It is by the dream desires that physical 
objects gradually come to be considered as persistent objects 
existing outside of us. But, though during the continuance of the 
dreams they appear to be real, they are all the while nothing but 
mere dream conceptions. The self-alienation by which the pure 
consciousness constructs the dream conception is such that, though 
it always remains identical with itself P yet it seems to posit itself as 
its other T and as diversified by space, time* action and substance 
{dem-kdla-kriya-ilfQvyaih). 

The difference between the ordinary waking state and die 
dream state consists in this, that the former is considered by us a* 
associated with permanent convictions {sthha-pratyayd ), whereas 
the latter is generally thought to have no permanent basis* 
Any experience which persists, whether it be dream or not, 

% mtlanam apt n■ akl\u-parvkfy mi -jt r u£>rAui-itf hxxit UtjfV&dpntf rv&nttfk- 
kalpan&lmaktm rt*l. t:\cljtj f/w- tdlpurya-praAiUci r IV. 1$. 46. 
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comes to be regarded as permanent, whereas, if even our waking 
conceptions come to be regarded as changeful, they lose their 
validity as representing permanent objects, and our faith in them 
becomes shaken. If die dream experiences persisted in time and 
the waking experiences were momentary, then the waking state 
would be considered as a dream and the dream experiences would 
he considered as ordinary experiences in the dream state. It is 
only with the coming of the waking state that there is a break of 
the dream experiences, and it is then that the latter are contra¬ 
dicted and therefore regarded as false. But so long as the dream 
experiences lasted in the dream state* we did not consider them 
to be false; for during that time those dream experiences appeared 
somehow' to be permanent and therefore real. There Is thus no 
difference between dream states and waking states except this, 
that the latter are relatively persistent, continuous and per¬ 
manent (j ih6ra} t while the former are changeful and impermanent 
(mthira) 1 . 

There is within us a principle of pure consciousness, which 
is also the vital principle (jlra-dhatu)^ vitality (rirytf), and body 
heat (tejas). In the active condition, when the body is associated 
with manas, action and speech, the vital principle moves through 
the body, and on account of this all sorts of knowledge arise, and 
the illusion of world-appearance inherent in it Is manifested as 
coming from outside through the various sense apertures. This 
being of a steady and fixed character is called the waking state 
(jtJgrat), The mfupto, or deep sleep state, b that in which the body 
is not disturbed by the movement of the mums, action or speech. 
The vital principle remains still in itself, in a potential state w ithout 
any external manifestation, as the oil remains in the sesamum 
(taila-samzitl yatho rifts) 1 . When the vital principle (jli a-dJiaiu) is 
very much disturbed, we have experiences of the dream state. 

Whenever the mtxnm strongly identifies itself with any of its 
concepts, it appears to itself as that concept, just as an iron ball 
in fire becomes itself like fire. It b the mumts that b both the 
percetver (ptimja) and the perceived universe (viha^rUpata) 2 . 
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The followers of the Simkhya consider monos to be pure con¬ 
sciousness; they have also explained their doctrines in other de¬ 
tails , and they think that emancipation cannot be attained by any 
way other than that which the Samkhya suggests. The followers of 
the Vedanta also consider that emancipation is attained if one 
understands that all this world is Brahman and if there is self-control 
and cessation of desires together with this knowledge, and that this is 
the only way of salvation. The Vijn&navadins (Idealistic Buddhists) 
think that, provided there is complete self-control and cessation of 
all some desires, one may attain emancipation # if he understands 
that the world-appearance is nothing but his own illusion. Thus 
each system of thought dunks too much of its own false methods 
of salvation (ft air ew myama-hhramaih), springing from the tradi¬ 
tional wrong notions. But the truth underlying all these concep¬ 
tions is that mantis h the root of all creations. There is nothing 
intrinsically pleasurable or painful, sweet or bitter, cold nr hot, 
and such appearances arise only through the habitual creations of 
the mind. When one believes and thinks with strung faith in any 
particular manner, he begins to perceive things in that particular 
manner during that particular time 1 . 


Nature of Agency (Kartrtva) and the Illusion of 
World Creation. 

Whenever we ascribe agency (kartrtva) to any person in respect 
of deeds producing pleasure or pain, or deeds requiring strenuous 
exercise of will-power, as those of tile Yoga discipline, we do it 
wrongly; for agency consists in the grasp of will and resolution, and 
so it is an internal determination of the mind, of the nature of domi¬ 
nant and instinctive desires and inclinations (vamnahhidhanah)K 
The inner movement of feeling in the person towards the enjoyment 
of experiences takes place in accordance with these fixed desires or 
inclinations leading him to specific forms of enjoyment. All enjoy¬ 
ment is thus a natural consequence of our nature and character as 
active agents. Since all active agency (kartrtva) consists in the 

1 na/Siwdia fitidibthrfU tilpam ckam udtryote 

iirrihti-bhm unayfi ertti ymi ynthd hhifuaynty 
tm tat-photelfft Utd-iikdram tOtmt-kdlaJft prapitsytili. 
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inner effort of will, the enjoyment following such an inner exercise 
of will is nothing but the feeling modifications of the mind follow¬ 
ing the lead of the active exercise of the will. All action or active 
agency is thus associated with root inclinations (anam), and is 
thus possible only for those who do not know the truth and have 
their minds full of the root inclinations. But those who have no 
vSsattH cannot be said to have the nature of active agents or of 
enjoying anything. 'Ihdr minds are no doubt always active and 
they are active all the time; but, as they have no tiasana, they are 
not attached to fruit, and there is the movement without any 
attachment. Whatever is done by manas is done, and what is not 
done by it is not done; so it is the manat that is the active agent, 
and not the body; the world lias appeared from the mind (citta or 
manat), is of the essence of manat, and is upheld in manat. Every' 
thing is but a mental creation and has no other existence. 

Ultimately, everything comes from Brahman; for that is the 
source of all powers, and therefore all powers (iaktayah) are seen 
in Brahman—existence, non-existence, unity, duality and multi¬ 
plicity all proceed from Brahman. The citta, or mind, has evolved 
out uf pure consciousness (at) or Brahman, as has already been 
mentioned, and it is through the latter that all power of action 
(karma), root desires (vasana), and all mental modifications appear. 
But, if everything has proceeded from Brahman, how is it that the 
world-appearance happens to be so different from its source, die 
Brahman? W hen anything comes out of any other thing, it is 
naturally expected to be similar thereto in substance. If, therefore, 
the world-appearance has sprung forth from Brahman, it ought to 
be similar in nature thereto; but Brahman is sorrowlesa, while the 
world-appearance is full of sorrow-; how is this to be explained? 
To such a question the answer is, that to a person who has a 
perfect realization of the nature of the world-appearance, as being 
a mere conceptual creation from the Brahman and having no 
existence at all, there is no sorrow in this world-appearance nor 
any such quality- which is different from Brahman. Only j n the 
eyes of a person who has not the complete realization does this 
difference between the world-appearance and Brahman seem to 
be so great, and the mere notion of the identity of Brahman and 
the universe, without its complete realization, may lead to all sorts 
of mischief. On this account instruction in the identity of the 
Brahman and the world-appearance should never be given to 

l6-l 
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anyone whose mind has not been properly purified by the essential 
virtues of self-control and disinclination to worldly pleasures 1 . As 
in magic [mdrajala), non-existent things are produced and existent 
things are destroyed, a jug becomes a doth, and a cloth becomes 
a jug, and all sorts of wonderful sights are shown, though none of 
these appearances have the slightest essence of their own; so is 
the entire world-appearance preduced out of the imagination of 
the mind. There is no active agent (kurir) and no one enjoy er 
(bhoktr) of the pleasures and sorrows of the world* and there is 
no destruction whatsoever 1 . 

'"I'hough the ultimate state is the indescribable Brahman or eft, 
yet it is from memos that all creation and destruction from cycle 
to cycle take their start. At the beginning of each so-called 
creation the creative movement of manas energy is roused. At 
the very- fim the outflow of this memos energy in the direction 
of a conceptual creation means an accumulation of energy in manat, 
called ghmsa f which is a sort of statical aspect of the dynamical 
energy (sptmda). At the next stage there is a combination of this 
statical state of energy' with the next outflow of energy* and the 
result is the stabilized accretion of energy of the second order; this 
is again followed by another outflow of energy, and that leads to 
the formation of the stabilized energy' of the third order, and so on. 
The course of thought-creation is thus through the interaction of 
the actualized energy' of thought with the active forms of the energy 
of thought, which join together, at each successive outflow' from 
the supreme fund of potential energy. Thus it is said that the first 
creative movement of memos manifests itself as the Hkfiia creation* 
and that, as a result of this creative outflow' of energy* there is an 
accretion of energy in memos m t at this moment there is another 
outflow 1 (sportda) or movement on the part of monos r m modified 
by the accretion of energy’ of the previous state* and tins outflow 
of memos thus modified is, the creation of air r The outflow oi this 
second order* again T modifies mofias by its accretion* and there is 
a third outflow of energy of the worms as modified by the previous 
accretion, and so on. r I*his process of the modification of energy 
by the outflow of die memos modified at each stage by the accretion 
ot the outflow of energy at each of the preceding states is called 

diTma-pTilymr gunmh xifyam 1 rtiodh&yft 
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gkaw-tpanda-krama 1 , The Creation of all the so-called tan-mUtras 
(subtle states) of ak&ia 7 vayu, tejas, ap and kfiti takes place in this 
order* and afterwards that of the ahomk&ra and tmddhi % and thus 
of the subtle body (pury-szffaka); thereafter the cosmic body of 
Brahman is formed and developed in accordance with the root desire 
inherent in mantis. Thus here we have hrst the ukaSu 
t(m-?natTa f then th tt&yU tan-matm from the ahaia tan-m^tru plus 
the outflow of energy!, then. from the uhditi t&tMtofitra plus the 
vayu ttm-mStra plus die outflow of energy of the third order, itjas 
£an-matra t ^nd so on. Then. after the Um-matru^xhz uhamkara and 
the buddhi p we have the subtle body of eight constituents (five 
tan-md£ras r ahamhdra t buddhi and the root manes) t called the 
pury-tqfafui of Brahml + From this develops the body of Brahma, 
and from the creative imagination of Brahma we have the grosser 
materials and all the rest of the world-appearance. But all this is 
pure mental creation, and hence unreal t and so also are all the 
scriptures, gods and goddesses and all else that passes as real. 


The Stage of the Saint (JIvan-mukta). 

Emancipation (mukti) in this system can be attained in the 
lifetime of a person or after his death; in the former case it is 
called sa-deha-muktata . or jtotm-mukiata. Thz fimm-mukiti state is 
that in which the saint has ceased to have any desires (apagatai* 
?mah) t as if he were in a state of deep sleep (siquptatjat), He is 
self-contained and thinks as If nothing existed. He has always an 
inward eye, even though he may be perceiving all things with his 
external eye and using his limbs in all directions. He docs not 
wait for the future, nor remain in the present, nor remember the 
pa$t + Though sleeping 1 he is awake and, though awake, he is asleep. 
He may be doing all kinds of actions externally, though he remains 
altogether unaffected by them internally. He internally renounces 
all actions, and does not desire anything for himself. He is full of 
bliss and happiness, and therefore appears to ordinary eyes to 
be an ordinary happy man; but in reality, though he may be doing 
all kinds of things, he has not the delusion of being himself an active 
agent {tyakta-kartriva-ribhramah) . He has- no antipathy, grief + 
emotions, or outbursts of pleasure* He is quite neutral to all who 
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do him ilE or well; he shows sympathetic interest in each person 
in his own way; he plays with a child, is serious with an old man, 
an enjoyable companion to a young man T sympathetic with the 
sorrows of a suffering man. He is wise and pleasant and loving to 
a]l with whom he comes in contact. He h not interested in his 
own virtuous deeds! enjoyments, sins, in bondage or emancipation. 
He has a true philosophic knowledge of the essence and nature of 
all phcnomena p and* being firm in his convictions, he remains 
neutral to all kinds of happenings* good* bad, or indifferent. But 
from the descriptions it appears that this indifference on the part 
of a saint docs not make him an exclusive and unnatural man; 
for T though unaffected in even’ way within himself, he can take 
part in the enjoyment of others, he can play like a child and can 
sympathise with the sorrows of sufferers 1 . 

Jtvati-mukti , or emancipation while living, is considered by 
Sankara also as a possible state, though he does not seem to have 
used the term in his works. Thus, on the basis of CkSsdcgyo t 
Vl 14- 2, he says that knowledge destroys only those actions 
which have not already begun to yield their fruits; those actions 
which have already begun to yield fruits cannot be destroyed by 
true knowledge, and so it is not possible for anyone to escape 
from their effects, good or bad; and it has to be admitted that 
even after the dawning of true knowledge the body remains 
until the effects of the actions which have already begun to yield 
fruits are exhausted by enjoyment or suffering. In explaining such 
a condition Sankara gives two analogies: (1) as a potter's wheel 
goes on revolving when the vessel that it was forming is completed, 
so die body, which was necessary till the attainment of true know¬ 
ledge, may continue to exist for some time even after the rise of 
knowledge; (2) as T when a man through some eye-disease sees 
two moons instead of one, he continues to do so even when he is 
convinced that there are not two mouns but one* so, even w hen the 
saint is firmly convinced of the unreal ity of the world-appearance, he 
mas still continue to have the illusion of world-appearance, though 
internally he may remain unaffected by it*. Of the Upanisads 
only the later Muktika Upamjad, which seems to have drawn 
us inspiration from the Yoga-vasisfha, mentions the word ftvan- 
mu ta, meaning those saints who live till their fruit-yielding 
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actions {pjarahdka-karma) are exhausted*. But, though the word 
is not mentioned* the idea set:ms to he pretty old. 

The conception of j thita-prajna in the &rlmud - hhaguvad-gl 13 
reminds us of the state of a jivun^mnkta saint. A sthifa-prajna (man 
of steady wisdom) h^ no desires, bur is contented in himself, has 
no attachment, fear or anger, is not perturbed by sorrow nor longs 
for pleasure, and is absolutely devoid of all likes and dislikes. Like 
a tortoise within its shell* he draws himself away from the sense- 
objects 2 . This conception of the SrUnad-bitagarad-glta is referred to 
in the Yoga-ramfha, which gives a summary of it in its own way 3 . 
But it seems as if the conception of the Saint in the Yaga-tjfisisfha 
has this advantage over the other* that here the saint, though 
absolutely unaffected by all pleasures and sufferings* by virtue and 
vice* is yet not absolutely cut off from us - for* though he has no 
Interest in his own good, he can show enjoyment in the enjoyment 
of others and sympathy with the sufferings of others; he can be 
as gay as a child when with children, and as serious as any philo¬ 
sopher when with philosophers or old men. The £rfmad-bhaga- 
though it does not deny such qualities to a saint* yet does 
not mention them either, and seems to by stress on the aspect 
of the passivity and neutral character of the saint; whereas the 
Yogd-vasisfha, as we have already said, lays equal stress on both 
these special features of a saint. He is absolutely unattached to 
anything* but Is not cut off from society and can seemingly take 
part in everything without losing his mental balance in any way. 
The Gtta t of course, always recommends even die unattached 
saint to join in &J 3 kinds of good actions; but what one misses 
there is the taking of a full and proper interest in life along 
with all others* though the saint h internally absolutely unaffected 
by all that he may do. 

The saint in the Yoga-i nsis t tin not only performs his own 
actions in an unattached manner, but to all appearance mixes with 
the sorrow’s and joys of others* 

Tlie question whether a saint is above the tyranny of the 
effects of his own deeds was also raised in Buddhist quarters. 
Thus we find in the Kathd-ratthu that a discussion is raised as 
to whether a saint can be killed before his proper time of death, 
and it h said that no one can attain nirvana without enjoying the 

1 MuAfirArt UpBM&tdy 1*4a. alio m 33, 35, ?6, 
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fruits of accumulated intentional deeds 1 . A story is told in the 
Dhamma-pada commentary (the date of which, according to E. W, 
Burlingame, is about a b h. 450)5 how the great saint Moggallina 
was tom in pieces by thieves, and his bones were pounded until 
they were as small as grains of rice; such a miserable death of such 
a great saint naturally raised doubts among his disciples, and these 
were explained by Buddha, who said that this was due to the crime 
of parricide, which Moggallina had committed in some previous 
birth; even though he had attained sainthood (arfmttva) in that 
life, he could not escape suffering the effect of his misdeeds, which 
were on the point of bearing fruit 1 * This would naturally imply 
the view that sainthood does not necessarily mean destruction of 
the body t but that even after the attainment of sainthood the body 
may continue to exist for the suffering of the effects of such actions 
as are on the point of bearing fruit. 

The different Indian systems are, however, not all agreed re¬ 
garding the possibility of the jivatt-mukta state. Thus, according 
to the Nyiya, upmtarga, or emancipation, occurs only when the 
soul is absolutely dissociated from all the nine kinds of qualities 
(will, antipathy, pleasure, pain, knowledge, effort, virtue, vice and 
rooted instincts)* Unless such a dissociation actually occurs there 
cannot be emancipation; and it is easy to see that this cannot 
happen except after death , and so emancipation during the period 
white the body remains is not possible 3 . The point is noticed by 
Vatsyayana in a discussion on Ffy&ya-sQtra, iv, a* 45-45, where 
he raises the question of the possibility of knowledge of external 
objects through the senses and denies it by declaring that in 
emancipation (®pavargd) the soul is dissociated from the body 
and all the senses, and hence there Is no possibility of knowledge; 
and that with the extinction of all knowledge there is also ulti¬ 
mate and absolute destruction of pain 4 . The Vaiic^ika bolds the 
game view on the subject. Thus Sfiharsa says that, when through 
right knowledge {paramSrtha-dariana) all merit ceases, then the 
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soul, being devoid of the speeds of merit and demerit, which produce 
the body and the senses, etc., and the present body having been 
destroyed by the exhaustive enjoyment of the fruits of merit and 
demerit, and there being no further production of any new body 
by reason of the destruction of all the seeds of karma, there is 
absolute cessation of the production of body* like the extinction 
of fire by the burning up of all the fuel J and such an eternal non- 
production of body is called mokfa (emancipation) 1 . 

Frabhlkara sterns to hold a similar view. Thus Salikanitha, in 
explaining the FmbhakarS view in St ls Prakansna-paiicika a says that 
emancipation means the absolute and ultimate destruction of the 
body, due to the total exhaustion of merit and demerit-. The 
difficulty is rai&ed that it is not possible to exhaust by enjoyment 
or suffering the fruits of all the karmw accumulated since be¬ 
ginningless time; he who, being averse to worldly sorrows and all 
pleasures which are mixed with traces of sorrow, works for emanci¬ 
pation, desists from committing the actions prohibited by Vedlc 
injunctions, which produce sins, exhausts by enjoyment and 
suffering the good and bad fruits of previous actions, attains true 
knowledge, and is equipped with the moral qualities of passionless 
tranquillity*self-restraint and absolute sex-control, exhausts in the 
end all the potencies of his karmas (mMesa-karmMaya) and attains 
emancipation 3 r This view, however, no doubt has reference to a very 
advanced state in this life, when no further karma is accumulating; 
but it does not call this state mofqa during life; for mok?a t 
according to this view p is absolute and ultimate non-production 
of body* 

The Sajpkhya-karika^ however, holds that, when true know ledge 
is attained (samyagjndmadhigtitm j), and when In consequence none 
of the karmm of undetermined fruition (aniydin - ripaka ), accumu¬ 
lated through begmningless time, are able to ripen for bearing 
fruit, the body may still continue to remain simply by the inertia, 
as it were, of the old just as even after the potter has 

ceased to operate the potter's wheel may continue to move as a 
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result of the momentum which it has acquired (cotaro-hhramitad 
dhrla^ianrahy. 

The word jHmi-makta is not used either In die Karika or 
in the Taitva-kaumudl or in the TaUta-vthhakara, The Sdmkhya- 
however, uses the term and justifies it on the same grounds 
as does \ iicaspati 2 . The Samkhya-sHtra , more particularly die 
Prmacan&-bha$ya t raises the threefold conception of tnaada-ttiveka 
(feeble discrimination), madhyu-tiv^ka (middle discrimination}* 
and vweka-nifpatli (finished discrimination) 3 . The stage of nsatida- 
mveko is that in which the enquirer has not attained the desired 
discrimination of the difference between praftrti and putusa, but is 
endeavouring to attain it* the tnttdhya -titiAfl stage is the state of 
the jit irn-mtiktii* But this is an asamprajnaia state, i.e. a state in 
which there is still subject-object knowledge and a full conscious 
discrimination, 1 he last stage* vwcka^mfpatti, is an mumprajn&fa 
state in which there is no subject-object knowledge, and therefore 
there cannot in this stage be any reflection of pleasure or sorrow 
(due to the fructifying karma — ptaTahdha^kiirrm) on the purusa . 

Th e \ oga also agrees w ith the general conclusion of the Sanikhya 
on the subject, A man who nears the state of emancipation ceases 
to have doubts about the nature of the self, and begins to re-live 
the nature of his own self and to discriminate himself as being 
entirely different from hi* psychosis (f-djfcd); but, 33 a result of 
the persistence of some decayed roots of old impressions and 
instincts, there may, in die interval* of the flow of true discrimi¬ 
native knowledge* emerge other ordinary cognitive states, such 
as “I am/ 1 “mio®" 14 1 know," "I do not know”; yet, in¬ 
asmuch as the roots of the old impressions have already been 
burnt, these occasional ordinary cognitive state* cannot produce 
further new* impressions. The general impressions of cognition 
[]tidna-mm$kara) f however, remain until the final destruction 
of ntta. The point here is that, the roots in the world of sub¬ 
conscious impressions being destroyed, and the occasional appear¬ 
ance of ordinary cognitive states "being but remnants produced 
b> some of the old impressions, the root* of which have already 

__ fr?.G§. The Ttitira^kitumtuto here e$«mya tobueiti remark* 

r-wif 2 SE?; VL z i\? 1 ^ ^fthkarai did in tlij on the Itraknt&*ififra* The 
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been burnt, these occasional ordinary cognitive states are like 
passing shadows which have no basis anywhere; they cannot, 
therefore, produce any further impressions and thus cannot be 
a cause of bondage to die saint. With the advance of this state 
the sage ceases to have inch nations even towards his processes of 
concentration, and there is only discriminative knowledge; this 
state of iam&dhi is called dharma-megha. At thb stage all the roots 
of ignorance and other afflictions become absolutely destroyed, 
and in such a state the sage, though living (jwann becomes 
emancipated (.tdrmikta), The next stage is, of course, the state of 
absolute emancipation (kaivaiya ) t when the citta returns hack to 
prakrti, never to find the puntsa again*, 

Among later w riters Vidyaranya wrote on this subject a treatise 
which he called Jfvan-rnukti-mTika^. It is divided into five chapters* 
In the first he deals with the authorities who support jfom-muhii ; 
in the second, with the nature of the destruction of instinctive root 
inclinations (vdsattd); in the third* with the destruction of manas 
in the fourth, with the final object for which jtvan- 
mukliis sought; and in the fifth t with the nature and characteristics 
of these saints who have attained jivan-rnukli by wisdom and right 
knowledge (vidvat-sarnnydfa) , and have virtually renounced the 
world, though living. The work is more a textual compilation 
from various sources than an acute philosophical work examining 
the subject on its own merits. The writer seems to have derived 
his main inspiration from the Yoga-vamtha, though he refers 
to relevant passages in several other works, such as Erhad- 
aranyaka l.pam^ad, Mmtrtyt-brdhm&nit^ Kah ala - brdltm an a „ Sdrlra- 
brolimaim, JdhdJa-hraJimana , Katha-vaftl, Gita * Bhdgtivata r Rrhm- 
ptiti-smrU\ Stlta-samhita, Gauda-pada-hdriku , SaHkara-hhasya p 
Brahma-sUtra f Panca-padika, Visnii-pardna, Taittirlya-brakmtma> 
Yaga-s(ltra f Naifkamya-siddhi, Kau^Uaki, Pancadah, AntaryUmi- 
brdhmana r Vydsa-bhd^ya , Brahma - upa n had , the works of ¥ama T 
Fari^arj, BodMyana, MedJiarithi, Viiv arupa Sciry®, etc. 

Disinclination to passions and desires {virakti) b T according 
to him, of two kinds, intense {Hvra) and Very intense (ff vratara)^ 

1 Yogtutiim and Vydiit'bhA?y<t> iv* 19-3 =■ 

1 Thai Vidjilmfiya ^fnj to be later than the Vidv^ranyu who Wrote the 
Ftrfiitidar!, »a quotations from the chapter Bnjkitiiintimla of the PoTtradnil are 
found in it fchap. II, pp. 195, 196. Chowkharnba edition,)* So my identification 
of the Vldytmrtyv of the Pafkadatf with the writer of Jiva *■ in the 

first volume (p. 419) of the present work seem* to be erroneous. 
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Intense virakti is that in which the person does not desire anything 
in this life, whereas very intense virakti is that in which the person 
ceases to have any desires for all future livesh Yidyaraijya takes 
great pains to prove t by reference to various scriptural iexts p that 
there are these two distinct classes of renunciation (stiimydsin) r 
though one might develop into the other* As regards the nature 
of jtem-mukti, Vidyaranya follows the view of the Ytiga-vMiiffha, 
though he supports it by other scriptural quotations. On thesubject 
of bodiless emancipation (videha-mukti) also he refers to passages 
from the Yoga-a&sitfha. JhMm-mukii is the direct result of the 
cessation of all instinctive root desires the downing 

of right knowledge (tatira-jnaija), and the destruction of montit 
(matto-nata)^ Vkiyiranya, however* holds that on account of steady 
right knowledge even the seeming appearance of passions and 
attachment cannot do any harm to a jlv&n-muktat just as the bite 
of a snake whose fangs have been drawn cannot do him any harm. 
Tims he gives the example of Y&jnavalkva, who killed Sakalya by 
cursing and yet did not suffer on that account, because he was 
ahead y a ifvatt-triukla^ firm in his knowledge of the unreality of 
the world. So his anger was not real anger* rooted in instinctive 
passions, but a mere appearance ( abhastt } of it 3 . 


Energy of Free-will (Faurusa). 

One of the special features of the Yoga^vSsiffha is the special 
emphasis that it lays upon free-will and its immense pos$h 
biEities, and its pow p er of overruling the limitations and bondage of 
pm karma j. Pamirs h defined in "the Yoga-vtisiffha as mental and 
physical exertions made in properly advised ways f sa^iQpad^fa- 


If the ««tu ha-s ordinary d«ir« he is cal led hmpa ■ if he desire* emanripa - 
non, he U called paramv-haq tut. The course of their conduct is described in the 
IvasUiFa-tmrtt, Jft sm mjihti-tmka, i. i i. When a man renounces ihe world for 
the attainment of right knowledge. it» colled (renunciation for 

LhirtE OI knowledge), aa distinguiihcd From vidtrit-uimnyAit} { rtfiijnciaiiort df the 
Wise} in the e^ K of those who hove already aimined right knowledge. The Litter 
ktnd of Mipityua a wtth tcfcrtnci? to dime who A re jtvtaMnukta. 

t ii pointed out by Vidi-anujvii that the Arutaknpanifaii describe! the 
conduct and character of t-rtidifQ-ttunnyAm, irk which one ii ulred to hiVe j siaff. 
One Jan-ckrth and to repeat the Anmyalew and the Upani^d* Only, and the 
d«crfb« theconduci and character of vidtat-iamnyHiii, in 
- ^petition of the Up&fiifadj is held neostfin 1 , since such a pmam 
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margena), since only such actions can succeed 1 . If a person desires 
anything and works accordingly in the proper way, he is certain to 
attain k t if lie does not turn back in midway 3 . Pun rum is of two 
kinds, of the past life (praktana) and of this life (aihika), and the 
past paurufti can be overcome by the present paurufa** The karma 
of past life and the karma of this life are thus always in conflict 
with each other, and one or the other gains ground according to 
their respective strength. Not only so, but the endeavours of any 
individual may be in conflict with the opposing endeavours of 
other persons, and of these two also that which is stronger wins 4 * 
By strong and firm resolution and effort of will the endeavours of 
this life can conquer the effect of past deeds. The ids that one 
is being led in a particular way by the influence of past karmas 
has to be shaken off from the mind ■ for the efforts of the past life 
are certainly not stronger than the visible efforts of the moment. 
All efforts have indeed to be made in accordance with the 
direction of the scriptures (ru*tr*j) + There is + of course, always a 
limit beyond which human endeavours are not possible, and there¬ 
fore it is necessary that proper economy of endeavours should be 
observed by follow ing the directions of the scriptures, by cultivating 
the company of good friends, and by adhering to right conduct, 
since mere random endeavours or endeavours on a wrung line cannot 
be expected 10 produce good results*. If one exerts his will and 
directs his efforts in the proper way, he is bound to be successful. 
There is nothing like destiny (dawa), standing as a separate force; 
it has a continuity with the power of other actions performed 
in this life, so that it is possible by superior exertions to destroy 
the power of the actions of previous lives, which would have 
led to many evil results. Whenever a great effort is made or 
a great energy is exerted, there is victory. The whole question, 
whether the daiva of the past life or the paarufa of this life will 
win, depends upon the relative strength of the two T and any part of 
the daiva which becomes weaker than the efforts of the present life 

1 tAdjmpiidijtn-mfirittnii ytm msm-'figa-vitttfitam 

tat pWAttifarp tat mphalam uayod immn i fa - ifj£rtam. 

Yaga^diitfha, if. 4. 11. 

1 >'& yam arlharp pr^rthaynte tad-artham reflate kfamdl 

acaxyaifi sa Him fiflnoti na red ardhdrt mv art ate. 

IMd. U.4. 1 j. 

* Ibid, n, 4. t 7 - * JKA 11. S; S. 7. 
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in a contrary- direction is naturally annulled. It is only he who 
thinks that destiny must lead him on, and consequently does not 
stnve properly to overcome the evil destiny, that becomes like an 
animal at die mercy of destiny or Cod, which may take him to 
heaven or to hell. The object of all endeavours and efforts in this 
life Is to destroy the power of the so-called destiny, or datva, and 
to exert oneself to his utmost to attain the supreme end of life. 

The 1 oga-rasistfia not only holds that put: rasa can conquer arid 
annul danso, but it even goes to the extreme of denying daiva and 
calling it a mere fiction, that, properly speaking, does not exist at a!!, 
Thus it is said that endeavours and efforts manifest themselves as 
the movement of thought (samvit-tpanda), the movement of mattes 
{matuUyspanda) , and the movement of the senses (ttiitdriya). Thought 
movement is followed by movement of the psychosis or eetas ; 
the body moves accordingly, and there is also a corresponding 
enjoyment or suffering. If this view is true, then daha is never 
seen anywhere. Properly speaking, there is no daha, and wherever 
any achievement is possible, it Is always by continual Strenuous effort 
of will, standing on its own account, or exercised in accordance 
with the iastra or with the directions of a teacher 1 . It is for all 
of us to exert ourselves for good and to withdraw- our minds from 
evil. By all the pramSnas at our disposal it is found that nothing 
but the firm exercise of will and effort achieves its end, and that 
nothing is effected by pure daha-, it is only by the effort of eating 
that there is the satisfaction of hunger, it is only by the effort of 
the vocal organs that speech is effected, and it is only bv the effort 
of the legs and corresponding muscles that one can’ walk. So 
everything JS effected by personal efforts, when directed with the 
aid of the iastra and proper advisers or teachers. What passes as 
dtuva is a mere fiction; no one has ever experienced it, and it cannot 
be used by any of the senses; and the nature of efforts being 
essentially vibratory (spartda), one can never expect such move¬ 
ment from the formless, insensible, so-called daha, which is only 
imagined and can never be proved. Visible efforts are all tangible 
and open to immediate perception; and, even if it b admitted 
tiat mta exists, how can this supposed formless {amUrld) entity 
comc m contact with it? It is only fools who conceive the 

lAttrvtti gurutotf fpofirf ctd tn-nddhayah 

idftwfrq pvrtty&rthnsya Ad dmi ary# W&fdrM, 

YagQ-VtittHha, IE* 1J, 
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existence of daiz i a, and depend on it* and art ruined* whereas those 
who are heroes, who are learned and wise, always attain their 
highest by their free-will and endeavour 1 , 

Rama points out to Yasis^ha in n r 9 that daiou is fairly well 
accepted amongst all people, and asks how, if it did not exist, did 
it come to be accepted* and what docs it mean after all? In answer 
to this Va^isfha says that, when any endeavour (paaruia) comes to 
fruition or is baffled, and a good or a bad result is gained* people 
apeak ol it as being dak.a. There is no daiva, it is mere vacuity, 
and it can neither help nor obstruct anyone in any way* At the 
time of taking any step people have a particular idea* a particular 
resolution; there may be success or failure as the result of opera¬ 
tion in a particular way, and the whole thing is referred to by 
Ordinary people as being due to daka, which is a mere name, a 
mere consolatory word* The instinctive root inclinations (vUsanfl) 
of a prior state become transformed into karma. A man works In 
accordance with his vmam and by vdsand gets what he wants, 
Vasana and karma are* therefore, more or less like the potential 
and actual states of the same entity. Daita is but another name 
for the karmas performed with strong desire for fruit, karttm thus 
being the same as vdsatta, and vasana being the same as manos t 
and trumas being the same as the agent or the person (pwniftf): so 
dahxi does not exist as an entity separate from the pnru$a 1 and 
they are all merely synonyms for the same indescribable entity 
(i durnikaya ). Whatever the man&s strives to do is done by itself, 
which is the same as being done by dmva. There are always in 
matuis two distinct groups of twafiai, operating towards the good 
and towards the evil, and it is our clear duty to rouse the former 
against the latter, so that the latter may be overcome and dominated 
by the former* But, since man is by essence a free source of active 
energy* it is meaningless to say that he could be determined by 
anything but himself; if it is held that any other entity could 
determine him, the question arises, what other thing would de¬ 
termine that entity, and what else that entity, and there would 
thus be an endless vicious regression* Man is thus a free source 

1 mUtf/imfr prakalpTlnm dmmtft tat-purih U kfayaip gatfih 

prSjndi tu pmtruf&rlkeita puifam UiSamatJrft $mdh. 
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of activity, and that which appears to bo limiting his activity is 
but one side of him, which he can overcome by rousing up his 
virtuous side* This view? of puntsa-kara and karma seems to be 
rather unique in Indian literature. 


Prana and Its Control, 

The mind (eitfa) t which naturally transforms itself into its 
states fzrttj), does so for two reasons, which are said to be Itbe its 
two seeds h One of these is the vibration (parispanda) of prana, 
and the other, strong and deep-rooted desires and inclinations 
which construct (djr dha-bhdvan^j ** When the prana vibrates and is 
on the point of passing through the nerves (nddl-sanuparianadyafa), 
then there appears the mind full of its thought processes (samveda- 
namaya ). But when the prana lies dormant in the hollow of the 
veins (iird-sarani~kafare) t then there is no manifestation of mind, 
and its processes and the cognitive functions do not operate 3 . It Ls 
the vibration of the prana (prana-spanda) that manifests itself 
through the atta and causes the world-appearance out of nothing. 
I he cessation of the vibration of prana means cessation of all 
cognitive functions. As a result of the vibration of prana, the 
cognitive function is set in motion like a top (iifa) r As a top spins 
round in the yard when struck, so t roused by the vibration of 
pram, knowledge is manifested; and in order to stop the course 
of knowledge, it is necessary that the cause of knowledge should 
be first attacked. When the ciifa remains awake to the inner sense, 
while shut to all extraneous cognitive activities* we have the 
highest state i For the cessation of cilia the yogins control prana 
through prSnayama (breath-regulation) and meditation (dhyMa), 
in accordance with proper instructions 3 . 

Again, there is a very intimate relation between vafanS and 
prana-spandti, such that vosana created and stimulated into 
activity, prana-zp&ndu % and prana-spanda is set in motion through 
T)omn 3 r When by strong ideation and without any proper delibera¬ 
tion of the past and the present, things are conceived to be one F $ 
own—the body, the senses, the ego and the like—we have what is 

’ v ‘ J 4- 
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called rtfjtfffa. Those who have not the proper wisdom always 
believe in the representations of the ideations of vosana without 
any hesitation and consider them to be true; and, since both the 
vdrana and the pr 3 $a-tpanda are the ground and cause of the 
manifestations of ciita t the cessation of one promptly leads to the 
Cessation of the other. The two are connected with each other in 
the relation of seed and shoot {tftjafihurauai ); from prana-spamla 
there is zdsatm, and from vdstma there is prana-spanda r The object 
of knowledge is inherent in die knowledge itself, and So with the 
cessation of knowledge the object of knowledge also ceases 1 . 

As a description of prana we find in the Yoga-rdsi$fha that it is 
said to be vibratory activity (spandn^sakti) situated in the upper part 
of the body, while apana is the vibratory activity in the lower part 
of the body. There is a natural prUnSySmn going on in the body 
in waking states as w T eli as in sleep. The mental outgoing tendency 
of the pranas from the cavity of the heart is called T$caka> and the 
drawing in of the pranas [dradaiangtdi) by the apana activity is 
called pRraka. The interval between the cessation of one effort of 
apSna and the rise of the effort of prana is the s tage of kumbhnka. 
Bhusunda, the venerable old crow who was enjoying an excep¬ 
tionally long life, is supposed to instruct Yahstha Ln vi H 24 on the 
subject of prana _ He compares the body to a house with the ego 
(almmkara) as the householder. It is supposed to be supported 
by pillars of three kinds*, provided with nine doors {seven aper¬ 
tures in the head and two below) t tightly fitted with the tendons 
(sMJyw) as fastening materials and cemented with blood, flesh and 
fat. On the two sides of it there arc the two uadis f ida and pifigat& 9 
lying passive and unmanifested {nim&Ktt). There is also a machine 
(ymtra) of bone and flesh (asihi-nm/ma-maya) in the shape of three 
double lotuses (padma-yngma-traya) having pipes attached to them 
running both upwards and downwards and w ith their petals closing 
upon one another (atiyoHya^milat-komah-saddaia). When, it is slowly 

1 UTiTiJl/tnyi rutjyatah kfTprttrjt milla-rrhiddd rev dfumulu 

totofrtddam tiddki ittmv&b'&tft hljtirjt dhlratayd vmB. 

W ft liTTphhtt-fifi TGJFtfdyayt liftta-h}nfu tila yaihd 
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Yoga-vtiwfha, v. 91.66 and 67. 
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filled with air, the petals m tm v and by the movement of the petals 
the air increases. Thus increased, the air* passing upwards and 
downwards through different places* is differently named m prana, 
apdrni, £armnn y etc. It is ill the threefold machinery of the lotus 
of the heart {hft-padma-yantra-tritaye) that all the pram forces 
operate and spread forth upwards and downwards like the rays 
from the moon’s disc* They go out, return v repulse and draw 
and circulate. Located in the heart, die air is called prdtm: it is 
through its power dial there b the movement of the eyes, the opera¬ 
tion of the tactual sense, breathing through the nose, digesting of 
food and the power of speech 1 . The prana current of air stands 
for exhalation {rccaka) and the apana for inhalation ( pfiraka ) r and 
the moment of respite between the two operations is called hart- 
bhaka; consequently ( if the prana and apana can be made to cease 
there is an unbroken continuity of kumbhaka, But all the functions 
of the pram i, as well as the upholding of the body, are ultimately 
due to the movement of citta\ Though in its movement in the 
body the prdna is associated with air currents, still it is in reality 
nothing but the vibratory activity proceeding out of the thought- 
activity, and these two act and react upon each other, so that* if 
the vibratory activity of the body be made to cease, the thought- 
activity’ will automatically cease, and vice-versa. Thus through 
spanda-nifodha we have prana-nirodha and through prBna-nirodha 
we have tpanda^ntrodha* In the 1 oga-vdsiftha , jit, 13, 31 T rdya is 
said to be nothing but a vibratory entity (sfxmdateyat sa tod vdyak )* 
In v. 7S it is said that dtia and movement arc in reality one 
and die same, and are therefore altogether inseparable, like the 
snow and its whiteness, and consequently with the destruction of 
one the other is also destroyed. There are two ways of destroying 
the dttOy one by Yoga, consisting of the cessation of mental states, 
and the other by right knowledge. As water enters through the 
crevices of the earth, so air (rata) moves in the body through the 
nadts and is called prana . It is this prana air which, on account of 
its diverse functions and works, b differently named as apana , etc. 

\ h VI 2t4 T J| it curious to nois in fhil Connection that in the 

whole tiitritiire of the Ayur- ntdi there ii probably no patter where there h auth 
a clear description of the respiratory process-. Piipfdiusa, or lungs, are mefltiancd 
on ■ 11111,15 in SKrmta-xamIvUI r but none of their funciions and modes «f 

operation bj* at all mentioned. 1 1 ii probable that the discovery of l-hc 
mpirutory functions of the lun^a w** made by a school of Taught‘difTereiiE 
frorn that Qf Uie medical school. 

* Ibid, vr, is, 61^74, 
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But it is identical with cilia. From the movement of prana there 
ia the movement of dtta f and from that there is knowledge (samirid)* 
As regards the control of the movement of prana t the Yoga-tHsisfha 
advise several alternatives. Thus it holds that through concen¬ 
trating one's mind on one subject, or through fixed habits of long 
inhalation associated with meditation * or through exhaustive ex^ 
halation, or the practice of not taking breath and maintaining 
hatnbhaka, or through stopping the inner respiratory passage by 
attaching the tip of the tongue to the uvula L t or, again, through 
concentration of the mind or thoughts on the point between the 
two brows, there dawns ail of a sudden the right knowledge and 
tlic consequent cessation of prana activities 12 . 

Professor MacdpndJ, writing on prUna in the Vedic Index t 
voL ir, says, ** prana, properly denoting ‘breath/ is a term of wide 
and vague significance in Vedic literature/' In the narrow' sense 
prana denotes one of the vital airs, of which five are usually 
enumerated, via* prana , apma r vydmi, udana and u:mana. The 
exact sense of each of these breaths, when all are mentioned, cannot 
be determined . The word pr&na has sometimes merely the general 
sense of breath, even when opposed to apana. But its proper sense 
is beyond question " breathing forth/* 44 expiration/’ But, though 
in a few cases the word may have been used for "breath" in its 
remote sense, the general meaning of the word In the Upanijads 
is not air current, but some sort of biomotor force, energy or 
vitality often causing these air currents 5 . It would be tedious to 
refer to the large number of relevant Upanisad texts and to try 
to ascertain after suitable discussion their exact significance in each 

1 t&btyalftdj jjiht tiytjlfrcmiyti ghanfi&tfm 

tirdfn.'a - Titndkra-gat « prune prdna-tpamia nrmtihyntr* 

Yoga-v&iflkB, V, 7^. 25. 

1 It U tmpartant to notice in this connoetiem that moat of the fomu of prdn%- 
y&*m » herein deteribed, except the hafha-ynga process of arresting the inner 
sit by the tongue, otherwiK known « kh$*#rt-mQdrd r are the Mine at 

described in the rfrraj of PatsfijaH and the hhdjyn of VyUa; and ihil fact hat 
also been pointed out by the camrcicmniar An an J a bo d h c n d ra tlhiL^u So hia 
anameatiry on the above. 

1 Difference betw een prtf^o find rdyu, Aitarrya, (1.4 ; the nddk $4 prdnn, f. 4. 
Relation of pr&nti to Other function!. tunifliaki, |!„ j; prdn.j as fife, ||. g- 
j&rjjfa connected with PifjTi, II. Ilf prop* m the mmt important function of 
life, It. 14 ; p*arm jis CCCTIcfolHH**, in* 2 . Dnlinction Of rtdnkyv and mttkhya 
prti$a t Gkfruto&o. 11. i-q; the function of the five d<JyMi + in* 3-5; prffpo u fhe 
remit of food, | r 8. 4 - of water, \U 5- i. VT. 6. 5, V| r 7. 6 ;prti$a connected with 
HiMtifo , ba everything else connected Vfilh flrdAa, like ipckes of a wheel, Ejitad- 
dmnyaka, II, 5, t j; pr&ta sa strength, ibid, V + 14, 4- prd*to au force nmnrnu 
thrnui(h the itjfumnJ nenne, MniM r vi. 21; etc* 
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case. The best way to proceed therefore is to refer to the earliest 
traditional meaning of the word, as accepted by the highest Hindu 
authorities. I refer to the Vedmta-sUtra of Rada ray ana, which may 
be supposed to be the earliest research into the doctrines discussed 
in the Upanigad», Thus the F edtinta-fUira Y n. 4. 9 {nu rdyu-kriyr 
pfifiog upaddat), speaking of what may be the nature of prana, says 
that it is neither air current {rdyw} nor action (Ariyd), since pram 
has been considered as different from air and action (in the 
Upani^id$)< Sankara p commenting on this, says that from such 
passages as yah pranah ia cfa vdyuh panca 'vidhah prana puna vydna 
udanah summah (what is prana is rdyu and it is fivefold, prana, 
c?pdna y vyuna, uddna t samdna) t it may be supposed that rayu (air) 
is prMa, but it is not so p since in Chdndogya, m. 18. 4, it is stared 
that they are different* Again, it is not the action of the tenses, 
as the Samkhya supposes; for it is regarded as different from the 
senses m Mtindaka^u. 1.3, The passage which identifies vdyu with 
pram is intended to prove that it is the nature of vavu that has 
transformed itself into the entity known os j prana (just as die 
human body itself may be regarded as a modification or trans¬ 
formation of kpti, earth). It is not Pdyu t but, as V^caspati says, 
v&yu-hheda ” which Amalananda explains in his Vedanta-halpa- 
taru as rayoh parin3ma-rBpa-kfiya-vihfah w he, it is a particular 
evolutionary product of the category of rayu* Sankara's own state¬ 
ment is equally explicit on the point. He says, "v&yur evdyam 
adhyatmam apanrtah panca-vyilho vHe§dtmandvatfrfh&mdnah prana 
ndma bhmyafe na tattvdntaram ndpi vdyu-matram** i.e. it is Vdya 
which, having transformed itself into the body, differentiates 
itself into a group of five that is called vayu \ prdna is not alto¬ 
gether a different category, nor simply air + lit explaining the 
nature of prana m 11+4, 10-12, Sankara says that prana is not as in¬ 
dependent as jfva (soul), but performs every thing on its behalf, like 
a prime minister (rdja-mantrhaj jlvasya sarrdrtha-karamttvtm 
upakaranu-bhQfo na sratnnirah). Prana is not an instrument like 
the senses, which operate only in relation to particular objects; for, 
as is said in Chdttdogya, v. 1. 6, y, Brhad-dranyaka , tv* 3.1a and 
Brhad-dranyaka, l, 3, 19, when all the senses leave the body the 
prana continues to operate. It is diat by the functioning of which 
the existence of the soul in the body, or life {jiva-sthiti}^ and die 
passage of the jfea out of the body 1 or death (jiratkrdnti), are 
possible. The five v8ym are the five functionings of this vital 
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principle, just as the fivefold mental states of right knowledge, 
illusion, imagination (vikalpa), sleep and memory are the different 
states of the mind. Vicaspati, in commenting on VidSnta-sUtra, 
II- 4. 11 T says that it is the cause which upholds the body and ihe 
senses {dehendriya-vidharam-karanam pranah) f though it must be 
remembered that it has still other functions over and above the 
upholding of the body and the senses {m kevalam tarfrtndrtya- 
dhfiranam asya karyam, Vac, is pari, ibid.). In Vedania-sBtra* u. 
4. 13, it is described as being atomic (ana)^ which is explained 
by Sankara as “subtle" qti account of m pervading the 

whole body by its fivefold functionings. Yacaspati in explaining it 
$ay$ that it is called “atomic” only in a derivative figurative sense 
(tipararyaie) and only on account of its inaccessible or indefinable 
character (daradhigamata)* though pervading the whole body. 
Covindananda s in commenting upon Vcd&ttta-smm f ll, 4, 9, says 
that pranui is a vibrator)' activity which upholds the process of life 
and it has no other direct operation than that (parispanda-rupa- 
prtiTitirtilnuki'ihifTail avantara-vyaparabhavui) . This seems to be 
something like biomotor or life force. With reference to the 
relation of prana to the motor organs or faculties of speech, etc. t 
Sankara says that their vibratory activity is derived from prana 
(v^-adisu par Luanda-tdbhiwa pranay at tatvam, 11, 4, 19). There are 
some passages in the Vrdanta-sQtra which may lead us to think 
that the five v&yus may mean air currents, but that it is not so is 
evident from the fact that the substance of the prana is not air [etat 
pranadi- paAcahom akaiadi-gata-rajo- 'mtcbhyo miliubhya utptidyatc), 
and the rajas element is said to be produced from the five bliUtas, 
and the pranas are called kriyatmaka f or consisting of activity* 
Rama Ttrtha, coniinenting on the above passage of the Vedanta- 
sara , says that it is an evolutionary product of the essence of viiyu 
and the other bhBtas, but it is not in any seme the external air 
which performs certain physiological functions in the body {fatha 
muhhya-prano M pi vayor bahyasya sUimtmakmya vikaro na ictrira- 
madhye nabh&vnd ®f tti - liibha- m a t rtn a avast fata hdhya-v&yur 
Having proved that in Vedanta prana or any of the five vayus incans 
biomotor force and not air current* I propose now to turn to the 
Samkhya-Yoga. 

The Simkhya-Yoga differs from the Vedanta in rejecting the 
view that the pram is in any sense an evolutionary' product of the 
1 p. 105* Jacobi edition, Bombay t^i6 + 
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nature of vaytt. Thus Vijnanabliiksu in his VijndnSittrtit-hhdsya 
on I- ed&nta-tQtra, it, 4. 10, says that prana is called vayu because 
it is self-active like the latter {srataJi kriydvattvasa ubhayoh prdna- 
fSyvo/i sSjUlyat). Again, in 11 . 4 . 9 , he says that prana is neither air 
nor the upward or downward air current {muhhya-prano tm vayxth 
ttapi sariraiya Urdfiv-ddho-tganutna-laksariii fayu-kriyS), 

What is prana, then, according to Samkhya-Yoga? It is 
mnhautattva, which Is evolved from praJtrti, which is called btiddhi 
with reference to its intellective power and prana with reference 
to its power as activity. The so-called five ray us arc the different 
functionings of the mahat-lattva {samSnya-karya-sadttSrantim yat 
haranatn mahat-tattvtirn tasyaim rytti-bhedqft prarmpanadayah ; see 
Vtjftatimrla-bhafya, a. 4.1t). Again, referring to S&mkhya-ktaik&, 
29, we find that the five vdyus are spoken of as the common func¬ 
tioning of huddhi, ahamkijia and manas, and Vacaspati says that 
the five vdyus are their life. This means that the three, huddhi, 
ahamkdra and menus, are each energizing, in their own way. and 
it is the joint operation of these energies that is called the fivefold 
prana which upholds the body. Thus in this view also prana is 
biomotor force and no air current. The special feature of this 
view is that this biomotor forte is in essence a mental energy 
consisting of the specific functionings of huddhi, ahamkdra and 
tntmaf 1 . It is due to the evolutionary activity of aailahkarana. 
In support of this view the Sdmkhya-provacana-hhdsya, It. 31, 
Vydsa-bhdfya, ill. 39, Vacaspati’s Tattra^aisdradi , Bhiksu's Yoga- 
vartUkii, and Nagesa a Cfiaya■ vyakhyd thereon may be referred 
to. It w true, no doubt, that sometimes inspiration and expiration 
o external air are also called pram ; but that is because in inspira¬ 
tion and expiration the function of prana is active or it vibrates, It 
is thus the entity which moves and not mere motion that is called 
praya*. Ramanuja agrees with Sankara in holding that pram is 
not air (royu), but a transformation of the nature of air. But it 
should be noted that this modification of air is such a modification 
as can only he known by Yoga methods 3 . 

The V aisesika, however, holds that it is the external air which 


f"? ,^* e £ ar nkhya~kdrikJ, 29 compare* ihe action of 
* With > mclond in a cage which mov« the cage: 
wfweM * t(1 V*4a*ta-rttra, u. 4. 9. 

, on Vrddmta^Btra, it. 4 . 8. 

prahoiika O f t ^f i ‘^’ a, f ,ta ‘hatapii l SJ-JJ, and alio UdmSmqQ-bhilfyct and Snt*- 
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according to its place in the body performs various physiological 
functions 1 . The medical authorities also support the view that 
vayu is a sort of driving and upholding power- Thus the Bhdva- 
prakdia describes t H Jtyu as follows: It takes quickly the dogas, 
dttdius and die mains from one place to another* is subtle, com¬ 
posed of rajo-guna ; is dry, cold, light and moving. By its move¬ 
ment it produces all energy* regulates inspiration and expiration 
and generates all movement and action* and by upholding the 
keenness of the senses and the dh&tu$ holds together the heat* 
senses and the mind 2 . Yahata in his AjiMga-unugrdka also regards 
vayu as the one cause of all body movements* and there is nothing 
to suggest that he meant air currents 3 4 . The long description of 
Caraka (L 12), as will be noticed in the next chapter, seems to 
suggest that he considered the v3yu as the constructive and 
destructive force of the universe* and as fulfilling the same kinds of 
functions inside the body as well. It is not only a physical force 
regulating the physiological functions of the body, but is also the 
mover and controller of the mind in all its operations, as knowing* 
feeling and willing. Su^ruta holds that it is iit itself avyuhia 
(unman ifested or unknowable), and that only its actions as 
operating in the body are manifested [avyakto vyakta-karmd co). 

In the Yog^M>Snfjha i as we have already seen above, prana or 
vdyu is defined as that entity which vibrates (spandate yat sa tad 
rayu/j,II]» 13) and it has no other reality than vibration. Prana itself 
is* again, nothing but the movement of the intellect as afumk&ra 1 . 

Prana is essentially of the nature of vibration (5panda)^ and 
mind b but a form of prana energy* and so by the control of the 
mind the five vdyas are controlled*. The Saiva authorities also 
agree with the view that prdna is identical with cognitive activity, 
which passes through the (nerves) and maintains all the body 
movement and the movement of the senses. Thug Kscmaraja says 
that it is the cognitive force which passes in the form of prana 
through the nddis f and he refers to Bha^a Kalla fa as also holding 
the same view, and prStta is definitely spoken of by him as force 
(ktitila-vdhini prana-iakfih}*. Sivopadhyaya in his Vkrti on the 


1 Ny faa-kmtdiih of Srldhnni, p. 4#. 

* BhiH'a'*prakaMa t SenV cdilicn, Calcutta, p. 47. 

* V&hafaa AnaAffa-iiBpgTtiha and the conmcn cary by Iritlij, Trichar, 1^14, 

pp. 213. 

* in. 14. 

4 111. 43, 4+* 


1 Ibid. v. 13, ifi. 
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Vijnarta-bkahava also describes prana as force (iakti), and the 
l ijnitiui-bftairtitMi itself does the same 1 . Bhatta A ruin da in his 
Vi^Sna-hjiumudi describes prana as a functioning of the mind 
(citta-ertu). 


Stages of Progress, 


h. has been already said that the study of philosophy and 
association with saintly characters are the principal means with 
which a beginner has to set out on hb toil for the attainment of 
salvation. In the first stage {prathamd bhtimikH) the enquirer has to 
increase hb wisdom by study and association with saintly persons. 
The second stage is the stage of critical thinking {ziicaninfi ); the 
third is that of the mental practice of dissociation from all passion*, 
etc, {{isanga-hftavami) \ the fourth stage {vilUpanl) is that in which 
through a right understanding of the nature of truth the world-ap¬ 
pearance shows itself to be false; the fifth stage b that in which the 
saint is in a state of pure knowledge and bliss {iuddhasafTwit-mayS- 
iwnda-rQpa), This stage is that of the jivun-mukta, in which the 
saint may be said to be half-asleep and half-awake {nrdha-supto- 
prahuddhu) n The sixth stage b that in which the saint is in a state 
nf pure b1b$; it is a state which is more like that of deep dreamless 
sleep {sttsupta-iadria-sthtl). The seventh stage is the last transcen¬ 
dental state {tury&tua) % which cannot be experienced by any saint 
while he is living. Of these the first three stages are called die 
wa g state (jagrat), the fourth stage is called the dream state 
(mapnd), the fifth stage b called the dreamless (mptptd) state s die 
sixth stage is an unconscious state called the turya^ and the Seventh 
stage is called the turydfita 3 + 

Desire (icchtf) is at the root of all our troubles. It b like a mad 
elephant rushing through our system and trying to destroy it. 
The senses arc like its young, and the instinctive root inclinations 
\t&3Qtta) are like its flow of ichor. It can only be conquered by 
die close application of patience (dhahya), Desire means the 
imaginations of the mind, such as “ let this happen to me," and 
this u also called sankalpa. The proper way to stop this sort of 
imagining is to cease by sheer force of will from hoping or desiring 
in t lis Tikimier, and for this one has to forget his memory \ for 


’ I Vftixa-bhaiTiiTKi and Vivftf, Vfiisc Gy. 
on the %tddhafia yam rjf I 5 ’4 s . and also Dhmkan and Ktimnrsdrl 
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so tong as memory continues Such hopes and desires cannot be 
stopped. The last stage, when all movement has ceased (tupanda) 
and all thoughts and imaginations have ceased T is a state of un¬ 
consciousness (avedanam) 1 . Yoga is abo defined as the ultimate 
state of unconsciousness (ae ! fJaffa), the eternal state when every¬ 
thing else has ceased 2 . In this state dtta is destroyed, and one is 
reduced to the ultimate entity of consciousness; and thus, being 
free of a]] relations and differentiations of subject and object, 
one has no knowledge in this state, though it is characterized as 
bodkdtmako {identical with consciousness). This last state is indeed 
absolutely indescribable (aiyapadeiya), though it is variously de¬ 
scribed as the state of Brahman, Siva, or the realization of the 
distinction of prakpti and pumsa J , The Yoga-tads fha t however, 
describes this state not as being essentially one of bliss, hut as a state 
of unconsciousness unthinkable anil indescribable. It is only the 
fifth state that manifests itself as being of the nature of dttanda; 
the sixth state is one of unconsciousness t which, it seerns, can 
somehow be grasped; but the seventh is absolutely transcendental 
and Indescribable. 

The division of the progressive process into seven stages 
naturally reminds one of the seven stages of profits (wisdom) in 
Patanjali's Yoga-stitra and Vydsa-bkosya. The seven stages of 
prajM are there divided into two parts, the first containing four 
and the second three. Of these the four are psychological and the 
three are ontological, showing the stages of the disintegration of 
tit to before its final destruction or ritta-vimukti*. Here also the 
first four stages, ending with tddpani, arc psychological, whereas 
the last three stages represent the advance of the evolution of dtta 
towards its final disruption. But, apart from this, it does not seem 
that there is any one to one correspondence of the prajfia states 
of the Yoga-vasifpta with those of Patanjali. The Yoga-vasisths 
occasionally mentions the name Yogs as denoting the highest state 
and defines it m the ultimate state of unconsciousness (mrdanum 
vidtir yogam) or as the cessation of the poisonous effects of desire 5 . 
In the first half of the sixth book, chapter 125, the ultimate state 
is described as the state of universal negation (sarvapahrtava)* 
Existence of dtta is pain, and Its destruction bliss; the destruction 

1 vi. 126. 1 ffm/. vi. i^6 r - 1 Ibid* vi. 126 1 71-71. 

* Sec my History 0/ Indian Phiiasophy, nol. j, C’anibfidRc, 1^22 1 p, ^73* 

1 . «CfcdnOQH vfycgayt yoga-TTtknuknm . Yipffl■ t'&JtfjJkti, VI, yf. l ; a]io 

ibid. VI. 126. 99. 
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of citta by cessation of knowledge—a state of neither pain nor 
pleasure nor any intermediate state—a state as feelingless as that 
of the stone (paftmava t-tamam ), U the ultimate state aimed at 1 . 

Karma* according to the Yaga-vamthaM nothing but thought- 
activity manifesting itself as subject-object knowledge. Abandon¬ 
ment of karma therefore means nothing short of abandonment of 
though [-activity or the process of knowledge 1 - Cessation of karma 
thus means the annihilation of knowledge. The stirring of hama 
or activity of thought is without any cause; but it is due to this 
activity that die ego and all other objects of thought come into 
being; the goal nf all our endeavours should be the destruction of 
all knowledge, the unconscious, Mone-)ike knowlcdgeless state*. 

As there are seven progressive stages, so there are also seven 
kinds of beings according to the weakness or strength of their 
vdsanm. There are svapna~jdgara t sanhalpa-jiigara^ kttala- 
j£grat-stkiia t araj-jagrat-tihita, ghuna-jagrat-sthita p jagrat-svapna 
and kftna-j&garaka . Svapna-jagara (dream-awake) pcrsonsarc those 
who in some past state of existence realised in dream experience all 
our present states of being and worked as dream persons (svapna- 
naray The commentator in trying to explain this says that it is not 
impossible; for everything is present everywhere in the spirit, so it is 
prrsstble that we, as dream persons of their dream expen cnee, shuuld 
be present in their minds in their v&Sand forms ( tad-antah-kartifte 
E&StmBttiwnH siJritahy. As both past and present have no existence 
except in thought, time is in thought reversible, so that our exist¬ 
ence at a time future to theirs does not necessarilv prevent their 
having an experience of us in dreams. For die limitations of time 
and space do not hold for thought, and as dements in thought 
even thing exists everywhere (farnm mrvatra vidyat*)** Ey dreams 
these persons may experience changes of life and even attain to 
final cm and pation . The secon d class, the mAkalpafagOrm* are those 
who without sleeping can by mere imagination continue to con¬ 
ceive all sorts of activities and existences, and may ultimately 
attain emancipation. The third class* the keoala~}Sgaras w are those 
who are bom in this life for the first time. When such beings pass 

1 Thj* turtyfimn itage iHauld not He confuted with the listh of mpipti* 

which ii often dwcribetf as a tfafle of pure blits r 

ittn'ojfft fatnnt 3 n 4 in f* btfam uft/rmam 

rritrjlpam tttQyitV&ntiU tat ah tpottdnh prot:aTtatt T 

y^u-odji>;Aia^ vi. k + a. 26, 

* IHd* tn. 15, itf. ■* Ibid r 2. 50. 9, * Ibid. 
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through more than one life, they are called ara-jSg&tu. Such 
beings, on account of their sins, may be bom as trees, etc,, in 
which ease they are called ghdnii-]Qgortts^ I hose of such beings 
suffering rebirth who by study and good association attain right 
knowledge are called jagratsfopno-sthtta] and finally, those that 
have reached the iurytt state of deliverance are called kslna-jogotaka. 
Bondage (bcindha), according to the YogwSstftha, remains so 
long as our knowledge has an object associated with it, and de¬ 
liverance {mukta) is realized when knowledge is absolutely and 
ultimately dissociated from all objects and remains in its tran¬ 
scendent purity, having neither an object nor a subject 1 . 


Methods of Right Conduct. 

The Yoga-vOmthn docs not enjoin severe asceticism or the 
ordinary kinds of religious gifts, ablutions or the like for the realiza¬ 
tion of our highest ends, which can only be achieved by the control 
of attachment (rdga), antipathy {duesa), ignorance {tamah), anger 
(krodha), pride (mada), and jealousy (matsarya), followed by the 
right apprehension, of the nature of reality*. So long as the mind 
is not chastened bv the ctearing out of all evil passions, the per¬ 
formance of religious observances leads only to pride and vanity 
and does not produce any good. The essential duty of an enquirer 
consists in energetic exertion for the achievement of the highest 
end, for which he must read the rightsort of scriptures (mc-dtafni) 
and associate with good men*. He should somehow continue his 
living and abandon even the slightest desire of enjoyment {bhoga- 
gandham p<irityajet) t wd should continue critical thinking (tiedra). 
On the question whether knowledge or work ,jnartti or karma, is to 
be accepted for the achievement of the highest end, the Yoga- 
vSsiffha does not, like Sankara, think that the two cannot jointly 
be taken up, but on the contrary emphatically Says that, just as 

* fftfWOya jfttydUyillfrfr tmdJia Ity nhhtdhlyaU 

mokja ity Midhtyate, 

Yitfa-Vfciffha, Yl. n, 190. i, 

* jtu -paum}-pray 01 tuna viptkmn t ik&firtd 

flJ jnfiytUit T&ma na Utpah^mUna-kuntiabhih. 

Ibid, in, 6. ^ 

- Gwd men are dcimtd in the a* 

d?it 1'1/171 tuj&BB+p rjJyd hkJk ifidhcsrri pracaKfali 

HJ vitiiUih in s&dhuh Ijd* pta^titnpna gfrjiirayet* 

Jbfd , m. fr. 20. 
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a bird flies with its two wings* so an enquirer can reach Ids goal 
through the joint operation of know ledge and work 1 * 

I he main object of the enquirer being the destruction of cilia 7 
all his endeavours should be directed towards the uprooting of 
instinctive root inclinations which are the very substance 

and root of the citta. The realisation of the truth ({aUza-jnana}, the 
destruction of the v&sanas and the destruction of the rilte all mean 
the same identical state and are in ter dependent on one another, 
so that none of them can be attained without the other. So, aban¬ 
doning the desire for enjoyment, one has to try for these three 
together; and for this one has to control one's desires on one hand 
and practise breath-control (prana - n irodhtna ) on the other; and 
these two would thus jointly co-operate steadily towards the final 
goal. Such an advancement is naturally slow, but this progress t 
provided it is steady, is to be preferred to any violent efforts to 
33 - cn (hafhii) the result*. Great stress is also laid on the necessity 
ui self-criticism as a means of loosening the bunds of desire and 
the false illusions of world-appearance and realizing the dissocia¬ 
tion from attachment 


Yoga-vasiatha + Sankara Vedan ta and Buddhist 
Vijnanavada^ 

To a superficial reader the idealism of the Yagfrt&riftha may 
appear to be identical with the Vedanta as interpreted by Sankara; 
and m some of the later Vedanta works of the Sankara school, such 
as ibe Jhim-mukti-viveka , etc , so large a number of questions dealt 
^ m dKl occur that one does not readily imagine 

that there may be any difference between this idealism and that 
of Sankara. This point therefore needs some discussion. 

I he main features of hankands idealism consist in the doctrine 
that the self-manifested subject-objectless intelligence forms the 
ultimate and unchangeable substance of both the mind {miahha- 
and^ the external wnrld. Whatever there is of change and 
mutation is outside of this Intelligence, which is also the Reality, 
ut nevertheless, changes arc found associated widi this reality 
or rahmarijSuch as the external forms of objects and the diverse 
menta states. These are mutable and have therefore a different 
kind of indescribable existence from Brahman; but still they are 

Yofa-vOaj^ I. 7, 3 . * /fcri/. v + 91. 1 [hid. v. 93* 
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somehow essentially of a positive nature 1 , Sankara f s idealism does 
not allow him to deny the existence of external objects as apart 
from perceiving minds, and he does not adhere to the doctrine of 
esse eslpercipi. Thus he severely criticises the views of the Buddhist 
idealists, who refuse to believe in the existence of external objects 
as apart from the thoughts which seem to represent them. Some 
of these arguments are of great philosophical interest and remind 
one of similar arguments put forth by a contemporary British 
Neo-realist in refutation of Idealism. 

The Buddhists there are made to argue as follows: When two 
entities are invariably perceived simultaneously they are identical; 
now knowledge and its objects are perceived simultaneously; 
therefore the objects are identical with their percepts. Our ideas 
have nothing in the external world to which they correspond, and 
their existence during dreams, when the sense-organs are uni¬ 
versally agreed to be inoperative, shows that for the appearance of 
ideas the operation of the sense-organs, indispensable for estab¬ 
lishing connection with the so-called external world, is unneces¬ 
sary. If it is asked how, if there are no external objects, can the 
diversity of percepts be explained, the answer is that such diversity 
may be due to the force of vasanas or the special capacity of the 
particular moment associated with the cognition 1 . If the so-called 
external objects are said to possess different special capacities 
which would account for the diversity of percepts, the successive 
moments of the mental order may also be consi dered as possessing 
Special distinctive capacities which would account for the diversity 
of percepts generated by those cognition moments. In dreams it 
is these diverse cognition moments which produce diversity of 
percepts. 

Sankara, in relating the above argument of the Buddhist idealist, 
says that external objects arc directly perceived In pH our per¬ 
ceptions, and how then can they' be denied? In answer to this, 
if it is held that there is no object for the percepts excepting the 
sensations, or that the existence of anything consists in its being 
perceived, that can be refuted by pointing to the Fact that the inde¬ 
pendent existence of the objects of perception, as apart from their 
being perceived, can be known from the perception itself, since the 

* See the account of Sankara Vedanta in my .4 History of Indian PkBouphy, 
v»l, l, Cambridge, 1922, chapter X. 

1 Katyacid era jfidntt -kftmMya so ttidfitt)) tUmitrthydtiioyo rshaml -parin ttmah, 
Bhdman, 11. ft. s8- 
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perceiving of an object is not the object itself; it La always felt that 
the perception of the blue is different from the blue which is 
perceived; the blue stands forth as die object of perception and 
the two can never be identical. This is universally felt and acknow¬ 
ledged, and the Buddhist idealist, even while trying to refute it> 
admits it in a way .since he says that what is inner perception appears 
as if it exists outside of us, externally * If externality as such never 
existed, how could there be an appearance of it in consciousness? 
When all experiences testify to this difference between knowledge 
and its object, the inner mental world of thoughts and ideas and 
the external world of objects, how can such a difference be denied ? 
You may see a jug or remember it: the mental operation in these 
two cases varies* but the object remains the same 1 , 

Tlic above argument of Sankara against Buddhist idealism 
conclusively proves that he admitted the independent existence of 
objects, which did not owe their existence to anybody's knowing 
them* External objects had an existence different from and inde¬ 
pendent of the existence of the diversity of our ideas or percepts h 
But the idealism of the Yoga-vast^fha is more like the doctrin e of 
the Buddhist idealists than die idealism of Sankara. For according 
to the Ytiga-oBsiftha it is only ideas that havesomesortof existence. 
Apart from ideas or percepts there is no physical or external world 
having a separate or independent existence. Esse est per dpi is the 
doctrine of the Y&gn-vasiffha, while Sankara most emphatically 
refutes such a doctrine. A later exposition of Vedanta by Prakii- 
ananda, known as Vtd&nla-tiddhanta-mukt&vall, Seems to derive 
its inspiration from the Yoga-v&risfka in its exposition of Vedanta 
on lines similar to die idealism of die YogebvUtiffka, hy denying the 
existence of objects not perceived 

Prakaiananda disputes the ordinarily accepted view that cognition 
of objects arises out of the contact of senses with objects; for 
objects for him exist only so long as they are perceived* be, there 
is no independent external existence of objects apart from their 
perception. All objects have only perceptual existence (pratiilka- 
sattva). Both Frakasananda and the Yoga-vdmt}m deny the 
existence of objects when they are not perceived, while Sankara 
not only admits their existence* but also holds that they exist in 
the same form m which they are known; and this amounts vir¬ 
tually to the admission that our knowing an object does not add 

i hhaiya on the Brtjhma-tfitrtij II. j.. 

SttitWiintu^muktuvatl. See Tht Jtauftf, new aerm, vcL pp m ri^Ijp. 
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anything to it or modify it to any extent, except that it becomes 
known to u$ through knowledge. Things are what they arc, even 
though they may not be perceived. This is in a way realism. The 
idealism of Sankara's Vedanta consists in this, that he held thar 
the Brahman is the immanent self within us, which transcends all 
changeful experience and is also ultimate reality underlying all 
objects perceived outside of us in the external world. Whatever 
forms and characters there are in our experience, internal as well 
as external, have an indescribable and indefinite nature which 
passes by the name of may a 1 . Sankara Vedanta takes it for granted 
that that alone is real which is unchangeable; what is changeful s 
though it is positive p is therefore unreal. The world is only unreal 
in that special sense; mSya belongs to a category different from 
affirmation and negation t namely the category of the indefinite. 

The relation of the real, the Brahman! to this maya in 
Sankara Vedanta is therefore as indefinite as the jwiyd; the real 
is the unchangeable, but how the changeful forms and characters 
become associated with it or what is their origin or what is their 
essence, Sankara is not in a position to tell us. The Yoga-vdsisfha 
however holds that formless and characterless entity is the ultimate 
truth; k is said to be the Brahman, at , or void (iQnya ); but* 
whatever It may be, it is this characterless entity which is the 
ultimate truth. This ultimate entity is associated with an energy 
of movement, by virtue of which it can reveal all the diverse forms 
of appearances. The relation between the appearances and the 
reality is not external, indefinite and indescribable, as it is to 
Sankara, but the appearances, which are but the unreal and 
illusory manifestations of the reality, are produced by the opera¬ 
tion of this inner activity of the characterless spirit, which is in 
itself nothing but a subject-objectless pure consciousness. But thb 
inner and immanent movement does not seem to have any dia¬ 
lectic of its own, and no definite formula of the method of its 
operation for its productions can be given ; the imaginary shapes 
of ideas and objects, which have nothing but a mere perceptual 
existence, are due not to a definite order, but to accident or chance 
{k&kutahya). Such a conception is indeed very barren, and it is 
here that the system of the Yoga-vtiiijfha is particularly defective. 
Another important defect of the system is that it does not either 
criticize knowledge or admit its validity, and the characterless 
entity which forms its absolute b never revealed in experience, 

1 Set my A Hilary of Indian thnfotophy, Vtal. I, cfo. X. 
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With Sankara the case is different; for he holds chat this absolute 
Brahman is also the self which is present in every experience and is 
immediate and self-revealed, But the absolute of the Yoga+v&riflha 
i$ characterless and beyond experience. The state of final emancipa¬ 
tion, the seventh stage, is not a stage of bliss,, like the Brahmnhood 
of the Vedanta, but a state of characterlessness and vacuity almost. 
In several places in the work it is said that this ultimate state is 
differently described by various systems as Brahman* distinction 
of pfakrti and purti^pure lijfiana and void fiuttya), while in truth 
it is nothing but a characterless entity. Instate of mukii (emanci¬ 
pation) is therefore described, as we have already seen above. as 
pofamvat or like a stone! which strongly reminds us of the 
Vaiiestka view of mukti . On the practical side it lays great stress 
on pauruja, or exertion of free-will and energy* It emphatically 
denies dama as having the power of weakening ptiuru$a or even 
exerting a superior dominating force* and it gives us a new view 
of karma as meaning only thought-activity, As against Sankara, it 
holds that knowledge (jfiEtta) and karma maybe combined together* 
and that they are not for two different classes of people, but are 
both indispensable for each and every right-minded enquirer. The 
principal practical means for the achievement of the highest end of 
the Ycga-vSsiftka are the study of philosophical scripture* asso¬ 
ciation with good men and self-criticism, ft denounces external 
religious observances without the right spiritual exertions as being 
worse than useless- Its doctrine of esse est perdpi and that no 
experiences have any objective validity outside of themselves, that 
there arc no external objects to which they correspond and that 
all are but forms of knowledge, reminds us very' strongly of 
what this system owes to V 'ijnlnaylda Buddhism. But* while an 
important VijMnavada work like the Lafikatratara-sfftTa tries to 
explain through its various categories the origin of the various 
appearances in knowledge, no such attempt is made in the Yaga- 
u Ssiffha, where it is left to chance. It is curious that in the Sanskrit 
account of \ijnanavMa by Hindu writers* such as Vacaspati and 
others* these important contributions of the system are never re¬ 
ferred to either for the descriptive interpretation of the system or 
for its refutation- While there are thus unmistakable influences of 
V ijnimavada and Gaudapada on the Yoga-Vtisifffui , it seems to have 
developed in close association with th c Saiva, as i ts doc trip e of spanda * 
or immanent activity, so clearly show's. This point will, however, 
be more fully discussed in my treatment of Saiva philosophy- 


CHAPTER XIII 

SPECULATIONS IN THE MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


It may be urged that the speculations of the thinkers of the 
medical schools do not deserve to be recorded in a History of 
Indian Philosophy. Bui die force of such an objection will lose 
much in strength if it is remembered that medicine was the most 
important of all the physical sciences which were cultivated in 
ancient India, was directly and intimately connected with the 
Samkhya and Vaise$ika physics anti was probably the origin of the 
logical speculations subsequently codified in the Nyaya-sUtras 1 * 
'Ilic literature contains* moreover, many other interesting ethical 
instructions and reveals a view of life which differs considerably 
from that found in tvorks on philosophy; further, it treats of many 
other interesting details which thrown flood of light on die scholastic 
methods of Indian thinkers. Those, again, who are aware of the 
great importance of Ha^ha Yoga or Tamra physiology or anatomy 
in relation to some of die Yoga practices of those schools will no 
doubt be interested to know for purposes of comparison or con- 
treat the speculations of the medical schools on kindred points of 
interest. Their speculations regarding embryology, heredity and 
other such points of general enquiry are likely to prove interesting 
even to a student of pure philosophy. 


Ayur-veda and the Atharva-Veda. 

SusruLi says that Ayur-veda (the science of life) is an itpunga 
of the Atkarva* 1 r eda and originally consisted of ioo t ooo verses 
m one thousand chapters and was composed by Brahma before 
he created all beings {Sidruta-sumhila, r t* 5)* What upMga 
exactly means in this connection cannot easily be satisfactorily 
explained. Dalhana (a.d. itoo) in explaining the w r ord in his 
N%bandka-samgraha y says that an upanga is a smaller aftga (part)— 
"atigam eva alpaitSd upangam." Thus, while hands and legs are 
regarded as aAgtu, the toes or the palms of the hands are called 
upanga* The Atharva- Veda contains six thousand verses and about 

1 The system of Sirpkhya phtfofgphy iiiught in Curukasa7nJfHa t iy, i, hm 
already been de±crjb«| irk The £l»l vt>3unie of Uie presciic wurk, pp. 
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one thousand prose lines, If the Ayur-vedi originally contained 
100,000 verses,it cannot be called an j ipfotga nf the Atharxa- Veda, 
if ttpartgii is to mean a small appendage, as Dalhana explains it. 
For, far from being a small appendage, it was more than ten times 
as extensive as the Atharva- Veda. Caraka, in discussing the nature 
of Ayur-veda, says that there was never a time when life did 
not exist or when intelligent people did not exist, and so there 
were always plenty of people who knew about life, and there 
were always medicines which acted on the human body according 
to the principles which we find enumerated in the Ayur-veda, 
Ayur-veda was not produced at any time out of nothing, but 
there was always a continuity of the science of life; when we 
hear of its being produced, it can only be with reference to a 
beginning of the comprehension of its principles by Some original 
thinker or the initiation of a new course of instruction at the 
hands of a gifted teacher. The science of life has always been in 
existence, and there have always been people who understood it in 
their own way; it is only with reference to its first systematised 
comprehension or instruction that it may be said to have a be¬ 
ginning 1 . Again,Caraka distinguishes Ayur-veda as a distinct Veda, 
which is superior to the other Vedas because it gives us life, which 
is the basis of all other enjoyments or benefits, whether they be of 
this world or of another 1 . Vagbhata, the elder, speaks of Ayur-veda 
not as an updttga, but as an upaveda of the Aiharva- Veda*. The 
Maha-hhdrata, n. u. 33, speaks of upaveda, and Nilakanfha, ex¬ 
plaining this,says that there are four upaeedas, Ayur-vedaDhartur* 
veda, Gdndhurva and Arthit-idstra. Brahma-vctivorta , a S ate r pur ana , 
says that after creating the Rk, Yajus, Sama and Atharva Ilrahm^ 
created tile Ayur-veda as die fifth Veda*. Roth has a quotation in 
his Worterbuch to die effect that Brahma taught Ayur-veda, which 
Was a vedanga, in all its eight parts 5 . 


’ Carakil, [. 3a. 14. This pAissge seems to be at variance with Caraka, 1. 1,6: 
for it supposes tint diseases also erisied always, white Car aka, [, 1 , 6 supposes 
Ujat diseases brake out at a certain point of rime. Is it an addition hy the reviser 
i^lunUF 

■ Cctrakdi , 1 . 1.» 42 und Ayur-veda Oi Qtkrupliii on it_ 

In I . S, Gopatho-BrAhmana, 1. io b hciwtvtr, Tnenricns 
live vcdai t Viz. SvrpG-i tifa, Ptf&awda, Amra-Vtda 1 /rifafar-wdta ind Fitrfina- 

rtdn, probably m th* *«iae of upavtda, fern Ayurveda u not mentioned in thi# 
connentjehn. 


; Brvhma-iHiivaTtii-pufSnA , |. i6, 9, to. 

Br./W HjtafeuiK ayur^ed,im dtt&flfa. This ciuolsticn, which 

occurs in (he Wdrtnhuth m connection with the word frur-irju, could not 
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We thm find that Ayur veda was regarded by some as a Veda 
superior to the other Vedas and respected by their followers as a 
fifth Veda, as an upaveda of the Atharva-Veda t as an independent 
upaveda, as an updAga of the A tkarva* Veda and lastly as a vedaftga. 
All that can be understood from these conflicting references is 
that it was traditionally believed that there was a Veda known as 
Ayuf-veda which was almost co-existent with the other Vedas t was 
entitled to great respect^ and was associated with the Afhana- Veda 
in a special way. It seems, however* that the nature of this asso^ 
darion consisted in the fact that both of them dealt with the curing 
of diseases and the attainment of long life; the one principally by 
incantations and charms, and the other by medicines. What Susruta 
understands by calling Ayur-vcda an updnga of the Atkarm-V*d& 
is probably nothing more than this. Both the Atharva-Veda and 
Ayur-vcda dealt with the curing of diseases, and this generally 
linked them together in the popular mind* and f the former being 
the holier of the two* on account of its religious value, the latter 
was associated with it as its literary accessory. Dari I a Bhaita, in 
commenting upon Kattsika-sStra^ 25. 2* gives us a hint as to what 
may have been the points of contact and of difference between 
Ayur-veda and die Atharva- Veda. Tims he says that there are two 
kinds of diseases; those that are produced by unwholesome diet, 
and those produced by aim and transgressions. The Ayur-vcda 
was made for curing the former* and the Atharvan practices for the 
latter 1 . Caraka himself counts penance [prdyas-ritfa) as a name of 
medicine (bhejaja) and Cakrapini, in commenting on this* says that 
as prayas-atra removes the diseases produced by sins, so medicines 
(bhejaja) also remove diseases, and thuspritya£-atfa is synonymous 
with bhesaja 2 . 

But tvhat is this Ayur-veda? We now possess only the 
treatises of Canika and Sujruta, as modified and supplemented by 
later revisers. But Susruta tells us that Brahma had originally 
produced the Ayur-veda* which contained 100,000 verses spread 
over one thousand chapters, and then, finding the people weak 
in intelligence and short-lived,1ater on divided it into eight subjects, 

be verified owing io some ofiussiem in the reference. It should be noted ihat 
fcddiigu u generally used Id mean the m\x adgas, vir, K<dpa r iy4koraria l 

Ehnndai „ Jyoti} and Sintkla. 

1 dvi-prakdrd vyddhayah aiuhkammtt&J ££ti; iatm dhdrn* 

ramuttf&indtfi nntamya dywvedojp eahdra ad hut ma - j qmu tth tin ujyr (u idtiramidam 
uryau. DariJm's. comment on Kauitka-tSttra^ 35- a. 

1 Cat aka, VI* I. j ind Ayiir-^da-dlpthd, ibid. 
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viz. surgery (iafya) t treatment of diseases of the head (ialakya\ 
treatment of ordinary diseases ( k&ya-cikj f T the processes of 
counteracting the influences of evil spirits {hhUt$-vidyd) 9 treatment 
of child diseases {katm&ra-bkftya) f antidotes to poisons f agada- 
imttra) f the science of rejuvenating the body {rasdyana) and the 
science of acquiring sex-strength (vtijlkaranay. The statement of 
Susruta that Ayur-veda was originally a great work in which the 
later subdivisions of its eight different kinds of studies were not 
differentiated seems to be fairly trustworthy. The fact that Ayur¬ 
veda is called an up&figa , an upavedo , or a vedafiga also points to its 
existence in some state during the period when the Vedic literature 
was being composed, W e hear of compendiums of medicine as early 
as the PrStiiSkkyas t . It is curious,, however, that nowhere in the 
Upartisads or the \ edas does the name g * Ayur-veda lh occur, though 
different branches of study are mentioned in the former 3 h The 
Aa^anga Avur-veda h t however, mentioned in the MakS-bh&rata, 
and the three constituents (dfttffii), u §yu (wind), pitta (bile) and 
stesman (mucus), are also mentioned; there is reference to a theory 
that by these three the body is sustained and that by their decay the 
body decays {eUtth hflnaii ca ksiyate), and Rrsnatneya is alluded to as 
being die founder of medical science (cikitsitam)*. One of the earliest 
Systematic mentions of medicines on mixed with incantations and 
charms is to be found in the j Maha-vaggn of the Vmayo*Pifalm t 
where the Buddha is prescribing medicines for his disciples 11 , 

1 hese medicines are of a simple nature, but they bear undeniable 
marks of methodical arrangement. We are also told there of a 
surgeon, named Akajagotto, who made surgical operations (sattha* 
kurnma) on fistula {hhagandaru), In Rockh ill's Life of the Buddha 
we hear at Jivaka as having studied medicine in the Taxi la Univer- 

1 Suimsa-saiphttd, i, t, 5-9, 

l6 + 54 (55), mentioned by Si loom fie Id in Tfte Alharva^ 
V§da and Copaiba-Brdhrm^i, p. 10. The name of the medical work mentioned 

35 .SuWlffilJG. 

1 Afortfraro trl ma-rtdam SlhanamU fdlurtham 

pct&camiup rtddnfiifl tedam pi try am rfisim dmiraifi mdks'ip uflko^ 
tn yam ekayatmrp deva ttdyurp hruhma-ridy dtft hhfita-Txdy&m kfattra-uidydip 
mik^irti.udyitrn mpa-dem.janaChdttdpgVO, Vn. t. 1. Of these 
bMtit't'idyd is counted bs QfW of the tight Umfrut of Aytur-vcda, ns find it in 

ttlc fuLirstia-unfihitij or slsewhett, 

t- l :\ tah f- /?hr!ra ‘ a 'n-tt‘ 3s5.Ji11.343. S 6 . S7.1m.j10.ir. Krsnitrey* Li referred 
n vj. if, 139, find CakrupOni, cornmeniinp an rhi* T sm that 

n^nin*tfeya and Atreya art two authorities who are different from Atrcva 
Funfljviiu, thpRTrjt teacher of the Caraka-mflMtd. 

I iiWya-Ptfaku r r V|« 1-14. 
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sity under Atreya 1 . That even at the time of the Afhana-Yeda 
there were hundreds of physicians and an elaborate phaimacopteio* 
treating diseases with drugs, is indicated by a mantra therein which 
extols the virtues of amulets, and speaks of their powers as being 
equal to thousands of medicines employed by thousands of medical 
practitioners 2 . Thus it can hardly be denied that the practice of 
medicine was in full swing even at the time of the Aihana-Vedai 
and, though we have no other proofs in support of the view that 
there existed a literature on the treatment of diseases* known by 
the name of Ayur-vcda* in which the different branches* which 
developed in later times, were all in an undifferentiated condition p 
vet we have no evidence which can lead us to disbelieve Su^ruta, 
when he alludes definitely to such a literature. The Caraha-samhifa 
also alludes to the existence of a beginningless traditional continuity 
of Syur-vedfli under which term he includes life, the constancy 
of the qualities of medical herbs* diet, etc,* and their effects on 
the human body and the intelligent enquirer* The early works 
that are now available to us, viji;. the Car aka - t amhita and Suiruta^ 
Samhita^ are both known as Umftta*. Even Agnivesa's work 
{Agnivdasamhita)i which Caraka revised and which was available 
at the time of Cakrapani* was a Umtra. What then was the Ayur¬ 
veda, which has been variously described as a fifth Veda or an 
upmeda y if not a literature distinctly separate From the urntras 
now available to us 4 ? It seems probable, therefore, that such a 
literature existed* that the systematized works of Agnivda and 
others superseded it and that, as a consequence, it came ultimately to 
be lost* Caraka* however* uses the word *' Ayur-vcda Tr in the general 
sense of“science of life.* 1 Life is divided by Caraka into four kinds* 
viz. sukka (happy)* diihkJia (unhappy), hila (good) and nAtfa(bad), 
Sukham ayuh is a life which is not affected by bodily or mental 
diseases* is endowed with vigour, strength* energy* vitality', activity 
and is full of alt sorts of enjoyments and successes. The opposite 
of this is the tmikham ayuh. Hiinm ayuh is the life of a person 
who is alwavs willing to do good to all beings, never steals others 1 
property* is truthful p self-controlled, self-restrained and works 

- RockhilTi Life of the Buddha, p- &S- 

" .UhurLci-Vedn, N. Q, 3, fat&m hy asyh bMpsjah itihauum it hi Wrudhah, 

* Gvrx^jMdfihhdnnnlarxTti Cakr-ap^s'i /Jyur.rcJu- 

dipihd, L 1. 1: nla* GMMqiA^f, I, 1. 52. 

* CairapHna quota the Agrmtlci-tomtit ft in his Ayur-Vtiki -dipikd . V|. 3, 
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with careful consideration, does not transgress the moral injunc¬ 
tions, takes tn virtue and to enjoyment with equal zeal, honours 
revered persons, is charitable and does what is beneficial tj 
this world and to the other. The opposite of this is called ahita. 
The object of the science of life is to teach what is conducive to 
all these four kinds of life and also to determine the length of such 
a life*. 

But, if Ayur-veda, means ‘ ‘ science of life," what is its connection 
with the Atfmrz-a~Vedal We find in the Caraka^sanddtd that 
a physician should particularly be attached ( bhahtir adetya) to the 
Atharzn-1 eda. The Athiina- Veda deals with the treatment of 
diseases (cihitsa) by advising the propitiatory rites (svailytryatta), 
offerings (bait), auspicious oblations (mtiAgatnAtoma), penances 
(myoma), purificatory rites (proyoi-dUa), fasting (upovasa) and in¬ 
cantations (mantra)*' Cakrapani, in commenting on this, says that, 
since it is advised that physicians should be attached toth eAtharve- 
Veda, it comes to this, that the Atkdrva* Veda becomes Xyur-veda 
(A tharva-vedasya ayurcedatram uktetm bfiavati), The Atfiarva- 
Veda, no doubt, deals with different kinds of subjects, and so Avur- 
veda is to be considered as being only a part of the Atkatva-Veda 
{Athartm-vedaikadeia eva ayur-redah). Viewed in the light of 
Cakrapani's interpretation, it seems that the school of medical 
teaching to which Caraka belonged, was must intimately connected 
with the Athanta-Veda. This is further corroborated by a com¬ 
parison of the system of bones found in the Caraka-samhita with 
that of the Alharva-Veda, Suiruta himself remarks that, while he 
considers the number of bones in the human body to be three 
hundred, the adherents of the Vedas hold them to be three hun¬ 
dred and sixty; and this is exactly the number counted by Caraka 3 . 
The Attiarva* 1 eda does not count the bones; but there arc with 
regard to the description of bones Some very important paints in 


* Carol"}, l. 1.40 and J. 30. 40-33 • 
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which the school to which Garaka belonged was in agreement with 
the Atharvu-V?da v and not with 3 nsruts. Dr Hoemlc, who has 
carefully discussed the whole question p thus remarks: ,h A really 
important circumstance is that the Atharvic system shares with the 
Charakiyaci one of the most striking points In which the latter 
differs from the system of Su^ruta* namely T the assumption of a 
central facial bone in the structure of the skuIL It may be added 
that the Atharvic term pratistha for the base of the long bones 
obviously agrees with the Charakiyan term {idkisfhatta and widely 
differs from the Susmtiyan kQtca 1 f The hrahmuna, 

which, a$ Dr Hoemle has pointed out, shows an acquaintance 
with both the schools to which Caraka and Susruta respectively 
belonged* counts, however* 360 bones, as Caraka did 2 . The word 
veda-v&dino in Suiruta-mmhiia, III, 5. t8 does not mean the fol¬ 
lowers uf J^r-veda as distinguished from the Vedas, as Dalhana 
interprets it* but is literally true in the sense that it gives us the 
view which is shared by Caraka with the Atharva-Vtda, die 
Sutapafha-br^miina, the legal literature and the ptir 3 $as w which 
according to all orthodox estimates derive their validity from 
the Vedas. If this agreement of the Yedic ideas with those of the 
A trey a school of medicine, as represented by Caraka T be viewed 
together with the identification by the latter of Ayur-Wda with 
Atharva- Veda t it may be not unreasonable to suppose that the 
Atreya school 35 represented by Caraka, developed from the 
Alkarva-Vida* This does not preclude the possibility of there being 
an Ayur-veda of another school, to which Suiruta refers and from 
which, through the teachings of a series of teachers* the Sidruta- 
samhitn developed* This literature probably tried to win the respect 
of the people by associating itself with the Alharva-Vfda, and 
by characterizing itself as an up&iga of the Atharca-Vtdti*> 

Javanta argues that the validity of the Vedas depends on the 
fact that they have been composed by an absolutely trustworthy 

1 A F, Rudolf Hiwmlc't StUiUm in th? Medina of Ancient India h p. II]. 

5 IMJ. P p. iQs-iob, Sre abo Sattipaiha-brahmava, *.5.4. ia, also xn. 3 ^2, 
1 Enid 4, kit. 2. 4. 9-1,4, vm. 6. 2+ 7 and re. The Ytffattalkya-Dk*ma-i&*tra t 
Vippu-mrti, Virn i-JhznwNtar# and Agri-Pvri r«fl bIhd Enumerate ihe bone* of the 
hum in body in agreement With Curta aj 360. The source of ihe list three 
was probably the first (YqjBavalh,-G~Dhnrma.£ 3 rtra) T as hits been Mmae.iied by 
J>r iTocmk in his Studiri in the Medina? of Ancient India, pp. 40^46. But pone 
pf these non-medical recensicir- are of m early dale f probably t hey lire not earlier 
than the third Or the fourth century AJ>. 

* The word vpartgii may have been mod, however, in ihc sense that il wu a 
supplementary work having ihc lame scope a* the Atharva-Vtdn* 
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person {apta). As an analogy he refer* to Ayur-vcda, the validity 
of which is due to the fact that it has been composed by trust- 
worthy persons (apta). That the medical instructions of the Ayur¬ 
veda are regarded as valid is due to the fact that they are* the 
instructions of trustworthy persons {yato yatraptavOdatram Ultra 
pramSrtyam iti vydptir grhyate). But tt may be argued that the 
validity of Ayur-veda is not because it has for i ts author trustworthy 
persons, but because its instructions can be verified by experience 
{fUmvayur-veJSdau promanyam pratyaksadi-samvodat prntipatmam 
ndpta-pramSnyat). Jayanta in reply says that the validity of Ayur¬ 
veda is due to the fact of its being composed by trustworthy 
persona; and it can be also verified by experience. He argues also 
that the very large number of medicines, their combinations and 
applications, are of such an infinite variety that it would be 
absolutely impossible for any one man to know them by employing 
the experimental methods of agreement and difference. It is only 
because the medical authorities are almost omniscient in their 
knowledge of things that they can display such superhuman 
knowledge regarding diseases and their cures, which can be taken 
only on trust on their authority. His attempts at refuting the view 
that medical discoveries may have been carried on by the applica¬ 
tions ot the experimental methods of agreement and difference and 
t en accumulated through long ages are verv weak and need not 
be considered here. 

^ c ^ a < known as the Atharva-Veda or the Brakma- 
1 eda, deals mainly with curatives and charms 1 . There is no reason 
to suppose that the composition of this Veda was later than even 
the earliest Rg-Vcdie hymns; for never, probably, in the history 


- -~ 1 - Snro ^° f l h ,' SaCred £ 2 * ^ of ^ of lh™ Vcdaa, egj. 

J?l ‘ bk0,taia ^tomtom rlmi rK -x^doyajur ™/«A aimt-vrdo IhamM- 
.. I L : ’ . . JJ* ^ l&t,r Vedas; apn° Ytim ffayas riduh 

rafbtimJmy qrtofiP' TmUtrtya-^akma^a, l.it. i. zfiipeaka of three Veiliw. SB vena 

" o',' 17 “£»* and * aya that .ill rhe 

ihr «-'™ M 7£jj ^ ^ k . nor ®!l» “™ Y <W» (Styioa’s UfMdghdta tq 

ihe AccorJi.ua ia this iiUerp relation 

. c^' " fifttrtkd in be included within Yb]u>, and this expEoins the 

tZZ "n^Wt Atba ™- V «» » loin Jb! 

FifsfSv .I 6 ," Brahma-Veda, and two different reasons a Tt udiluced. 

of v" A,ktTviI -Y tda *** prodvwd the tocetic prftoncc* 

tivmiu are (umjr.'ffl*! '* Copaiba- Brahmdna that all Artwmoic 

b immortal i whor '' Vcr “^ un,ttvc >* tonwmal, anJ whatever 

ynf amHum lutl fi l? .. Yf thtai.Jnm tad btirfdjaip, pad bh/^ufam tad amftam, 

III. 4 - See aUq 
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of India was there any time when people did not take to charms 
and incantations for curing diseases or repelling calamities and 
injuring enemies. The Rg-Veda itself may be regarded in a large 
measure as a special development of such magic rites. The hold 
of the Atharvanic charms on the mind of the people was prob¬ 
ably very strong, since they had occasion to use diem in al! 
their daily concerns. Even now, when the Rg-Vedic sacrifices 
have become extremely rare, the use of Atharvanic charms and of 
their descendants v the Tan trie charms of comparatively later times, 
is very common amongst all classes of Hindus. A very large part 
of the income of the priestly class U derived from the performance 
of auspicious rites purificatory penances {prUyas- 

cfV/fj), and oblations (homa) for curing chronic and serious illnesses, 
winning a law-suit, alleviating sufferings, securing a male issue 
to the family, curbing an enemy, and the like. Amulets are used 
almost as freely as they were three or four thousand years ago, and 
snake-charms and charms for dog-bite and others arc still things 
which the medical people find it difficult to combat. Faith in the 
mysterious powers of occult rites and charms forms an essential 
feature of the popular Hindu mind and it oftentimes takes the 
place of religion in the ordinary Hindu household. It may there¬ 
fore be presumed that a good number of Atharvanic hymns 
were current when most of the Rg-Vedic hymns were not yet 
composed. By the time, however, that the Atharva-Veda was 
compiled in its present form some new hymns were incorporated 
with it * the philosophic character of which does not tally with the 
outlook of the majority of the hymns. The Atfinrva^VeJa, as 
Sayana points out in the introduction to his commentary, was 
indispensable to kings for warding off their enemies and securing 
many other advantages, and the royal priests had to be versed in 
the Atharvanic practices. These practices were mostly for the 
alleviation of the troubles of an ordinary householder, and ac¬ 
cordingly the Gfhya-sQtras draw largely from them. The oldest 
name of the Athorva- Veda is Athundngirasah, and this gene rally 
suggested a twofold division of it into hymns attributed to Atharvan 
and others attributed to Ahgiras; die former dealt with the holy 
{ianta) f promoting of welfare (pauffika) and the curatives (bhesajonf), 
and the latter with offensive rites for molesting an enemy {nbhi- 
earika), also called terrible (ghora). The purposes which the Athar- 
toqic charms were supposed to fulfil were numerous. "These may 
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be briefly summed up in accordance with the KauiiJm-fQtra as 
follows: quickening of intelligence, accomplishment of the virtues 
of a Hrahmacarin (religious student); acquisition of villages, 
cities, fortresses and kingdoms, of cattle, riches, food grains, 
children, wives, elephants, horses, chariots, etc.; production of 
unanimity (aikamatya) and contentment among the people; 
frightening the elephants of enemies, winning a battle, warding 
off all kinds of weapons, stupefying, frightening and ruining the 
enemy army, encouraging and protecting one’s own army, knowing 
the future result of a battle, winning the minds of generals and chief 
persona, throwing a charmed snare,sword, or string into the fields 
where the enemy army may be moving, ascending a chariot for 
winning a battle, charming all instruments of war music, killing 
enemies, winning back a lost city demolished by the enemy; 
performing the coronation ceremony, expiating sins, cursing, 
strengthening cows, procuring prosperity'; amulets for promoting 
we are, agriculture, the conditions of bulls, bringing about various 
household properties, making a new-built house auspicious, letting 
loose a bull (as a part of the general rites— sraeidha), performing 
the rites ol the harvesting month of Agrahayana (the middle of 
. nvemher to the middle of December); securing curatives for 
various otherwise incurable diseases produced by the sins of past 
life; curing all diseases generally, Fever, Cholera, and Diabetes; 
stopping tiie flow of blood from wounds caused by injuries from 
weapons, preventing epileptic fits and possession by the different 
spvchs of evil spirits, such as the hkQta, piidca, Brahma-rak$asa t 
etc,, curing pata, pitta and ilepnan, heart diseases, Jaundice, 
v> utc leprosy, different kinds of Fever, Pthi&is, Dropsy; curing 
worms in cows and horses, providing antidotes against all kinds 
of poisons, supplying curatives for the diseases of the head, eyes, 
nose, ears, tongue, neck and inflammation of the neck; warding 
off the evil effects of a Brahmin’s curse; arranging women's 
rues ir>r Secur ’ n ? sons, securing easy delivery and the welfare of 
t e foetus; securing prosperity, appeasing a king’s anger, know- 
c future success or failure; stopping too much rain 

an thunder, winning in debates and stopping brawls, making 
m era flow according to one’s wish, securing rain, winning in 
gam tug, securing the welfare of eattle and horses, securing large 
gains in trade, stopping inauspicious marks in women, performing 
auspicious rites for a new house, removing the sins of prohibited 
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acceptance of gifts and prohibited priestly services; prev'enting bad 
dreams, removing the evil effects of unlucky stars under whose 
influence an infant may have been born, paying off debts, removing 
the evils of bad omens, molesting an enemy; counteracting the 
molesting influence of the charms of an enemy, performing aus¬ 
picious rites, securing tong life, performing the ceremonies at birth , 
naming, tonsure, the wearing of holy thread, marriage, etc + ; per¬ 
forming funeral rites, warding off calamities due to the disturbance 
of nature, such as rain of dust, blood, etc iS the appearance 
of yak}as y rokpisaSj etc,, earthquakes, the appearance of comets, 
and eclipses of the sun and moon* 

The above long list of advantages which can be secured by the 
perfontiiiftec of Atharvamc rites gives us a picture of the time when 
these Atharvanic charms were used, Whether all these functions 
were discovered when first the Atharvapc verses were composed 
is more than can be definitely ascertained. At present the evidence 
we possess is limited to that supplied by the KnuMka^sOtra, Ac¬ 
cording to the Indian tradition accepted by Say ana the compila* 
tion of the Athawa- Veda was current in nine different collections, 
the tradings of which differed more or less from one another. These 
different recensions, or iakJt&s, were Paippalada, Tanda, Manda* 
§aunakiva, jajala, Jala da, Brahmavida, Devadarsa, and Carana- 
vaidya. Of these only the Paippalada and Swcuiakiya recensions 
are available. The Paippalada recension exists only in a single un¬ 
published Tubingen nnmuscript first discovered by Roth 1 . It 
has been edited in facsimile and partly also in print. The Saum- 
kTva recension is what ri now available in print. The SaunakTya 
school has the Gopaffw-brahmana as its Brahmana and five 
ultra works, vb. Kautiha^ VaiUJkna* Nakfatradudpa, Angirasa- 
kfllpa and Sants--kalpa*; these are also known as the five hafpm 
iparlfG-kalpa), Of these the Kmihka-iQtra is probably die earliest 
and most important, since all the other four depend upon it 3 . 
The \akst2tra-kalpa and Sand-kalpa are more or less of an astro¬ 
logical character. No manuscript of the Afigirnsa-kalpa seems to 
be available; but from the brief notice of Say ana it appears to 

1 Dtt Athanumidt* in Kmhmit by Roth, 

: The Kmdikts^sUtra ii eiao- known u SaiphiUT-vidhi and Saiphitjt-kalpa* The 
three kalpet. Nak taint, Ahpraa #nd Sind, at* actually Paniitm- 

• 'form Sakaiyvw fflflMfff' mfmtrdti&iri idntika-pQUttthddifV ktlrtmuu n'pwvojrt* 
ridh/biSt HjftfcfJ.wdkr puImj KouMkaii 1 iotratfl; lad nw itafait ttpajmyatv&t. 
Upadhgfidla at Saywjn to the Atharva-Vtda, p, aj. 
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havs been a manual for molesting one’s enemies (abfticdra-karmd). 
The i us tanas fttrn dealt with some Sacrificial and ritualistic details. 
The Kausika-stUra was commented on by Dank, Kesava, Bhadra 
and Rudra. r l'heexistence of the Carana-vaidya (w andering medical 
practitioners) Sakha reveals to us the particular takhS of the 
Atharca- V tda , which probably formed the old Ayur-vcda of the 
Atreya-CaraJu school, who identified the Athena-Veda with 
Ayur-veda. The suggestion,contained in the word CSrana-xaidya, 
that the medical practitioners of those days went shout from place 
to place, and that the sufferers on hearing of the arrival of such 
persons approached them, and sought their help, is interesting 1 . 


Bones in the Atharvs-Vcds and Ayur-veda. 

1 lie main interest of the present chapter is in that part of the 
Atharva- Veda which deals with curative instructions, and for this 
the Kauiika-iUtra has to he taken as the principal guide* Let us 
first start with the anatomical features of the Atharva-Vtda*. The 
bones counted are as follows: i. heels {parsnip in the dual number, 
in the two feet)*; 2 . ankle-bones (gulpkau in die dual number) 4 ; 

With rhVitr^nt^h^ r° rd r ?? ra t a . < 1 ‘ ,craJ1 > ; * ^deftr) had totytMog to do 
" Hymns 11 i, _ rt *TCw«l»s nfofEss;on as a medical practitioner? 

1 f sMt 1 ^ U ' ? arc P ar ^culiir!) 1 important in this connection. 

„/ . J, r? I 8 ?" c f ; ?! fof “** f«« Hncrale (Studut inlhr MaSdnr 

/ n( j dZ ‘J ^*“?£* dwt Carilta cieins the backward 

be suwrfieiaFItf SU 'T# ? f Ca,cu > <hat that portion of it which cam 

wfirk % Ob .teiowTt k* th* heel, The tame 
of it at a Suiruta probably knew (he real nature 

hnrrZZ 1 ^ ? D 1 : f0r m ^'“‘tthJrn VI he speaks of the It'll rental us am 

5.7 tUS'firs b -' h ' “““ *. 

“ " lh '“ nJ 

— < ji StJ \^ ,Wcssfa n ' dir two bones of (he leg, known as the 

H.x" v^r^ m T ’’S b -‘ Suimto, tW f,, UT gulpte, See 

m " o ^“ *™ i ™‘ Hownle, pp.3i.Ba. im-io^ Suarutc. 

(s ifltoand thf diiiji,'' which l.lalh.in.i explains as tain 

m! 1 E tO U ^ h ** -n-ched^boneAflrro-i bone, 
of L kartm a^d nnd < *»»riw>ina that be spoke 

•iiten™ - n I ^ogidp/iat ' n tl,e '“nf les, painted out s number of mcon- 

oTZZ ? r *■*■** The Struts Hi* , rjn , titio „ 

nblv mti . m U } ‘ ,r,JI > ™nv«; tdiapit prob- 

is that there a re m i*. Fol . [ “ wm * P“lhanj. it is possible I hat the interpretation 
form one cireulJh^ ^/“V" a *“ t % ter in each lea. and the two bones 

much of Wh al L l r«rnlr L^ 1 ' }of w ^lipfia for each leg. ff ,hii » accepted. 

Critical. There jre rwn i>**„?”* lbc P° ,nt I 0 *** lts v »Inc and becomes hyper, 
pieces or the one u-hil * jj ? nc lfl *»eh leg. according as the constituent 

pieces, or uie One whole tttyftftf, fc referred to. On my interrelation Susnjta 
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3. digits ( ongukyak in the plural number) 1 ; 4. metacarpal and 
metatarsal bones (ucchldfikhau In the dual number T i,e. of the 
hands and feet)=; 5. base (prtfrifrfca} 1 ; 6, the knee-caps {ajthltantau 
in the dual) 4 ; 7. the knee-joints [janumh sandhi)*\ 8* the shanks 
{jafighe in the dual)*; 9, the pelvic cavity (ironl in the dual) 7 ; 
10. the thigh bones (iirfl In the dual)*; 11. the breast bones 

know of only two banes as farming the kUTfa, and there is na parage in Susruta 
lo show that he knew of more, The Cra caJds would be the P&pfi+ the astragalus* 
the kGf£a~tirtii r the two malleoli bones end the two gutpfta bones. 

1 Both Caraka and Suirula Count sixty of these phalanges {pdfi-padMgui*) p 
where a 1 , their actual number is fifty-six only* 

1 Carat a coun ts these metacarpal and nEtJtinal hones (p&m-p&da-toW*) us 
twenty, the actual n umber ■ Susruta collect? them under iafa, a special term used 
by him. His combined takf-Mrm-fulpha Include til the bonM of the hand and 
foot excluding the nftguli bones (phalanges). 

* Caraltfl uses the term p£&~pdda.iatdkadhi}?terrii n YijftavaJkya, lihfom. and 

Suirnta Aflrfd. Caraka seem* 10 count it hj one bone. JE£ns means a network 
of {i) flesh (l) *>d, (j } ™hn, U) bon« tutfu-jalSm). 

All these four kinds of network exift in the two joint* of the hands and feet. 

1 Hue rule remarks that in the ajthlva f and jarsU MV synony¬ 

mous; but ihe text, X. z, 3 + seems clearly To enumerate them separately. The 
mfktoal m probably-'the patella bone, Caraka use* the team jffliu and kaptiiikd. 
probably for the knee-cap (patella) and the elbow pan {kaptittM}* KafiStihd 
means a small shallow has in, and thifl analogy Sid la she construction of the elbow 
piin, Susruta uses the term k&para (elbow pan), HOI in the ordinary list of 
bnit*a in Sertn 2 \ v, io. but at the time of counting the marrm in ibid, vi. 35 . 

* This seems to be different from qtfAfftil (patella). 

1 The tibia and the fibul* in ihe leg- Caraka, Bhek, Snfnita and ^ igbhata 1 
describe this organ rightly as consisting of two bones. The Asharvn^Veda juatly 
describes the figure made by them m being a fourfold frame having its ends 
closely connected together {ialutffjyarpyttfyato sarfihdtdnttm). The corresponding 
two bona of the fore-arm (fm/fiw)—-radius and ulna—ore correctly counted by 
Caraka. Curiously enough, SudrUta does not refer la them in the bane-list. The 
bdhu is not enumerated in this connection. 

t Caraka speaks of two bones in the pelvic cavity, viz- the oa innomi on sum on 
both sides. Modem Anatomists think thut each m innominatum » composed 
Of three different bone*: ilium, the upper portion, ischium* the lower pan, 
and the pubis, the portion joined CO the other innominate bone. The ilium and 
ischium, however, though they are two banes in the body oi an infant , become 
fused together as one bone in adult life, and from this point of view ihe counting 
of ilium and ischium as one bone is justifiable. In addition to these a separate 
hkc.gftMhi k counted by Caraka. He probably considered (as Hoemlc suggests) 
the sacrum and coccyx to he one bone w hich formed a part of the vertebral column- 
By hh^tsiM he probably meant the pubic hone; for Cikra|>Spi h commenting 
upon hhujZihlhi, describes i t ns ’ r oMnorMop Auf** mnrihd vU- hir ukj tn tiryag-wtte" 
(the cross bone which binds together the haunch bone* in front). Suiruta, 
however, counts five bones; four in the jfudu, bhagi r, and one in the ittfcii , 

Nttamba cut™ ponds to the two mm-pbatoka of Quaks, bkafa to the bhag fathi, 
or pubic bene* gtidti to the coccyx and mka to the triangular bone sacrum* 
Swun 1 ! main difference from Caraka h this, that, white the latter counts the 
sacrum and coccyx » one bone forming part of the vwtebral column, the former 
considers them m two bones and u separate from the vtirebml col umn. V3gbha{& 
takes {rihn and guda m one bone, but separatee it from the vertebral column. 

1 Caraka, Sueruta and Vflgbhapi I count It correctly a* oue bone in each leg. 
Caraka calls it |j/u-ff.j/aAd P 
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(lirof)i ; 12 . the win dp ipe (grlvuh Lei the plural) 1 ; ifrlktbttl&t(sttmmi 
in die dual) 3 ; 14. the shoulder-blade (k&pkaduu in the dual) 4 ; 19. the 
shoulder-hones (skandhan in the plural)*; 16, the backbone (prfiih 


3 fourteen hqn« m the breast. Indi-itn anatomists, counted 

e*rtita|ires is new bones (tarupa aittti). There are nJtoj^tlier ten costal artill^ei 
on cithfif side of the sternum. But the eighth, ninth ind lenth cartilit^ ure 
attached to the seventh, So, if the w^enth, eighth, ninth and tenth cartilagri 
arc consickred ils 4 sinjjk hone, there are altogether seven hone* on either side 
of the a tern tun. This giva us the total number of fourteen which Camka count*. 
The Sternum was not counted by Cara km separately. With him this was the 
result of the continuation of the costal cartilages attached to one another wit hour 
a break, ^iutfruta mid Vlgtriutfl I curiously count eight bone* in the breast, and 
lilts can hardly be accounted for. Hgcmlt'l funded restoration of the ten of 
SuiniEfl does no! appear to be proved, YljA*v*Ikya, however, counts seventeen, 
i,e. adds the sternum and the eighth costal cartilage cn cither side to Car*ka J a 
fourteen hones, which included these three, Hoemle supposes that Yijfla- 
vmlkyii a number wjtj the real reading in SuiruU; but hit argument is hardlv 
convmemg. 


1 The Windpipe is composed of four parts> via, larynx, trachea,, and two 
broncht, It is agtill nos A bone, bui a cartilage- but it is vet counted as i bone 
bj . u J™ ian « K Catdu calls ii “jairu" and SuilUia “ kanfha- 

I Wrote has tycctsafully shown that the word jatru was used ill medical 
books as iponymeu* with windpipe or neck generally, Hoemle that 

onifinaSly the word denoted cartilaginous portions of the neck and breast (the 
Windpipe and the coat*] cartilage*), as we read in the Sampnth*'hidbm ifth\ 
Uiimda md ubhayatra pmiav O baddh&b klitwdiU Ca jatnqu'* (the rihi are 
felencd at cither end, exteriorly to the thoracic vertebrae and interiorly 10 the 
costal clrtilagetj —In medical work* at means the cartilaginous portion 
of the neck, i„e.the windpipe (Camka), and hence is applied cither to the neck 
fienertdly or to the stcmQ.ckvieular articulation at the base of (he n*ck (SuilUta). 
It IS only its late ns the sixth Of seventh century AJJ that, owing to m misinter¬ 
pretation of the anatomical terms wndtu and unua it was made to mean clavicle. 
^ ^ Studminlh* Mtdkin* of Ancient India r p. 16I 
I _. L fi5l idcanti cairn t itHdialubri StKanii tuiva 
tthdiakfobiidum i*, I he re an* twenty-four banes in the p&rivti (ribs), twCnly- 
^ ^ ind twenty-four ttk&iak&rbttdat (tubercles). Suimtd 

speaks of there being thirty-six ribs on cither tide. A rib consists of a shaft 
and a head; at the point of junction of these tup parts there is a tubercle which 
articubLr* with the transverse process of correapondiOg vertebrae, and probably 
■ his tubercle a *rb»da< There are, no doubt, twen ty-four rfbi. The ithdofm and 
mbudtu eormot properly he counted ra wpanate bosira; but, even if they are 
counted, the lOtal number Ought to be 68 tanfci, m Huernfc paints out, and nor 
rz, Mtice the rwo lowest have na tubercles, 

1 Kxphoaa probably means scapula or shoulder-blade. C4rt.lta uses the 
w ord Giflxn-phtiiukv* Caraka U*es two other terms okfabt (collar- bone) and amia 4 
I his word crJTUtj seems to be a WTong reading, Si Hoernle points Out; for in 
reality there are only two banes, the scapula and the colLar-bone. But could it 
not mean She acromion process of ihc scapula? Though Sufalin Omit* the 
tnaUdsrpfaUde in the counting of bor,™ in V. (for tiriw irrtn is ah?*ka- 

mwjrtel Vet hr distinctly name* wwn’phihfkil in Smrt* w vi + jj y And describes 
1 35 5??^ “ U*ikmaqibaddkib ; and ihis term h*a been erroneously interpreted 
^ ca ytdi uimy^u (ct tfikdh by Palhai^a. The junction 

Of the collar-bone with the neck Olnnol be called mka r 

toojits fifteen bones in the neclt. According 1o modem inatnmists 
ere ore, however, only seven. He probably counted the tran*ver» processes 
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in the plural) 1 ; 17. the collar-bones (amsau in the dual) 1 ; iS. the 
brow {laidta ); 19. the central facial bone {kakatik&Y\ 20. the pile 
of the jaw (hdnu-atya)* 21. the cranium with temples (kapslam)*. 

add got the number fourteen, to which fie uddd flic vertebrae bs omalituling 
one amgle bone, 

Suiruta counts nine bone*. The seventh bone contains spinous and tr^nvvcr&C 
processes and was probably therefore counted by him ah ihree aa'IillIi, 

together with the other lix t made (he tola] number nine. 

1 Caraka counts forty-three bones in the vertebral column (fV#&a-fafe& ltf) k 
while tbe actual number ii only twenty-six. Each bone consists of four parts, 
viz. the body, the spinous process , and the two transverse pro ceases, and (_ jrn&ka. 
count* them tEJ as four hones, Susruta considers the body and the spinous 
process as one And the IWO tntnsverre processes as two ; thus for the four bones 
of Coraka, Suiruta has three. In Caraka the body and rht spinous process of 
the twelve thoracic vertebrae make the number twenty-four’ the five lumbar 
vertebrae (body — spine 4- two tfumna) make twenty, He adds to this the 
sacrum and the coccyx ^ one pelvic bone* thus limil il g the number forty-five; 
with Suimsa Wt have twelve thoracic vertebrae, iix lumbar vertebrae, twelve 
transvenes, t.e, thirty bones. The word klA\nu (A .V- H- JJ- ?) means the whole of 
the Spinal eolumnj ftrtOk^'a (A.V, ti. 33, 2) fzieuu the thoracic portion of the 
spine, and uddro the abdominal portion. 

* Both Coraka and Susruta rail this nkfaha and count it correctly « IWO 

bones. CTakrapani describes it a*“aA/o-crcd^dblf jatn**iandh*& kilak&u" (they 
■re called because they arc like two bewnUhe fasterung-pegB of the 

junction of the neck-bones), . t 

Suaruta further Speak* of amiG-plfhl (the glenoid cavity into winch the head 
of the humerus is inserted) as ■ (mket) bone. The joint of each of the 

anal bones, the pubic bone and the hip bone (fritomM is also described by him 
aa a 1 amudgPr This is the ” acetabulum, or cotyloid cavity, in which the head 
of the femur, is lodged* 1 (^nimfOj Afrfrn, V. 
ttimudg&h}. b 

1 Laid fa is probably the two superciliary ridges at the eye-brow and kamfifra 
the lo-Aver portion., comprising the body of the superior maxillary together wish 
the moLar and nasal bones. CttraJut counts the two molar Cfomfa-M/o>, the two 
null, and the two s upcrriliary ridge* it the eye-brows a$ forming one con dnuctui 
iKine (ekJUtfu n^kd-f}ii^Ui kUf^‘^UAjarn^ 

* According SO Cftnlka, die lower jaw only i* counted as A itpantc bone 
(ekwp Juutv-axiki}' and she two attachment* are counted A* two bancs (die 
humi^mUia-buM Jhiine). Susruun however, counts the Upper and the lower jaws 35 
two bones (AmiCOr dte}. Though actually each of these bones consists of two 
bone* h they am so fused together that they may be considered its one, as wis 
done by Suiruta. Qtrak* did not count the upper jaw, so he counted the sockets 
of the teeth (dantotukhalu) end the hard palate itfiujuko) SusrutA 4 * counting of 
the upper hanu did not include the palatine process; so he aEn> counts the idhi 
(rki?t tAluns). 

1 SnAkhti h the term denoting the temples, of which both Caraka and 
SusrutB count two. Cataka counts four cranial bones (mtv&ri MUiih-kdipSidm}and 
SusruEU ait (/fi-an psf). The brain-case consists of eight bones. Of these Two are 
inside and hence not Open to view from outside. So there .ire Only six bone* 
which are externally visible. Of these the temporal bones have already been 
counted as laftkha t thus leaving a remainder of four bones. Huiruta divides the 
frontal H parietal and occipital bones into two halve* and considers them a* 
Separate bones, and he thttt gets the number fix, Both the frontal and QcdpiEft! 
are really each competed of two bones, which become fused in later life, 

'Though the author has often differed from Dr llocmie, yet be in highly in¬ 
debted to hii scholarly explanations and crindsms in welling out this particular 
section of this chapter. 
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Organs in the Atharva-Veda and Ayur-veda. 

We have no proofs through which we could assert that the writer 
of the Alharve-Vcdavtnt knew the number of the different bones 
to which he refers; but it does not seem possible that the references 
made to bones could have been possible without a careful study 
of the human skeleton. Whether this was done by some crude 
forma of dissection or by a study of the skeletons of dead bodies 
in a state of decay is more than can be decided. Many of the organs 
are also mentioned, such as the heart {hrdaya), the lungs (kioma) 1 , 
the gall-bladder (hatiksna) 1 , the kidneys (me/jnfiMyow)*, the liver 
(yA&Md), the spleen i^plihsn), the stomach and the smaller intestine 
{antrebhyalt), the rectum and the portion above it {gudSbhyah), the 

® mn *“ Wo " (I “ “ w i ' ,ln nCi * r lhc but hf duel not count 

pupphuto. In another place (Cifefr«, xvil. J4 ) he ■peaks of k!o«w in Ore of [he 
organs tartnected with Hmcugh Oadaywp Hama kanfhotfi te tMukmp ro tamSiriti 

*■****#. Crtflfflttl deenbe* it ** 
ptpatii-xthunto [K4t of tbirvEK Bui, whatever iflal may bc> since CaraJui consider^. 
itifcyort aiKe in connection with hiccough, and, since h= doe* not mention 
puppftuia Clung*— MaJtf.vyulpam, too). Hama must mean with him the one 
gg 0 .,” ™ *™ ltul(p - ■Sufeutn speak* of pupphuia a, being on the left side 
,, ® being on the right. Since the two lunpi vary in fixe, it i« cjuitt 

g qgwMc d y.Suiram wiled the left lung pupphusa md the right one khm. 
VAgbhnpk ] follow* Suirut*. The Alkarca-Vai^ Cnraka, SuirUTa, V«gbh*f* 
■mcl odhcf auihunuc* use the word in the singular. but in lirbidwavyaku, t. the 
word We™ „ Uted m the Plural number; and Ankara, in commmSig on this, 

2a7?-Srt 11 “ 0l ” ! - 0rg * , ’ ,t ** jdwa >* in the plum] {*(y*.hifci.t'ii- 
“ ' J K ’ ^ WCVe i* “‘« v >d«aitly ettuoeoin, ** n )i the authorities use the 
word m the ■ingulu. Hu description of it m beinir located an (lie left of the 
£**”£*£* 7 hr&vmy&ihatiaj dakpm,,,,^ m.hma-kha^iu. Br. 

**L 1>g * faIt *■“ verdict of SuiJUta, who place* it on 
SKfo?i"". " " 1,V Cr The Bhmm-prM describes it as the too. 

f . i ?*j® f 15 ° r Secreted, That hlomu was an origin which 

L mcm r o the aysStm ftF retpirtfcry dr^ini is further proved by its 
thT W .?i^rs” S: “’ C 'j t 7 < ’ lher Organa of the neighbourhood, such U (he 

r7? ir™ ' 4X111 *? “** ot dle Thu* Cinaha sava. “lirfflAa- 

tahi-nota n Hama 

rtf * B 7 J ™* v ■ IO )» JffrtgfdPan, l v. 4 5 , however, describes it a* a gland 

tilsm\ U ^ secr4UQnji the lim f jfdo-vAhi~ttru^mOhnft tjp?£ - {chtldumiksim 

a rh j *i w&rrt doe* Hot occur in the medical literature. Siyanii describe* it aa 
iMf-r g^pfowa m-utvbmHhat m^ nssa . p i^ < fciU i di:' This, however, i» quite 
S^L Weber think* that it may mean ‘gall'’ {lJuck' 

fl/ J 3 ’ 3 °7' Macdonell consul era it to He "sOfne particular intestine 1 ' 
itid* js, voL u i p, 500 ). 

paraphrase* mauniibhysm „ TjhyclbJiyUm. tjraka'a trsding i* 

■ 7«7‘ ilti?™ nitnmatitT explanation : " malnuM,y,i»i ubhay<l-pi}rir<i- 

My httnrfi iJ&fiyap ijkydhhyam m-uutapa-ltha-pUteHhdra.pdlT^nam'* If thii 
ihr *L-tJ SQ|1 ia T^ Gepfts1, wqu[d me*n the rw o bjucs of piita (bde> near 

bladder ^ ™ 0 otplanatiofi would probably be the gall 

SsSLS d «^SS^2£,'"“’ “ -»“• « ri » 
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larger intestine (vanisfhu t explained by Sayana ss stharirantm^ the 
abdomen (vdara), the colon (piasi) 1 , the umbilicus (ttabhi). the 
marrow (majjabftyah), the veins (ntSatbhyaA) and die arteries 
{dhamemihhyah)*, 'Hius we see that almost all the inipomm organs 
reported in the later Atreya-Caraka school or the SuSruta school 
were known to the composers of the Atharvanic hymns'*. 

Bolling raises the point whether the Atharva- Veda people knew 
the difference between the Hra and the dimmam, and says, “The 
apparent distinction between veins and arteries in t . 17,3 is offset 
by the occurrence of the same words in Vfl. 35 * 2 more 

general sense of ‘internal canals* meaning entrails, vagina, etc.— 
showing how vague were the ideas held with regard to such 
subjects 4 ,'’ But this is not correct; for there is nothing in t, 17- 3 
which suggests a knowledge of the distinction between veins and 
arteries in the modem sense of the terms, such as is not found in 
vu. 35, 2. The Hikta l. 17 is a charm for stopping the flow of 
blood from an injury or too much hemorrhage of women. 
A handful of street-dust was to be thrown on the injured part 
and the hymn was to be uttered. In 1,17. t it is said, “ Fhose birds 
(veins?) wearing red garment (or the receptacles of blood) of 
woman which arc constantly flowing should remain dispirited, like 
daughters without a brother 4 .’’ Sayana, in explaining the next 
verse, 1. 17. a, says that it is a prayer to dhamanis. This verse runs 
;i3 follows: “Thou (Sayana says 'thou hrd r ) of the lower part, 
remain (i.e- ‘cease from letting out blood,' as Sayana says), so 
thou of the upper part remain, so thou of the middle part. So thou 

! Pina it jvifjjihr.ssf J by SSy&nJi as “ baku-cthi<ir dn mata-pSieSt" (the ve-.sei 
of the rtra wilh many hold). The-c hole* in prabtthly thr orilioa of the 
glands irisidc the colon imfihi-putTd). The SOtiipfilAhttt .J, si], g+ i. J 
cimflltfUTCa oil these organs ha being aacred to Ctraiin Rocb and BBcnficia! 

lustrum CD ts —hrdoynm pvdsymndfah puroddHih, ydkrt fdsitrak, hfamd 

munnf n isydk<tti>icifft ca pdt *om irndumbarOfi to pittn.fi naiyvgrodhum cixtrdm 
ttholvtih guM mp&iqy&d h'tnx-pAir* ptthaumdl n&hfuh kumfrkv mmtfhuh pld&h 
iJfdfrrrmi tad yat *4 bahuhtd s^tpind bfumtii ta^rndt pldhr bahuM vikfUah* 
Vmii'.i'yt Madder Js regarded w the place where the urine coUed»{A,V, i- 3, 6)* 

1 ^yana soys that rm*rrf means hefe the mailer ririir and dJmmcutf the t hacker 
ones {the arteries ^—Ortlh rntita-fabdena ttcytmt* Mamm-itithma 

ithaldhiXy.Lt.nl . .. r i 1 *■ , 

f A.V_ X. 9 ihawn that probably diiHecnon of Animals wits aho practised. 
Most of the tirifans of a cow a te mentioned. Aiofti* with the drpann of human 
beings mentioned above two other organa are mentioned, viz. the pericardium 
(pusflts!) and the branchial tube* (tetha-kanjhikd}. AA . X. 9. 15. 

1 I'ntychpatdiu of Religion and Ethics , -l Dimes and medicine: Vedifc" 

* Sayana paraphrases hird as i/rd Sftd describe It aa ji canal f) for CtkFtyifig 
blood and the epithet 11 loMm-vdsai^ " aq either ,B weorin lt 

rod garment ■* or Hfc red ” or Hfc ihe receptacle of Wood" (ruftero^r 

15 
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small, so thou the big dhamanP** In the third verst- both the 
hires and dhamam are mentioned. "These in the middle were 
formerly (letting out blood) among a hundred dhamams and 
thousands of farts (and after that) all the other (ntidis) were playing 
with (others which have ceased from letting out blood) 1 . “ Hymn 
vii. 35 is for stopping the issue of a woman who is an enemy. The 
third verse says, " I dose with a stone the apertures of a hundred 
hiras and a thousand dltamams." Sayana, in explaining this verse, 
says that the /tiros are fine uadis inside the ovary {garbfta- 
dhaTanariham antar-auesthitak silksmdyd nadyah) and the dhamanh 
the thicker nMls round the ovary for keeping it steady {garbhd- 
layasya masfannbhilm hahya sthald yd nadyah). The only point of 
difference between this verse and those of I. 17 is that here liras 
arc said to be a hundred and dhamanis a thousand, whereas in the 
alter+ ^ 1C dk&MQttis were said to be a hundred and the Hr as a 
thuu&and. But, if Sayana's interpretation is accepted, the dkamams 
stil] appear as the bigger channels and the Hras as the finer ones. 
A«fc/i seems to have been the general name of channels. But 
nowhere in the Atharva-l'rda U there any passage which suggests 
that the distinction between veins and arteries in the modern sense 
of the terms was known at the time. In A.V. 1,3,6 we hear of two 
nadis called gavlnyau for carrying the urine from the kidneys to 
the bladder 1 . The gods of the eight quartern and other gods are 
said to have produced the foetus and, together with the god of de¬ 
livery- (SQsa), facilitated birth by loosening the bonds of the womb*. 


«.fi.L T t he Ji renDUi verac rufenred to ftVrJj as letting cut blood, whereas this verse 
refers to dluiTTiumi as perfotttunK the same (unction. Savona also freels- |i ini- 
phrases dhaman r as fed (muhi mahali litaWd dhmnam/i iird tiffhiid it iMuity 

*w, t «rieriii ptdyogena mvrm-fvdhiru.ttacilavaiifjkasam}. ’ J 

flint it ■ 131 dhumani and the hirS ore enumerated. Sly Apia here saw 
a !m rf nl "■* “J **“ hrort (.hfday^gamm pradkJhZ 
numht- 7 nf!JJir ° r T “ btl f nch **&* iuhlKl-n&flntjm). The 

nutnhtr of Sternum,, a* here given, is n hundred and thus Almost aerecs with 

hwn ■*"“ “ thc Kaiha &?**»**'> 6 t**** 
6 ,pc,k * of fl hundred "*** ° rwhj ^ 

tthl ma ’ F<a >« matrthya-prapti-tfdkam ptrimi^fuaya- 

"**?' * yya r* RMf >' a - " S Hdju called 
SMJ are Peered to end are dftCrfbod hy Sty.*,. a, being the two 

^ wda of the va B in. a?n rolling delivery (j^.nimhe wn*h 
i\V i '"‘’MWM-pwitaaJhik* m&fyau—'. Slya**). | n one p^saire 

Sfe il 7 ‘ M are ^ „ d ^ JB *, 

Another goddess of delivery, Sdsiiji, is also invoked. 
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The term jar&yu is used in the sense of placenta, which is said to 
have no intimate connection with the flesh and marrow* so that 
when it falls down it is eaten by the dogs and the body is in no 
way hurt* A reference is found to a first aid to delivery in ex¬ 
panding the sides of the vagina and pressing the two gavlriikd 
nadts 1 * The moves (tendons) are abo mentioned along with dha- 
manhj and Say ana explains them as finer hrds (iuksmdh Hr Eh 
stt&va-sahdena tuyaritr), The division of rffuunariis Y Hr as and sntftnas 
thus seems to have been based on dieir relative fineness 2 the 
thicker channels were called dhanumk 9 the finer ones were 

called iiras and the still finer ones sn&vas. Their general functions 
were considered more or less the same, though these probably 
differed according to the place in the body where they were 
situated and the organs with which they were associated. It 
seems to have been recognized that there was a general flow of 
the liquid elements of the body- This probably corresponds to the 
notion of srotas, as we get it in the Caraka-samMiM t and which w ill 
be dealt with later on. Thus A.V. X. 3 * 11 says/ 1 who stored in him 
floods turned in alt directions moving diverse and formed to flow 
in rivers, quick (flerfl), rosy {arttnS), red (lahinl), and copper dark 
(tamra-dkBmrd}, running all wap in u man upward and down¬ 
ward?” This dearly refers to the diverse currents of various liquid 
elements in the body. The semen, again, is conceived as the thread 
of life which is being spun out*. The intimate relation between the 
heart and the bntin seems to have been dimly apprehended. Thus 
it is said, "together with his needle hath Aiharvan sewn his head 
and heart?/ 1 The theory of the vayus, which we find in all later 
literature, is alluded to* and the prana w apana, tyana and samEna 
are mentioned** It is however difficult to guess what these prana , 
apmta, etc. exactly meant. In another passage of the Atharza- 
Veda we hear of nine pranas (nova pranan tutvahkih 
and in another seven prEnas are mentioned 5 . In another passage 

1 fsp tt MfflodSmJ Li yomjfi vi gm&dk*, A.V. | r n. J. 

* J\q aitriiti ret a> nyadadhai ftffl/u r dttiyalJhit rJi f 1VH® put the in him , 

fjijfinu, Let the thread of life be *pun out? A.V. I. 2, 17) r 

1 Murdhfinam asya Hnfttivy&tharvd hrdayti *!1 a yaS {A.V. 1C. 3 . 36), See 
□ ho Griffith's translations. 

* Ko mm* j avayat ka tfpdmnft vy&mm u Mitmtlnam m iw ko de re 'dhi 

itir&ya pumtf (Who ha* woven apdna, ly&ml ant! ttim&W into him and 

which deity in controlling Him? A.V* fc. *. tjh 

1 Sapid pr&ndn ajfnu mnnyai (or majjtiaM) fdmj te Vffcdmi brahtttim& (A.V* Il¬ 
ls. 7). The TmithfyihbrEkmo^h ir a, 3* 3 refers te seven prtfnm Y sapm ™ 
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we hear of a Jot us with nine gates {nava-dvaram) and Covered 
with the three gwiiisK This is a very familiar word in later 
Sanskrit literature, as referring to the nine doors of the senses, 
and the comparison of the heart with a lotus is also very common. 
But one of the most interesting points about the passage is that 
tt seems to be a direct reference to the guttu theory, which re¬ 
ceived its elaborate exposition at the hands of the later Sarjikhva 
writers: it is probably the earliest reference to that theory. As 
we have stated above, the real functions of the prana, etc. were 
not properly understood; prana was considered as vital power or 
life and it was believed to be beyond injury and fear. It was as 
immortal as the earth and the sky, the day and the night, the sun 
and the moon, the Bralimanas and the Ksatmyas, truth and false¬ 
hood, the past and the future 2 . A prayer is made to prana and 
apana for protection from death (ptaiiapdnau mrtyor md patam 
STtifiu), In A.\. in, 6, £ Hiatt as and cittti are separately mentioned 
and Say ana explains manes as meaning antuhkarana, or inner 
Organ, and alia as a particular state of the mantis {maw-vrtti- 
vtiefe^a), as thought*. Here also the heart is the scat of conscious¬ 
ness. Thus in a prayer in iij, 26. 6 it is said, *' 0 Mitra and Vanina, 
take away the thinking power (aita) from the heart (tiri) of this 
woman and, making her incapable of judgment, bring her under 
my control 6 . ' The qjai with which we are familiar in later medical 
works of Garaka and others is mentioned in A.V, it, 18, where 


A ' J3 ' m P : to the ievm senses >1 found in A.V, x. 3 . 6: 

*«£ $ytakhOm xnatardn ityam In A.V. «V_ JJ. 16. l7 Mvcn kinds, of prdna. 

Jot™ ftr'- Vi ' u ' > ' , “*? ^«»cnb«d, Th«“ «ein to nerve cosmic function]. The 
m* P *** ddttya T &mdrati0fr f paotiM&na* dpa.h, paluvah juid prajdh. 

sire phtihtj^ndj| i tijfa/u J F amOtsd^t, rrarfdtul, dtkfj, yajgn juid 

rtiJwih - , C T f CVtt J &E ILrc hhQrni, aitttinhfurp, dyauh, tta/tfalrdm r 

ft&tah, drtmtfih an J tarpralmrdh^ 

fivwfwfkap nmw-dvdrattt tnbhir gttp&Mr dvr Imp 
_ . >ud yaksmn Utmammt tad t #i Brahma-i-id* viduh, 

{ *”5 whQ knD ™ Brahmun know L hut bcin^r to be the self which resides in the 
[OlUi Bow er of nine rum covert by the three j ?uyw r A.V. +U The nddli 
fix %a£d Mdtuptm&i. which figure so much in the litter Tftnlfic worb, do 
tAufteT ? ^ - Veda, No reference to prUtydyulma appears in the 

| a y r 11. i 5 . 

tnhr* !/■ l6 ‘ lm ,* md ^ arc Mked m annthcr passage |rj enter H 

i \ V hi t ^ Sftmi calls prdpti, updm 11 £mr&i-dkar*iJvt"‘ 

tiU old "J jin'' ^ <ukt4i no110 JcaVG •*» ™yi but to Iwar the limbi 

1 ^ ar * * 1*0 Kpumtely counted in A,V> lit. 6 . S„ 

f « somelimci iiMct to mean men of the same way* of 

latiauAir SA>™. A.V. III. ij. 5). 
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Agni is described a* being ojas and is asked to give ojas to the 
worshipper 1 . 


Practice of Medicine in the Atharva-Vcda* 

As we have said above* there is evidence to show that even at 
the time of the Atharw-Veda the practice of pure medicine by 
professional medical men had already been going on. I hus the 
verse 11.9+ 3, as explained by Sayina s says tint there were hundreds 
of medical practitioners (haani hy tisyfl bfafOftik) and thousands of 
herbs (ta/iasram uta vlrudhoh), but what can be done by these can 
be effected by binding an amulet with the particular charm of this 
verse 3 . Again (ll 9* 5), the Atharvan who binds the amulet is 
described as die best of all good doctor* [suhhifaktGma). In vi. 68. z 
Pmjapatip who appears in the Atreya-Caraka school as the original 
teacher of Syur-veda and who learnt the science from Brahma, is 
asked to treat (with medicine) a boy for the attainment of long 
life 3 . In the Kmdika-fQtra a disease is called litigi, i.e that which 
has the symptoms (/riiftf)* and medicine (bhaiiojya) as that which 
destroys it (upaO$a). Dari la remarks that this upatupa-karma 
refers nut only to the disease* hut also to the symptoms, i.e. a 
bhaisaj'ya is that which destroys the disease and its symptoms*. In 
the Athart'fcVeda itself only a few medicines are mentioned+ such 
aa jmigida (xix. 34 and 35)* gulgulu (m* 38)* kuf fha (xix. 39) and 
fata-vara (m* 36), and these are all to be used as amulets for pro¬ 
tection not only from certain diseases* but also from the witchcraft 
{krtya) of enemies. The effect of these herbs was of the same 
miraculous nature as that of mere charms or incantations. They 
did not operate in the manner in which the medicines prescribed 

1 Qjo 1 ty m* ddh it-d^T (A.V. II, XVim l). 54yana t ift exphining (gjtf/j. 
jjra ,mah iMra-$lhii$^d»a^am ajittmo dhdtufry He quolua ft fti Itting 

spoken by the inches W fl |as iu ksvaldiroya 

vathS mehtth prudipoiya yathibhraM atfxm-H ifitp " (Ju*t a* tamp depend! on 
"the ml and The lightning on the dnud* to the ojah depend* on the ktfittfo-jHa 
(■elf) fttaftef 

3 &itum yd bheftfjdm If uthairxm uoflgaltim ta 

irtffhom dsrdt'u-bhtpajtftp pomittem ntfa-n&bmam. 

(Oh licit person! yoy mar have Applied hundred-* or thousands of rficilicirial 
hetbs 1 but this charm is- the beet specific for stopping hemorrhage. A.V. VI. 45 - *■) 
Here itteo, aa in n. 9. 3, the utterance of the charm is considered 10 more 
efEcadotis than the application of other herbs and meiiicint^, Water wai often 
applied for washing the sorta (vi F 57. ah 

1 CiJanoJu PrtqAfwtif d^hdyiitifdy€ futyate (V|. 6S. a). 

1 Danb's comment on the Koutibi^tra, 25. 3. 11 
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in the ordinary medical literature acted, but in a supernatural way. 
In most of the hymns which appear as pure charms the Kattsika- 
sfttra directs the application of various medicines cither internally 
or as amulets. J he praise of A than* an as physician par excellence 
ami of the charms as being superior to all other medicines pre¬ 
scribed by other physicians seems to Indicate a period when most 
of these Atharvanic charms were used as a system of treatment 
which was competing widt die practice of ordinary physicians with 
the medicinal herbs. The period of the Kmdika-sUtra was probably 
one when the value of the medicinal herbs was being more and 
more realized and they were being administered along with the 
usual Atharvanic charms. This was probably a stage uf recon¬ 
ciliation between the drug system and the charm system. The 
special hymns dedicated to the praise nf certain herbs t such as 
jafigida^ ku$fha } etc., show dial the ordinary medical virtues of 
herbs were being interpreted on the miraculous lines in which the 
charms operated* On the other hand, the drug school also came 
under the influence of the Atharva-Vedu and came to regard it 
as the source of their earliest authority, Even the later medical 
literature could not altogether free itself from a faith in the 
efficacy of charms and in the miraculous powers of medicine 
operating in a supernatural and non-medical manner. Thus 
Caraka, vi, r. 39 directs that the herbs should he plucked according 
to the proper rites (yath&*vidhi ), and Cakrapani explains this by 
saying that the worship of gods and other auspicious rites have to 
be performed ; in vr. 1.77 a 

compound of herbs is advised * which* along with many other 
virtues, had the power of making a person invisible to all beings 
(adfsyo bhfitanatn hharati); miraculous powers are ascribed to the 
fruit amalaha (Emblic Myrobalan), such as that, if a man lives 
among cows for a year, drinking nothing but milk, in perfect sense- 
control and continence and meditating the holy gayatn verse, 
and if at the end of the year on a proper lunar day in the month 
of Pausa i January), M&gha (February), or Phalgum (March), after 
acting lor three days, he should enter an awnlaha garden and, 
climbing upon a tree full of big fruits, should hold them and 
repeat {japan) the name of Brahman till the amalaka attains im- 
mortal bring virtues, then, for that moment, immortality resides in 
t il Omalaka ; and, If he should eat those amafnkds ± then the goddess 
£ ni i Qca rn3tion of the Vedas, appears in person to him (spnyom 
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casyapatifthuntl srir veddvBk} i a~rQpinl, VI, 3, 6), In VI. 1. So it is 
said that the rasayand medicines not only procure long life, but, if 
they are taken in accordance with proper rites (yatha^vidhi ), a man 
attains the immortal Brahman. Again in VI. 1.3 the word prSyai- 
citta (purificatory penance) is considered to have the same meaning 
as mtsadha or hh^aja. The word bhe$aja in the Atharra-l eda 
meant a charm or an amulet which could remove diseases and 
their symptoms, and though in later medical literature the 
word is more commonly used to denote herbs and minerals t 
either simple or com pounded, the older meaning was not aban¬ 
doned 1 , The system of simple herbs or minerals, which existed 
independently of the Athartoa-Veda r became thus intimately con- 
tiected with the system of charm specifics of the Athurt-a- I eda ; 
whatever antagonism may have befo re evis led between th e two 
systems vanished, and Ayur-vcda came to be treated as a part of 
the Aiharua-Vedu*. Pnyipad and Indru + the mythical physicians 
of the Atkitrva-Vzda, came to he regarded in the Atneya-Caraka 
school as the earliest teachers of Ayurveda 3 * 

Bloomfield arranges the contents of the Atharva-Vtda in 
fourteen classes: t + Charms to cure diseases and possession by 
demons {hholsajyani ); 2. Prayers for long life and health (syujySni); 
3. Imprecations against demons, sorcerers and enemies (abhedri- 

s The A*Y, terms are bhqajam {remedy), bfujufi (the herbs!, and bh-rfiiph 
(waters*. The term bktitfajya appear* duly in the Kanaka and other silt rat and 
Brfthmapu. Bloomfield *a>H that the existence of such charms and practice 
m a guaranteed moreover at least as early Hd the Indo Iranian (Aryanl period by 
the iKtnt htiffaztiund botfWiya (mahlhra bxtfaza and hufaxya; hatma sever >. 
and bv the pre-aminent position of water and plant* in all prtycra for health 
4 tnd Ion* life. Adalbert Kuhn htti pointed Out vQfTW intenatintf and striking re- 
semblanCH between Teutonic and Vedic medical charms, especially in connection 
with Cures fur worm* and fracture*. These may perhaps be mere anthropological 
coincidences, due to the similar mental endowment of the two peoples. Hut it 
is no less likely that w of these folfc-notanns had er^tailiaedinprehiston c timea T 
and that these parallels reflect the continuitaOft of a erode Indo-European folk¬ 
lore that had survived among the Teutons and Hindus. See Bloomfield'a The 
Aiharm-V*da and Gnpatha-Btfkmava* p. 58 « “d Kuhn's Zetnchrifi fur 
irrjzidchmrfr Spmehfon chung, MU. pp. 49“74 «3-*57- 

- The Athitnv-Vrda itself speaks (xiX. 34, 7) of herbi which were ctirrent in 
ancient tirn« and medicines which were new, and praises the herb jtiriiiida As 
being better than them all—?tO fro pfinra ajadhayv mi #f?ri tarann yd ruiBdh. 

* A V. vt, M. ;— CikiluUU prajfiptitir dlt^hayutVaya eakfaie: ibid. XIX 35. l— 
hidnttii ttAma grhnant o ftaych jtrtgtfo*?* dadan (The .fftr gave uttering 

the name of Indrn), This line probably 1willed the Story in the Garaka-Mamhitd, 
that Endra first Instructed the f/'t ™ Ayur-vtdi. See ibid. KL VJM. lj—yon 
mdlaft ralhakfitam amrtam Pftk bh^apj* lad wttdf* Opm priliviayal tad 6pn dtimi 
bkejajam. The immortalizing medidne which Mfltfltt (the chmioteer of Indra) 
bought by selling the chariot was thrown into the water* by Indra, the master of 
the chariot. Rivera, give m bade that medicine I 
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hJini and hflyS-prarthartmani)-, 4, Charms pertaining to women 
(itrt-karmSffi ); 5, Charms to secure harmony, influence in the 
assembly, and the like (saumanasyOm); 6. Charms pertaining to 
rov.diy 7 , Prayers and imprecations in the interest 

ut Brahmins; 8. Charms to secure property and freedom from 
danger (pauf}ik 2 ru ); 9. Charms in expiation of sin and defilement 
{praynsrittai n); to. Cosmogonicandthcosophic hymns; n.Ritual¬ 
istic and general hymns; 12. The books dealing with individual 
themes (books 13-18); 13. The twentieth book; 14. TheWd/w 
hymns 1 ; of these we have here to deal briefly with 1, a, 3,4 and 9 . 
more or less m the order in which they appear in the Atharra- Veda. 
j, ' f ’ f 13 a cJ ' ami against fever (jtwu). diarrhoea (attsara), 
diaUtes (atmQtra), glandular sores {nadi-rranu ); 3 string made of 

18 to ** the mud from a field or ant-hill is to be 
unink, clarified butter is to be applied and the holes of the anus 
and perns and the mouth of the sore are to be aerated with a 
leather bladder and the charm is to be chanted. TV disease SsrSta 
mentioned m this hymn,» explained by Siynna as meaning diabetes 
(mQtrat,sara)i. r. 3 is a charm against stoppage of urine and stool 
{matrtj-purifa-mndha). Along with a chanting of the hymn the 
patient is to he made to drink cither earth from a rat's hole 
(nmsika-mrttikS), a pGtika plant, curd, or saw-dust from old wood, 
or he is to ride an elephant or a horse, or to throw an arrow; a fine 
iron needle was to be passed through the urinal canal, 'Hits is 
probably the earliest stage of what developed in later times as 
the vastt-kriyaK 1. 7 and t, 8 are charms for driving awav evil 
spirits, yStudh&uu and fdmhlini, when a man is possessed by them 
I. 10 is a charm for dropsy (jaladara): a jugful of water con- 
taming grass, etc. 19 to be sprinkled over the body of the patient. 

! it is a charm for securing easy delivery-, l. ta is a charm for 
all diseases arising from disturbance of vSfa, pitta and iUjman— 
fat, honey and clarified butter or oil have to be drunk. Head- 
disease (rf rfaktt) and cough (Itiisa) arc specially mentioned. 1. i 7 


* j At * an *' t '*da «"■* p- J 7 . 

S rarjm * -»*• « durrhjr^S p . S L *n, e 

T2Lf*• Mat in A.V I, V 

Thu. .n ™, 3 KSEUIEJ 1* T^ 9icd Wlth Hnd 

baUrZd!* rrr™ Tr^*"'' ***"•* n* u -mrr, )w 

Ail d* ™ of ^ hjTOh uk lhB Ufioc lo ^; gaSSiii.”' 
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is a charm for stopping blood from an injury of the veins or 
arteries or for stopping too much hemorrhage ol women. In the 
case of injuries a handful of street-dust is to be thrown on the 
place of injury or a bandage b to be tied with sticky mud 1 , h 22 
is a charm against heart-disease and jaundice—hairs of a red cow 
are to be drunk with water and a piece of a red cow s skin is to 
be tied us an amulet. It b prayed that the red colour of the sun 
and the red cow may come to the patient's body and the yellow 
colour due to jaundice may go 10 birds of yellow colour. t. 23, 
which mentions kd&sa or huff ha (white leprosy) of the bone, flesh 
and skin and the disease by which hairs are turned grey [(nthtv), 
is a charm against these*. 'Hie white parts are to be rubbed with 
an ointment made of cow-dung, bhfdga-Tdj&j fwridrd indravarufi 
and rtlHM until they appear red. The black medicine* applied 
are asked to turn the white parts black. 1. 25 is a charm against 
takman* or fever—the patient has to be sprinkled with the water 
in w hich □ red-hot iron axe has been immersed, I he descrip¬ 
tion shows that it was of the malarial type; it came with cold 
{slid} and a burning sensation (Aoct)* Three types of thh fever 
are described: that which came the next day (anyrdyuh), the 
second day ( ubhaytdyuh} , or the third day (trttyoka) m f It was also 
associated with yellott, probably because it produced jaundice, 
n, 9 and io are charms against hereditary (k&trtya) diseases, 
leprosy, dyspepsia t etc, 4 Amulets of drjma vcood, barley, sesamum 
and its flower had also to be tied when the charm was uttered*, 
II. 31 ia a charm against various diseases due to worms. The priest, 
when uttering this charm * should hold street-dust in his left hand 
and press it with his right hand and throw it on the patient . There 
are visible and invisible worms; some of them are called algttndu 
and others iahma\ they are generated in the intestines, head and 


1 IV. 13 it Bli* A chirm far (he time puxpOtt. 4 

1 VI. 133-137 11 itifi a chartc f&f *Wr^Mfth«ninjr the rwU of fbe hMir. hdkn* 
into' with hu to be dnink, 

* X^mah Itldyti fxiAtfW fm*w t&fym ion** 

yo un\ tdyur 1 4hk*y*dy& trffydfcifrd rntiw mtH trim*™* 

Sm ibo A,v. VII. 13 J + 10. where the thtnf-d*T fourth-d*> «VCf ind 

ftvtn 11c rcfmd to, 1 

* Tfir wu nl ^KlrtVd h*f ken 1 netful* dr denved m Fanrni A rtik; 1, 3 . 91 

HkiuyM Ommenurir* UU the ind dir to 

pvo^zrf mifgnt om of It! fnnninci lo be 11 curable m _*h* body of inolhcr 
birth 0 riktttya$)< th*t ia. incurable- h however* prefer ihe 

meanmtf H hereditary/* » given by Siy»PA in hi* comraentary Cfi A.V. ll, IS. t, 
u being more fitting end MucfliWf. 

* Yahimm it tl*o taunted it 1 kf 4 My* di««e (|l + to. &}. 
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heels; they go about through the body by diverse ways and cannut 
be killed even with various kinds of herbs. They sometimes reside 
in the hills and forests and in herbs and animats, and they enter 
into our system through sores in the body and through various 
kinds of food and drink 1 , II, 33 is a charm for removing yakfman 
from all parts of the body. III. 7, t is a charm for removing all 
hereditary {ksctriyti) diseases; the horn of a deer is to be used as 
an amulet. lit. 11 is a charm against phthisis {rtfa-yakfman}— 
particularly when it is generated by too much Sex-indulgence; the 

patient is lo cat rotten fish*. IV, 4^3 charm for attaining virility_ 

the roots of the kapittha tree boiled in milk are to be drunk when 
the charm is uttered, iv. 6 and 7 arc charms against vegetable 
poisoning—the essence of the krtjtuka tree is to be drunk, v. 4 is a 
charm against fever {takwan) and phthisis; the patient is to take the 
herb kuifha with butter when the diarm is uttered 1 , v. n is a 
charm against fcvcH. v. 23 is a charm against worms—the patient 
is given the juice of the twenty kinds of roots 5 , vt. 15 is a charm 
jor eye-diseases; the patient has to take various kinds of vegetable 
leaves fried in oil, particularly the mustard plant 4 , vi. 20 is a 
diarm against bilious fever (iupninc joanoya ); it is said to produce 
a great burning sensation, delirium and jaundice. VI. 21 is a charm 
for increasing the hair—the hair U to be sprinkled with a decoction 
of various herbs. VI. 23 is a charm against heart-disease, dropsy 
and jaundice, vt. 25 is a charm for inflammation of the glands 
of the neck {ganda-mata)\ vi,85 is a charm against consumption 
W*y-**tma»)i vi. 90 for colic pain (Mi)*; vt, 105 f or cough and 

" tl. ji, 5, ] have adopted SlJWnas id t^rp reflation r 
phihi^'o^a?* 0 * Chnrm for iaBmm ^ o( igovdz-natt) and 

; to be *™d for the head and the ey» (v. 4, 10). 

ClinJIilni Mahftvysa, MuBjavan, and fianiculflrlv BJthifca iBalidi) were 
re^trded a, the home of fever; so aho the country of Afijpi and Muf putL It 

b> ' Wld fy " a> V ld , ihiverl f« (**«». ft was often attended with 
KlS - cemsumpnon <W»/dro). I, attacked sometime* On the third or 
fourth day, m summer or in auuffln (idrada). or Con tinned all thfOupb the year 
M , f«w (sue* where a Urge number of motTwem 

poittided together and used as medicine alonif with ihe charms. 

, a? mr ° f 11,0 olllef P t ‘" ,ts are titd«}ilt,l, nttugalatilld. 

neck I - 11 ' 7* * 2i“ fe E Pt*c^ as a name for the infounmaticn of the 

at first k ^'iTcrL-iu types of the disease are described. Apadt U 

like L . j wfTn ^* a, tlut it prows, it continue* more to secrete its discharge* 

IS StetdEs3rA i "* - v^sr*- r, r^ 

A piftc of iron b to be tic-d m an amuleT. 
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other such diseases due to phlegm (ilesma)i vr. iog for diseases of 
the rheumatic type (vdta-vyadhi 1 )* Vi. 127 is a charm for abscess 
( vidradka ), phlegmatic diseases (rafiSsa) and erysipelatous inflam¬ 
mation (wisarfict). Various kinds of ttharpa in different parts of the 
body are referred to. Heart-disease and phthisis are also men¬ 
tioned'. There arc said to be a hundred kinds of death 
(A,V, vm. 5. 7) p which are explained by Say ana as meaning 
diseases such as Fever, head-dtsejLse, etc. Several diseases are men¬ 
tioned in DC. 18—first the diseases of the head, ilrsakt i* itrsamaya f 
kamei-idla and tdsaipiiha^ by which secretions of bad smell come 
out from the ear and the mouth* then fever proceeding from head 
troubles with shivering and cracking sensations in die limbs, 
Takman, the dreaded autumnal fever, is so described. Then comes 
consumption; then come valdsa^ kdhdhalm of the abdomen, diseases 
of khmd f the abdomen, navel and heart, diseases of the spine, the 
ribs, the eyes, the intestines, the visalpu. vidradha, wind-diseases 
(1 vMlkara ), atajiznd diseases of the leg, knee T pelvis, veins and head. 

Bolling, in his article on diseases and medicine (%*edic) in the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, makes the following remark con¬ 
cerning the theory of the origin of diseases. 11 To be noted how ever 
is the fact that the Hindu theory of the constitution of the body 
of three dements t bile, phlegm and wind, does not appear in early 
Atharvan texts. Vafi-krta-ndsaril of vi. 44, 3 cannot be urged as 
proof to the contrary', as it means* not destructive of (diseases) pro¬ 
duced by the wind in the body fofitt-kfta-tofiii&il) t but destructive 
of that which has been made into wind. Evidently* irom its asso¬ 
ciation with diarrhoea* it refers to wind in the intestines. 1 ' I his 
does not seem tome to be correct. The phrase which Bolling quotes 
is indeed of doubtful meaning; Sayana takes it as being composed 
of two words, v&tl (healer by aeration) and krta-ndfani (destroyer 
of evil deeds which brought about the disease). But, however 
that may be, there are other passages on the subject, which Bolling 
seems 10 have missed. Thus in 1, 12. 3 diseases arc divided into 
three classes, viz, those produced by water, by wind, and those 
w r hich are dry— yo abkraja to hija yai ca insmaip . The phlegm of 
the later medical writers was also considered watery, and the word 

1 Pippah H also to be Taken alneg with t ht imcriincc of the charm. It b 
raaxded aa the medicine for all Attacked by the diwraa of the wind MU- 
krioiya bhr$ajl*th It h al» utid tn curt msdotn (ttfptmya bhtfafm). 

* Opmirv is hi medicine for vafCaa. Cipudrut abfUciikfanam l[vi r 127, z). 

* Compare also (EX. I), 3&) + 
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ahhraja probably suggests the origin of the theory of phlegm, 
as being one of the upholders and destroyers of the body. The 
word vataju means, very plainly, diseases produced by wind, and 
the pitta, or bile, which in later medical literature is regarded as 
a form of fire, is very well described here as hipna, or dry- Again 
in vi. 109 we have pippah as vatl-krtasya bhesajlm. The context 
shows that the diseases which are referred to as being curable by 
pippah are those which are considered as being produced by wind 
in later literature; for “madness'' {ksipta) is mentioned as a 
leitl-kftu disease. The word say mu comes from the root “if/r,” to 
dry up, and in slightly modified forms is used to mean a "drying 
up,” "burning/* "strength," and “fiery." In one place at least 
it is used to describe the extremely burning sensation of delirious 
bilious fever, which is said to be burning like fire 1 * My 0 vvn 
conclusion therefore U that at least some Atbarvaijic people bad 
thought of a threefold classification of all diseases, viz* those pro¬ 
duced by wind, those by water, and those by fire, or those which 
are dry and burning, 1 his corresponds to the later classification 
of all diseases as being due to the three dofas, wind (t'Jyu), phlegm 
[kapha or and bile {pitta). Apart from the ordinary diseases, 

many were the cases of possesion by demons and evil Spirits, of 
which we have quite a large number. Some of the prominent ones 
axe \Studfmna, Kimdin, PiJdca , Piled, AmivS, Dtayavin. Raksah, 
Magundl, Aiimia, Vatsapa, Palala, Amtpaldla, Sarhu , Kaka, 
Maimlsua, Paltjoka, Vavrwasas, Airefa, Rkfagrtta, Pramllitt, 
DurnamS, Sunamd, Kukpla, KusQla, Kakubha , Srtma, Araya, 
Artnwwj, A Juilaja, Sakadhlmaja, Urimda, Mafmata, Kumbhamtaka. 

Na g”oha t Ttntgaku, Patiaasa, Gandfiarvo, Brahmagraha, 
etc. Some of the diseases with their troublous symptoms 
were (poetically) personified, and diseases which often went to¬ 
gether were described as being related as brothers and sisters. 

] seases due to worms were well known, in the case of both men 


ka refarTOC “ whc « ^ iuima occur, in more or 

tiofi * *«’ tir Ilr Vm - l«t pasajiffe CttniairL* n good d«crlp™ 

T !’" c "®* wod spirit! which fcuah^A 
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STS! Gardha.rvw a* chaa^ dead* vm. 6. < 9 , a S tha. 
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fever, hc-aOncli Proved diarrhoea, md Agni produced 
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and of cattle. There were also the diseases due to sorcery, which 
played a very important part as an offensive measure in Vedic 
India. Many of the diseases were also known to be hereditary 
(ksetrlya). From the names of the diseases mentioned above it 
will be found that most of the diseases noted by Caraka existed 
in the Vedic age. 

The view-point from which the Vedic people looked at diseases 
seems to have always distinguished the different diseases from their 
symptoms. Thus the fever was that which produced shivering, 
cold, burning sensation, and the like, he. the diagnosis was mainly 
symptomatic. In addition to the charms and amulets,, and the 
herbs which were to be internally taken, water was considered to 
possess great medical and life-giving properties. There are many 
hymns which praise these qualities of water 1 * 3 * . The medicinal pro¬ 
perties of herbs were often regarded as being due to water, which 
formed their essence. Charms for snake poisons and herbs which 
were considered to be their antidotes were in use. Scanty' 
references to diseases and their cures are found sparsely scattered 
in other Rg-Vedic texts and Brahmanss. But nothing in these 
appears to indicate any advance on the /IfAffiTjp-fWja 5 in medical 
know]edge. Apart from these curatives there were also the already 
mentioned charms, amulets and medicines for securing long 
life and increasing virility, corresponding to the Rasayema and 
the \ r ajt^karanQ chapters of Caraka and other medical works. We 
cannot leave this section without pointing to the fact that, though 
most diseases and many remedies were known, nothing in the way 
of mdana t or causes of diseases, is specified. The fact that there 
existed a threefold classification of diseases, viz. abhfaja^ vataja and 
iusma, should not be interpreted to mean that the Vedic people 
had any knowledge of tire disturbance of these elements operating 
as mdanm as they were understood m later medical literature. The 
three important causes of diseases were evil deeds, the sorcery of 
enemies, and possession by evil spirits or the anger of certain gods. 

1 Opru antar amfiam tfpw hhfifajnin (There “ immortality Bud medicine in 

waiter— 3 . 4. 4>. See bIjhj I. J, 6. j3,'ll- 3 . mu 7 > S* IV. ji, VI. 34. VI. 14. etc. 

3 Ptpr a brief iuncy of th^L 1 JJg-Ywtic and other [esc* set EkdJing'i qrtide 

"Disease amJ Medicine (Vedk)" in EntyfJifpiUdui 0 /Rrtigwn umi Elhict^ 
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The Foetus and the Subtle Body. 

A human body is regarded by Caraka as a modification of the 
five elements, ether, air, fire, water and earth, and It is also the 
seat of consciousness (cetantf) 1 . The semen itself is made of the 
four elements, air, fire, water and earth; ether is not a constituent 
of it T but becomes connected with it as soon a$ it issues forth, 
since akaiti or antariba (ether) is ad-pervading. The semen that 
h ejected and passes into the ovary is constituted of equal parts of 
air, fire, water and earth; the ether becomes mixed with it in the 
ovary; for tikaia itself is omnipresent and has no movement of 
its own 1 ; the semen is the product of six kinds of fluids (rrrra) + 
But the foetus cannot be produced simply by the union of the 
semen of the father and the blood {ionita} of the mother. Such 
a union can produce the foe ms only when the uimtin with its 
subtle body, constituted of air, fire, water and earth, and manm 
(mind—the organ involved in all perception and thought), be¬ 
comes connected with it by means of its karma. The four 
elements constituting die subtle body of the a man, being the 
general causes of ah productions, donut contribute to the essential 
bodily features of the child 3 . The elements that contribute to 
the general features are, (i) the mother’s part—the blood, (a) the 
father's part—the semen, (3) the karma of each individual; the 
part played by the assimilated food-juice of the mother need 
not be counted separately, as it is determined by the karma 
of the individual. The mental traits are determined by the 
state of mind uf the individual in its previous birth. Thus p if 
the previous state of life wa$ that of a god p the mind of the child 


1 garbkrtt tu AAd&f mtarikfa v£yt'*tigrti - tOyH-bhRmi-vi korat crtandSritffiMrm- 
bh&tt r$. L’araJu, fV. 4, ft, 

1 vAyv^rf-bkSkay-^^guna-pQdiJVtil tut fitifbhy&micbhystfi pra&hfivci cn f.mu. 
Caraka, iv. 3.4. dhtikt^ fu yndy-opi iukrt pdfim-bJmutike f tti Urth&fii m purufu- 
sortrrfn nifgnfyti garhh&ioytiijt gacriwti, kittm bhota^ntufpyytim «wi kriytivtid 
dkdsum tu vydpaknm mi latrdgalma iukrona .1 atfthaddJuirfi bhavoti. CakrapAm s 
AyUr-ifdu-tflpikd, IV. 2.4. Suiruta however cpnsidpra iukra (icmcn) u possessing 
the qualities of ioma, and arlnvci (blood) m possessing the qualities of hfe. He says, 
however, that partida of the other hhtiias tcarth^ air and ether, as l_J.i£hiina 
CR iimrrales xhem) ore separately associated with them (MUinyiTi^ itikpam driat'ffm 
dgneytm i tar ffilm it fry atru bfitttdndTp lfimridhyarfi aity wptinii r iief&ia puroAparO- 
fmkdiih ptirtmugruHdi paraipar&miprarfjdc ca —SuifUta, III. i), and they 
mutually co-operate together for ihe production of the foetus. 

| yfin* ft 1 dmtfltf* tMkfm&Qi bhQtfini dtivafuka-rapilm tdm rarva-iddhara^tatt'ena 
at ■ c a-i&ir£ya ,Afo 1 rufjjj fJ boddhavydm* Cuk rj pa^i's Ayvr*vcJii-iRpikd Y 

lv T 2, 23-27. 
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will be pure and vigorous, whereas, if it was that of an animal, 
it will be impure and dull 1 . When a man dies, his soul, together 
with his subtle body, composed of the four elements, air, fire* 
water and earth, in a subtle state and manas, passes invisibly into 
a particular womb on account of its karma, and then, when it 
comes into connection with the combined semen and blood of the 
father and mother, the foetus begins to develop 2 . The semen and 
blood can, however, operate a$ causes uf the production of the 
body only when they come into connection with the subtle body 
transferred from the previous body of a dying being 3 . Susrnta 
(ill. 1. 16) says that the very subtle eternal conscious principles 
arc manifested {abhlvyajyatc) when the blood and semen are in 
union iparama-sUkfmEl eettmavantah sdsvatd lohiia-retwah sanm- 
pdUsv (ibhkytijyanti)* But later on (111,3.4) ^is statement is 
modified in such a way as to agree with Caraka’s account; for 
there it is said that the soul comes into contact with the combined 
semen and blood along with its subtle elemental body (1 bhmatmmm ) t 
In another passage a somewhat different statement is found 
(Su^ruta, m. 4. 3). Here it is said that the materials of the de¬ 
veloping foetus are agni\sama t saliva 7 rajas , tamos T the five senses, 
and the bhntntm &—all these contribute to the lift of the foetus 
and are also called the pranas (life) 4 , Dalhana l in explaining this, 
says that the agm (fire) spoken of here is the heat-power which 
manifests itself in the fivefold functionings of digestion (pacaka ) 9 
viz. brightening of the skin {bhrajah 1), the faculty of vision 

1 TVfAfpi xiitjUd bulurantM yftiri 

bhumnti rrtfi fJ -pitr-karm*! 

tdm mdrwttva-U^xam 

snix am yuthilTtwkmn apt eymtuyet. 

C&mkd, IV. 2. 17 . 

AnQhtim pr&ke*imHyfivahi$*i drha-j&th yaih&nUktttji 

ili ya dctvl*tetirti*i Giym.-adh$nmOga fyn bharati u 

di'i ii-sail't Mtftvtlf, etc. Cakmpiin], IV* 3. 33*37+ 

a bhQUdi enturkhih j afrit ah lu-f^mcar 

mane-jam dehorn upaili defies 
kttftnOi-mnkatvdn mi, fu Tmya drfydm 
tfivynrii rind darianam mti tiifiai fi. Ctreki, iv. a, 3, 

* yndy ei pi rtOrrn-r apia kdrant, laih&pi yud*midtitdhtktijn irdiftrm -bhutti-rUpa - 
inrtrarp prJpnutdh, tadahta S* iartrOrp jarUiyotah, tulnyndd. Cilkrapam, IV* 
a. 36- 

* This hhnidimd, i.c. the subtle bady together with the soul presiding over 
It, is called by Suinjta karma-ptorttfG, . Medical treatment is uf this koFMit+pursifa 
and his body (in c/a karma -pumpiih aJtiuOdkHqrtitjt —Susrota, til , 1. i 6) + Suimt* 
fl* 1.3t> Bgiun Bays F M panra - maJulbhSl ta -iarlri-Jiim {iv dy d ft pur Ufa tiy utynie; tarmin 
Ami ra r dk^fthdrI£im^. ,^ (In this ititnc?, the term purupi i& applied IO the unity 
of five elements and the self (farfrij, and this is the object of medical treatment.) 
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(afoeaMa), coloration of the blood, the intellectual operations and 
the heat operations involved in the formatiun and work of the 
different constituent elements (dhaiu), such as chyle, blood, etc*; 
the soma is the root-power of all watery elements, such as mucus, 
chyle, semen* etc., and of the sense of taste; vayu represents that 
which operates as die fivefold life-functionings of prana r apana, 
samana t utlarta, and xyana. Dalhana says further that saliva, rajas 
and lamas refer to manas f the mind-organ, which is a product of 
thdr combined evolution* The five senses contribute to life by 
their cognitive functionings. The first passage seemed to indicate 
that life was manifested as a result of the union of semen and 
blood; the second passage considered the connection of the soul 
with its subtle body (bhUlalma) necessary for evolving the semen - 
blood into life. The third passage introduces* in addition to these, 
the five senses, saftra, rajas r and tamas f and the place of semen- 
blood is taken up by the three root-powers of agm 7 and t>Syu, 
These three powers are more or less of a hypothetical nature, 
absorbing within them n number of functioning^ and body-eunsti- 
tuents. The reason for these three views in the three successive 
chapters cannot be satisfactorily explained, except on the supposi¬ 
tion that Susruca's work underwent three different revisions at 
three different times. Yagbhfl^a the elder says that the moment 
the semen and the blood arc united, the life principle (jtw), being 
moved by mams (mano-javena), tainted, as the latter is, with the 
afflictions (kleia) of attachment, etc** comes in touch with it 1 . 

The doctrine of a subtle body, as referred to in the medical works, 
may suitably be compared with the Samkhya view. Cakrapaiyi him- 
self. in explaining Ctiraka-samkita, iv. 2.36, says that this doctrine 
of a subtle body {atnaJtika iarlra) is described in the agama, and by 
agatna the Sarnkhya dgama 1$ to be understood (ferm ogam ad era 
samkhya-darlana-rapod aUvahika-sanrat). The Sdmkhya-karikd 39 
speaks of a subtle body {suksma deha) and the body inherited from 

1 pururtf rnjaii nave 'trastMu iu-rfdhc gmbkaryMnyr mdrge ta hljulm<in& 
iuhlam m-ikritim rdyuiirf pffritam anyaU ca rruihtf-bhtilai? nnr^aiitm 

Srtm^wta abhtmtiftfritixm artvakpam es:a ela-•caitirmt jt tim3 ira-ktirTfm- 

€t)dttrtm mano^jtiVPTmptfTj^blmaTftsrffinff^m-hhitiayam upayafi* A jtfing a- sunftgrti Art, 
II. a. 1ndu r in cxpItiinlnR this, ityv, ^hljdimtiml 

svahhtivtnn ,,. ntkfmn-n-£t*iipmh manat -1 aha, cjI ribh p* bh}■ tirr mahd-hh^tair 

nnnffaUtip tti1-bfetra~pr£pty ( l karma-xxii&d Ortattna mii H Miffldflt mizakwm 
oh&va-htoa-k&lmwT m; rrT ^n^'Dtvrw j$vmabh$iinp*rH*tm prtipta-wwya&Mft 
Wirhhasaytjfy iubhm npay&ti* * \ [ a further (Liplanatioru of the nnture of 

application* pf the ittttihow that he leaked up PaiafijuEi'* Fti£<i-4flfrar for the 
oclaila of a\'uiyn r etc., arid the other klrim. 
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the parents* The s&ksma continues to exist till salvation is attained, 
and at each birth it receives a new body and at each death it leaves 
it. It is constituted of mahaf t ahamkara 9 the eleven senses and the 
five tan-matras. On account of its association with the buddhi t 
which bears the impress of virtue, vice, and other intellectual 
defects and accomplishments, it becomes itself associated with 
these, just as a doth obtains fragrance through its connection with 
campak flowers of sweet odour; and hence it suffers successive 
rebirths, till the buddhi becomes dissociated from it by the attain¬ 
ment of true discriminative know ledge. The necessity of admitting 
a subtle body is said to lie in the fact that the buddhi , with the 
ahamkaru and the senses,cannot exist without a supporting body; 
so in the interval between one death and another birth the buddhi 1 
etc. require a supporting body, and the subtle body is this sup¬ 
port 1 * In the SSmkhya‘pr 4 te#cfM-bhJbya t v. 105, it is said that this 
subtle body is like a little tapering thing no bigger than a thumb, 
and that yet it pervades the whole body, just as a little flame 
pervades a whole room by its rays 2 . The Vydsa~bh 3 fya t in 
refuting the Samkhya view, says that according to it the citta 
(mind), like the rays of a lamp in a jug or in a palace, contracts 
and dilates according as the body that it occupies is bigger or 
smaller 3 . Vacaspad, in explaining the Yoga view' as expounded by 
Vyasa, says that in the SSmkhya view the dtta is such that it 
cannot, simply by contraction and expansion, leave any body at 
death and occupy another body without intermediate relationship 
with a subtle body {Utivahika-iarlra)* But, if the at fa cannot itself 
leave a body and occupy another, how r can it connect itself with 
a subtle body at the time of death ? If this is to be done through 
another body, and that through another, then we are led to a 
vicious infinite. If it is argued that the riff# is connected with such 
a subtle body from beginningless time, then the reply is that such 
a subtle body has never been perceived by anyone (na khalu etad 
adkyaksa-gocarani ); nor can it be regarded as indispensably neces¬ 
sary through inference, since the Yoga view can explain the situation 
without the hypothesis of any such body. The dtta is all-pervading, 

1 S&fpkfipa - 4 °> 4 *- 

1 yathtt ffrpmytt *pi kuHM^k&iaHiarp .. .tatlmw tifiga- 

dtkmf® dtka-vyfipitv* *py attgujJ Jui an mam . £arflAfya-prmjacana ■ bhdffia , 
V. icj* 

* g ha fa -prdidda-praeifm -rkalpajft i&rkkoca-vihdii cittern iar ffty -pmm £* 4 k dr a - 
mJtram ity npart prntipannah. -bMprya On PmEHfijall's IV. to* 

D It 
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and each soul is associated with a separate dita* Each ritta connects 
itself with a particular body by virtue of the fact that it$ manifes¬ 
tations (E77fi) arc seen in that body. Thus the manifestations of 
the all-pervading citia of a soul cease to appear in its dying body 
and become operative in a new body that h bom* Thus there is 
no necessity of admitting a subtle body [atkahikatrum ta$ya na 
mrfyamahe) 1 . 

The Vaifeyiw also declines to believe in the existence of a 
subtle body, and assigns to it no place in the development of the 
foetus. The development of the foetus is thus described by 
Srldhara in his Nyaya-kundtih ' 1 j “After the union of the father's 
semen and the mother's blood there is set up in the atoms consti¬ 
tuting them a change through the heat of the womb, such that their 
old colour, form* etc, become destroyed and new similar qualities 
are produced; and in this way, through the successive formation of 
dyads and triads, the body of the foetus develops; and, when such 
a body is formed, there enters into it the mind (tmiahkararta), which 
could not have entered in the semen-blood stage, since the mind 
requires a body to support it [na tu iuha-ionita^asthayaTn iart- 
rasmyatvan manasah). Small quantities of food-juice of the mother 
go to nourish it. Then, through die unseen power {adrffa) l the 
foetus is disintegrated by the heat in the womb into die state of 
atoms, and atoms of new qualities, together with dit^e of the 
food-juice, conglomerate together to form a new body*” According 
to this view the subtle body and the mind have nothing to do 
with the formation and development of the foetus. Heat is the 
main agent responsible for all disintegration and recombination 
involved in the process of the formation of the foetus. 

The Nyaya does not seem to have considered this as an im¬ 
portant question, and it also denies die existence of a subtle body, 
t he soul, according to the Nyaya, is alt-pervading, and die Maha- 
bharat a passage quoted above, in which Tama draws out the pttrufa 

1 Vacii|jati f 4 Tallt'a-Vaildradi, flf. lO. Reference u nude to MakM-bhOrtita h 
Ul. 3^6, 17„ tifiguffha-rndtram frurttf.citp rriicakarfa vmno Mr, YAcrap&tr yyi that 
Jtfju/ti ts not a phyiioil fhinti and henfe it cjuinnl be drawn out of tbe body. 
" Iti Lut therefore be interpreted in a remote sense di referring to the Ce&iaiitm 
of ffijmiffttBtiqn of tiltd in the dying body (*U cJrea iuVkr^ iambhtttMti, 
%ty Wipux&nkv vyilkhyiym lathd ra €itti rinmya ca infra tatra iruy-abhutw 
nifkiirfsirjfoih}. 

The ^rl?TJ1M9U -fir 06 ORU -bh tfjryu, V. iq, flay* that the thumb-like pteru^a 
referred to in Mfthtl-bhtitufa. ill. zg 6 . 17, which Yam.n drew from ihc body of 
bityavin, hfl* the ^iie ul rhe tubtle body (fitiga-dehit), 

iVj Jyq-bfli/flA; VhtLanigTKn Sanskrit aeries, 1895, jj. 
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of the size of a thumb, has, according to NySya, to bo explained 
away 1 . In rebirth k is only the all-pervading soul which becomes 
connected with a particular body (yn eva dehaniara-uimgumo *$ya t 
tarn eua taj-jitith-puru-hkam Mid i) 3 , 

Candraklrti gives us an account uf the Buddhist view from the 
& 3 li-stambQ-ffifra* m The foetus is produced by die combination 
of the six constituents (fanrtam dhutUnam mmamyai). That which 
consolidates {samsbsa) the body is called earth (pfihhti-dhaiti); 
that which digests the food and drink of the body is called Ere 
(tejo-dh&tu }; that which produce inhalation and exhalation is called 
air (vayu~dh 3 tu); that which produces the pores of die body 
{antak-imfiryam) is called ether {akasa-dhatu ); that by which 
knowledge is produced is called ihe vijnanu-dhatu. It is by the 
combination of them aJI that a body IS produced (sarresam sama- 
t uyat kaymyotpattir bhavati). The seed of vijmna produces the 
germ of name and form ( nama-rU\pMkura } by combination with 
many other diverse causes. The foetus is thus produced of itself„ 
not by another t nor by both itself and another, nor by god, nor 
by time, nor by nature, nor by one cause, nor by no cause, but 
by the combination of the mothers and the father*? parts at the 
proper season 4 . The combination of father's and mothers pans 
gives us the five dh&£u$ t which operate together when they are in 
combination with the sixth dhatu y the t'ijnami . 

The view that the foetus is the result of the joint effect of the 
six iihdtm reminds us of a similar expression in Caraka h I v + 3 + C&raka 
gives there a summary' of the discussions amongst various sages 
on the subject of the causes of the formation and development of the 
foetus: where there is a union between a man with effective semen 
and a woman with no defect of organ, ovary and blood, if at the 
time of the union of the semen and blood the soul comes in touch 
with it through the mind, then the foetus begins to develop*. When 
it is taken care of by proper nourishment p etc., then at the right time 

1 lasmdn n a hrt-pan^atl.k£ y dr ad-ai^m I hdnam filnumah a In era arkguffha* 
mat ram purupun rusca/cOFfa ialdd ymrna 1/1 Vydsa - vaeniiam er-atn-pwam 
nvagantoFryam (jtyWLia’t Nytfyn-martfojf t p, 469)1+ 

3 Mp,m 

1 M&dkyamikii-v?ni (BibEioiheea Bud dhita), pp. 560-61. 

4 Ibid, p. 567, 

In the Viifef&fl also the sM-pervading mines anio touch with the 

foetus through due mamu ; but the difTeremce is this, that here the mmtui is an 
operative factor causing the development of the foetus, whereat there the mtimu 
p^oes m the foetus when through the influence of body -heat it hus already de¬ 
veloped into a body. 
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the child is bom. and the whole development is due to die com¬ 
bined effect of nil the dements mentioned above {mmudnyad esam 
bMuonam). The foetus is bom of elements from the mother 
and the father, the self* the proper hygienic care of the parents 1 
bodies (sdtmya) and die food-juice; and there is also operant 
with diese the saliva or manas* which is an intermediate vehicle 
serving to connect the soul with a former body when it leaves 
one (aup&pddtdw ) 1 * Bharudvaja said that none of these causes can 
be considered as valid; for. in spite of the union of the parents,, 
it often happens that they remain childless; the self cannot pro¬ 
duce the self; for, if it did* did it produce itself after being bom 
or without being bom? In both cases it is impossible for it to 
produce itself. Moreover* if the self had the power of producing 
itself, it would not have cared to take birth in tin desirable 
places and with defective powers, as sometimes happens. Again* 
proper hygienic habits cannot he regarded as die cause; for 
there are many who have these* but have no children, and 
there arc many who have not these, but have children. If it 
was due to food-juice, then all people would have got children. 
Again, it is not true that the saliva issuing forth from one body 
connects itself with another; for* if it were so, wc should all have 
remembered die events of our past life. So none of the above 
causes can be regarded as valid- To this Itieyi replied that it is 
by the combined effect of all the above elements that a child is 
produced, and not by any one of them separately". This idea is 
again repeated in iv. 3. 20 p where it is said that just as a medical 
room (k&logarttm vortidSkaram gthnm jaMt&ka-meda-pralipMitam 
Cakraplni) 15 made up of various kinds of things* or just as a 
chariot is made up of a collection of its various parts p so is the 
foetus made up of the combination of various entities which con¬ 
tribute to the formation of die embryo and its development (fiaha- 
ndhanam garhha-k&randm bhavanam r amudayad ahbin ittot tate)*. 
The idea of such a combined effect of causes as leading to the 
production of a perfect whole seems to have a peculiar Buddhistic 
ring about it. 

Bharadvaja. Jn opposing the above statement of Atrcya p asks 
what, if the foetus is the product of a number of combined causes* 

1 Curykn-iamhud, tv, 3. j L 

..t , Wfl " tarvebkya MtVO bhjFvtbhyah Uimuthudhrv garbhir 

bhtmrvvrtate. J&d, iv. j_ 11 r 
p IMd m iv* 3„ m* 
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b the definite order in which they co-operate together to produce 
the various pans (katham ay am saadhlyaie)? Again * how b it 
that a child born of a woman is a human child and not that of 
any other animal? If, again* man is bom out of man* why is not 
the son of a stupid person stupid, of a blind man blind, and of 
a madman mad? Moreover, if it is argued that the self perceives 
by the eye colours, by the ear sounds, by the smell odours, by 
the organ of taste the different tastes, and feds by the skin the 
different sensations of touch, and for that reason the child does not 
inherit the qualities of the father* then it has to be admitted that 
the soul can have knowledge only when there are senses and is 
devoid of it when die re are no senses; in that case the soul is not un¬ 
changeable, but b liable to change(yflfrff emtad ubhayam samhhdfttiti 
jfiatvam ajUatvam ca sa-rtharui caitna)K If the soul perceives the 
objects of sense through the activity of the senses, such as per¬ 
ceiving and the like* then it cannot know anything when it has 
no sense*, and* when it is unconscious, it cannot be the cause of the 
body-movements or of any of its other activities and consequently 
cannot be called die soul t at man. It is therefore simple nonsense 
to say that the soul perceives colours, etc, by its senses. 

To this Atreya replies that there are four kinds of beings, 
viz. those bom from ovaries* eggs, sweat and vegetables. Beings 
in each class exist in an innumerable diversity of forms 3 . The 
forms that die foetus-producing elements (garbha-kara bkdvfih) 
assume depend upon the fonn of the body where they assemble. 
Just as gold* silver* copper* lead, etc* assume the form of any 
mould m which they arc poured* so, when the foetus-producing 
elements assemble in a particular body, the foetus takes that par¬ 
ticular form. But a man is not infected with the defect or disease 
of his father* unless it be so bad or chronic as to have affected hb 
semen. Each of our limbs and organs had their germs in the 
semen of the father, and, w hen the disease or defect of the father 
is so deep-rooted as to have affected (upatapa) the germ part of 
any particular organ in the seed, then the child produced out of 
the semen b bom defective in that limb; but* if the defect or 
disease of the father Is so superficial that his semen remains 
unaffected, then the disease or defect is not inherited by the son. 
The child does not owe sense-organs to his parents; he alone is 
responsible for the goodness or badness of his sense-organs; for 

1 Ciiraka-iamhitii, rv,vj + 1 Ibid, rv. 3. 34, 13. 
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these are born from his own self (fiffna-janlndriySai). The presence 
or absence of the sense-organs is due to his own destiny or the fruits 
of karma (daiva) m So there is no definite law that the sons of 
idiots or men with defective senses should necessarily be bom 
idiots or be otherwise defective 1 - The self (J/rnmn) is conscious onlv 
when the sense-organs exist. The self is never without the sattva 
or the mind-organ, and through it there is always some kind of 
consciousness in the self 2 . The self, os the agent, cannot without 
the sense-organs have any knowledge of the external world leading 
to practical work; no practical action for which several accessaries 
are required can be performed unless- these are present; a potter 
who knows how to make a jug cannot succeed in making it 
unless he has the organs with which to make it*. The fact that 
the self has consciousness even when the senses do not operate 
is well illustrated by our dream-know Sedge when the senses lie 
inoperative^. Atreya further says that, when the senses are com¬ 
pletely restrained and the manm ~ 4 or mind-organ, is also re¬ 
strained and concentrated in the self,, one can have knowledge 
of all things even without the activity of the senses 5 . The seif is 
thus of itself the knower and the agent. 

This view of Caraka, as interpreted bv Cakrapani, seems to be 
somewhat new. For the self is neither pure intelligence* like ibe 
fmrufa of the Samkhya-yoga, nor the unity of being, intelligence and 
bliss, like that ot the \ edanta. Here the sou! is die knower by 
virtue of its constant association with manas. In this, however, we 
are nearer to the Nylya- Vaisesika view. But in the Nyay a-Vaidesika 
view the soul is not alw ays in contact with manas and is not always 
conscious. The manas in that view is atomic. The view that the 

1 C<rraka^atftfalJ r rv. j. i£, 

__ _ 1 3 - zb, ma m hy-uMGttva-k haddrid dtmS taited-viirffic CopattibhyaU 

jrt&m-vujfafr l Calcrapanh m wmmtminf; an ih», %ny» thai our knowledge of the 
titcrriaj world u due to the operation of the sense-orsiiii* in pwsocMlion with 
(tiE mind-erpHii, If these sense-orRon* do not exisi, we cannot have *ny know- 
. ut (he esterail world, but the internal or gpn of mind u associated 

' S ° knowledge which h due to this mind-Organ ia ever present 
an me self \yat ta -mfino-janyam tad Wiflt faty rtw iarvadd). It 

TfPfEKiw ate u«d to denote the mind-origan. 

1 he word Mryn-j^mim in Caraka-mjftMtJ^ |V. 3.37, ha* been explained by 
Jr n Yf ? 1 “ x^v-pT^Ui-jonnkii 'bilhya-tifaya -jntimim. The knowledge that 
e sell hns when it has no snisc-Qnflns operating in uesodaiion With the mind 
ba-s {tfemhlf ' ifi oLhcr words, this knowledge which the Self always 

• iMd. rv. 3. 31. 

At*. fTn ^ |l ?** nr > ,£ # ettf ytumdl wrcajilo bhar-ati; tajmjj jfki-mi- 

***** w mWni >* r py ^df Caktopflni s C*rak*-mpary^flM k rv. 3.afr-atf. 
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soxil has always a formless consciousness has undoubtedly a 
Vedantic or Samkhyaic tinge; but the other details evidently 
separate this view from the accepted interpretations of these 
schools. The theory of the soul* however, as here indicated comes 
as a digression and will have to be discussed more adequately later 
on, 

On the subject of the existence of subtle bodies we have already 
quoted the views of different Indian schoob of philosophy for the 
purpose of suggesting comparisons or contrasts with the view's of 
Caraka, Before concluding this section reference must be made 
to the Vedanta views with regard to the nature of subtle bodies. 

According to die Vedanta, as interpreted by Sankara, the subtle 
body is constituted of five particles of the elements of matter 
{hhQta-sfiiqmaih) w with which are also associated the five 
prartGi apana, etc, 1 Those who perform good deeds go to the 
region of die moon, and those who commit sins suffer in the 
kingdom of Yama and then are again bom in this world 3 . Those 
who, as a reward of their good deeds, go to the kingdom of the 
moon and afterwards practically exhaust the whole of their fund 
of virtue and consequently cannot stay there any longer, begin 
their downward journey to this earth. They pass through akaia> 
air p smoke and cloud and then are showered on the ground with 
the mins and absorbed by the plants and again taken into the 
systems of persons tvho eat them, and again discharged M semen 
into the wombs of their wives and are reborn again. In the 
kingdom of the moon they had watery bodies {amdra-mandat* yad 
am-mayam lajiram upaMtegSriham aTabdkom) for the enjoyment 
available in that kingdom; and, when they exhaust their good deeds 
through enjoyment and can no longer hold that bodyp they get a 
body which is like ikoia and are thus driven by the air and come 
into association with smoke and cloud. At thb stage, and even 
when they are absorbed into the body of plants, they neither enjoy 
pleasure nor suffer pain. A difference must be made between the 
condition of those who are endowed with plant-bodies as a punish¬ 
ment for their misdeeds and those who pass through the plant- 
bodies merely as stations on their way to rebirth. In the case of 
the former the plant life is a life of enjoyment and sorrow, whereas 
in the case of the latter there is neither enjoyment nor sorrow. 

1 The tJhfifya of S Wizard Ofl the Brahma lit. t- I-7, 

1 thid. 111. i. 13. 
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Even when the plant-bodies are chewed atid powdered the souls 
residing in them as stations of passage do not suffer pain; for 
they are only in contact with these plant-bodies (carnlramnndali i- 
skhalitaiidm vtfiiy udi^amil^a-mdtrnm tad~bh$vaky. 

e thus see that it is only the Samkhya and the Vedlnta that 
agree to the existence of a subtle body and are thus in accord with 
the view of Caraka. But Caraka is more in agreement with the 
Vedanta m the sense that, while according to the Sarrikhya it b the 
tuii-matrtfs which constitute the subtle body t it is the fine particles 
uf the gross elements of matter that constitute the subtle bodies in 
the case both of the Vedanta and of Caraka, The soul in one atomic 
moment becomes associated successively with dkdJa, air. light p 
heat, water, and earth (and not in any other order) at the lime 
of its entrance into the womb-. 


Foetal Development*. 

When the different dements of matter in conjunction with the 
subtle body are associated with the self, they have the appearance of 
a 1 Jttlelump of mucus (kltefa-bhiHa) with all its 1 imbs un dliffereiitiated 
and undeveloped to such an extent thas they may as well be said 


l 0f ^ fl pk ara F ni. s. ^ 5 I ilw HE. L Z2-37. 

no i? 1 ' ‘v * Cekraptqi, commenting on this, uyi that there is 

*uh^^J^ Un .’ft** on!# rfiis— b« of gioss element* should b* from 
11 ^ *°ht admitted only on the evidence of the scriptures— 

ruhti* 

ItpGmjatf p the date of which U unknown, there h a descrip- 
^ ^ deV r ltM mail} **" nt3 may thus he summ adzed: 

hfit f uw , PtfT ~ V* earth, the liquid parts arc water* thiii which is 

^uouf il « ti 3 ytt h that which is 

^ f «W ft depend Ott tiX taster 

“1 [ (towno) r bitter (fi/to), hot [taa/u) 4 lnd pun pent 
- nnt l “cl" mJl 1 C UP Pf Kvcn ,>f ■*¥*= (Wrt), blood (junto) and 

h«h (**£»)* From tile see kinds of rord conics the junto, from Jb*to tomes 

L ™“i to (*^3. W it ihc tendons frtm die 

™ rT F™ Thr , bonea th * (mtf*), from the marrow the 

thei«ond night after the union of semen and blood the 
toetu^ is Of the fom of a round lump called Aito/a, qi the eighth nifiht nis of 
^ rtw a fomufl’h.i it JL ih/form of a 

in fimr r y rr * n ™ n f £ 5 head appears, in three months the feet, 
Lrnh the ,^1 " htfrjmcn ’ ^ *" d th * pd* portion, appear, in the fifth 
E 2 ?, ™ B P |ne in the siith month the mouth, nose, rvo and ears 

fOMiuf/ f! ^ monih the foetus becomes endowed with life (Jhviut 

311 thr! month it becomes fully developed. Bv an fM-cess 

SEkZizSr**! cWW ”p™**** b >' ihe «»■» s? womi rs»ta 

air sorntW ^ “t"* 1 * hci^rmpIxnsMlj te it produced. When 

enters end divide* the semen into nvo, min* ate produced. If the 

blind at Sxxax (vyttotoa-m&meto. the mw become* either 

r lune or dwarf, to the ninth month, when the foetus is weli developed 
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not to exist sis to exist. Suiruta remarks that the two main con¬ 
stituents of the body* semen and blood, are respectively made up 
of the water}' element of the moon (fai/mya) and the fiery element 
(agneya ); the other dements in atomic particles are also associated 
with them* and all these mutually help one another and co-operate 
together for the formation of the body 1 . Suamta further goes on 
to say that at the union of female and male the heat (tejah) 
generated rouses the effyst, and through the coming together of 
heat and air the semen is "discharged 3 * Caraka, however* thinks that 
the cause of discharge of semen is joy (Anyjfl) 5 . The semen is not 
produced from the body* hut remains in all parts of the body, and 
it is the joy which causes the discharge and the entrance of the 
semen into the uterus 4 . Thus he says that* being ejected by the 
aelf as joy (htirm-bhufcrifitmanodlritcii cadfastki tai ca) f the semen 
constituent or the seed, having come out of the man's body, be¬ 
comes combined with the menstrua] product (dr^fl) in the uterus 
{garbhiiiayti) after it has entrance thereinto through the proper 
channel (uritrm patf0). According to Suiruta the ejected semen 
enters into the female organ (yomm ahhiprupndyatt) and comes into 
association there with the menstrual product 5 . At that very moment y 
the soul with its subtle body comes into association with it and 
thus becomes associated with the material characteristics of sattva, 

■with ah its organs. \l remembers m previous birth and knows its good mid 
bad deeds .nail repents that, on iiCOoulU of its previous hfrmu, it is surfing the 
pains of the life of a foetus, and resolves that, if it can once come out, it will 
fallow the discipline. But as soon as ibe child is born it comes 

into connection with vtfyu and forgets all its previou* births and 

resolutions. A body n called iarlra T three fires reside in It {irayantt}* 

vb + the kntfhUfflti. darmrTtl^m and jR&MAfm* The koffhd^m digests all kinds of 
food an d drink, by the darhnt&gm forms and colours are perceived, by the 
jmtfgM one performs good wd bad deeds . This Upani^ad court ra the cranial 
honea 91 being fotif * the vital spots (raiarmurt) M being 107 h the joints as lS* h the 
tissues (iftfyv) as I cm;, the sirdi, or Veins* HI "OO, the marrtrw places as SCO* and 
the bones as 300. 

¥ StUrvIa^Hnfihitfl, 1U. 3- J* 

1 Ibid, lit, 3,4, ^imaya-Sagara edition, 1515. Pathiina, cmuneniing on Uus r 
says, 1 ‘ jukha-tukfana^ydydmnjrtFmti-i'iliniiip i&frwiaM amttit cyut&m," 

1 Caraka-iarfihi W ( !V. 4. 7. 

1 Cikntp^J, commenting on iv. 4. 7, »*P that ’ n&tyebhyaJt 

hibom mpadyat* kmtu hikra-tUpotaytiiv# t 'yiijyaic” i.e. the stmen U not pro¬ 
duced fiom the different parti of the l^ody* by I it masts at it is and IS only mani¬ 
fested in a visible form after a particular operation (Suiruta, ItI T 3. 4). 

* As paibana interprets ihi** the female organ here mean* the uteriu; thus 
l^ nTha riii aays, mCfyatorf item^arbhmayy^m pratipadywte /* Le. the 

semen enters into the third chumber of the female organ* the place of the 
foeluj. The uterus is probably considered here as the third chamber, the preceding 
two being probably the vulva Bird the vagina- 
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rajas and tames t and godly (Aca), demonic {amra), and other 
characteristics. Carajta, referring to the question of the association 
of the soul with the material elements, sap that this is due to 
me operation of the soul acting through the mind-organ (saltea- 
wflwu) , Cakrapani, in commenting on the a hove passage, savs 
thiit the self (d tman) is inactive; activity is however attributed to 
the sou! on account of the operative mind-organ which is asso¬ 
ciated with it. This, however, seems to be a compromise on the 
part of Cakmpani with the view's of the traditional SimJthva 
philosophy, which holds the soul to be absolutely inactive; hut the 
text of the Caraka-samfiita does not here say anything on the 
inactivity of the soul; for Caraka describes the soul as active 
(pmvarfau) as agent (karte) and as universal performer (viha- 
karman ). and the ratten is described here only as an organ of the 
smj f (sQttt'Q-ktiTanaY 

In the first month, the foetus has a jelly-like form {ftalala}'; 
in the second month, the material constituents of the body having 
U f n ^ A cflcm » ca 11 change (abftfprapmyartiana) due to the action 
r C ° i j^ at . ani ^ a * r (sitefjndfiifai/i }, the foetus becomes hard 
[ghain) U it is the Foetus of a male child, it is spherical (piWa); 
ii it is of a female child, it is elliptical if it is of a herma¬ 

phrodite, it is like the half of a solid sphere (ttrbuda) 3 . In the 
third month five special eminences are seen, as also the slight 
l ° littsb*- In the fourth month the differentiation 

<* e im is is much more definite and well manifested; and owing 
to the manifestation of the heart of the foetus the entity of con- 
* tousness .ecomes also manifested, since the heart is the special 
»e.ii o consciousness, so from the fourth month the foetus mani- 
tests a desire for the objects of the senses. In the fifth month the 
consciousness becomes more awakened; in the sixth intelligence 
begins to \ uefop p tn ihe s^-enth tile division and differentiation of 


u pravartejfc — CJaraka -j ttrjihjhi e rv. 4 Si 

— m.lL-ri a t el rtrtr ntt 

LT^~ qiaU Uei ymavant* Matem. The wrdgmn U used in d) that pwga 

md , n S'.r' he ’7 eW adoptcJ •»« itmorei the difference between 
tor luLt^rt 11)11 (,rdu,By Wt,rd hr nudity, 1 tun da here 

i n,,? 1 " ” nbhedopac&tu-C&api pi. ibjJ.Y 

* g^r ftpIa,n5 h “l aia “ * 

opinion bM^e^SlkTn.''! “ ■ difference of 

fMorriJ^jr A I .1 , ^ Gayl, I hus GiyI hvi thut ruRni q UtdrAnitullT 
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limbs become complete; in the eighth,the vital element (ojas) still 
remains unsettled* and so* if a child is bom at this time, it becomes 
short-lived 1 . 

Caraka, in describing the part played by different material 
elements in the formation of the body, says that From the clement 
Ohaia arc formed sound, the organ of hearing* lightness i)> 

subtleness of structure (mukpnya )and porosity hireka ); from vayu 
(air) arc formed the sensation of touch, the organ of touch, rough¬ 
ness, power of movement* the dis petition of the constituent elements 
(dkatu-vyOhana), and bodily efforts; from fire* vision* the organ of 
vision, dige^tiorifheat, etc.; from water* the sensation of taste and the 
taste-organ* cold* softness, smoothness and watery characteristics; 
from earth, smell, organ of smell, heaviness, steadiness and hard¬ 
ness. The parts of the btMJy which are thus formed from different 
material elements grow and develop with the accession of those 
elements from which they have grown 2 . As the whole world is 
made up of five elements (bhuia), so the human body is a bo made 
up of five elements^ Caraka maintains that the senses and all 
other limbs of the body which grow before birth make their 
appearance simultaneously in the third month*. When* in the third 
month r the sense-organs grow, there grow in the heart feelings and 
desires. In the fourth month die foetus becomes hard, in the fifth 
it gets more flesh and blood* in the sixth there is greater develop¬ 
ment of strength and colour, in the seventh it becomes complete 
with all its limbs* and in the eighth month there is a constant 
exchange of vital power (ojas) between the mother and the foetus. 
The foetus being not yet perfectly developed* the vital fluid passes 
from the mother to the foetus; but, since the latter cannot retain 
it, it returns to the mother*. Cakrapani, commenting on this, 
aays that such an exchange is only possible because the foetus 

1 Sufrvto+mphitJf r nr. j. 30. 

* Coraka-iaiTiMtJi IV. 4 . 13. 

* rvam aynrp Ma-inmmittih pum}a(i—ydamto hi loki t^runfah 

punier, y&tantoh punqt IfiVant* iokr {C&raka-i&fikii& W, 4- *3>- In ^ 3* 

it ii raid that t hi feetu* ffets Its ikin, blood. fle*h* fit, navel, heart, kt&mu. spleen, 
liver, kidneys* bladder; colon, itomadl H the targe r intestines, and the uppe: .md ike 
lower rectum from the mother. And it» hmt, beard. naita, teeth, bones, veins 
and aemrn from the father; hut, however this may be* ii is Mrtnm that the 
development of all three organs ii really due la the ^limitation of the five 
element! of matter. So the development of the human foetus is, like the develop¬ 
ment of all other things in the world* due In the accretion of material element*. 

* Ibid. iv. 4. 14. . 

6 mtitur qjfrgmbkaift gatcfwnti yad wyt if#. tad-gGrhhmqa mai-f-tumhaJJAam 

tan m&trtja iti vyapadifyeU* Cakriipflni, iv* 4, 24. 
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b still undeveloped, and the foetus, being associated with the 
mother, serves also as the mother's vital power (eyas) ; for other¬ 
wise. if die ajas went out altogether from the mother, she could 
not live. 

There is a good deal of divergence of opinion, as regards the 
order of the appearance of the different limbs of the foetus. Two 
different schools of quarrelling authorities are referred to by r-.mh 
and Suimta, Thus, according to Ku march Lra$ and Saunaka the 
head appears first, because it b the scat of the senses; according 
to Kankiyana, the physician of Baliuks, and Krtavlrya the heart 
appears first, because according to Krtavfiya (as reported m 
Struts) this is the scat pf consciousness (cetana) and of buddhi 
and mantis-, according to Bhadratlpya (as reported by Caraka) the 
navel corns first, since this is the place where food is stored, and 
according to Parasara (as reported in SuSmta), because the whole 
body grows from there. According to Bhadra Saunaka (as re- 
portvd by Caraka) the smaller intestine and the larger intestine 
(pakvSsaya) appear first, since this is the seat of air {mtirutiidhi- 
sfh5natrdt)\ according to Badiia (as reported bv Caraka) the hands 
and teet come out first, because these are the principal organs, 
and according tq Markandeya (as reported by Susmta), because 
they arc the main roots of all efforts (tatt-mflLfcSc rest ayah); ac¬ 
cording to Vnideha Janalta (as reported by Caraka) the senses 
appear first, for they are the seats of understanding ( buddhy~adhif~ 
(hdna); according to Marici (as reported by Caraka) it is not 
possible to say which part of the body develops first, because it 
cannot be seen by anyone {paroksatvad adntyam) \ according to 
SubhQti Gautama (as reported by Suiruta) the middle part of the 
body [madhya -latlra) appears first, since the development of other 
pan.s of the body b dependent on it {tttii-ttibtiddhaix^a.t sasvu^dtra- 
sambhavOsyd ); according to Dhanvantari (as reported by both 
Caraka and Su^ruta) all the parts of the body begin to develop 
together (yugapat sarvSAgSbhiiwiiftti) , though on account of their 
fineness and more or less undifferentiated character such develop¬ 
ment mat' not be properly noticed, as with the parts of a growing 
bamboo-shoot or a man go (ruit{garbhasyasQksnuHrSn nopahbhyante 
vamsuAkuTavut cUia-phalavac <b) 1 . Just as the juicy parts anti the 
stone, which are undifferentiated in a green mango at its early 
stages, are all Found dearly developed and differentiated when it 

Suimta-taipkilS, III. 3. 3a and Curabl^iandsita, IV. 6. ai. 
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is ripc h so, when the human foetus is even in the early stages of 
developments all its undifferentiated pans are already developing 
there pari passu ^ though on account of their fineness of structure 
and growth they cannot then be distinguished. 

Referring to the early process of the growth of the foetus, 
Susruta says that, as the semen and blood undergo chemical changes 
through heat, seven different layers of skin (kata) are successively 
produced ( like the creamy bye rs (son tdnika } formed in milk * 1 he first 
layer, one-eighteenth of a paddy seed {dhanya) in thickness, is called 
avahhdsini\ the second, one-sixteenth of a paddy seed, bktiHyihe 
thirds one-twelfth of a paddy seed p h*£d ; the fourth, one-eighth, is 
called tarrird ; the fifth R one-fifth, vedtft 11 the sixth, of the she of a 
paddy seed, roAiwi; the seventh, of the sbe of wo paddy seeds^ 
mmsa-dfuzrd. Alt these seven layers of akin come to about six 
paddy seeds, or roughly one inch. This is said to hold good only 
in those places of the body which are fleshy. Apart from these 
seven kai&s of skin there are also seven kaius between the different 
dhdtus. A dk3$a (from the root dhd, to hold) is that w hich supports 
or sustains the body! such as chyle (ruse), blood {rakta) r flesh 
(mSmsa), fat (medas) t bone (asthi) t marrow (majjd), semen {sukra) 
and the bst vital fluid (ojas). Lymph {kapha) r bile {pitta} and 
excreta (purtfa) have also to be counted as dimtus- These kolas ^ 
however, are not visible; their existence is inferred from die 
fact that the different dhat us must have separate places allotted to 
them, and the katas are supposed to divide the layer of one dkdtu 
from another and are covered with lymph and tissues (sndyv) 1 * In 
the first Aa/d, known as the mdmsa-dhard , the veins, tissues, etc* of 
the flesh are found; in the second, the rakta-dfiara k is found the 
blood inside the flesh; in the third,called the medo-dkara^ there is 
the fat which is found in the abdomen and also between the smaller 
bones 31 . The fourth hatd is the £k$ma-dhard, which exists in the 
joints; the fifth is the purisa-dhard, which exists in the intestine 
(pakv&soya) and separates the excreta; the sixth and the seventh 
are the pitta-dharl I and the sukia-dhafa. 

Su£niU thinks that the liver and spleen are produced from 

* The fold 15 defined by \ r rddh3-VipbhnTii 33 yai fa dhdtv diity&ttanfu Urdo 
'v&tifthnte vathdivarn ufmeMur I'ifkdftnh k&tfbatva 

tdrv dkdiu-sdra-ir$tJ jfrifrdf kidil^tmjnuh iAHAAna-iarjigtaht i p Stirtrti, y). 

1 The fat inside the smaller haom \* called mtd<n T whew that inside the 
larger ones is culled woird, or marrow, and the fat of pure Utah only h called 
uapdj or far* 
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blood, pupphma (lungs) from the froth of blood, and unduka (a 
glmd in the colon?) from the dirt of blood {sanita-ktHa-prahhava). 
The best parts (prasada) of blood and lymph are acted upon by 
bite, and vayu works in association therewith j by this process the 
entrails, rectum and bladder arc produced; and, when the heating 
process goes on in the abdomen, the tongue is produced, as the 
essence of lymph, blood and flesh. The air, being associated with 
heat, enters the flesh and changes the currents, the muscles (pest) 
iire differentiated, and by the oily part of fat the n dyu produces 
the veins (ft™) and tissues {snayu). From the essential part of 
blood and fat the kidneys (vrkAa) arc produced, from the essential 
part of flesh, blood, lymph and fat the testicles, and from the 
*f* Qce of b|ood afld lymph the heart, which is the centre of the 
tiinumnis through which flows the current of. life (prana-vaha). 
Underneath the heart on the left side there are the spleen and the 
pupphusa, and on the right side the liver anti the kloma {right 
lungr), and this is particularly the place of consciousness. At the 
time of sleep, when it is covered with Herman having a super¬ 
abundance of tamas, the heart remains contracted. 

The foetus grows through the chyle of the mother and also 
through the inflation of the body of the foetus by air 1 . The navel 
o t e o } U tile heating centre {jyotih-sthana ), and the air, starting 
Irom here, continues to inflate the body. 

It must be borne in mind that a foetus is the product of several 
causes operating jointly. A defect of any particular limb at birth 
is ui to some defect in that part of one or more of the operating 
causes through the influence of which that particular limb was 
p uccd. J he cause of foetal development is not a question 
ol organs or limbs which were absolutely non-eastern: they 
a rea y cms ted, in the potential form, in the causes operating 
jointly, rhe joint causes did not produce something absolutely 
new, hut their joint operation helped to actualize all that was 
a rca j inherent in them. Of all the joint causes the self remains 
unchanged in all changes of the body. The changes of pleasure 
an pain or such other characteristics as are considered to be due 
to the soul are really due either to saliva or mantis, or to the body 3 . 
LaJcrapam, commenting on this, says that the fact that a soul may 

; ■SuMua-ftjpWaj, in. 4. 57 . 
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take its birth as this or that animal does not imply that the soul U 
liable to change (paramdtma-i'ikaril na bhavanti) ; for such a change 
is due to the excessive preponderance of satfva> rajas or tamas^ 
which are in reality due to virtue and vice, which in, themselves 
are but the characteristics of mind {saUva-rajm-tatnaiyprabalata- 
r^pn-vikaraja-mamjanya-diuirmadharma -jmySny nta ) 1 . 

There are three kinds of morbid elements (daps) of the body* 
viz- vata t pitta and ilepnam 9 and two morbid elements which affect 
the mind (nrtfco), viz. rajas and tamos. By the disorder of the 
first three the body becomes diseased, and by that of the second 
two the mind becomes affected. These, however, will be dealt with 
more fully later on. 


Growth and Disease. 

The three dements, vayu % pitta and kapha, arc counted both 
as constituents {dhatm) and as do$as f or morbid elements, Dhatus 
are those elements which uphold the body. The body i$ the con¬ 
glomeration (samtidaya) of the modification of five bhQtas, or 
dements, and it works properly so long as these elements are in 
proper proportions (sama-yoga-vahiri) in the body 2 . The modifica¬ 
tions of the five elements which co-operate together to uphold 
the body are called dhatm , When one or more of the dhatus 
fall off or exceed the proper quantity (dhfitu-vai$amya}+ one or 
more dhatus may be m excess or deficient either in partial ten¬ 
dencies or in entirety {akartsnytna prakrtyd ea)> It has to be 
noted that, as Cakrap^ni explains, not every kind of excess 
or deficiency of dhatus produces dhatu-vai§tanya , or disturbance 
of the equilibrium qf the dhatus : it is only ■when such deficiency 
or excess produces affections of the body that it is called 
dhatu-vaifamya. That amount of excess or deficiency which does 
not produce trouble or affection of the body is called the normal 
measure of die dhatus {prdkrta - mdnd)* , It Is indeed obvious that 
such a definition of ptakrta-mana and dhUtu-vaifamya involves a 
vicious circle, since the normal measure or prdkrta-m&rta of dhatus 
is said to be that which exists when there is no trouble or affection, 
and dhatu-vaiwmyu is that which exists when there is trouble 
1 L'iikftLpfirri’* oommfiiitry, Carafe*, iv, 4. 

a Caraka-Viqthii& t IV.&.4. C*knplni> m commenting on ihe word tama-yoga- 
tilten, explains utma as meaning wcxra^nmdpa (proper quantity), 

1 etadem dhatm&ti prdkrtu-*rnOmtm CokmpAni * common E 

Oti Coraka-taTfihita t IV- 6. 4. 
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in the body; the trouble or affection of the body has thus to 
he defined in, terms of dlfUtu-’HaisatRya. The on 1 y escape from 
this charge is that dhatu-vaisamya ami disease are synonymous, 
and the prakfta-mdna of dhatm is the same as health. When the 
dhat us are in their normal measure, there cannot be any vaifamya, 
except of a local nature, as when, for example, the pitta existing in 
its own proper measure is somehow carried by v3yu to a part 
of the body and there is consequently a local excess. W hatever 
leads to the increase of any particular dhatu automatically leads 
also, to the decrease of other dhotus which arc opposed to it. Things 
hat ing the same sort of composition as a particular bodily dhstu 
increase it, and things having a different composition decrease it 
{iamanyarr, ckatva-karctm riiffas tu prthaktvu-krt)K The normal 
health of a man is but another name for his dh&tu-twnya ; a man 
is said to he unhealthy, or to be in a state of dhaiu~vtii$iiin\a , when 
symptoms of disease {vikara) are seen. Slight variations of the 
due proportion of dhata do not entitle us to call them instances of 
dha tu- vaifamya unless there is vikhfa or symptoms of it externally 
expressed. T he daily course of a healthy man ought to be such 
that the equilibrium of dhatus may be properly maintained. The 
sole aim of Syur-vcdii is to advise diet, medicines, and a course of 
. a ^ 0ur > SUt ‘h that, if they are properly followed, a normally 
healthy person may maintain the balance of his dhatus and a mail 
who has lost the equilibrium of his dhatus may regain it. The dm 
of uir-Yedd is thus to advise men how to secure dh5tu~sdmya. 
{dhutu-samya-kriyS cokta tantrusyatyaprayojanam)*. 

If a normally healthy man wishes to keep his health at its 
norma] level, he has to take things of different tastes, so that there 
may not be an excess of any particular kind of substance in the 
body. Diseases arc caused through the excessive, deficient, and 
wrongful administration of sense-objects, the climatic charac¬ 
teristics of beat and cold, and the misuse of intelligence 3 . Thus 
the sight of objects with powerful light, the hearing of loud sounds 
like the roaring of thunder, the smelling of very strong odours, 
too much eating, the touching of too much cold or heat or too 
much bathing or massage arc examples of atiyaga, or excessive 
association with sense-objects. Not to see, hear, smell, taste or 
‘ Cotaka-tamhita, T. 1.44. 1 ibid. 1. t . J3 . 

twJrt^fddtemteydfthdndiii yoga rnithyd na edii ta 
ov^y <Uraydndrp TyxiJfilndm tn-vidho heiu-tom^rnh^. 

Ibid. 1 . 1 . 
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touch at all would be ayoga f or deficient association with sense- 
objects. To see objects vary near the eye, at a very great distance* 
or to see frightful, hideous, unpleasant and disturbing sights, would 
be examples of the improper use (mitky&yoga) of the visual sense. 
To hear grating and unpleasant sounds would be examples of the 
improper use of die ear; to smell bad and nauseating odours would 
be examples of mithya-yoga of the nose; to eat together different 
kinds of things, which in their combination are so opposed as to 
be unhealthy, is an example of the improper use of the tongue; 
to be exposed to sudden heat and cold are examples of the im¬ 
proper use of touch 1 . Similarly> all activities of speech* mind and 
body, when they are performed to an excessive degree, or not 
performed at all, or performed in an undesirable or unhealthy 
manner, are to be considered respectively as examples of atiyoga, 
ayoga and mithya-yoga of the effort of speech, mind and body 
{van-mnnah-surlra-praurtti)^. But these are ail due to the misuse of 
intelligence (prajnapuradha) , When a particular season manifests 
its special characteristic* of heat, cold or rains to an excessive 
degree or to a very deficient degree or in a very irregular or 
unnatural manner, we have what are called atiyoga, ayvga and 
mithya-yoga of time (kola)** But the misuse of intelligence, or 
prajnaparadha, is at the root of all excessive, deficient or wrongful 
association with sense-objects 4 ; for, when proper things are not 
taken at the proper time or proper things are not done at the 
proper rime, it is all misuse of intelligence and is therefore included 
under prajMparadha, When certain sinful deeds are performed by 
prajnaparadhn r and, by the sins {adhartm) associated with those 
deeds, which become efficient only after a certain lapse of time, 
illness is produced* the real cause of die illness is primarily 
adharmn or its root cause* prajfidparddha; kaIa Y or time> however, 
may still be regarded in some sense as the Cause through which 
the adharma is matured and becomes productive. 

The principle of growth and decay is involved in the maxim 

1 Ont j-iAvi- uiTphitOi T l. ji p 37. 

1 fbid- 1. 11, 39, 40. CukrapUna savs that lilts include* sinful deeds which 
produce find unhappiness. h j r\ ru - - r ft mitika - e {nnika -k a rmn -m it hy a > f - 

gen tiu: ,1 -itti nr mo tpAdjftx}. rjfnr u - c ydp d 7 wrrv fc/Jui r «u -jWy An >1 m rifafrdfrdWf kri\ ct- 

1 Three seasons only arc fnentioEed. Sliwniii'VitTju-liiJqtinixk pumtr htm&i- 

i*t-grtpwj-varfdSi t Ibid r 1. ir i+ a. 

1 Thl» Cnltmpani, commenting*n tilts, my*/' indri- 

ydrthdSiyagihM-httutvfitO Ited. 1. 1. 53. 
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that the different constituents of the body grow when articles 
of food having similar constituents are taken, and that they 
decay when articles of food having opposite qualities are taken 
(et'Qm era iurpa - dhaUi~gunandm sdnmityu-yogad vfddhir vipar- 
yoyadd hr2sah) l m Thus, flesh increases by the intake of flesh, so 
does blood by taking blood* fat by fat, bones by cartilages, marrow 
by marrow, semen by semen and a foetus by eggs*. But the prin¬ 
ciple applies not only to the same kind of substances as taken in 
the above example * but also to substances having largely similar 
qualities P just as the seminal fluid may be increased by taking milk 
and butter {sumana-guna-hhikyisthdndm anyaprakrtinSm apy-ahara- 
vikiirunam tipayogah) z . The ordinary' conditions of growth always 
hold good, namely p proper age of growth, nature, proper diet and 
absence of those circumstances that retard growth. The assimila¬ 
tion of food is effected by heat which digests, air which collects 
together all things for the action of heat, water which softens, fat 
which makes the food smooth, and time which helps the process 
of digestion 4 . As any particular food is digested and changed, it 
becomes assimilated into the body. The hard parts of the Food 
form the hard parts of the body and the liquid parts form the 
liquid parts such as blood and the like; and unhealthy food, i.e« 
food which has qualities opposed to the natural qua! ides of the 
body, has a disintegrating influence on the body. 

As regards the grow th of the body through the essence of the 
food-juice* there are two different view's summed up by Cakmpani 
ft- 28 . 3 ). Some say that the chyle is transformed into blood, and 
the blood into flesh, and 50 forth. As regards the method of this 
transformation, some say that, just as the whole milk is changed 
into curd, so the whole chyle is transformed into blood, while 
others say that this transformation is somewhat like the circula¬ 
tion in irrigation (kedaFl-kulya-nyoya), The rasa {chyle} produced as 
a result of the digestive process, coming into association with rata 
as the body-constituent (dhatti-rRpa~rasa} t increases it to a certain 
extent; another part of the rasa, having the same colour and smell 
as blood, goes to blood and increases it f and another part similarly 
goes to flesh and increases it; and the same process takes place 
with reference to its increasing fat, etc. Here the whole circuit- 

[ { *tr i ika-iari%kil3 r i, j, 43 and 44, also iv 16. nnd particularly Tv r 6., lo P 

s Ibtd, rv L 6 P 10, Cakrap&iru ckpluin* 

1 Ibid. r¥. 6. ti* * lbid r rv. 6. 14 wn 4 ij. 
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lion begins by the entrance of the entire chyle into the constituent 
rasa {ram-dhatu)\ in passing through some part remains in the rasa 
and increases it, the unabsorbed part passes into blood, and what 
is unabsorbed there passes into flesh and so on to the other higher 
constituents of bones, marrow and semen 1 . But others think that, 
just as in a farm-house pigeons of different descriptions sit together 
{fdtale hapota-nyaya) r so not all the digested food-juice passes 
tlirough the channel of the rasa-dhutu, but different parts of it pass 
through different channels from the very first stage, That part of 
it which nourishes rasa enters into the channel of its circulation, 
that part of it which nourishes the blood goes directly info that, 
and so qn. But there is generally this time limitation, that the part 
which nourishes the blood enters into it only when the part which 
nourishes rasa-dluitu has been absorbed in it; so again die part 
which enters into flesh can only do so when the part which 
nourishes blood has been absorbed in it. Thus the circulatory 
system is different from the very beginning; and yet the nourish¬ 
ment of blood takes place later than that of rasa , die nourishment 
of flesh later than that qf blood, and so on {rasdd raktatn Into 
mamsain ityader ay ant art hah yad rasa-pusfi-iutfdd uttara-kolam 
raktam jSyate, etc,). The upholders of the last view’ maintain that 
the other theory cannot properly explain how a nourishing diet 
(urrya), such as milk, can immediately increase the seminal fluid, 
and that, if it had to follow the lengthy process of passing through 
all the circulatory systems, it could not do its part so quickly; but 
on die second theory, milk through its special quality (prabftSzu) 
can be immediately associated with the seminal fluid and there¬ 
by increase it s . But Cakrapani remarks that the earlier theory 
(kedart-kidyS) is as good as the later one. For on that view 
also it might be held that bv milk its special quality (prabhfca) 

1 There are two kind* of rasa, called dhStu-raia and pCfukti-ram. See 
talirap^is amunenl on i r | B 15. 14 and 15, 

* pan Hfjtfr (jkft h Vftya^pFiXyCgaiya rah Jjdt - r ftprfp d I f j -kramnulticiitnst iukmm 
bhmutUi; kiMfQJayni ft! iadytl dpyanlt, hhtJr -ta/w ?uitu iTFyotfHtmo 

Tftttih prirbhtTvtif. tty foam mt htkrt^n Uiiphuddhnh urn lat-pmiim htinnai yukfam 
(Cnkmpllni on Caraka-i 4 mhitd h I- 1 &- j). FJ-^hcrp [ibid. Vf, 15. 32) j| 13 ntd 
that those article! of food which FtunuUtG **mm are. according to umc 

aulhoTiticK, changed into scrum in si* day* and nighln„ whereas in the Ordinary 
Caitt*t f bs i» taid in Suirvia. it tote* n month fqr the rrviaforniitkm of ordinary 
Sftidf* of Food into mam, Bui Corolu dan not favour any time [imitation 
and urjpa that* just ju the movement of a whet^ depends upon the energy ipmt 
an it F BO the dine that a particular food rake* for getting! itieif transformed into 
Mmcn or into any other dhfifr j depend^ upon ihe nature qf the food and the 
pa wm of digestion. 
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passed quickly through the various stages and became associated 
with die seminal fluid. Nor can it be said that according to ibe 
first theory every case of impurity of ram {rasa-dusfi) is also a 
case of impurity of blood (rakta-duffi) f aa is argued; for not the 
whok of rasa is transformed into blood, but only a part of it. So 
the rasa part may be impure, but still die part that gue$ to form 
blood may be pure; thus both theories are equally strong, and 
nothing can be said in favour of either. In Camka-samhita, vi. 15, 
E 4 and 15 p it is said that from rasa there is rah fa (blood) p from 
rakta flesh, from flesh fat, from fat bones, from bones morrow, 
from marrow semen. The two theories above referred to deal with 
the supposed ways in which such transformations occur. 

In addition to the seven dlmtus, or body-constituents, spoken 
of above there are ten upa-dMtu j p which are counted by Bhfija as 
/ir^p sfiayti, ovarial blood and the seven layers of skin 1 . Caraka 
says in vt. 15. 15 that from rasa is also produced milk, and from 
milk ovarial blood; again, the thick tissues or ligaments {bandara) 
and liras arc produced from blood,, and from flesh are produced fat 
(ram) and the six layers of skin, and from fat (mtdas) are produced 
the five tissues. Use chyle* or rasa, becomes tinged with red by the 
heat of bile. The blood, again, being worked upon by vdyu and 
heat, becomes steady and white, and is called fat {medas). The 
bones are a conglomeration of earth, heat and air and therefore, 
though produced from flesh and fat, are hard. They are made 
porous by tdyu running through them, and the pores are filled in 
by fat, which is called marrotv. From the oily parts of marrow, 
again, semen is produced. Just as water percolates through the 
pores of a new earthen jug, the semen percolates through the pores 
oi the bones, and there is also a flow of this seminal fluid through 
the body by way of its own ducts. By the rousing of desires and sex 
joy and by the heat of the sex act the semen oozes out and collects 
in the testes, from which it is ultimately liberated through its 
proper channel 5 , 

1 Uikrapflni on Cara}iu-Tti3pJriiu t vi. 15. 14 md 15, a quotation from Hhcjfl, 

CJjWi 1* counted an an vpa^dHtUu. 

* Cifffflb-MflrAifJ, Yl r ij t 22—2$, 
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Viyu + Pitta and Kapha. 

The qualities of the body are briefly of two kinds, those which 
make the system foul, the mala, and these which sustain and 
purify the body* the prasSda. Thus in the pores of the body are 
formed many undesirable bodily growths which seek egress; some 
constituents of the body,such as blood, are often turned into pus* 
the tfefyir (air) p pitta {bile) and kapha (phlegm or lymph) may 
become less or more than their normal measure (prakupha), and 
there arc other entities which, existing in die body* tend to w eaken 
or destroy it - these are all called wafos. Others which go towards 
the sustenance and the growth of the body arc called pra$5da x * 
But v&yti} pitta and kapha are primarily responsible for all kinds 
of morbidities of the body, and they are therefore called do$a< It 
must, however, be noted that the vSyu t pitta and kapha and all 
other malas f so long as they remain in their proper measure 
(rpamdna} t do not pollute or weaken the body or produce diseases. 
So even mains like vayu p pitta and kapha r or sweat* urine, etc., are 
called dhatm r or body-constituents, so long as they do not ex¬ 
ceed their proper measure, and thus instead of weakening the body 
they serve to sustain it. Both the mah-dhatm and the prasaJa- 
dhatus in their proper measure co-operate together in sustaining 
the body 2 * When various kinds of healthy food and drink are 
exposed in the stomach to the internal fire of the digestive organs* 
they become digested by heat The essential part of the digested 
food is the chyle (tma) r and the impurities which are left out and 
cannot be assimilated into the body as its constituents are called 
htja or mala. From this tdffa are produced sweat, urine, excreta, 
uayii^ pitta, ilepnan and the dirt of ear, eye, nose, mouth and of 
the holes of the hairs of the body, the hair, beard, hair of the 
body, nails, etc. 3 The impurity of food is excreta and urine, that 
of ram is phlegm (kapha) % that of flesh bile (pitta) and that of fat 
(molar) sweat 4 * This view of vayu, pitta and kapha seems to 
indicate that these are secretions, waste-products (kiffa), like 
the other waste-products of the body. But the theory of waste- 
products is that, when they are in their proper measure, they serve 
to sustain the body and perform important functions, but, when 

1 Ctinxka-1 amtetd. iv r 6. 17. 

1 tvtfttt rata-mdau rca-pram Jrt Svaxthitun Otmyasya itima-dhtSlor dJjdm.tdm- 
yam frmtvurtuyixtfttt (ibid. 1. 2S. 3). 

1 Ibidr 1 . a#. 3_ 


* Ibid . vi_ ij. jq. 
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they exceed the proper limit or become less than their proper 
measure, they pollute die body and may ultimately break it. But 
of hII waste-products vdyu t pitta and kapha are regarded as being 
fundamentally the most important entities p and they sustain the 
work of the body by their mutual co-operation in proper measure* 
and destroy it by the disturbance of balance due to the rise or fall 
of one, two or all three of them. 

As has already been said, the body is composed of certain 
constituents, such as rasa and rakta, The food and drink which we 
take go to nourish the different dkatuy. Not all the food and drink 
that we take, however p can be absorbed into the systein t and conse¬ 
quently certain waste-products are left 1 . The question arises, what 
is it that sustain* the system or breaks itf It has already been 
noticed that the due proportion of the dhatm is what constitutes 
the health of the body. This due proportion, however* must, as is 
easy to see, depend on the proper absorption of food and drink in 
such a way that each of the dhutus may have its due share and 
that only, neither less nor more. It is also necessary that there 
should be a due functioning of the causes of waste or accretion, 
working in a manner conducive to the preservation of the proper 
proportion of the constituents with reference to themselves and 
the entire system. Deficiency or execs* of waste-products is there¬ 
fore an invariable concomitant of all disturbances of the balance 
of dhafus r and hence the deficiency or excess of waste-products 
is regarded as the cause of all dh 3 tu-&ii$amyQ< So long as the 
waste-products are not in deficiency or excess, they are the agent* 
whrch constitute the main working of the system and may them- 
se ves be therefore regarded as dhdius. It U when there is excess 
or deficiency of one or more of them that they oppose in various 
w.iys the general process of that working of the system and are 
to be regarded as dows or polluting agents. There are various 
waste-products of the body ; but of all these vdyu t pitta and kapha 
nre regarded as the three most important, being at the root of 
all growth and decay of the body, its health and disease. Thus 


f j] court* *«Taj vMblfi viuPlt-producM which arc different 

rct ' m ^* iS rcfecTrd to htt* bs v#yu t pitta and kapha, Th« are {1} rho 
K?f ^" rrcT|onj tongue, rr& and cheek*, (z) the colouring pina ¥ (3) the 
ffii ’3 nwa * ^cth. dmspiw And penis, (+3 the nuila. ($} the dirt of the 
Vflm l r 9 ? ^ #CCi (?) thc eruptions which come out in 

’. _ _ 1 d ^rds,, EU jhefnpllt , m commentingon thin, refere to Qmika-mmKtf* 

Hi SL ^P° rE of the above of fiarhsndhm. Most of the mate* 

ate tJudra-malut' or rnipuniU'n of the opening 
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Atreya says m answer to Kapyavaca's remarks in the learned dis¬ 
cussions of the assembly of the sages, "In one sense you have 
all spoken correctly' but none of yonr judgments are absolutely 
true. Just as it is necessary that religious duties (dharma)* wealth 
(aftha) and desires should all be equally attended to, or 

just as the three seasons of winter, summer and rains all go in 
a definite order, so all the three, rata, pitta and Herman or kapha, 
w r hen they are in their natural state of equilibrium, contribute to 
the efficiency of all the sense-organs, the strength, colour and 
health of the body, and endow a man with long life* But, when 
they are disturbed, they produce opposite results and ultimately 
break the whole balance of die system and destroy it 1 ." There is 
one important point to which the notice of the reader should par¬ 
ticularly be drawn. I have sometimes translated mala as i+ polluting 
agents or impurities" 1 and sometimes as "waste-products," and 
naturally this may cause confusion. The term mala has reference 
to the production of diseases-, Kifta means w'aste-pruducts nr 
secretions p and these may be called mala when they are in such 
proportions as to cause diseases. When, however, a mala is to such 
proportions that it docs not produce any disease, it is not a mala 
proper but a mola-dhdtu {nirhadha-harati maladlrt prasamdesameaks* 
mafiey. In another passage of Camka (l. aS T 3), which has been 
referred to above, it is said that out of the digested food and drink 
there are produced rasa and ktffa (secretion) called mala f t&trdhnra- 
prasadakbya-rmah kifpvtt ca maMkhyam abhinirvartate), and out of 
this kiffa is produced sweat, urine, excreta, vayu T pitta and sirs man. 
These malm are also dhdtus, inasmuch as they sustain the body as 
much as the other dhdttis f rasa or rak$a f etc. do, so long as they 
are in their proper proportions and balance (tr sarta era dhaitmo 
rmildkhydlt praiad&khyid cdf* Vagbha|a + howqver T takes a different 
view of ibis subject. He separates the do$a, dhattt and mala and 
speaks of them as being the roots of the body. Thus he says that 
t'avn sustains the body, contributing energy' (utsahu), exhalation 
(ureAcwa), inspiration (aihsvdsa) , mental and bodily movement 
(crs{a) t ejective forces (vega-prarartana); pitta helps the body bv 

1 Caraka-uittddtti, 1. 12. ?J + 

■ Ultra muLiMauii it ye iiTrtimya hMhakardh iynh. Caraka-nnnhita-. n\ 6 r 1 7 . 

1 Cakrapt^t on Oar a Lf - * a mhi U I. Compare StinigadkGra, |V. I: rJjrWt pi Harp 
kapha tfa.fil dhdlnrat cu nmltt fwa , i-fi. rdyu, pitta and kapha net known an doja, 
dft dfir and mala. 

* Abo *7.4771 ram-malmi it'a-pTamdn^vmihitav ^irayaiyn iaWit-dhfitur dhaiu- 
liltnytim armrartayatah {Car aka-mifffutu , I. ])* 
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digestive Function, heat, the function of sight, imagination (med/ia), 
power of understanding (dhi) T courage (/entrya), softness of the 
body + and Herman, by steadiness, smoothness, by serving to unite 
the joints, etc. The functions of the seven dhatus^ beginning with 
rma, are said to be the giving of satisfaction through the proper 
functioning of the senses (pftnana or raw?), the contribution of 
vitality { jivma) t the production of oiliness (me/m) I, the supporting 
of the burden (dharana) of the bones (asthi) t die filling tip of bone 
cavities (pHranti or rnajja) and productivity {garhhotpada of hikra); 
of males it is said that the excreta has the power of holding the 
body , while urine ejects the surplus water and sweat holds it back 1 . 
Flic elder Vagbhaja distinguishes the dhatm from vayu f pitta and 
kapha by calling tile latter data (polluting agents) and the former 
du$ya (the constituents which are polluted). He further definitely 
denies that the malas of dhatus could be the cause of disease. He 
thus tries to explain away this vietv (that of Carafe* as referred to 
above) as being mtpac&rika, Le. a metaphorical statement* The 
body, according to him, is a joint product of dosa, dtwrn and 
iftct/n 3 , Indu, the commentator on the Jtff ariga- s a mg rah a t however* 
emphasises one important characteristic of the da fas when he says 
that the dynamic which sets the dhatus in morion (dosehhya eva 
dhSftlnam pravrUih) is derived from the dosas r and the circulation 
chemical activities, oiliness, hardness, etc. of the chyle {rasa) are 
derived from them 1 * Owing to the predominance of one or other 
of the do$as from the earliest period, when the foetus begins to 
develop, die child is said to possess the special features of one 
or other of the do^as and i$ accordingly called vata-prakrti, pitta- 
prakrti orste ? ma-pmkrti. Vagbhata further says that disease is not 
dhat£i-t?ai$amya r but doja-vaifatttya , and the equilibrium of dosas or 
dttfQ-itimya is health. A disease, on this view, is the disturbance 
ol daxaj, and, as dosas are entities independent of the i Hiatus t 
the disturbance of dofas may not necessarily mean the dis¬ 
turbance of dltatu j a . In another passage the elder Yigbhafa says 

l t ^ffjjga-hrtfaya, j. it* i-5 P 

ttitfrln ify-BpocOrena U7n akur Rhfta-rfuhiTvai 
rmOdtithtfu tioftfu tyxlrfhayat wnMaVQHti y*+ 

■ Tw*l„ xtrp^raha, u i, 

*****-"**• *m. it« iurircnfl « d» f a- 

TBlaiya °^^^-w**** **» 

. A U * S ‘ V ? t, » eloid>- Miocurd with the Satpkhva and Xyaya* VbKtika, 
whteh alone den! with some tort of phy*i« in Indian phi tesophy , *11 it pointed 
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that, as the niamfald universe is nothing but a modification of the 
giinnSt so all diseases are but modifications of the three do fas, or, 
as in the ocean waves. billows and foam arc seen which arc in 
reality die same as the ocean p so all the different diseases arc 
no dung but the three dofax 1 . The elder VSgbhafa uses also in 
another place the simile of the three gunm with reference to the 
three dofai. Thus he says, u Ae the three gunas co-operate together 
for the production of the world in all its diversity, in spite of the 
mutual opposition, that exists among themselves , so the three dosat 
also co-operate together p in spite of natural opposition p for the pro¬ 
duction of the diverse diseases 2 /* In the treatment of the bone 
system the present writer agrees with Dr Hoemk that Yagbhata 
always attempted to bring about a reconciliation between Caraka 
and SuJrtiu by explaining away die unadjustable views of one or 
the other. Here also the same tendency is seen. Thus, on the one 
hand* he explained sway as being metaphorical (ttupucartki) the 
expressed vkwe of Caraka that the dhalu-mahs arc the dosas. On 
the other hand, he followed the statements of the Utiara-tan&a 
that the three dofas t die dhdtm ^excreta and urine sustain a man's 
body. He further follows the Uttara-tantra in holding that tire three 
Joins are the three guttas (bhinnil dastis trayo gun ah). Dalhana 
identifies vdyu with rajas, pitta with sattva and kapha with tatttas^. 
In the Sutra-sthana Suiruta mentions blood (ionite) as having 
the same status as vayu, pitta and kapha and holds that the body 

out by Noras iip ha KaviriLja (A writer i'mm the south) b ItiB l*iveiranti-nddhtbda- 
cintilma^i (the only manuscript of whi ch n in pO: 4 tuiDn of ifte p ctsent writer) 
lhat acwctiftw to SiLrpkhyB it is the dopi tT&nafo miimi ittdf from a state of 
e q li i lihfi ijEfiii to a state of unbalanced preponderance of any of them that is 
to be called d disease (txiijamyifrifimydvti*ihd^btunmlVaithtl-rilf^'iuf d^niVam 
The XaiyAyikiis, however, hold that cIikik it A rtiTitf Of 

sub stAnCr r which in produced by dofa, bur which m nor [(self a da$a f(f-<nrjFafiy 
mti dcfa-bhi 7 ma*dof<t-jimy&tViiJF rngatvam}. S& A diieaa deferent from its 
symptoms or effect!. Nan ajiepha further holds that, since Caraka speaks of 
diseases as being fiery and aerial (tJd>uryo) h he tacitly Accept the 

diseases as, ». partite Thar Caraka sometime^ describes a disease 

as being i//rdiu amy 0 is to be explained as due to [hr fact that, since 
dtifltu*vaitamyffi produce they are iherR^lio alio called disea :.eft in a 

rctnoie sense (yat tit CtmikttrRdJtdtu-rmpumyasyti r&gatt*ttktmfi t^t tf j071 ScafA 
iddha-duttlha ■ Atififta&f aupocdrikam, 1 ' 7 e a r inm - tf ddfold t a -cifl f ttaup, MS. p + 3) + 

1 1 . m. 

* &amkhaktrm vfntdht >' mlko yarf yadgttmr-trayam 

xih&tya dyrtt&pyxgspod ty&lhtt doja-tnryaip tatha (ibid, 1. 21). 

1 ftij'i-httuyij:tt*i tmlniUih, rajo id p m a rtak aq i tarvw-bhMn&n* pititim wttvot- 
krtpi tft / iigitu-pwkditiktitvdi: r ritja-\'uklum i d ity <?Jrf hnphtu fnma-b<itiufah , jeuru-prfi- 
VMiWdtrtwkalvild ity dhtif hhdfajt a}. Vrtdy rtWHI tat baihup haphn-prakftikf fmwm 
Ut££tU-gV$npapamwSd ptifMtd, Itfyofr, faQa-dvilaytm apt htfpkff jn&tavyan! taltva- 
tamvbtihuid Apa tpaJhfirm on Sysrusa. Uitarv-tanttu* 
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depends on food and drink as well as on the various combinations 
o! >ayu f pstta, kftphtf and ianiui in health and disease. Dalhapa^in 
commenting on this, says that, Strata's work being principally a 
treatise on surgery* its author holds that blood with all its impurities 
pla}s an important part in producing disturbances in all wounds 1 . 
Suimta further speaks of Tata, pitta and ikftnan ns the causes of 
the fomutton of the body (dcha-$am&htn*a-hetmah ) 4 The vata, pitta 
and kapha y situated in the lower* middle and tipper parts of the 
body, are like three pillars which support the body, and blood also 
cti-optiaits with them in the same work. Oulharia remarks that 
vatu, pitta and kapha are concomitant causes, working in co¬ 
operation with semen and blood*. Suirotu further derives vatu 
from the root in, to move, pitta from tap, to heat, and He{wan 
Irom Hip, io connect together. The Sutta-sthana of Susnita com¬ 
pares kapha,' pttla and foyw with the moon (soma), the sun 
{sBrya) and air ( am'Ia ) but not with the three gunas, as is found 
in the supplementary book, called the Uttara-iantra. In discussing 
the nature of pitta, he says that pitta is the fire in the body and 
there is no other fire but pitta in the body. Pitta has ail the 
qualities of fire, and so, when it diminishes, articles of fond with 
fiery qualities serve to increase it. and, when it increases, articles 
of food with cooling properties serve to diminish it. Pitta, according 
to Suirtita, is situated between the stutnach (StnUiaya) and the 
smaller intestines (pakv&aya), and it cooks all food and drink and 
separates die chyle on the one hand, and the excreta, urine, etc. 
on the other. Being situated in the above place, between the 
stomach and the smaller intestines (tatra-stham mt), by its own 
power (atma-saktya) it works in nther pitta centres of the body 
and by its heating work (agni-karma) sets up the proper activities 
at those places. In its function of cooking it is called pacaka, in 
its function in the liver and spleen, as supplying the colouring 
matter of Wood, it is called "colouring” {tabaka), in its function 
in the heart it serves intellectual purposes (sOdhaka), in its function 
m ejw « * called 11 perceiving," or WAo, in its function of 
g'vmg a glossy appearance to the skin it is called hhr&jaka. It is 
ot. liquid and blue or yellow, possesses bad smell, and after 


. n/va-talff re rranali pfadhana-^hOtaty t ra?r etl 
thl^. raitm y a prMhOQam itt ivirilopdituttam (ih'd.). Smm la al*o us« 
ihe wurJ da,a to mtiti pu» (payo) <(, 5 . i a). 

Y" ^ nf ! d4 wnmcfkikig on Lhli.Vh'ntH:" 

iahakAniityd abMpmafr” 
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passing through unhealthy digestive actions tastes sour. Coming 
to Merman t Susrnta says that the stomach is its natural place; 
being watery, it flows downwards and neutralist’s the bile-heat* 
which otherwise would have destroyed the whole body by its ex¬ 
cessive heat. Being in 3 maiaya t it works in the other centres of 
Merman t such as the heart* the tongue„ the throat, the head 
and in all the joints of the body. The place of vUyu is the pelvic 
regions and the rectum ( ironi-guda-samsr ay a ); the main place of the 
blood, which is counted as do$a by Susruta.is regarded as being the 
liver and the spleen 1 . I have noticed above, that In the Athana- 
Veda mention is found of three kinds of diseases, the airy (r ataja) f 
the dry (htsma) and the wet [ahhraja} % . In die Caraka-samhita 
t ata, pitta and kapha arc regarded as being produced from hiffa, 
or secretions. They are thus regarded here as being of the nature 
of internal waste-products of unassindlatcd food-juice at the 
different stages of its assimilation, as chyle, flesh, etc., which have 
important physiological functions to perform for the preservation 
of the process of the growth of the body, when they are in due 
proportions, and they break up the body when they are in undue 
proportions. What exactly kitta means is difficult to determine, It 
may mean merely the part of the food-juice unassimibted as chyle, 
or the part of it unassimdated as blood* and so forth; or it may 
mean such unassimilated products* together with tire secretions 
from the respective dhaim t which absorb the substantial part 
of the food-juice and throw off some of its impurities Into the 
unabsorbed material; this at least is what Arffu ought to mean, 
if it is interpreted as dhatu-mala^ or impurities of d/uttm. These 
Secretions and waste-products form the source of most of the con¬ 
structive and destructive forces of the body. The watery character 
of kapha and the fiery character of pitta are not ignored; but their 
essence or substance is considered to he secretive* or of the nature 
of waste-product* Sulruta* however, does not seem to refer to 
this secretive aspect* but he seems to have grasped the essential 
physiological activity of the body ns being of the nature of digestive 
operation and the distribution of the heat and the products of 
digestion; and the analogy of cooking, as requiring fire, water and 
air* seems to have been well before his mind. Su^ruta also seems to 

1 Sid rum-i cim/ufJ, i + ii. 

* Yt abhrajd rAlajJ yai «l fWfJflo (Atharva- Vata r f, 12* J>; tflnin. ag/ar rodryn 
dtrhtito *U Lupfiimih {ibid, VI. 20, 
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liiivc leant more towards the view of the physiological operations 
of the body as being due to elemental activities, the food-juice 
taking the place of earth and the other three principles being fire 
{pitta), water (Herman) and air (co/tf). Tile reason why the prin¬ 
ciples of the body are here regarded as heing transformations 
of fire, water and air is not explained by Su^ruta. The supple¬ 
mentary Uttara-tmtra, however, thinks that they are the three 
g$ifia.u \ ^gbhapij always fond of taking a middle course in his 
endeavour to reconcile the different attempts to grasp the prin¬ 
ciples under discussion, holds that they arc compatible to the 
three gnnm t because, though opposed to one another, they also 
Co-operate together; and, because diseases are but modifications of 
the dojQj f he further thinks that dofas t dhdtm and dhatu-malax 
are quite different entities; but he is unable to give any definite 
idea as to what these das as are. The person who seems to have 
had the most definite conception of the dojas was Caraka, In the 
L ttara-(antra and by \ agbhata the Samkhya analogy of the gttnas 
seems to have had a very distracting influence, and* instead of 
trying to find out the true physiological position of the doftts, these 
writers explain away the difficulty by a vague reference to the 
Slipkhya gunas*. 

Let us now return to Caraka. By him is described as 
being dry (ruksa), cold {slta) Y light (htghu), subtle (suksimi), moving 
(**)» scattering everything else in different directions (visadu) and 
mugh (khera) 1 . It b neutralized in tile body by those things which 
have opposite qualities. In the healthy constructive process the 
tayu is said to perform physiological functions as follows: it 
sustains the machinery of the body {tmtra-yantra-dkaTak ),it mani¬ 
fests itself as prana p udana+ mmdna and ftp Cum and is the generator 
of diverse kinds of efforts; it b the force which controls (my an to) 
the mind from all undesirables and directs {pranetd ) it to all that 
b desirable, is the cause of the employment of the sense-organs* 
is the carrier of the stimillation of sense-objects, collects together 


I* i T jS. Cflkmpln i, r» rairnncntiji jj on This, savs the I t though 
vayu It described » neither hot ttor cold according to the VttifcstfJw phifotonhy. 
" tT C td l 11 fou[ld w increase by raid and deercaae hv heal, it Lh regarded 
~~ ^ when connected with pitta it in found to be hot, hut due h 

?/ ^^iation w ' th ^e b«£ of pitta tyagn-vtifdwat). In the 
_ . " ' Pchapter (l. 12.4), %ix qualms of Uttfa are mentioned; i Qkpmt is 

™'™uTf n * d ’ how ™- in of tatei ddrzttm h men Honed, t akraplfoi 

- iv , the Mine u In the same chapter (r. 14 . 7) rrrife 

ii qualified m j uftra+kwa y U. that w hich tonka ho|«. 
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the dltatus of the body* harmonizes the functions of the body 
as one whole, is the mover of speech, is the cause of touch and 
sounds, as also of the corresponding sense-organs, the root of joy 
and mental energy, the air for the digestive fire* the healer of 
morbidities, the ejecter of extraneous dim, the operating agent for 
all kinds of circulation, the framer of the shape of the foetus, and 
is, in short, identical with the continuity of life {ayufo 'nitvftti- 
pratyaya-hhuta). When it is in undue proportions* it brings about 
all sons of troubles, weakens die strength, colour, happiness and 
life* makes the mind sad, weakens the functions of the sense-organs* 
causes malformations of the foetus, produces diseases and all 
emotions of fear, grief, delirium, etc., and arrests the functions of 
the pranas. 

It is interesting to note how Viyomda describes die cosmic 
functions of air as the upholding of the earth, causing the burning 
of fire, the uniform morion of the planets and stars, the production 
of clouds* the showering of rains, the flow of rivers, the shaping of 
flowers and fruits F the shooting out of plants, the formation of the 
seasons, the formation of the strata of minerals, the production of 
the pow er of seeds to produce shoots, the growing up of crops, etc. 1 
In die same discussion Mariei considers lire to be contained in the 
pitta and productive of all good and had qualities, digestion and 
indigestion, vision and blindness, courage and fear, anger, joy, 
ignorance, etc., according as it is in equilibrium or is disturbed. 
Kiipya maintains that s*ma l contained in ste$ma it, prodiuces all 
good and bad qualities, such as firmness and looseness of the 
body, fatness T leimness, energy and idleness, virility and impotence, 
knowledge and ignorance, etc, 5 

These discussions seem to indicate that before Atnya's treatise 
was written attempts were made to explain the physiological func¬ 
tions of the body in health and disease by referring them to the 
operation of one operative principle. The Chandogya C pani$ad 
speaks of earth, water and fire as being world-principles of con¬ 
struction; the different vtiytts were known as early as the Atharvt j- 
Veda $ mdvSyu is regarded in many of the Upanisads as the prin¬ 
ciple of life. It seems fairly Certain that the theory of vata, pitta 
and kapha is a later development of the view which regarded air 
(pdEfliKz), fire {dahana) and water {toya) as die fundamental con¬ 
stitutive principles of the body. Thus Suimta refers to th^ view 

* CarokHapiy^ i + 8, 1 Ibid, i + u B it md la. 
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in £n* 4- So: 11 Some say that the constitution (prakrti) of the human 
body b elemental (bhautiki) t the three constitutive dements being 
air, fire and water 1 /' The advance of the medical schools of thought 
over these speculations and over others which consider the body 
to be a product of one bhuta or of many bhfitas is to be sought 
in thisp that, besides allowing the material causes (itpadana) of 
the body to be the dkutus, they emphasoccd the necessity of ad¬ 
mitting one or more inherent dynamic principles for the develop¬ 
ment and decay of the body. This explains how t?dta i pitta and 
kapha are regarded both as dhatu and as dupi % as prakrti and as 
vikfii „ Pirns Caraka says, m has already been mentioned, that 
from the time of die formation of the foetus the vata, pitta and 
kapha are working, but in more or less diverse ways and in diverse 
systems, with equal v&yu f pitta y mala and kapha (jt ci ma -pit tan ila - 
kapha) or different degrees of predominance of them as vata/a, 
pitta fa and ilcptut/a 2 * Men of the ileftnaia type are generally 
healthy, whereas vat ala and pit tala persons are always of indifferent 
health. Later on, when there is a disease with the predominance 
id that do$u which is predominant in man^s constitution from his 
birthj the newly collected dosa produces; morbidity on the lines on 
which the predominating daja of h is constitution is working; but this 
newly collected dafa does not augment the corresponding original 
dofa. The original da sa b never increased* and, whatever may be 
the predominance of a do$a due to any disease, the constitutional 
condition of the dojas remains the same, Thus a vata-prakrti 
person does not become Hepna-prakfti or pitta-pmkrti M and vice- 
versa. I he dosas which arc constitutional always remain as the 


prc&rtim i/ta ntiTiinsim bhmaihUp hrad ahuk 
pift:ana .daAan □ *tnymJi tortile !i m tu liirah. 

s „ . , . Suiruta, m. 4. So. 

ara ia rcten I© a view that there are noflfl who may he rc^irtted US 
mm a - t'J / lj - pitta - iftj man for having equal r nta m pitta and titjimtor}. Stow all men 
^ke vunou* kinds, of diet wpuyaxilrtJt > h they must be either !#i- 

pw ,Tfi fntta-prakrtt, or ttf}mti.prakrti. Against (hb Caraka says that JOWW-tfcta- 
fntt&itejmm LH the *4Bic thing o» health or freed™ from disease (oreg^ Ml 
med,c[r« are applied far amumritf tlu* end, and ihere cannot be m\ doubt 
hat-such as fate extllB. A^ain, the terms ttiia -prakrti, piita-p *akfti and tU^ma* 
{?* 7 -^ lflCtmet: forprakrri means health. What they mean by LdLi-prakrti Ls 

, tI(I ” quantitatively predominant (rUlhikya hh&viSl id (iqa-prxkttir 

«» 1*H1* ** M'AJra; the proper terns are 

, ' 1 ^ Wtlfn a vdiatn prrjon lakes ihingi which incxctuc tJio, his 

,l atonre; hut when he tnkea ihinj^ which increase pitta or 

Er him a> rapidly cu rdhi does. So in thecae of a pittida 
artidw «h t ch increw pitta are taken, and 
nh regard to Htjtmn iCoraka^tmjfhitti, ill, 6 . 34-18). 
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constant part engaged in their physiological operations. The later 
accretion of the dosas or their deficiency has a separate course of 
action in producing diseases, and there is no interchange between 
these later collection* of dosan or their deficiency and the con¬ 
stitutional constant parts of the doftiS known as pr&krti 1 . The only 
sense (as Cakrapigi sap) in which a dim is related to a consti¬ 
tution at [prakrti) do§a is that a dom grows strong in a system in 
which a corresponding do§a isconstmitiomLlly predomimuitp and ii 
grows weaker when the opposite is the case 3 . It is not out of place 
in this connection to say that p though the domt are mutually op¬ 
posed to one another, tlie=y do not always neutralise one another, 
and it is possible for them to grow simultaneously violent in a 
system. In the six seasons of rains (carper), autumn (ioraf), late 
autumn (hemanta)* winter {sita), spring (vasanta) and summer 
tgrtftm) there is an alternate collection (caya) f disturbance (prnkopn) 
and lowering down (praiama) of the three dosas, pitta, tlqmtm 
and tay« respectively, Thu** for example, in the rains {varfu} 
there is collection of pit to ^ in the autumn (iarat) there is dis¬ 
turbance of pitta, in the harvesting season (kemtfnta) there is 
lowering of pitta and collection of itemm , in the summer 
there is collection of v 3 ta> and so forth 3 , Contrasting the 
functions of the dusas in the normal {prakrti) and abnormal 
f mkrtt) states, Caraka says that in the normal state the heat of 

1 Ibid. 1.7. 3S-41, The piwnl|r prakfti^stharft y&dtl pittas^ m&rutah itepna^tah 
h/ay* (1. 17, 45) k often rffcmd to in support of the view that the new accretions 
of ti&ptr aiTevt die prakfn-d(tfax. But CakrapSrti explains it differentEy. Hesuys 
th-il A disease may be caused by a tifo/a which is not in races* of the constant 
constitutional quantity by virtu* of the fact ihsE it may be carried 

from one part of I he body to another and thereby may produce a loal accretion 
or eiCm, though ihe total quantity of dofi* m-iy not be in racr* 4 . 

* samtinXm hi prubTfirjt ptopya dapth ptavfddha-Ma bhmxuh awmlntJtrt m 
prapya tathd bnftniin xyJt (Cakrepdrii on Caraka-mmJdfJ. 1. 17. 62b 

* Ibid- h 1 ?- 113 . also CsltrapIlnLi comm enC^on diese. Pidharm. an com - 
meriting on Suirufo-ntndtitii, 1 . 21. iS r say* that taHtuya of dvftft means a^Lire, 
gotten or etccumuijitioci in general (oWw 9 iintpmjddhii roveiA); prakupu of dojfit 
means that the accumulated dorm are spread through the system ( vililytinu-rhpd 
vrddhih prakopah). The external sifltit *f the myo of etftaarc fullness of the 
stomach and want of motions * of pitta yellowish appearance and reduction of heat 
{rmirtdvfiHUd}; of kaphti heaviness of the limbi and feeling of laziness, In. all case* 
of coya there in r feeling of aversion to cause* which dkrsh the particular do/a 
of which (here has been cava (cayti' kefrnno ^ridr^xr/ ca). The stage of fa ya is the 
Ena tttft of operation in the growth and prevention of diseases * If the db/ar 
can be removed or neurraUaed at this vta^e. there is no further disease. The 
usual indication of the disturbance (prakopa) of V 3 yu ii disorders of (he stomach; 
of piffo p acidity, thlnt and kiumiinp; af kapha. aversion to food, palpitation 
(AfdbjVfJWeddh etc. The prahopa of blood (famfo) is always due to the pruAc^u 
of pitta Or kpk. This is the second stage of the progms of diseases. The 
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pittii Oceanians digestion; slcsmaFi is strength and vitality,, and 
vayu h the source of ail activities and the life of all living beings; 
but in the abnormal state pitta produces many diseases; iltpnan 
is the dirt of the system and die cause of many troubles* and vdta 
also produces many diseases and ultimately death* The places 
(sthdnani) ai which the affections of rdf a, pitta and kapha are 
mostly found are thus described by Caraka: of rata the bladder* 
rectum* waist and the bones of the leg, but Lhe smaller intestine 
(pakt&iaya) is its particular place of affection; of pitta sweat, 
blood and the stomach,of which the last is die most important; of 
Herman the chest, head, neck, the joints, stomach and fat, of which 
the chest is the most important. There are eighty affections of 
vatUi forty of pit fa and twenty of iifsman 1 . But in each of these 
various affections of vatu, pitta and slcsman the special features 
and characteristics of the corresponding d&ias are found, Tims 
Canika in t. z®. iz-23 describes certain symptoms as leading to 
a diagnosis ol the disease as being due to die disturbance of rdta ¥ 
pitta or kapha . But a question may arise as to what may con¬ 
sistently with this view be considered to be the nature of r rlyw, pitta 
and kapha, A re they only hy pethctical emit ies* standin g as sytn bob 
of a number of symptoms without any real existence? In such 
an interpretation reality would belong to the symptoms, and 
the agents of morbidity* or the dafas f would only be convenient 
symbols for collecting certain groups of these symptoms under 
one name. Wherever there is one particular set of symptoms* it is 
to be considered that there is disturbance of v&yu ; wherever there 
is another set of symptoms, there is disturbance of pitta, and so 

t Kurd winyc ii coiled ^rajtfra. At thb twge there it s*rf ncE bin r liie a ferment a ft on 
of the ittifill (fHjryupia-kigt vdoka*p£ffm- ia m m>tyu mu). 'Hiw u moved *b«mt by 
which lluugh inanimate* is the cause of ail motor When 1 

an^e quality of WNtCT dCcijrilQljItef at any place, it bniki the embankment and 
I™™ €nJ * 0m * With Other itrcama and flows on ull Mta; 10 

the etofctr abo flew. Hointtifiic* done, D-onicnmc-j two {sinjomcl y, and aametimet 
all Engcther. In the whole body. In the: half of it* or in whittm pift the fer- 
nictiEed iprtad, ikrt lhe Rymptomi of diica*£4 arc ihowered down, d» 

water ftom the cloutfa (do§& likt&urp nakhmi mughm.mt fa Ira varjati). 
hen one ■cfoja, c-ff, flip, ipreadi i&df in lhe naturj] place of anothci- 
e.(f. ^o, the remedy of ifl* Eatttr will remove the former {tifjvjA pitiu^i fkfinn- 
gatajya ptsairwi prankAraft}. The difference between prakirpu arid prtu&m ta 
thui dwrihed by pilhu^a : ju> ( y when butter ifa fim a tiired yp p it moves A 
, , r ** ib^jnl r.riier.t n like- pr-wtkop? r; but* when ii jj continuously and 
violently ttuned to flow out, in fmthi and tomM, it may then be called pr.iiura 
t. 31 . lS“ja>, The fourth ^Earc ts when the pfava-rtipa ip 
Ken.^l the rsfihi tinge ifl the italic of #^d Or VyddM (diw) ittuL jS, jy>. 

Car 4 fa-jajpfa;.,i v 1. jo, n. 
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forth. Bui there are serious objections against such an Inter¬ 
pretation* For, as we have shown above, there are many passages 
where these dofas are described as secretions and waste-pnKiucts, 
which in their normal proportions sustain and build the body 
and in undue proportions produce diseases and may ultimately 
break up the system. These passages could not he satisfactorily 
explained upon the above interpretation. Moreover, there are 
many passages which describe pitta and kapha as entities having 
a particular colour and material consistency,, and it is also said that 
there are particular places in the body where they collect, and 
this would bo impossible upon the interpretation that they are 
not real entities, but hypothetical, having only a methodological 
value as being no mure than convenient symbols for a collective 
grasp of different symptoms 1 . 

The attribution of a certain number of specific qualities to the 
dafat is due to a belief that the qualities of effects arc due to the 
qualities of causes, So, from the diverse qualities of our bodies 
considered as effects, the causes were also considered as having 
those qualities from which those of die effects were derived. Thus, 
in connection with the description of the qualities of rata, Caraka 
says that on account of the qualities of rnufisyu the bodies of those 
having congenital v&ta tendency are rough, lean and small, and 

1 The secretory character of thoc d#§ai U amply indicated hy such piuifjtt 
" thane whkh regard cdfclp pt fi 4 and iUfman w wtnc iptcc in die 

stomach for diKEfldrvpf the food matefiiid«> e.p, rhim punur adh^-pHUi^rpna^Sm 

{iftui. III. i. j); itrptm fa imj;<ifm-• mi 4u~madhuta -[jlru -1d« dm - idtt - 
p 11 ttri l (/ -^*1 st~u r ft in »T T/jfiJAh'ftiith (itrpwin iniwth.pJeumH.io^ iwcft, iuhitiintiiil r 
compact, inert, benumbed, heavy, cold, mam and transparto t — tbtd. ffl, S, 14, 
7- J$): ptUam ifamf 1 rtfrevi hafakatfi m ifittm ii hot, littrp 

Mtid hquid, and hid o*kmr h and ii add and pungent and bitter—iKr/- 

llt. 8 t 14, 7, 6 ); Vtitm lu - iifkw -rthjfnlte 11 

rausfh, tiglrt, moving, manifold, quiet, eold, C 04 T*c mftd •QttfttriAf—- iAi'J. 111, 
i. 14. 7. 7)- 

Jt dlifiit, hnweter, be noted thil the Irantlidoft f have given of warns of the*? 
words caimol be regarded m Htudkaaiy; for in the transitu cm t could only gm 
006 *Wi*t pf a word, which m the oripni) Sinitrit hn been iued in a variety 
HMfi which the wotd hm . Thai r for nstuplr , 1 have translated u hl roujfh," 

ItiJl IT iho mean* "ijtnt/ 1 w l«n 4 *'" having trvjmnu, Ki nr fof a voice) “broken,” 
and BO forth. There ii no EngJiab synonym which Would have so many «etuoi T 
Mahlrn&hopfdhylyft Kavirs; G^iianJlha Sen, of Cijciuiti, trie* to divide the 
dt#W MHO IWO dum, inmibff (rAVw*i>and visible (ithiila)—Stiddh4nt*i - md&M. 
PP- 9 J_11 r B'ut though such adiitiQctinn tan dotjhtk&p be made, it has iwf been 
an dwlintjuiihed In I he medical litmtlutr, nilnd little value fttvm She medical 
S^in! of tiew; it i!» iloo r»l help U* to urnknitiid ihe real nature of the 
The nftture and the function* of the do jin do not depend in tbe lean on ilwir 
viiihiEitv 01 invisibility, nor can the »iBjble defu be regarded o alwiyi the 
product of the invisible Ofie. 
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the voices of such people are rough, weak, grating, slow and 
broken, and they cannot sleep well (j&gttr&ku) again, on account 
of the quality of lightness of vayu t the movements of a man with 
congenital rata tendency would he light and quick p and so would 
be all his efforts, eating, speech, and so forth. It is easy to see 
that the resemblance of the qualities of vOya to the qualities of 
the body is remote; yet, since the special features and characteristics 
of one*s body were considered as being due to one or the other of 
the body-building agents p these characteristics of the body were 
through remote similarity referred to them* 

There is another point to be noted in connection with the 
enumeration of the qualities of the da$m. The disturbance of p dam 
docs not necessarily mean that all its qualities have been exhibited 
in full strength; it is possible that one or more of the qualities of a 
du$a may run to excess, leaving others intact. Tims vayu is said to 
possess tile qualities of rfik$a t fagfm, rata, hahv, tighra, im< etc., 
and it is possible that in any particular case the situ quality may 
run to excess, leaving others undisturbed, or So may sita and raltsa* 
or if/a, rRkfa and laghu, and so forth* Hence it is the business of 
the physician not only to discover which dafa has run to excess, 
but also to examine which qualities of which do$i i have run to 
excels. The qualities of dams are variable, i,e* it is possible tliat a 
dam in its state of disturbance will remain a do$a r and yet have 
some of its qualities increased and others decreased. The nature of 
the disturbance of a do$a is determined by the nature of the dis¬ 
turbance of the qualities involved (amhlmJa-rikalpa) 1 . The natural 
inference from such a theory is that, since the entities having 
this or that quality' arc but component parts of a dofa, a data 
cannot be regarded as a whole homogeneous in all its parts. On 
this view a dam appears to be a particular kind of secretion which 
is a mixture of a number of different secretions having different 
qualities, but which operate together on the same lines. When a 
particular dofa is in a healthy order, its component entities are in 
certain definite proportions both with regard to themselves and to 

1 Camhi-uiipht f j, u „ t _ xo. 4 , CaktapS™ p in eommedtini? an this, say?: ** iatrtt 
dfi$ JfljTfT iLffdOjn /ii - tr k rilpa y ui Ikd — Vittepf&kilpftr *pt ktfd&Ctd t ’ altaya McJjfVh 
hhavati, kudJat fa#frr-iir}tstih, kaddrid fflkjdwsflfr kadtitti taghu-rtibjdtfdak" The 
or d^ai which become proTnilicftliy disturbed in H system arc called 
the dbjtl or dt-sat which at the time of diseases arc not primarily 
duEiirhcd aoe called anubiindJix. When three of the dopn are jointly disturbed, 
tt 13 called nmrrjpfjftf, und when two are SO disturbed ii IS culled rwmmga (ibid. III- 
6. ii>. 
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the total (fam. But, when it is disturbed* some of the component 
secretions may increase in undue proportions, while others may 
remain in the normal state; of course, the quantity of the whole 
dofn may also increase or decrease. A dosa such as kapha or pitta 
should therefore be regarded an a name for a collection of secre¬ 
tions rather than one secretion of a homogeneous character, ft 
will be easily seen that, on taking into consideration the com¬ 
parative strengths of the different components of a do fa and the 
relative strengths of the other components of other dasas and the 
relative strengths and proportions of each of the dmas amongst 
themselves, the number of combinations b innumerable* and the 
diseases proceeding from such combinations are also innumerable,, 
The whole system of Camkn’s treatment depends upon the ascer¬ 
tainment of the nature of these affections; the names of diseases 
are intended to be mere collective appellations of a number of 
affections of a particular type 1 . 

One further point which ought to be noted with regard to the 
constructive and destructive operations of vayu Y pitta and kapha 
is that they are independent agents which work in unison with a 
man's karma and also in unison with a man’s mind. The opera¬ 
tions of the mind and the operations of the body, as performed by 
t^yu, pitta and kapha on the materials of the dhstu 1* rasa, rakta y 
etc +t run parallel to each other; for both follow the order of human 
karma f but neither of them is determined by the other, though 
they correspond to each other closely. This psycho-phvsical 
parallelism is suggested throughout Cantka's system. Caraka h in 
trying to formulate it, says; " iartram apt satvam anmidhlyati 
satvam ca farfram 11 (the mind corresponds to the body and the 
body to the mind). It may be remembered in thb connection dial 
the ultimate cause of all dhatu-^aisamyn or ah/iighdtn (bodily in¬ 
juries through accidents, a fall and the like) is foolish action {prajgti- 
paradha), Again vata Y pitta and kapha are found to perform 
not only physical operations, but also intellectual operations of 
various kinds. But all intellectual operations belong properly to 
mind. What i$ meant by attributing intellectual functions to taytt^ 
pitta and kapha seems to be a sort of psycho-physical parallelism, 
mind corresponding to body, body corresponding to mind, and 
both corresponding to karma m 

1 yad t'tfffiwbdhanrfldi-jfitfti&m rva ktfwrwm rogupdm rihtsdyJm up dkdri; 
ndma.jXtin&m tu tyjvah&a-mStTxs-pTQyojtmartham (CakntjtiLpi cm 
tumhita. I. |JS. 53). 
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Head and Heart 1 * 

The most vital centres of the body are the head, the heart and 
the pelvis (vasti). The priintis, i.c. the vital currents, and all the 
senses are said to depend (iritah) on the head*. The difference 
between head (riira) and brain (mast is ka) was known as early as 
the Athmva~Veda* Thus in A,V + x. 2. 6 the word iirpa b used in 
the sense of “head,” and in verses 8 and 26 of the same hymn the 
word masiifka b used in the sense of “brain*. Pl Head-disuse is 
also mentioned in the Athurva- VtJa, i + iz, 3 p as iirsnkti, The brain- 
matter is called mastutMga in Caraka-samhita, vui + 9. 101 ; the 
word mast is ka is used in the same chapter in the sense of brain- 
matter (vni. 9, So), as has also been explained by Cakrapini 4 . 
The passage from Cfrraka, VHI. 9,4* quoted above shows that at 
least Dfdhabala considered the head to be the centre uf the senses 
and all sense currents and life currents, Cakrapani, in commenting 
upon this passage, sap that, though the currents of sensation and 
life pass through other parts of the body as well, yet they arc 
particularly connected with the head (Hrasi vistftna pralmddhani), 
because,when there b an injury to the head, they are also injured. 
According to Car-aka and Drdhahab all the Senses arc particularly 
connected with the head, as well as the pranas , but the heart is 
regarded as the vital centre of the pranas, as w ell as of the marms t 
as I shall point out later on, Ghela, who is as old as Caraka, 
considers the brain to be the centre of the mtuuis, a view which 
is, so far as I know, almost unique in die field of Sanskrit 

1 The different names of the heart in Cn t a h lj-t amtel J arc arthn h 

hfdaya (j r 30. 3}. 

1 GUcHpiQ) „ however* explains it as iriid iva iVi f/i/t, i,e. 11 hj if they depended 
an " fi. 17. ia), became, when the head ii hurt, oil the &en*es are hurt, It Es odd 
in tbid. vi. 26. 1 that there are aae hundred and wra vital centm (manna)* 
and of ihttc the three matt important are the head, the heart and the pelvis. 
Alls In Vlll. 9. tb t hrdi mQniftm ca vmldti cv trrn&tft f>rJm 7 h prtiliftbiltJh . In 
Vltt r p, 4 it u distinctly laid that alt the sense* and the crurrcnts of scamn and 
prfinu lire depend exit On tlic head as the T*yi of the sun ore dependent on the 
nun—jV/cict indriydi^i in dnyii -pxJ/itr - rofydm CQ TTQtilmii jflryam rta Rabhtiitnya& 
Uirpirii&tti, 

* 11 Which woa that god who (prodneed) his brain, his forehead, his hindhesd 
lkate$iitn} M who first hi* sktdl, who, having gathered a gathering in min * jaw, 
recoded to heaven” (A.V, X. i.£). 4> Atkrria t having sewed together hift heed 
(mSrdhiirntm) and dSso hia heart, aloft from the bratu til* purifying one sent 
(them) forth, out of the head” (ibid. 16). {Whitney'* translation, Harvard 
nrienud rcrj».) 

* ptiu^fk^ nrc-majtfti. Cikiayt^ , vrti, o, 80 of Cmaka-tanddtA, The word 
FinajN^'i] u FOmerimea, though rarely, used in the sense of head,, -IS in the passage 
quoted hy CakrepApi in v m+ 9. 'ff&HguLm paffam. 
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literature. He says that warms p which h the highest of all senses 
(samendriya-param)^ has its seat between the head and the palate 
(Jiras-tdh-cmtara-gakmi^* Being situated there, it knows all the 
sense-objects (vifnyan indriyanam) and the tastes which come near 
it (rasadikdn mmtpa-sthan), The original cause of maijas and the 
energy of all the senses and the cause of all feelings and judgments 
( buddh\ the ritta , is situated in the heart- The citta is also the 
cause of all motor functions and activities, such that those who are 
possessed of good cittas follow a good course and those who are 
possessed of bad dttm follow a bad course. The marms knows the 
citta, and thence proceeds the choice of action; then comes the 
understanding, deciding what is wrorth doing and what is not. 
Buddhi, or understanding, is the understanding of certain actions 
as good (hhha) and certain others as bad (ttfubha) 1 , It seems plain 
that Bhela distinguishes between manat, citta and huddhi. Of 
these marias ia entirely different from ritta and, so far as can be 
made out from Bhela's meagre statements, it is regarded as the 
cause of all cognitions and as having its seat in the brain. The ritta 
waa regarded as the cause of all activities, feelings and judgments, 
and the heart was regarded as its seat. Btiddhi was probably the 
determinate understanding and judgment which was but a function 
of the ritta. Bhela says that the do$as in the brain affect the memos % 
and p as a result of this, the heart is affected, and from the affections 
of the heart the understanding (buddhi) is affected, and this leads 
to madness*. In another passage, while describing the different 
functions of pitta, Bhela says that there is a special kind of dhcaka 
pitta called the cakfur-vaiitfika, which, by bringing about the 
contact of mmat with the soul, causes cognition and, transmitting 
it to the ritta, produces the discriminative visual knowledge 
by which different objects are comprehended by the eye* The 

1 iirm-tdiv-anlarG-gat&p iwtvmbiyd-param manaJr tatra-tthaijt tad 
vijayAn irririytirulm tatiUtikfirt .. . Jrftrtffunri ttirt a^huddhl ruii?i riltam hrrfnyw- 
tatpiritim kriyd$&m ctUtrdtiim ca ritfan t tmrmya kffrannm. Bhela"? chapter' on 
11 UtmOdibdMtdtam ** Caltutia Univeiiity edition, p. 14^. 

1 ftrdhl'&rt 1 firakupitfi dyjflk 

ibas-S&fo-*mUir* jfjtot.fr. 

dOjayanty Hhi 
iiiifrf rilfarn ripadyat* 
artf! tytSpadam dpunnc 
hvcUiiir rrJiiiTjt niyacchati 
It! Tai fu h uddki- ryilpa I frui 

Aflryijhfityfirn na budhynte % 

ttHtip prermrtaie ry&rifrir 

unmrih ndma dtfruriilh r p. 149. 
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judgmental state, however, is different, and it is produced by a 
special kind of dkcotm pitta called the buddlii-tftiitfika , which is 
situated at the point between the eyebrows, and, being there* 
holds together the subtle forms emanating from the self (susilkpndn 
nr than dtma-krtdn), associates the data {dhamyati), integrates them 
with other similar know n facts (pmlyudaharati), remembers die 
past, and, after producing our knowledge in conceptual and judg¬ 
mental forms, wills for future realization, generates instinctive 
actions, and is the force which operates in meditation (dhymm) 
and restraint of thoughts (dharatia) 1 * 

Su&mfa does not state anything of importance concerning 
the brain; but there seems to be little doubt that he knew that 
particular nerves in the head were connected with particular sense 
functions. Thus he says in ni. 6. 28 that there are two nerves (iirfi) 
lower down the ears on their back, called vidhwa* which, if cut, 
would produce deal ness; on both sides of the nasal aperture inside 
the nasal organ there are two nerves called phana* w hich, if cut, 
would destroy the sensation of smell; at the back of the eyebrow s, 
below the eyes, there are the nerves called the updnga, which, if 
cut, would produce blindness. All these cognitive nerves meet in 
passing at the centre of the eyebrow (hiigataka) 2 . He further says 
that the nerves arc attached to the brain inside the skull on the 
upper part of it (mastakabhyantaropfiriftlult sira-mriMi-sunrripata) 
and tills place, called the mmdvarta^ is the supreme superintendent 
[ttdhipali), Caraka says that the head is the place for the senses. 
It cannot be decided whether he took this in any deeper sense 
or whether he means simply that the sense-organs of ear, eyes, 
nose and taste are situated in the head. 

Caraka consider* the heart (hfdaya) to be the only seat of 
consciousness 3 . The seats of prana are said to be the head, throat, 
heart, navel, rectum t bladder, the vital fluid ojas* semen, blood 
and flesh*. In i r 19, 3 Caraka, however, excludes navel and flesh 
and includes the temples (fmktid) in their place. It is difficult to 
determine what is exactly meant by prjiija here. Bui in all prob- 
ll! 1 iEi:ty the word is used here in a general way to denote the vital 
parts. In L 30. 4 and 5 Caraka says that the whole body with 

I T ebaptrr on H 1 Pisrufa-miraya* " p. Si. 

" tr&trdkfi-jih ttf- i<±nta r n J/p iwdnfini mndhyr hrd-l&ttmptitcik srAtfrf- 

- 1 m T 6 m 2H. 

Cmtika-mmh'ul. tv. 7, S, fydaytLtjt ttlmddkijftt&JUnH tkum. 

Ibid, q r 
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the four extremities, the trunk, and the head, collectively called 
$ad-afiga, knowledge [vijnmta), the senses t the ^ensc‘objects, the 
self, manas and the objects of thought (eintya) p are all supported 
{samsrita) by the heart, just as a house is supported by pillars and 
rafters 1 . It is plain, m Cakrapini explains, that the body cannot 
subsist in the heart. What is meant i& that, when all is well with 
the heart, it is well with ail the rest, Caraka holds that the mmas 
and the soul reside in the heart and so also do cognition, pleasure 
and pain, not, however, in the sense that the heart Is the place 
where these reside, but in the sense that they depend on the 
heart for their proper functioning; if the heart is wrong, they also 
go wrong, if the heart is well, they also work well* Just as rafters 
are supported by pillars, so are they all supported by the heart. 
But Cakrapani does not seem to agree with this view of Camka, 
and he holds that, since die heart is affected by strong thoughts, 
pleasure and pain, the mind and the soul actually reside in die 
heart and so do pleasure and pain. The self, which is the cause of 
all knowledge of sense-objects and she upholder (dkdrin) of the 
system, resides in the heart. It is for this reason that, if a man is 
struck in the heart, he Swoonsaway, and T if the heart bursts, he dies. 
It is also the place of the supreme vitality (param ojas) % . The heart 
is also regarded as the place where all consciousness is concen¬ 
trated (tatracaiimya-mmvTuhak), Cstraka says that the heart is the 
centre of die prana currents (prona^vahanam sratmam /irdayam 
miJ/ciMi, m. 5, 9) and also of die currents of mental activity (u* 
7. 3). In the Apasm or a-nidana (n, S + 4} Carska speaks of the 
heart as being the supreme place of the inner self (antar-dtimfiitih 
frvjfhtiFn ayatarfiam). 

It may not be out of place here to point out that the Taittirtya 
Upani$ad(u 6.1) also speaks of the heart as being the space where 

1 f -Yr/t ika-tiirpii j fJ, 1, 3 <j + 5, 

* •Cakrap.lrii Hays that the mention of pur/im ojwj here prOVtt that CfifflJiS be¬ 
lieved in mother, aparam r Phe Total quantity of arjwxrwTn 111 The half 

a handful (aTdhdAjrtlt^pmimfinti) r while (Fm l of pur am qfm U only eight dropi of 
□ while-red and slightly ydiowtlh liquid in ihe heart. The dhurmirth of the 
heart contain half a handful of aparam eja** and in rhe disease known a* prtmtha 
(urinary d£ie&ic) it is this ojm that h wasted ; hut even with waste of this (=7err 
ft man may I ive w Whereas with ihc shjlhlart waste of the partim qjai a man cannot 
live. Qja* Otijihi nol lo be regarded as the eighth dh&tu | for it only supports 
{dkdraytni] the body, but does not nourish it, Ojror. however, is sometimes used 
also in the *ense of (Carakn-unjlteid i- 30. 6. Cakraplni'& cammemiiy). See 
also ibid. Ir 17, 74 Sirnl 75 and Cakraplxii's comment on the same. ii, 

ho w e v er, regarded in the A (harm- I Wa, ji + 17, as the eighth dhdtu. 
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mammaya purusa, Le, the mind-person, resides. In many other 
Upanisads the heart is the centre of many nadis, or chan neb 1 , 
Sankara, in explaining Brh. 11. i + 19, says that the uadis or ftrSt f 
called lnta f which are developed out of the food-juice and are 
272,000 in number, emanate from the heart and spread over the 
whole body (purftar)*. The buddhi resides in the heart and from 
there controls the external senses* Thus, for example, at the time 
of hearing in the awakened state the huddhi passes through these 
nfidis to the ear and from there expands the auditory organ and 
superintends it- When the buddhi thus expands, we have the 
state of awakening, when it contracts, the state of deep sleep 
(nifupti) m 


The Circulatory and the Nervous System* 

The names sir a (also hira) and dhamam, of two different kinds 
of channels in the body, seem to have been distinguished at a period 
as early as the Atimva*Veda\ The Brhad-dranyaka UpmUfad de¬ 
scribes the hitd nadis of the heart as being as fine as a thousandth 
part of a hair, and they are said to carry white, blue, yellow and 
green liquids; Sankara, commenting on this,says that these various 
colours are due to the various combinations of vutu^ pitta Ltnd 
si*$ man which die nadts carry*. He states that the seventeen 
elements (five MAfar, ten senses, prana and anfahkarana) of the 
subtle body, which is the support of all instinctive desires, abide 

' Scr ■■* *- i^ P rv T 3- ^ and 3, tv, 3, 20. IV. 4. H And qi Chnnd. vm* 6 r 6 ■ 
K.ufhn, vj i6j Kan?, tv. 19; jt, 2, 6; Blblintheca Indica, 1870, 

VI. at, vil, 11; Praina, ill. 6 and 7- 

7 ^ WOf d purttat means prlnd pally the covering of the heart, But Sankara 
takas It h?rt 10 m«n the whole b&dv, 

lalfttn hirfih tahairarft dhamantr uia . Athorva- Vtda r vil* 36. a. Rflya^ft 
explains frirA ns garbh*-dh&*$JrOuitp tmU^Ximthsirt^ p£I \kfmti nddyah and 
ftfMWttitf &h gitrhhfi&iyaxyQ m'tiffaTnhkikd itltQ/Jt ntvjytth. Atfunva- F«/a, 1. ty. 
1. 3 , also seenii ta distinguish. hirfl from dknmant. in 1. 17. f the hirsis are 
described u being of red j^rrnenci UMta^msah), which Slyatja explains as 
frxiiSasya nidJtifiifyf) mvfisa^hhufti hi (the abode of blood) and pariphrajei w 
rtji-H-i; rihruut-mhjytiii . It wem'i, therefore, that the larger ducts Were called 
wiiJUnmlJ, in l r 17. 3 the Atknrvfi-Vedd speaks of hundred! of dhtimtinfs and 
thoiiiiiLndj of fe>Jk h 

Brh. iv. 3. ao F wi th Sankara "a commentary. Anandagiri. in commenting on 
the same, quote* a paajias^ from Suit men which » * ubatdntjally the same a* 
&utntto-jaqifcf# r 111. 7, i8j to wham- that those Unis which carry" oare my 
[rtmaa), ihcne which carry pitta sue blue, tbewe which entry blood are red, and 
those which carry iiapnan arr white 1 

* dnip4 fr>J t Mct'Vaha ntldh piiln-rahrth forth 

, U£rjr-Ttih$* tu rohifiya gouty ah ifrpna^nahdh fi 
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in these nadls. In Brhad-h ranyuk rt r iv, 2. 3 it is said that there b 
the finest essence of food-juice inside the cavity of the heart ; it b 
this essence which, by penetrating into the finest nmhs y serves to 
support the body. It is surrounded by a network of nadls. From 
the heart it rushes upwards through the extremely fine him nadls r 
which are rooted in the heart, Chmdogya t vm. 6- 6 speaks of 
101 rndis proceeding from the heart, of which one goes towards 
the head 1 . In Mund- u - z- 6 it is said that, like spokes in a wheel, 
the nadls are connected with the heart. Praina, in, 6 and 7, how¬ 
ever, says that in the heart there are one hundred uadis and in 
each of these are twenty-two hundred branches and the vyBna 
vayu moves through these. The Maitri Upanifad mentions the 
susumna nadt proceeding upwards to the head, through which 
there is a flow of prana * T None of these passages tell us any¬ 
thing definite about the nadls. AH that can be understood from 
these passages is that they are some kind of duets, through which 
blood and other secretions flow, and many of these are extremely 
fine, being about the thousandth part of a hair in breadth. The 
nadt or hollow reed, is described in the Eg-Veda {vtii. 1, 33) 
as growing in ponds and in the Atharva* Vtda fiv, 19, 1} as being 
vdrpka, or produced in the rains*" This word may have some 
etymological relation with nadp, In another place it is said that 
women break nada with stones and make mats out of them*. 
The word mdl is abo used in the Ath&va-Vtda in the sense 
of “ ductsV* In Atharva-Vcda % v, 18. 8 the word nadika is used 

1 This passage tj sometimes rrferrd to in later Eilcniturc to shtm that the 
mfwvpd ■which eoct toiviinis the head, wro known <13 early s* the CAfrdflcyp 
UpmdfmL Sec aho Kafka, yt. iG. 

* n$d? mmmntikhytl Maim* vt r jj . Sayapu, hi 

his conunentmry on A.V. 1 17, ,1, quotes the following verse: 

mtitlhyawtthifyflh tufummlyilh parvu-pafynkasiTmhhm'dh 
fttkhipaufkfnii^m fmlplilh JttjJ lukta-trayfit paFOffi 
twdhii-Likfam iti pfOhuh iartrdrlha^ifiirfikfih. 

* Macdonell fflnfces the fallowing remariu EH hia Vcdit VWcfaq Yftl. i p p, 

■ fc iVchfa is found an were! p3§as«»fi# the (1. ja. S; 179, 4; 11. 34, 3; 

V e 11 ■ fiQh 2; x. 11. it ro^, 4) hut its sense ji still obscyrc, El is idcntilied by 
Pischcl iZntitknfl drt Btuttthm MBTutnlrttuHiche* Gttdhthdjt, 35,717 et iry r ; 
Vfdutht Stadurt* t. 183 f i itqd writh Nash, being explained by him in one 
passage (i, 33, Here Culand and Henry, L'dirntfcma, p. 313 would read 
rtalfim. See also W-uckemuitrl, Afrinrfijrht Grnmmtitfkt T. 173, fin a reed boat, 
which h split, and Over which the walere eo, etc/ 1 

* yofM mditifl htinpune 1 tHyv bhindaniy frimwtf {AihaeEta*V$da, Vt. 13S, 

1 tn ihe Atharva-Vrdn, vi. 138* 4, the nSih are described hj ducts over the 
testes, through which the seminill fluid Bows 1 ye tr mldytnt drt'v-kri* y^y^ti^hati 
tyfflyam U ttdhifrndTm{l break with a itonc upon a stone those two ducts pf yours 
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to denote the speech organ The word dhamanl is used 

in Rg-Vtda f n. u„ 8 and is paraphrased bv Sayana as sound 
(iabda) and by Macdoudl as 41 reed JJ or "pipe 1 ,” If Sayana's 
explanations are to be accepted, then in A.V ( n. 33, 6 the word 
snatn means fine /trtfj (tfihsrndA-siruh) and dhamanl the larger ducts 
{dkamant-sabdena sth&iah). In vr. 90. 5 one hundred dfutmanU 
arc said to surround the body of a person suffering from colic or 
gout [sUla)t and Sayana paraphrases Sunrnmi here as nadh In 
ChSndogya* m, 19* 2, the rivers are said to be dhomanti (ya 
dhummiiiym ta n tidy ah) , and Sankara paraphrases dhamanl as $ir&. 
I have already referred to the use of the word hirii in the AtfmrvU- 
l tda; the word is also used in the Rg-Vedd 1 . 

The above references show that nadls, liras (or birds) and 
dhmmmis were all ducts in the body,, but sometimes the nadis or 
irV<fj had also the special sense of finer channels t whereas the 
dhamanis were the larger ducts. I shall now come to Caraka: 
it will be found that there was not much advance towards a 
proper understanding of the significance of their distinction and 
functions. 

Caraka plainly regards dhumanU f sir as and sr&tas (secretory 
currents) as ducts and thinks that different names are applied to 
them on account of their different functions. He says that the 
roots of the ten dhamanlt are in the heart. These carry through¬ 
out the body {he ojas, by which all people live and without which 
they all die. It is the essence by which the foetus is formed, 
and which goes to the heart at a later stage, when the heart is 
formed; when it is lost, life also ceases to exist; it is the essence 
of the body and the seat of the praam. These ducts are called 
dhamanls, because they arc filled with chyle from outside; they 
are called srotas, because the chyle 5 etc, which nourish the body 
are secreted (jrara/m/) out of these; and they are called JirS 9 

mode by God over your twu Test*. 1 *, through which ™ur semen flown), In, 
X. 7. i$ imd it, the hollo w<s of the seas arc described os u&rfu (larmidra yatya 
mdjy-rpjfr) , anti w also the inlerEjiace of the qujirtcri ol" the sky (yusya evumah 
piadih p nrfiiyith}, 

1 *"* Dhitinani , ‘ r«d/ itptwarn to denote 'pipe" in ei pwifd die ^ I 
(ll- II. ft) and in H citation tipperrinfj in the Nmikld (vi. 24}/ h IW/r trtdtx, 
vs^l. I. p„ 3qq. The word HrA is (Spelt with JI pilllnl h, i lp in Caraka and with fi 
demd in (he V*dai, uivd It ha* Therefore been differently spelt in this chapter 
in different contestr*. 

" xt ? tFLrm »i iay&ttntfi siritru maho vajrrna ri^ap<ifj. R+Y. 1. 131. ft. The 

word Amnjjtti ii (pelt with n long fi t pi in Curaka and with a short fl i ps in the 
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because they go (saranal irro/i) to the different parts of the body 1 * 
The ten dhamanls spread out in manifold branches throughout 
the body. In the Camka-samhitd rrotas means properly the path 
through which the successive evolutionary products of the body- 
constituents {dhatus) or other kinds of secretion run md accumu¬ 
late together with elements nt their own types 11 , Cakrapani explains 
it thus: 'flie transformation into blood takes place in connection 
with chyle (mstf) + The coming together of rasa with blood at a 
different part nf the body cannot cake place without a path of trans¬ 
mission p called srotits. So the transformation of dhStm takes place 
through the function of this path of transmission. So for each 
kind of product there is a separate srotas* Vayu Y pitta and kapha 
may be said to go about through all the srotm, diough there are, 
no doubt, special channels for each of the three 3 * Gangadhara, 
however* takes the srotas as being the apertures through which 
the diiatus and other waste-products flow*. In whatever way it 
may be looked at p the srotas is, according to Cataka, nothing but 
the duct nf the dhumanh. Caraka opposes the view of those who 
think that the body is nothing but a collection of srata f + for the 
simple reason that the substances which pass through these smtetf 
and the parts of die body where they are attached are certainly 
different from the srotas themselves r There are separate srotai 
for the Bow of prana, water, food-juice, blond, flesh, fat, bony 
materials, marrow, semen* urine, excreta and sweat; rata* pitta 
and thpnan % however, flow through the body and all the channels 
(san-a-srotamsi ayrtnd-bhiVam). For the supply of materials for the 
suprascnsual dements of the body, such as menus t etc., die whole 
of the living body serves as a channel*. The heart is the root of all 

s dfirrifimid dJuittuttfynft cnmindt irotihpfi itirtipdt lirtlh. 1« 

11 . 1 Ibid. ill. 3 - 

iJ Duffirjfm ft warva-Sartra-arrait'tnii yalfiti+itkpto -itqi > 'bhidhfint r *d fitroa- 
jrcjftjFni.y todkfyarit *. . . * 4 t&fttodtal pradhilnu bhGlrldhrtm&nptth 

Miifiiy rt■«, Cafcmparii'ji comment on ibid. 

* hi wHaielm rhidra-rtipaifi panth&rtatrt vifld xntitistp 

idttuttti' tm at irafoi' rhidra-fHUhtna paninmirp rinfl tad*Vlt(&VtiarU-dfrdiKtvema 
fWfinamati ¥ etc, CSunRAdhani'v Julpfi-htdp^laru on Bid. 

4 CfaAjridhuKi, in crimen fin a on tfii* passage (Cmaka^ta/fi/dld T III. 5. 7), 
“ tiiiti-ad allndriyfinfijfr piirmh wttrddtnflrji kurtittirfi t‘rtan&iai ihmirxm uyam-hhG- 
lam adhitthdna-bkMitHp fu," “ mam dtmd Jrntra-iparNTna-rim'mtii+amtTti- 
ghrava-huddhy-ahmlkaT&din&F Aftwfofp rettfldtaf iajHvirp imUha^rOiO *ymui- 
hhiUum adhifjhfinu-bhamm w" Thcfc are *ev«?ral pnsw^-, in Carafe jl where 
Kt hear of nfaTJT^rtffcT currents (current* carryinff munm ); it motto** hiuidhi. 

etc. can a!I be carried in currents, they mint be com reared t> having 
some material tpariftJ exi*tente, TheM menar t buddhi anJ ithatik&m may be 
iitindriya, but they are not an that account nnn-physical. * 
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prana channels , Le. the channels of the prana vayu ; for zSyn in 
general moves through at! parts of the body. When these are 
affected, there is either too much or tou little respiration; the 
respiration may be very slow or very quick, and it b attended with 
sound and pain. From these signs therefore one can infer that the 
praria channeb have been affected. The source of water channels is 
the palate, and the seat of tiiinst h in the heart (ft&nna) 1 * When these 
are affected, the tongue, palate, lips, throat and kfoma become 
dried up, and there is great thirst. The stomach is the source of all 
currents earning food, and, when these are affected, there ts no 
desire for food, but indigestion, vomiting and the like. The heart is 
the source, and the ten dhamanls are the paths, of the chyle {rasa) 
currents* The liver and spleen are the source of blood currents. 
The tendons and skin, are the sources of flesh currents. The kidneys 
are the sources of fat channels; fat and pelvis,of bone channels; die 
bones and joints, of marrow channels; the testes and penis, of 
semen channels; the bladder, the pubic and the iliac regions, of 
urine channels; the intesdne$ and the rectum, of the excreta 
channels, and the fat and pores of hairs, of perspiration channels 5 . 
It Ss curious, however, to note that, in spite of the fact that 
here the sir as and dhamanfs are regarded as synonymous, their 
number is differently counted in IV* 7, 13, where it is said that 
there are two hundred dhamanls and seven hundred tiros , and the 
finer endings of these are counted as 29,956. It b reasonable to 
suppose, in accordance with the suggestions found in the Atltama- 
Vcda f that, though the i/Aurpr^Rirand tir&s were regarded by Caraka 
as having the same functions, the former were larger than the 
latter 3 . Gahgadfuira t in commenting on this passage, says that 
Hriis, dfuntuatU and srptas are different on account of their being 
different in number and of their having different functions and 
different appearances. It is well known that a distinction between 
sir as and dtiamanU is drawn by Sibmta, to which 1 shall presently 
refer, but Caraka positively denies any such distinction; and this 

1 ill. 5 , ro, C&krmpJlni cipl.iina it ii hrdaya-tthan 

trip#s4^thannm r ind GaAgidharii a* the point of conjunction btwe&i the Throi! 
ana the heart Wmtfkormifr SamdMfr}* 

iyiWUjlM for critcn by Caruka arc JrWl* dht?menl r nmaMdMflt 

p+mfhfi, mdtga UTrira-chiitia+ turfnrtils&pVTl&ni fopt-n lit the nXU, but 
iLl the end}, d/tiyer Jinij 

iliorc U one pA-vMtfc of I.Jr^hjhnta (rflriatff-fijiyAifrl, Vi. 39, sjtj which 
fetmi ** ^. raw * distinction Itriwnrn dMf and dfrffttktHh; for there* m a 
lyrnpEom of a diieMo, it u mid that the #i>di have expanded ^nd ihe 

dnmaria have become contracted Uemk&eal. 
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is accepted by his commentator Cbkmpani also 1 . Gahga dhara is 
unable to point out any passage in Carakn to prove hb opinion or 
to state more explicitly what is the difference of functions and 
appearances between the dhamants and Urns. In fact Garigadharab 
remarks are directly borrowed from Sitsrutn, m. 9. j, without 
acknowledgment, and it is very surprising that he should not know 
the difference of views on this point between Caraka and Suiruta 
and should try to support taraka by a quotation from Sibruta on 
the very’ point on which they materially differ. 

Su^nita refers to Caraka^s view that /t> 5 r ,irotas and dharnumfs 
are die same and opposes it,, saying that they arc different in 
appearance, number and functions. Dalbapa s in explaining this* says 
that the Urns carry v&ta, pitta, iUpnan, blood, etc., and are rosy, 
blue, white and red, whereas the dhamnnls that carry sense-im¬ 
pressions of sound, etc. have no distinctive colour, and the 
have the same colour as the dhtiius which flow through them. 
Again, the principal iirOi are forty in number, the principal 
dhamanU twenty-four and the principal rrotas twenty-two in 
number- The tiros permit us to contract or expand our limbs nr 
perform other motor functions, and they allow the mind and senses 
to operate in their own ways and serve also to fulfil other functions 
of moving rapidly (prat^ondana), etc., when vtiyu w r orks in them. 
When pitta flows through the tiros, they appear shining, create 
desire for food, increase digestive fire and health, When tirpnoti 
passes through them, they give an oily appearance to the body, 
firmness of joints and strength* When blood passes through them, 
they become coloured and filled abo with the different dhatm and 
produce the scitsc-Cfpgnition of touch * f pitta, tUpnan and 
blood—any one of these may flow- through any and every iira 1 . 
The iihammtU arc more like sensory nerves, since they carry 
sensations of sound, colour, taste and smell {iabda-t^pa-rma* 
gattdh&-i'ohattadiharn dharrtanittdtrt). Flic srotas Cf iry' j&fi nita , food, 
water* chyle, blood, flesh and fat*. It is on account of their dose 
proximity, similar functions, fineness ($oukpnySt} r and also because 
of the fact that they have been referred to in similar terms by older 
authorities, that they have sometimes been regarded as perform¬ 
ing the same work, though their functions are really different 4 , 

I IM ru Corah* Surruta dhnmetrtl-W$-4™im&f!* hh+Ji? tit ahpUih. Cakfi- 
plnjfip comm ciliary <m Camhe. III. 5. J. * 

1 Sufraia*ttt*hiia t III, 7. 8-17. * Pilhaiia on M UUf* J* * * /W. 
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Dglhana, in espLiining this, says that, as, when a bundle of grass 
is burning, the burning of each separate blade of grass cannot be 
perceived on account of their contiguity, so the Mr§s , dhairumls 
and sratas are situated so dose to one another that it is very difficult 
to observ e their separate functions and work, srotas, marga, 
hha and dhamanl are the general names used to denote the canals 
or ducts of the body** It is on account of the similarity of action 
of all these ducts that their functions are sometimes confused* 
The dhamatns start from the navel; ten proceed to the upper 
part of the body, ten to the lower part and four crosswise {tit- 
y a S m £&$)* Those ten which go to the upper part of the body, 
branch out, are divided into three classes, and are thirty in number* 
Of these there are altogether ten for earn ing vuta ¥ pitta, kapha, 
sonita and two for each; there are eight for earning 

sahda, rHpa ¥ rasa and gtiudhti * two for each; there are two for 
the organ of speech, two for making noise (gho?a) f as distin¬ 
guished from speech; two for going to sleep, two for being awake; 
two for bearing tears, two for carry ing milk in women, and it is 
die same two dhamtims that earn, the semen in men. It is by 
these dlutmanis that the body on the upper side of the navel (e r p, 
sides* back, chest, shoulders, hands* etc.) is held fast to the lower 
part. The carrying of vaUi ¥ etc, is the common quality of all these 
dhamat&s. 

J hose dhamanU which branch out downwards are thirty in 
number. They eject t a/ff, urine* excreta, semen* menstrual blood* 
etc. downwards* They arc connected with the place of pitta 
(pittaiaya), draw downwards the materials not fit for being ab¬ 
sorbed, and nourish the body with the assimilable products of 
digestion. The J/umutnb connected with die pittaiaya carry the 
food-juice throughout die body, as soon as it is digested by die 
action of heat, by supplying it to the upper circulatory dkamtmU 
and through them to the heart; which is designated as die seat 
ul rasa (rasa-sihana) 2 . Ten dhatnante carry rata t pitta T imitn, 

1 Tima remarks: 

fiktlilyih-afsjliilnfitfi dtfti mlmdtti 
iitdfi iroItJmsi ttidrgafi khtiffi 4hotrtfmyaif m 
Sm run?, S3nra t IX. 7 and 8 ; see uJjo £>u] hana"* eommcfttorj on It T The 
h^j E l ur ^ Rame dfinmtmit by which the food-jutee ip Cireuiatrd rhrouflh the 
body Are as line m lotus fibres h and lome nmrwiei' than them, os the aperture* 
ol lOti4A ntalkis, Thus lame dfumnnti have very fine aperture*, and other* grosser 
apertures 

yDtfiJ st'tihhfimtiifi khans' mpidltju hiiffu tn 
* dhttmarnuum iathd hhnni raw yair uptftfy&te. 


Ibid, tX- JO. 
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kapha and rasa-, two, connected with the intestines, carry the 
food-juke; two carry water; two are connected with tlie bladder 
tor ejecting urine; two axe for the production of semen (sukra- 
pradttr-bhnva), two for its ejection, and it is these which regulate 
the menstrual flow in the case of women; two, connected with 
the larger intestines, eject the excreta; there are eight others which 
carry perspiration. It is by these dhamanls that the intestines, 
waist, ufine, excreta, rectum, bladder and penis arc held together. 

Each of the other four dhamanls, which goernsswige (dryag-gah), 
has hundreds and thousands of branches, which, innumerable as 
they are, are spread all over the body, like so many windows; their 
months arc at the holes of die hairs, through which perspiration 
goes out and which nourish the body with rasa, and through these 
the effective principles (vlrya) of oil, water}' sprinklings, oint¬ 
ments, etc. enter the body after being acted on by hhrajaka (heat 
of the skin) 1 . It is again these which carry the pleasurable and 
painful sense-impressions of touch 1 . The dhamanls direct the five 
senses to die five sense-objects for their cognition. There is the 
cognizer f mantr) and the tnartas organ; the dhamani which is con¬ 
nected with tn an as on one side and the dhamants which carry the 
different sense-impressions on the other make the sense-data 
cognized by the sdP, The various sensor) and motor dhamanls 
are further named in SuSruta, m. vi. 28. Down below die back 
of the ear there are two dhamanls, called vidhura, which, when 
injured, produce deafness; inside the two nostrils there are the 
two dtumuinis called phantt which, when hurt, arrest die sensation 
of smell. Below the eyebrows on the two sides of the eye there 
are the two dhamanls, called apdnga, which, when hurt, produce 
blindness: dicrc are also two other dhamants, above the eyebrows 
and below them, called dvarta, which, when hurt, also produce 
blindness. Suiruta also speaks in this connection of a place inside 

1 Suimta, Santa. IK. 7 Mid 8; stt >1 k> Ilalhnmi 1 cuttniaitfti-y on il 
paihunji, in eommentiiw oh this paAsa^ofSuirum. Ill.ix.9 l t3va:'-f< u 7 rt . a 
mart#-mtgataih luhMtuUm-rtpiim sparing IwmiltmH grille." rti i» thfOueh 
these dhiimaiflt, a connected b> mumu, that the iclf, n jwiodawd with the nubile 
body, receive* the pleasurable and painful impression* of couch,) 

* ptTftfafrhibhutdi ft 1 athn ptiUca-kjTruk 

pftrScertdnyfu^ pancaiu bkrfVtfynnZt 
pttAcmdriyurp pfim aiu bh4v#yitv& 

ptttealvnm dyimli rindsu^Llfr, S uinj ta, uj h j x . j % t 

1^3 ha mi , in commenting an the above, smymi *' matitfi hi ianre eka tVa t 'p y 

tkitm rt’tf; irno maimsti Jfflrtta dhomnnt fahrfrtfwfihihu dhtiMantfo ahhsprttfmnnJ 
fOTfu dhurtturti FvaHlhwmfim firdhuyati vtinttdfWfi mlnyttf *' * 
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the skull on the upper part of the brain t where all the liras have 
met together; as the adhipah superin ten.dent . 

In describing the mm (700 in number) Su£ruta says that these 
are like so many canals by which the body is watered and by the 
contraction and expansion of which the movements of the body 
are rendered possible. They start from the navel and branch out 
Like so many fibres of leaves. The principal SirMs are forty in 
number; of these ten are for the circulation of v&Ia t ten for pitta f 
ten for kapha and ten for rakta (blood). The liras of vatu circu¬ 
lation again branch out into 175 Urds, and the same is the ease 
with those which circulate pitta f kapha and rakta + We have thus 
aJtogether 700 liras. When Tdta is properly circulated through the 
sirm, it becomes possible for us to move our limbs without ob¬ 
struction and to exercise our intellectual functions. Hut it should 
be noted that* though some liras are regarded as mainly circulating 
udytt or pitta or kapha % yet they all p at least to some extent, circulate 
all three 1 . 

There are 900 sndytis, and these have also holes within them 
(ifiijirfl/ih and these, as well as the ka$daras* which are also but 
special kinds of &nayus f serve to bind the joints of the body, just 
as the several pieces of planks are held together in a boat, Suiruta 
also mentions live hundred muscles. r rhe mannas are vital spots 
in flesh, lira, snayu and bones which are particularly the seats of 
prana: when persons are hurt in these places, they may either 
lose their lives or suffer various kinds of deformity. The srotas 
are again described by Susruta as being ducts, other than HrS and 
dhamanl, which start from the cavity of the heart and spread out 
through the body*. These srotas carry the currents of prdna y food- 
juice, water, blood* flesh, fat* urine, excreta, semen and menstrual 
blood* 

The Nervous System ol the Tantras. 

The nerve system of the Tantras, however, is entirely different 
from that of the medical systems of Caraka and Susruta. It starts 
with the conception of the spinal column {mtru-danda), which is 
regarded as one bone from the bottom of the back to the root of 

na hi rill am sirtfh kthfin no pittam kfi'ulnip trtthti 
itffmfimim n\ nthtmly tta Utah lamrvtihtffi rmjlfifo. 

„ _ . _ Sufmla, III. lH. |6 P 

oWrufj, S-dririi, is. 

mnidi hhdrf ontatom dthr pr curt am tv abhivflhi yat 
trultu tad iti p ffilpay nr J -dhamanlarfitam , 
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the neck. In the passage Inside this spinal column there is a nerve 
(tiHt/i), called tUfurnttS, which is again in reality made up of three 
nadls, susumnQ, vajra and citrint 1 . All n&du start from the root at 
the end of die vertebral column, called kanda, and they proceed 
upwards to the highest cerebral nerve-plexus, called sahusrara, and 
arc seventy-two thousand in number. The place of the root of 
these n5dis {kanda} Is an inch above the anus and an inch below 
the root of the penis. If susumni i is the central nerve of the spinal 
cord, then on its extreme right side is the ida t and then parallel to 
it towards rhe iiifumna are the gand/tdrl, stretching from the comer 
of the left eye to the left leg, hasti-jihva, stretching from the left 
eye to the left foot, ia&khittl, branching on the left, kuhQ {the pubic 
nerve on the left) and also the vtivodara, the lumbar nerves. On 
the extreme left of it is the pinguid, and between it and the suptmnd 
are the pBsd, stretching from below the comer of die right eye to 
the abdomen, pasyantl, the auricular branch or the cervical plexus, 
sarasvatl and varana (the sacral nerve). The iattkhini {the auricular 
branch or the cervical plexus on the left) goes parallel to the 
sttfumna, but takes a turn in the region of the neck and passes on to 
the root of die left ear-holes; in another branch it passes through the 
inner side of the region of the forehead, where it gets joined with 
die atrittt nadl and enters into the cerebral region. The stipannH 
midi i$ a sort of duct inside die spine, which encases within it the 
vajrd nadl, and that again encases within it the dtrml nadl „ which 
has widifn it a fine aperture miming all through it, which Is the fine 
aperture running through the spinal cord*. This inner passage 

1 Hut MfXiadfag to the Tuntra , mtximnd it not inside the ipirtflj 
column but aulildr It, Thus, it mivs, " iad^bdhyt in toy nr nw,rfhyt iupi*rr$i$ raft j*/- 
rwfiyuUi. This , however, is again 1 he view of the Snf - cakra^nir&putut , which tikes 
sufumnd to be iruidr tile paiiaae of the spine. According ro the .\igamn-tamm- 
i 3 ra-tunlra,i 44 *ndptngald are both inside the Spine,but thisismtireJyejjitinal the 
accepted vie™. Dr Sir B. N. Seal thinks that tUfiimnd is the central passage or 
channel of the Spinal cord and not a Separate n&fl ( The Patitiw Science! „/ the 
Ancient Hind w. pp. a 19. *a6, 5J7), Mr ReJe in his The Mytieuota Kuntfalinl 
(pp. 35.3 6) think* that it iiaed^/rwliieh is s [tinned centrally and puses through the 
Spinal column (tntrU-danda ); but, judging from the fact that it i* said to originate 
in the sacrum, IrOm which it gO» Upwards to tile base of the skull, where it 
joins With the plexus of s thousand nerves colled htahma-cahra (cerebrum in the 
Vault of the skull) and is divided tr the level of the larynx {kanfha) into anterior 
and posterior parts between the two eyebrows (<JjnS~cakra) snd the Cavity in 
the brain (brahma-rundkra) respectively, Rr]e think* that this ntjumnd n ddt is, 
nothing but the jpitiaJ tjord. 

1 derived by P 0 itiS ua-flde Y 4 Ei r m hia ccuncn ph taryc n ihcgaf^akra-mrG- 

pano, from the rwi 1 tad, to go, JS a passage Or duct (nm/agatem iti Motor nXdytitr 
gamy ate nayii padmryd in' ltd#), Mahflmahopidh Vt va Cananaths „ 

D IE 
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within the citrinl nadi is also called brahma-nadl ; for there b no 
further duct or nadi within the citnnl 1 * The supomtd thus in all 
probability stands for our spinal cord. The suswnna, however, is 
said to take a turn and get connected with the ia&kttBil in the inside 
region of the forehead, whence it becomes connected with the 
aperture of the iafikhini (ianfdiint-naiam dlambya) and passes to tlie 
cerebral region. All the are connected with the msumrid. 

Kundtdinl h a name for supreme bodily energy, and, because the 
channel of tlie sujumm, the brahma-nadi, is the passage through 
which this energy flows from the lower part of the trunk to the 
regions of the nerve-plexus of the brain, supimna is sometimes 
called kundalini*, but kundalinl itself cannot be called a nerve, 
and it is distinctly wrong to call it the vagus nerve, as Mr Rclc 
does 3 . The idfi nadi on the left side of the summm outside the 
spine goes upwards to the nasal region, and pinguid follows a 
corresponding course on the right side. Other accounts of these 
nadis hold that the ida proceeds from the right testicle and the 
pirigala from the left testicle and passes cm to the left and die right 
of the msumna in a bent form (dkanitr-dkiire). The throe, however, 
meet at die root of the pefiia, which b thus regarded as the junction 
of the three rivers, as it were (frrcenf), via, of yuf twinS (compared to 
the river Qangi), idd (compared to Yamuna) and pitigald (compared 
to Saras vaH)* The two idd and pidgal& t are abo described 

as being like the moon and the sun respectively, and sujuinria as 
fire 3 . In addition to these nadls the Yagi-yajHa^alkya mentions 
the name of another nadi, called atamhuid^ making the number of 
the important nadi5 fourteen p including supimna and counting 
susumnd as one nadi (i.e- including vajtd and citrinl) + though the 
total number of nadit is regarded as being seventy-two thousand. 
Srikanada in his Sadl-vijnana counts the number of nfidis as 
thirty-five millions, But, while tlie Tantra school, as represented 
in the works Saf-cakra-nirOpana^ jfnatui-samkalini, Yogi-ydjnu* 
valkya p etc,* regards the rtadis as originating from the nerve -plexus 

vary ^eriou^ nusuk m bis Priiiytikjn -j Jj!jf ah j ivhcn hr thinks thm (hf midlt are 
to be regarded m> being wj shout apertures {frtrandkni). They ire certainly uot ao 
regarded in the Ayur-veda or in the and its cornmentanf^■ In 

Vagi and Tarura liiemture the term generally supersede* ihc term IW ^ 
the medical literature. 

1 &abdrt-briihf!U2-rripuyrih kun^Httydh a 4*Kaiia^^ 

rQpa^Drrt^tytttaTxala-HhyQ-bhAfV id\ ParnDintmdi's commentary on 
cakra-mrtiporttt, St. a, 

1 SupimHftym kundaiinyai. Ilafha -yaga*p¥adlpik& r I\\ 64. 

1 fial-takrft-mri*pa$a, St. 1 and Yii'jri -y J/tjj rr it v fi-rmmh ifJ, p. 181 
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lying between the root of the penis and the anus, and while Caraka 
regards them as originating from die heart, Srifeanada regards 
them as originating from the region of the navel (nabhi-kanda) and 
going upwards, downwards and sideways from there. Srika^ada, 
however, compromises with die Tantra school by holding that of 
these thirty-five millions there are seventy-two thousand stalls 
which may be regarded as gross and arc also called d/iatnanU, 
and which carry die sense-qualities of colour, taste, odour, touch 
and sound (patlcendriya-gunavaha}. There are again seven hundred 
wdtrwith fine apertures, which carry food-juice by which the body 
is nourished. Of these again there are twenty-four which are more 
prominent. 

The most important feature of the Tantra school of anatomy 
“ its dlcor y of nerve-plexuses {caftra), Of these the first is the 
adhSra-caba, generally translated as sacro-coccygeal plexus. This 
plexus is situated between the penis and the anus, and there are 
eight elevations on it. It is in touch with the mouth of the lufmij/id. 
In the centre of the plexus there is an elevation called * ayamhha- 
Mga, like a fine bud with an aperture at its mouth. There is a 
fine thread-like fibre, spiral in its form, attached to the aperture 
of the svayambhQ-Mgti on one side and the mooth of the sttfumna 
on the other. This spiral and coiled fibre is called kulakunitaiinl\ 
for it is by the potential mother-energy, as manifested in its move¬ 
ment of a downward pressure of the apatta vayu and an upward 
pressure of the prana vayu, thai exhalation and inhalation are made 
possible and life functions operate. Next comes the svadhisfhana- 
cakra, the sacral plexus, near the root of the penis. Next comes 
the lumbar plexus ( tnani-pura-cakra), in the region of the 
navel. Next is the cardiac plexus (onShata-eahra or visuddha- 
cakra), in the heart, of twelve branches. Next is the laryngeal and 
pharyngeal plexus, at the junction of the spinal cord and the 
medulla oblongata, called the bharatl-sthSna, Next comes the 
laland-eakra, opposite the uvula. Next to this is the ajM-cakra 
between the eyebrows, within which is the manai-cakrti, the centre 
of all sense-knowledge and dream-knowledge, and the seat of 
mantis t the mind-organ. Yijiianabhiksu says in his Yogu-varttika 
that one branch of the suptmna goes upwards from here, which is 
tlte nSdl for carrying the functions of mantis and is called mano-vahtS 
nafi\ the Juana-samknlinl tantra calls it jnSna-naJj, It ve ms, 
therefore, that it is through this natJi that connection is established' 
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between the soul, residing in the brain, and the memos, residing in 
the monoi-cakra* Sankara Mijri argues in hi* commentary on 
the Vmi^ika-sBtrm , v. 2. 14 and 15, that die nudts are themselves 
capable of producing tactile impressions \ for, had it not been SO* 
then eating and drinking, as associated with their corresponding 
feelings, would not have been possible, as these are effected by the 
automatic functions of prana 1 . Above the djFm-cakra comes the 
samo-cakra, in the middle of die cerebrum, and finally, in the upper 
cerebrum, there is the sahasroro-cakra^ the seat of the soul. The 
process of Yoga consists in rousing the potential energy located in 
the adhdm-cakra, carrying it upwards through the aperture of the 
citrinl or the brahma~nadi t and bringing it to the brahma-randhra 
or the sahmrara* This handolinf b described as a fine fibre like a 
lightning flash (ladid im vilasat tantu-rtipa-svorEpa ), which raises 
the question whether this is actually a physical nerve or merely a 
potential energy that is to be carried upwards to the upper cere¬ 
brum in the mhmrara-cQkra \ and it cannot, I think, be yet satis¬ 
factorily explained. But* judging from a wide comparison of the 
tests t, it seems pretty certain that it is die kundatl iakh or die 
hundah energy which is carried upwards. If the kundati energy is 
inexhaustible in its nature, the whole discussion as to whether die 
adhara-cakra is depleted or not or whether the kimdafini herself 
rises or her eject, as raised in Sir John^s Serpent Power 301-320. 
loses its point. How far the cobras can themselves be called nerve- 
plexuses is very doubtful, since the nerve-plexuses arc all outside 
the spinal aperture; but* if the kundalinl is to pass through die 
aperture of the citrin i nadl and at the same time pass through the 
cobras T the aikras or the lotuses {pa dm a) must he inside the spinal 
cord. But,supposing that these nerve-plexuses represent the corre¬ 
sponding places of the cakros inside the spinal cord, and also because 
it has become customary to refer to the cakras as plexuses, 1 have 
ventured to refer to the cobras as such. But it must be borne in 
mind that, as the kundahnl is a mysterious power, so also are the 
cobras the mysterious centre* in the path of the ascent of the 
kutidoJmi . A nerve-physical interpretation of them as nerve- 
plexuses would be very unfaithful to the texts, A more detailed 
discussion on these subjects will be found in the treatment of 
Tantra philosophy in a later volume of this work. The chief 
interest of the present section is only to show that the Tantra 
1 Set Dr Sir B + N, Seal F i Poiilhre Scirncn of lhe Anri'ati Himhii, pp. J-- _ i 2 5■ 
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anatomy is entirely different in its conception from the Avur-veda 
anatomy, which has been the subject of our present enquiry. 
Another fact of importance also emerges from these considera¬ 
tions, namely, that, though in Drdhabsla's supplementary part of 
the Sidilhi-stfiana the head is associated with sensory consciousness, 
Barakas own part refers to the heart <13 the central seat of the 
soul. Bui the Tanti* school points to the upper cerebrum as the 
seat of the soul and regards the spinal cord and its lower end as 
being of supreme importance for the vital functions of the body. 


The Theory of Rasas and their Chemistry, 

The theory of Rasas or tastes plays an important part in 
Ayur-veda in the selection of medicines and diet and in diagnosing 
diseases aid arranging their cures. In 1. 26 of Caraka we hear of a 
great meeting of sages in the Caitrarafha Forest, attended by 
Atreya, Bhadrakapya, Sakuntcya, pQrniksa MaudgaJya, Hiranyaksa 
Kausika, Kumarasiras Bharadvaja, Viryovida, the Vaidcha king 
Nimi, Badisa and Kinkayana, the physician of Ealkh, for the 
purpose of discussing questions of food and tastes. 

Bhadrakapya held that taste, or rasa, was that which could be 
perceived by the organ of the tongue and it was one, viz, that of 
water, Sakunteya held that there were two rasas, nutritive (tipa- 
samanlya } and denutritive (ehednntya). Pflrnak?a held that there 
were three rasas, upastimoniya, cheHattiya and neutral (sadharana), 
Himpyaksa held that there were four rasas, sweet and good, 
sweet and harmful, distasteful and good, distasteful and harmful. 
Kumarasiras held that there were five rasas , earthy, watery, fiery, 
airy and ethereal [an tanks a). Viryovida held that there were six 
rasas, heavy (fun*), light (faghu), cold (iwn), hot (ufna), smooth 
(snigdha) and dry (rSk^a). Nimi held that there were seven rasas, 
sweet (madhura),snUT {amla), salt (lavana), hot (knfu), bitter (likta), 
pungent (kajSya) and alkaline (kfara). Badisa added one more to 
these, vis. unmanifested pivyakta), and held that there were eight 
rasas. Kltikayana held that the rasas were of infinite varielv and 
could not be counted, on account of the diversity of substances in 
which they are located (airava), their specific properties as light or 
heavy (gtina), their action in developing or reducing the consti¬ 
tuents of the body (karma) and their diversity aa apparent.to the 
organ of taste. Atreya Punarvasu held that there are six rasas only. 
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sweet (madhura) ¥ add [amin), saline (lat-ana^ hot and pungent 
(kafu)i bitter (tikta) and astringent (Aafoyc). The source (yorti) of 
all these rasas is water. Its actions are sedative (uposamana) and 
denutritivc (chedam), and a basis of equilibrium (s&dhanmatva) 
of the rasas is reached when those having the above opposite 
actions are mixed together. Pleasantness (jvtfdfr) or unpleasantness 
{asvadu) of taste depends on liking or disliking. The seats of rasas 
are the essences of the five elements (pafica-maka-bhfita-vikaroh ) 
modified in accordance with five conditions, viz, (i) specific nature 
of die substance (prakrtt); (3) as acted upon by heat or other 
agents {vikrti) \ (3) association with other things (vicara ); (4) the 
place in which the substance is grown (de$a)- (3) die time at 
which it is produced (k&la) 1 * The gunas of heaviness, lightness, 
cold, warm, moisture and dryness belong to the things to which 
the rasas belong. The alkaline (kfdra) should not be counted as a 
separate rasa t as it is made up of more than one rasa and affects 
more than one sense-organ; for it has at least two important rasas 
(of "hot and pungent” and "saline”) and it affects not only the 
organ of taste, but also that of touch,and does not naturally belong 
to any substance, but has to be created by artificial processes- 
There is no such separate rasa which can be called unmanifested 
(avyakta). Water is the origin of all rasas; so all rasas may be 
considered as existing in an unmanifeated state in water, hut that 
is no reason why we should say that water has a separate taste 
Called "unmanifested”; moreover, when a substance has two rasas, 
one dominant and the other extremely feeble, the feeble rasa may 
be regarded as unmanifested; or, when in a compound of different 
rasas, say p of a syrup, a slight hot taste is added, this may be con^ 
sidered os unmanifested; but certainly there is no rasa to which 
the name "unmanifested 31 (oiryaAjfl) could be given. The view 
that there is an infinite number of rasas is untenable * for, though 
it may he urged that the same rasa may occur differently in different 
objects, that would only go to show that there are various grades 
of forma of each particular rasa and not prove that with each 
variety of a particular rasa the raja itself is wholly different. Again, 

1 Thui mudtfn (a iOrt of kidney-bean). which tl a bhQta^tikdrp, has Ihe rtJja* 
of 4 £Trmgeni and aWeet and is ycl light by nature, though out would expect it 
to be heavy on account of its rasas of ftinmgfflt and nreet. Vikfti is belt 
exemplified m the cm of fried paddy, which J* lighter than, rice- It is well 
knowrvthat by Mnj|HBition wholly new properties may be f+dnegated in the 
product Medicinal herbs vary in iheir properties In accordance with the time 
of pludttng. 
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if different rasas are mixed together, the mixed rasa itself is not 
entitled to be counted as a separate raja; for its qualities are just 
as the sum total of the qualities of the different rasas which are 
its constituents, and no independent work can be attributed to 
this mixed rasa (na samsrsfandm rmdnam karmopadisanti bud- 
dhimantah), as in the case of a compound of two or more sub¬ 
stance^ as mentioned above (vte&ra). 

Though on account of the predominance of one or the other 
of them they are called earthy (pdrthwa)\ watery (qpya) t fiery 
{Sgneya )„ airy (v&yavya) or ethereal {akusatmaka ), yet all substances 
sire compounded of the five elements. All substances* whether 
animate or inanimate, are to he considered as medicines {au$adha') f 
provided they arc applied in the proper way (yukti) and for specific 
purposes (arsbd), A substance can be 3 medicine only when it is 
applied in the proper way and for specific purposes; nothing can 
unconditionally be considered a medicine. The medicative in¬ 
fluence is exerted both by virtue of the specific agency of a sub¬ 
stance (drauya-prabhava) and by the specific agency of its qualities, 
as al$o by their joint influenced The action of medicines is called 
barman , its potency tatya^ the place where they operate adhi- 
karana 7 the time of operation kala, the mode of operation updya, 
and the result achieved phaia r 

As regards the origin of rasas w it is suggested that water 
gets mixed with the five elements in the air and also after its fall 
on the ground. These rasas nourish the bodies of all plants and 
animals. All the five elements are present in all rasas; but in some 
rasas some of the elements predominate and in accordance with 
this there are differences among the various rasas. Thus, with 
the predominance of joma there is a sweet taste, with the pre¬ 
dominance of earth and fire an acid taste p with water and fire 
a saline taste, with air and fire, hot and pungent] with air and 
dkOii i p bitter, with air and earth, astringent. The different elements 

1 The medidnitl effect of substances may be distinguished from the median al 
effect of qttali ti» h *a when by «mfn atones (mtint) poison may be removed or 
by the use of certain amulet! Certain distjro may be cured. Avails, there may 
he ones when- dimply by the application of heat a certain disease may be cured, 
irrespective of the Substance which possesses heat as iu property, I t wi. 
only the sense-properties and mechanical properties are hm counted as gunas; 
Other kinds of properties were considered as heinff due to the thinR {draeve} 
itself. For, in addition to the serue-propertiej, the twenty qualities, guru* 
lastm, tila, ftffl*. imgdhti. rUk}n r manda, tikjna, ithiftf, tdmfdtt r kafbma, 
Vtiadfh ptecMla f tfahftra, k/inra, ifikfma, MthOla r itittrfta and rirtn a, ore coJnteil as 
gu#m {Catttkzi-iamJiitd, t, L 4B; 1. *S T 35; I, a6 r 11). * t 
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which take part in die formation of rasas art said to be instrumental 
causes (nimitla-kdrana) of the rasas ; this explains how, though 
fire has no rasa , yet it may help die generation of a particular 
rasa 1 . Destiny or unknown cause (adrsfa) is p however, the general 
cause of such combinations of elements with water. 

In the very first chapter of the Gamka-samhita, substances 
(dravya) are counted a* being the five elements, ves* tikaJu t air. 
light* heat, water and earth* together with soul, manor, time and 
space. Of these those substances which posses sense-organs are 
called animate and those which do not are called inanimate*- The 
gagas are die seme-properties of hearing* touch, colour, taste and 
Smell* the mechanical and other properties which all elements 
have in common, such as heaviness, lightness, cold* heat* and 
moisture* dryness, dullness, sharpness* steadiness, mobility, soft¬ 
ness, hardness, motion, slipperiness, smoothness, roughness, 
grossness T fineness f thickness, liquidity, etc,* and desire, hatred, 
pleasure* pain and effort* intelligence (including memory), con¬ 
sciousness, patience* egoism, etc., distance (para), nearness (apnea) t 
combination (ywftfi)* number* contact* disjunction (vibh$ga)i 
separateness, measure, inertia (sarnsktira) and repetition (abftydsa)* 
The definition of substance (draiyd) is* that which possesses quality 
(gnna) and action (karma) in the relation of inherence and is also 
the inseparable material cause (tamar&y^-kdrand) of all effects. 
Gunas are things which are themselves Inactive and exist in drmym 
in an inseparable relation of inherence. The gunas themselves 
cannot contain any further gunas** 

The above being the theory of dratya and gutta y the question 
arises os to the way in which medicines operate in human bodies. 
The most general and obvious way in which the different medicines 
were clarified was by their different tastes, which were considered 
primarily to be six in number, as has already been pointed out. 
Each of the tastes was considered as being capable of producing 
certain good or bad physiological effects. Thus the sweet taste is 

1 Jfcfl r* kdranatLam bhui&nfiTp rauirya madhurotVddi -nfurjd era pnWf fri- 
k&nmatwtto uryat*. CflJtrnpipi on Camki, l + 26 . j8. 

1 Cae-a^i-ianr/ulcf, I. ]. 47. Even trees were regarded JU briny; possessed of 
&H*a« and therefore animated Or cerarcu. Gakrtp 3 [li iayft that, since the aim- 
flower Commute to runs in rate towards the Sun, it may be regarded as being 
possessed of the sense of sight! iftlia, since the htvndl iAvmhuti aadi 1 ) pEant 
fnjetifift through hearing the sound of thunder, (lit plants have auditory 
OTfllOs'eiC, 

1 Ihtyi. 1. 1* 47a and 50, with CakfitpaiQi's commentary 1 . 
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said to Increase blood p flesh * fat, tfi&rttiw p semen, iifc T to do good to 
the six senses, and to produce strength an J colour of the body; to 
do good to the skin and throat, to destroy pitta t poison and mkruta 
(morbidity of air) p and to produce moistening* cold and heaviness, 
etc. The acid is said to rouse digestion, develop the body, 

and to remove vSta; it is light, warm, moist, etc. The saline taste 
is digestive; it removes ttffd, secretes kapha; and it h moist, warm, 
etc. And so on with the other tastes. But, of course, all these 
qualities cannot belong to the tastes; as has already been pointed 
out, the gttnas cannot possess further gunas f and the tastes (rant) 
are themselves gmas ; so* when certain functions or properties are 
attributed to the rmas, they must be considered as belonging 
to the substances which possess those specific rasas (ras 3 hi 
rasa-yaktdni draiydnt) 1 . 

From Susruta’s statements it appears that there was a great 
difference of opinion regarding the relative prominence of dratya 
and its properties 2 . There were some who held that dravya was the 
most important, since dravya remained permanent, whereas rasa, 
etc. are always changed; so dravya is relatively permanent. Again, 
drmya is grasped by the live senses p and not its gustos, The dravya 
is also the support of the rasas, etc. AH operations have to be done 
with the dr my a+ and the authoritative texts also speak of operations 
with the dravyas\ and not with the rasas ; the rasas depend largely 
on the nature of the dravyas, Others hold that rasas are the most 
important, since it is of them that we become directly aware when 
w T fi take our food 1 and it is said that they remove the various 
morbid ides of vat a, etc. Others hold that the potency (virya) of 
things is the most important, since it is by their potency that 
medicines act 1 . This potency is of two kinds, hot (ufna) and cold 
f/fla); some think that it is of eight kinds* hot cold (sita) t 

moist (snigdha) w dry (ruksa), moving (visada) t slippery' {picehila), 
soft (mrdw) and sharp (tlksna). Sometimes potency or vtrya over¬ 
comes rasa by its power and makes its own tendencies felt; thus, 
though sugar-cane ought to remove t rata on account of it$ sweetness, 
it really increases it on account of its being iHa-vtrya (of cold 

1 Curakfl-umtiifi, j + 39, Cakj^pdn| + H commentary* 

1 Stfrutet Sutra-sfhiiMi r 40.3. Drmtya ii defined by Syiruia u knyO^gma^at 
samaruyi-kuranam . 

1 ikau?adha-karM&ji Hr JhtihBi o JQpbJmya&k fig a _ -1 mpsam am- 

M 9 j^&haki^m-itipaina~prapTtfiina-i*kkana-vrtrdutHtti-rin$yurtti -vajlktirmta-hKtyti - 
tlf tl£itra-tHayam-ddhana*ddtaHn-mjIdaxa-prdnagfam + vi$a -praStimamlm * % 
prtiit/tfmydrf bhat'anti* Suhuta, I, 40, 5. 
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potency) 1 . Othere say that the rasa, as digested by the stomach 
(pfiAa), is most important, since tilings can produce good or bad 
effects only when they ace digested. Some hold that each rasa 
remains unchanged by digestion, though according to others there 
are only three kinds of rasa resulting from digestion or pdka^ viz, 
sweet, acid and hot{fej/tt); whereas Suiuita held that there were 
only two kinds of rasa resulting from digestion, viz. sweet and hot; 
for, in his view* acid was not the result of digestion (amlo vipaJto 
Mrfr), According to Suiruta it is the pitta which is turned into 
acid. Those objects which have more of earth and water in them 
are turned info sweet taste, w hereas those which have tejas r air and 
akasa as their ingredients are turned into hot taste (Atf/n). 

Speaking of the differences of view regarding the relative 
importance of drovya t rasa, virya and vip£ha f Su£mta says that 
they are all important, since a medicine produces effects in all 
those four ways according to its own nature The view of Suimta, 
as explained by Cakrapani in the Bhanumati , seems to be that 
food, drink and medicine are all products of the five maM* 
bhntas, and rasa, virya and vipdha are dependent on the dravya and 
are like its potency {iakti}^ through which it works 3 . CakrapSni, 
commenting on this in the Bhamimati^ says that even in those cases 
where certain rasas arc said to remove or increase certain mor¬ 
bidities (rfow) it is only because of their importance that they are 
so described; the real agent in ail such cases is the drovya^ since the 
rofa, etc. are always dependent on the dravya* Apart from the 
iakii manifested in ra$a t etc . r the dfavya also openiirs by itself 
in an until inkable w ay (acmtya), w hich is aLso called prahhSva and 
which is comparable with the attractive force exerted by magnets 
on iron. The dravya by itself is thus differentiated from its saklt\ 
and it is said to have a peculiar operative mode of its own, as 
distinguished from that of its iakti or potency^ as manifested in 
rasa r t irya or xnpSka t and this mode of operation is considered to 

J ttdrn kJuiiu tt'O-bata^ffitn^fiturfut rnsftfn rt bhibfmyrffrria-Jt&rrtui 

* Un ' 1 ? T 1 *- Sumtbly ibid, The virya is said ns remain berk in the drarya jnd in the 

. Tli kis in Sti 4 rutii, i. 40,5-8, i t is said thru* if in iho*e rasai which rismow vOSa 
there ca dryness (ttiukjya), li^htnra tfilfhatw) and cold (iaily&\ then they wUJ 
nDimnciYe rJyn; so, if in thtwe which remove pitta there Uihnrpncsa (tmfifiya) t 
heat (miFTyti} und lifrhtntgj (A^gfcrid), then lhey wiD not remove pitta, and so on, 

I £ j tur ^' int °P* ntmu/cryarn icchanfy aim vipairiuth , Suimta, l. 40. IJ. 
djr^tya^fjti~r{fpakd rma-rlrya-iypObd yulhd-yo&am mrmtta -A drunatthp 
mmauJyj -A Tirana f^ trd bfmffmto rut kwtrh*y a vyapaduytnrU dratyti-p&rd- 
dnimitrpt , Rhtlnuman,, r. 40 T 1 3. 
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be quite unthinkable (aantya) as to the way in which it operates 1 . 
Thus some medicines operate by rasa, some by vipaka.oi the rasa 
resulting from the digestive operation (e.g. sunt hi, which, though 
hot in taste and hot in tirya, is sweet after digestive operation), 
some by efiya (e.g. kulattha, though pungent, yet removes -tdtyti 
on account of its hot virya), some by both rasa and vipoha, some 
by dravya-prabhava, virya and rasa, some by drovya-prabhdva, 
virya, rasa and vipOka, 

Caraka, however, differs from Susrota in this view of drayva 
and rasa, virya and vipdhu ; for, according to him, rasa, virya 
and vipdka, themselves being gunas, cannot possess further gttnas. 
He does not admit a sahti as different from the dr any a. Thus in 
the case of prabhdva ,while Susrula holds that it is a specific iahti, 
or the thing operating in unaccountable ways, Caraka thinks that 
this iakti is identical with the thing itself. Thus CakrapSm in 
explaining Caraka-iamhita, 1,26.72, says, "iakttr hi starupam eva 
biidvdnatn, aatiriklam kincid dhannantaram bh&vSn&m ” (potency 
is the nature of things and is no separate property distinct from 
them), Virya in its general sense means “the potency or power 
of medicines to produce effects," and » such includes within it 
both rasa and vipdka; but, since these have special names, the term 
trlrya is not applied to them 1 . Apart from this there is special 
virya in a technical sense (paribhdsika). In the view which con¬ 
siders this flrya to be of two kinds, snigdha and rShfa, these are 
to be taken as specific characteristics; but in the view which 
Considers the virya to be of eight kinds, these are to be taken as 
a different set of characteristics of dravya or substance 1 . This 
virya is believed to be more powerful than rani, so that, when 
the virya and rasa of a tiling come into conflict, it is the ttrya 
which predominates and not the rasa. 

Vagiihata junior makes some remarks in support of the name 
virya. as given to the characteristics which go by that name. 
He says that, since the virya characteristics of things remain un¬ 
changed even after digestion, and since the things are primarily 

1 dravyam HttfUOrd iftkiyd hhyayd hunts. . . aira wiJr Jf* 

kdf’yodilharanamy'tfihd karftikil-mititir foha-ftifynm fikarjato, BhJmmalt, [.40.1J 

1 taiya pdkiuyij tad^rajuxy'a xrip&katya m prthah -mniciln mi t:Itya^yavtihumh 
i&Rrt -.. Corah* in tdmSnya^rlry^Uibdma U 'pi ffrhtidh. JBuL 1 . 40. 5, 

1 yadd dtitidhfi/jt vtryam I&dtf tmgdJm-rukjadtitilijt, + 
yttiua k&rya-gnkayaafi Lakpyali hi mtidktiTQ raiah itrigdhatty Mi n}f{ji‘idh<i-Tlrya~ 
pahfc lu.. a^artrfva-TTtukfijyJ vtryufvam tit litiilih . lbid I. 40, 

4 fc 1 
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in use far medical purposes and each of them would include many 
substances and rasas, this character justly deserves to be called 
virya, or the potency-in-chief for producing medical effects 1 . He 
further says that ram is baffled by vipaka, that rasa and vipiik *r 
can baffle tdrya t if they work in the same direction, and that they 
may all be baffled by prabhaza* These remarks* however, are 
true only in those cases where rasa* virya and vip&ka exist in the 
same proportion, and it must be borne in mind that some objects 
may have rma of such a predominant type that it may overcome 
the v ip aha or the rtijwl As regards the relative priority of virya 
and vipdka, Sivodisa in commenting cm Cakrapanics Dratya-guna- 
samgraha says that virya i$ prior to vipaka; and this would imply 
that, as virya can supersede rasa,, so vipdka may supersede virya* 
If we look hack to the earliest history of the development 
of Indian medical ideas in the Athana-Veda, we see that there 
were two important classes of medicines, viz, the amulets, manis 
and water. Atharva-Veda f t« 4,4,1* 5,1. 6 + 1. 33* vt. 24, VI. 92, etc. 
are all in praise of water as medicine* and water is regarded there 
as the source of all rasa or taste. Thus from the earliest times 
two different kinds of medicines were used. Of these the amulets 
were more or less of a miraculous effect. It was not possible to 
judge which kind of amulet or mam would behave in which way; 
their mode of operation was unthinkable (acintya). It is easy to sec 
that this mode of operation of medicines was what was considered 
a ptabhdva by Caraka and Susruta, With them prahhiha means 
the mysterious operation of a medicine acting in *ui unaccountable 
\vay t #0 that, though two medicines might be exactly similar in 
rasa* virya and vipaka, they might behave differently with regard 
to their medicinal effects 3 r Such an effect was thus naturally con¬ 
sidered as unthinkable. But the analogy of the old manis vras 
fresh in the minds of the^e medical thinkers when conceiving this 
prabfmva, and it was in reality an extension of lhat idea to other 
unaccountable effects of medicines 4 . A$ none of the chemical effects 

1 AtfOAtn-krdaya, 1. y. 15, * Ibid, |, a g. 

| fQmSnyant yatm lak$yat* viiqah cmvti 

prabhdvas Iosya ca rmytah. Cmitltii-iarrrfntti, I* 36. 6^. ColtripAm, in commenting 

> aTi nfivaidkdmyitum wkyaie kuryarjt f*f ptn* 
bhihm-hrluiti in rOGnyati; Ma rv&klaifi* prsed^hOvo f <cintyan£%^ttf* rata^rirya^pi^ka^ 
uy artfmfr;' 

miiytttdrfl dlulFGtitynnikm twrma yod imdft&imak&m, taf-pmbhitw -I7 ftirfl 
'untya u tyatr. (The various action 3 of anmiEcEi ate to be CflEi ’ 1 
Bsdcreq u due to m probhifcxi which it unthinkable— ibid. 1. ^ 6 . 73.) 
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(iti the modem sense) of medicines 00 human, organs were known, 
the most obvious way in which the medical effects of herbs, mats, 
etc. could be classified was on the basts of taste, and hy Car aka and 
SuSnita we are told the effects of the different rasas on the different 
morbidities of the body, v&yu t pitta and kapha . As the main 
source of all diseases was tin equal increase or decrease of vay^u, 
pitta and kapha t a classification which described the rasas in such 
a way that one could know which rma increased or decreased 
which of the morbidities was particularly useful. But it is 
obvious that such a classification + though simple, could not be 
universally true; for, though the taste is some indication of die 
medicinal property of any substance, it is not an infallible one. 
But no other mode of classification was know T n; it was supposed 
that the taste (rasa) of some substances changed altogether after 
digestion and that in such cases the tasle which changed after 
digestion (paka) would be operative. Cakrapani says that in those 
cases where die taste on the tongue (raja) agrees with the taste 
as produced after the digestive process, the effect in that direction 
becomes very strong, but in the case where the latter differs 
from the former the operation of rasa becomes naturally weak, 
because the force of the taste produced by the final operation of 
the digestive process is naturally strong 1 . Caraka thought that 
there were only three rasas as the result of digestion, vi z» hafu r 
madhura and amla ; Sudmta rejected the last, as has already 
been described. But even this was not sufficient; for there wore 
many other effects of medicine which could not be explained on 
the above suppositions. In explaining this, the theory of virya 
was introduced. In addition to taste substances were considered 
to possess other properties of heat and cold, as judged hy inference, 
tactual properties of slipperiness, movement, moisture and dry- 
ness, etc,, sharpness, etc. as manifested by odour, and these were 
supposed to produce effects in supersession of rasa and Hpaka. It 
w r as only in the cases where no sensible data of any kind could be 
found to indicate the medical properties of the thing that the idea 
of prahh&td was introduced. The chapters in Ayur-ycda on dravya 

1 Cakrnpflm On Gflraka, | T iG + 65. CnkrnpJni potnta oui that the hoi {kafu} 
ia*rc u at first useful in cleaning the phlegm of the thrwt, but* since it becomes 
sweet after diction, it acts ju ■ nutrient (ima) r Hut, except ip the cue of 
such local actkrru, it is difficult to understand why the rasa which was aJrerfd 
by digestion should have my such effect as Cakrvpl^i suggest* (tiparfayt tu 
fturhaiwn iti jncyam) a * 
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and gunu deal with the enumeration of prabhava and also of rasa, 
vipaka and virya wherever there is a divergence among them, as 
determined by empirical observation. Hus is very necessary not 
only for the selection of medicines and diet in the cure of diseases, 
but also for prevention of diseased It is well to remember that 
many diseases were supposed to arise through eating together tilings 
which arc opposed to each other in rasa t vipaka or tftye. 


The Psychological Views and other Ontological 
Categories. 

Caraka in the eighth chapter of the SUfTa-ithana counts the 
senses, as being five in number. Though both the Samkhya and die 
Vaisesika systems P to which Ayur-vcda is largely indebted for its 
philosophical ideas, admit manas, or mind-orgim, as a separate sense 
[ttidriya), Ayurveda here differs from them and, as Cakrapani&ays. 
separates maims from the ordinary senses by reason of the fact that 
it has many functions which are not possessed by any of the other 
senses (caksur-adibhyo r dhika-dfmniia-yogitaya) 1 + Caraka himself, 
however, in another place speaks incidentally of a sixth sense 
{}Oil-mdriya) in connection with the description of sweet taste 2 . 
Manm is, however, here described as transcending the senses 
{ttiindriyay Cakrapim, in explaining the atlndriya character of 
manm* says that it is called alindriya because it is not a cause 
of the knowledge of external objects like the other senses. Monos 
is* indeed, the direct cause of pleasure and pain, but it is the 
superintendent of all the senses (adhiftftayaka). Manas Is also 
called saliva and cetas* The self is, however# the permanent subject 
of all acts of consciousness (cetana-prattsandhaiay When the manas 
comes into contact with its objects, viz. pleasure or pain or the 
objects of thought, and the self makes an effort at grasping these 
objects, then die re is a movement on the part of monos Y by which 
it feels pleasure or pain t or chinks the objects of thought, or moves 
the sense-organs. Thus, when die self makes an effort and the 
objects of pleasure or pain or thought are present* then the manos 
turns to these as its objects and moves the senses, and the senses, 
guided by It, grasp their respective objects and produce their 
knowledge. 

■ ^ukrapAru 1 ! cammentfliy on l* 8 + 

ymafet-jopAil J, a6. +1 r tatm madhutu rasaJi. , . fad iwlriyn - 
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The one mams appear? as diverse on account of the diversity of 
its objects of thought (eg* the mind may sometimes take religious 
thoughts and appear religious and at other times take lustful 
thoughts and appear lustful), diversity of sense-objects with which 
it is associated (e,g. the mind may grasp colour, smell or sound, 
etc.), and diversity of ways of imagination (eg. “This will do 
good to me ” or “This will do me ha™,” etc*). In the same man 
the mind may sometimes appear as angry, ignorant or virtuous. 
But in reality the manas is one and the same for each person; all 
these differences do not appear at the same time with the same 
person, 33 might have been the case if there were many minds for 
one and the same person. Moreover, the manas b atomic; for 
otherwise many different objects or Functions could be performed 
by one and the same manas at the same time. 

It may be asked, if one and the same manas can show* 
different kinds of moral propensities, saliva, rajas or lamas, how- 
can any person be characterized as sSttvika, rajasika or lamasika? 
The answer is that a man is called sattvika, rajasika or tamosika 
according as predominance of one or other of these gunas is 
observed in that man. 

Manas is supposed to move the senses, which are constituted 
of skasa, air, light, heat, water and earth; and the scats of the 
senses are the physical sockets of the eye, the car, the nostrils, the 
tongue and the skin. The five sense-cognitions are produced 
through the contiguity of the senses, the sense-objects, manas 
and soul. They- are short-lived (ksanika), but not exactly momen¬ 
tary, as the Buddhists would like to have them 1 . They also are of 
determinate nature ( /tjV fay a l auk of 1 ), As Cakrapaiu says, it is quite 
possible for transitory sense-cognitions to give a determinate report 
of their objects. Though all the senses are made up of the five 
elements, yet those senses which contain any element in a pre¬ 
ponderating degree were conceived as made up of that dement. 
The sense that has a particular element in a preponderating degree 
is regarded as having by virtue of that a special capacity for 
grasping that particular element 1 . 

The connection of the body, the senses, the manas and the self 


1 Cnkrapini'i commentary on CarakaaontMllI, 1.8, l*. Kiatpftti ity Giulara- 
tinfiixnyuh na tu bmsJdha-siddhAttfavad eka-kjanfivaith&ysnyjih* 

1 fulta yad-yad-titmokam indriytnp liicfdf tat-iad-&inaJlutm nOrt/iCm 
g?k$dti tut-TL'nihltiJ ljW vihhurcd£ ca , (Carako, | T I+-) 
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is called life (/tofts) 1 * The self is everywhere regarded a$ the agent 
which unites the acts of consciousness (jiStm-pratisandhata)* 
Cakrapani says that, since the body is momentary {stirirasya 
feanikatvma)} it may be argued that the union of the self with 
the body is also momentary. The answer that Cakrapani gives to 
such an objection is that, though the hotly is momentary, yet t 
since the momentary bodies are repeated in a series, the series as 
a whole may be looked upon as one; and, though the union of the 
self with each term of the series is momentary, yet, since the series 
may be looked upon as one, its union with the self may also be 
regarded as one (sartidtta-’cyavasthiio 'yam ckatayd ucyate) 1 * In 
another place Caraka says that the mmas t the self and the body 
are connected together like a tripod, on which life rests; if any one 
of the components is missing, the unity is broken 9 . 

It has already been pointed out that, according to Caraka, 
the self is active and that by its activity the mind moves; and 
it is by the operation of mind that the senses move. The self 
is also regarded as being ceiatta (conscious). But this consciousness 
dots not belong to the self in itself, it is attained only by its 
connection with the senses through manas*. It is T however, 
necessary to note that apart from this self there is, according to 
Caraka, another transcendent self (pawk atma), different from the 
self which participates in the union of the body and the senses 
(which is also technically called die Stimyogi-purusa)* > The subtler, 
or transcendent, self is unchangeable {nir-vikaro). Knowledge 
implies a process and a change, and this self manifests con- 
sdouniesa only in those parts where it becomes associated with 
mono* and the senses. Thus, though the Self is eternal, yet the 
rise of consciousness in it is occasional. The unchangeableness 
of the self consists m its being able to unite with itself its past and 
future states 4 . If the self were not permanent, it could not unite 
with itself all its past experiences, The sufferings and enjoyment 

1 Caraka, 1. I. 41. The other synonyms of life ire dh 4 ri t miyagtt 
\ittub*Tf\dhfi. 1 Ibid. z. I* 41, 

1 tattvnm atm *I Imlrmp fa Unyam flat trt-duntfuvnt 

itikat hftkati rarTtyogiU latm tnrra 7* pratiffJritnm, Ibid- 1. 1-45* 

4 idnm tva ttitmanai „ yod iridnyn-ttupyvgt inti jttina-iiiiitrnm, 

fta mhfflAfy&tmamai fttnitatram. CnkrapSni on Gsrakn, 1 + l, 47- 

1 jarttokOrah petras it atmd ia tx?a *b Afl la ^nmdnyaih . Caraka, I, 1. JJ» 
laltvn^Enf^ratmn-mtlaka-rQpn y<t dtmn^inbdcrUt wynt* tmft vyJt-tiTluy'titt- Cakn- 
pILpi on th* above. 

1 Ptflj'-cz/tvj-jyi cdtmanah pQrt'rffni*(h 'atthJtttdrhQldriha-prntitnrdhdn-itt , Catrl- 
plni owCunkft, 1, l t 55, 
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that affect us should not be attributed to the self, but to tnmas 
(drsyamana-ragadi-vikaras tu monast). 

1 he special feature of this view of self is that it is permanent 
and unchangeable; this self seems to hold within it all the indi¬ 
vidual egos which operate in association with their respective senses, 
nutnas and body. It becomes endowed with consciousness only 
when it is in association with the senses. Pleasure, pain and the 
movements involved in thought-processes are attributed to manas, 
though the mantis is also considered to derive its activity from the 
self. The states of consciousness that are produced arc all united 
in the self. The self, thus diverted in its subtler aspect from the 
senses and man as, is eternal and unchangeable, whereas in its 
aspect a$ associated with manas and the senses it is in the sphere 
of change and consciousness. This view j s therefore different from 
those of the orthodox schools of Indian philosophy. 

It is well to note in this connection that the Carafut-swftJtUS 
begins with an enumeration of the Vablesika categories, and, though 
it often differs from the Vaiiefika view, it seems to take its start 
from the \ aLesika. It enumerates the five elements, manas, time, 
space and self as substances (dravya)-, it enumerates the gurias] 
such as the sensible qualities, the mechanical or physical qualities 
given in the list beginning with heaviness (guru Sdayafy), intclli- L 
gencc (buddhi), and those beginning with remoteness (para) and 
ending with effort (prayatna). But what is thisgunr adi list? There 
is no such list m the Vaihpka-sQtras, Cakrapani, however, refers to 
an enumeration given in a later chapter (1. 35. 35) by Caraka, where 
however these gtirtas .ire not enumerated as belonging to all sub¬ 
stances. but only to the food and drink that we take 1 . But the list 
referred to^as parSdi( beginning with paradi)prayatndnta (ending in 
prayatna) is not to be found anywhere in the Caraka-samhitS. This 
may be a reference to the Vaiitpha-sstra, \, \ , 6*. But, if this is so, 
it leaves out a number of other^wjsi enumerated in the Vaisesiku- 
tutra which were counted there in the paradi list*. Caraka 
himself gives a list of guntas beginning with para which includes 
some of those gunas included in the Vaisefika-sQtra already 

1 ^ntuam &k&Tatymk<rGutharn arlh&kluddl la punait.,fi^ati-gnno curl. 
l^hu-iltuW-imgdtiu-rflitia-Tnfmia-likfnti-ithira-iaT'X.Hrrdu - lurthma - riiada -ftw- 

chiln.dokfiftt-khafij-iakimi-tthQla-iandru^tmiimigamai.CaTtika-ttmhitA i 

v^sstsaTt. g**™* *•***«" mtss 

•******>« »■*«**»- 
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referred to and some more. The gtmas enumerated are para^ apara, 
yukti, samkky&j samyoga, vibhdga, fftkaktva t parimana, somsMra t 
and abhyasa 1 * Para means "superiority 11 or 41 importance*" [pro - 
dhana) w Qpara means M inferiority ” or *' unimportance" (apra- 
dhatm) r This importance or unimportance is with reference to 
country, time, age, measure, the rasa resulting from digestion 
(pdki a), potency' (fcirvrr) and taste (rasa). Thus, a dry country is 
catted para and a marshy one apara; the rains (vuarga) of early 
and late autumn (iarai and hemanta) are called pm* i, whereas the 
season of drought (winter, spring and summer) is called apara m w 
with reference to pdka 9 vtrya and msa f para and apara mean 
"suitability" and " unsuitability ” that which is suitable to one is 
para and that which is unsuitable to him b apara. Yukti means 
proper selection of medicines with reference to certain diseases 
(dasddy-Qpekfayd bhepajasya samJcina-kaipand); samhhyd means 
“number satftyoga, the mixing up or compounding of two or 
more substances; tdbhdga, separation; pjthaktva, difference. The 
mountains Himalaya and Meru arc prthak, because they arc 
situated in different places and cannot unite; again* even though 
a pig and a buffalo may meet together, they always remain different 
from each other; and again, in the same class, say in a collection 
uf peas, each pea is different in identity from the other; in the last 
case difference in number constitutes a difference in identity; thus, 
wherever there is a numerical difference (ime&atilh there is difference 
in identity. Prthaktva thus stands for three kinds of difference, 
spatial difference, dillerenee of characters and difference of identity 
due to numerical distinction. Parim&na means measurement by 
weight, mmskdra means the production of new qualities and 
abhydsa means habit due to constant practice (satata-kriyty. It 
is evident from the above that, though the terms used are the 
same as those used by (Canada in the Vaiiepka-sfltra y yet they are 
mostly used in different senses in accordance, probably, with 
medical tradition. But this list does not end with prayatna\ it 
seems therefore that parddi and prayatnunia stand for two dif¬ 
ferent lists and should not be combined together. We have above 
the patadi list. The preyalnanta is a different list of gunas. It 
includes, as Cakrapani says, icchd (desire), dveja (hatred), sukha 

J ParApara ft* yuhiii ca ta*fryfiga fra u Mflgci ca prthaktv&ip « 

fwTimxhtxm athupi m, tfMMydJd ity rt< f^ndfi jfey&b panid&wih, Caruk**- 

i, 26. 27-ag r 
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(pleasure), tluJikfai (pain) and prayatna (effort). Prayatna means 
that particular quality by the rise of which in the soul the w anas 
is moved %q activity. 

Karma (movement) is described as prayatnSdi-eeffitam, i.e. 
a movement of die nature of conscious effort; the word Adi in 
prayaUuldi is explained by Catrapam as meaning “of the nature 
of V 1 

SatftavSya means the relation of inseparable inherence, as in 
the case of qualities and substances. Caknipini, in explaining the 
nature of sitmavaya, says that it is eternal, so that, even when in a 
particular case it may disappear, it continues to exist in other cases. 
It is never destroyed or created anew, but only its appearance 
a* or is not manifested in particular cases*. In the case of 
Stiittunya and riifffl, again, Caraka seems to add a new sense to 
the words. In the Vaiiesika systems the word samatiya means 
a class concept; but here it means the concrete things which have 
similar constituents or characteristics; and v&Sfa, which means in 
’Vaiiesika ultimate specific properties differentiating one atom from 
another, means in Caraia concrete things which have dissimilar 
and opposite constituents or characteristics, S&n&nya and risefa 
thus have a significance quite different from what they have in the 
I' OtiefiJca-iUtrot. I he principle of samonya and visefa is the main 
support of Ayur-veda; for it is the principle which underlies 
the application of medicines and the course of diets. Substances 
having similar constituents or characteristics will increase each 
other, and those having dissimilar constituents or characteristics 
will decrease each other. Thus a substance having the character¬ 
istics of t'dfn will increase fata and decrease Hetman, which is 
dissimilar to it, and soon, Scbnanya is thus defined as tulySrthatS, 
i.e. performing similar purposes. Instead of having only a con¬ 
ceptual value, samanya and visefa are here seen to discharge 
a pragmatic work of supreme value for Ayur veda, As regards 
the theory of substances Uintvya) also, though Caraka borrowed 
the enumeration of categories, Cakrapani says that the simpler 
bhBtas £»rmed parts of the complex ones {bkatAntaranupravtia), 
and in support of this idea he quotes a Mra from the Nydya- 
sutra, which, however, there occurs as an opponent’s view, since 
the theory of bhUianupravtsa was not believed in by the Nyaya- 

1 Ah-fahdah pTak&mtin. Cakrapaoi* commentary on Caraka-iantHiia. 1. 
t+ 4 *' 1 Ibid. f. I, # 
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Vaiiestka school; with that school none of the dements entered 
into any other, and their qualities were fixed in themselves. 
However, in spite of these modification*, the relation of Nyfya- 
Vai^csika with Ca raka seems to he close. But the detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the school of Samkhya ,in tv, t , as has already been mentioned 
and explained in the first volume of the present work, in the 
chapter on Samkhya f does not seem to have much bearing on the 
needs of Ayur-veda; and so the whole chapter does not appear to 
fit in with the rest of the work, and it is not referred to m other 
parts of the book. It is not improbable that this chapter was 
somehow 1 added to the book from some other treatise* 

Susruta does not, like Caraka, enumerate the categories of the 
Vai&efika, and hb account of Simkhya is very faithful to the 
traditional account given in I^varakrsmris Kdrika and in the 
Samkhya-sUtra* Having described the Samkhys theory, Su^mta 
says that according to medical science the causes of things are 
sixfold, viz. (i) nature of things {ttraWacn)* (z) God (JftYtrii), 
{3} time (kata), (4) accidental happenings (yadjechd), (5) destiny 
{niyati ) and (6) evolution (parinama) 1 . As path ana points out, 
Striruta has in several places referred to the operation of all these 
Causes. Thu* the formation of the limbs of the body in the foetus- 
State Is said to be due to nature (j'ftdftAJca) ; God as fire is said to 
operate as the digestive fire in the stomach and to help digestion; 
time as seasons is said to be the cause of the increase and decrease 
of dosas\ destiny means virtue and vice, and disease* and recovery 
from them are sometimes attributed to these, jejjatflj in com¬ 
menting on Susruta {as reported by Dalhana), says that all the 
above six causes, with the exception of God p are bur different 
names of prakftL Gayl, however, thinks that the above six causes 
represent the instrumental cause, though prakrti may still be con¬ 
sidered as being the material cause (ttpadurm-karafta). 

As palhana and Gayi think, there is no reason to suppose diat 
Susruia described the Samkhya doctrine; for, immediately after 
describing the sixfold causes, he speaks of the elements as being 
constituted of the three gurtas f saliva , rajas and tamos, E-rcn the 
senses are regarded as being material. Souls are according to Ayur¬ 
veda eternal t though they arc limited to their bodies and are noi 
all-pervasive. They are manifested when the semen and the blood 
combine, and it is this bodily self, suffering transmigration owing 

1 1 SuiniZii-inffthitd, III* L Hi 
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to virtue and vice (called karma-fmrttfa), with which medical 
science is concerned. When the self is in association with monos, 
it has the following qualities: pleasure, pain, desire, hatred' 
effort, prana and apana (the upward current of bread) and die 
downward force acting in the direction of the rectum), the opening 
and dosing of the eyelids, the action of the intellect as dedsion 
or buddhi (nikaya), imagination (samkalpa), thought {tricarana), 
memory (smrti), scientific knowledge {vijndna), energy ( aJhya - 
©flfuya) and sense-cognitions {visayopohbdhi), The qualities of 
mantis are divided into three classes, viz, satteika, r3jaso and 
tamasa ; of these the raittdka one are kind actions, the desire of 
enjoying gradually, money, truthfulness, virtue, faith, Self-know¬ 
ledge, retentive power (medka), intelligence (buddhxj, self-control 
(dArri), and sense of duty for the sake of duty (anabhifoAga) \ the 
rajasa qualities are suffering, impatience, pride, untruthfulness, 
cruelty, boastfulness, conceit (tnana), joy, passion and anger; the 
tamasa qualities are dullness, viciousness, want of retentive power, 
idleness and sleepiness. 


Logical Speculations and Terms relating to 
Academic Dispute, 

Things are either existent (wtf) or non-existent (am/), and they 
can be investigated by the four promanas, viz. the testimony of 
trusty persons {aptopadeia}, perception (pratyaha), inference 
{anumana) and the coming to a conclusion by a series of syllogisms 
of probability (yuAjf) 1 , 

Those whose minds are free from the impurities of rajas and 
tamos through the force of their ascetic endeavours, who possess un¬ 
limited knowledge extending through the past, present and future, 
are to be considered as trustworthy {apta). Such persons neither 
have any deficiency of knowledge nor would they willingly say 
anything untrue. They must be considered as absolutely trusty 
{apta), and their testimony may be regarded as true*. 

Xb*, valid and certain knowledge that arises as the result of 
the relation of self, senses, mottos and sense-objects Is called 
*'perception.*’ This contact of the sense with the object is re¬ 
garded by Cakrapiru as being of five kinds, viz. (1) contact with 
the dravya (substance), called samyoga; (a) contact with the gunas 

1 Caraka-utHMtd, 1. 11. 17. * 1 Ibid, r. n, ,g t , 9 . p 
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(qualities) through the thing in which they 

inhere by samavaya (inseparable) relation’ (3) contact with the 
guftm (such as colour, etc.) in the generic character as universal 
of those qualities, e.g. colouredness (rQpetvn), which e>dst in the 
guna f in the samav&yQ relation; this is called umytikta-samaveta- 
somatifya since the eye is in contact with the thing and the colour 
is in the thing by samaoSya relation, and in the specific colour 
there is the universal colour or the generic diameter of colour by 
mmimdyyQ relation; (4) the contact called mmavaya by which sounds 
are said to be perceived by the ear: the auditory sense is akma Y 
and the sound exists in okaia by the samavaya relation, and thus 
the auditory sense can perceive sound by a peculiar kind nf contact 
called tammet&-samavay^\ (5) the generic character of sound 
as the sound universal (iabdatm) is perceived by the kind of 
contact know'll as samaveta-s&mtwaya . It is only immediately 
resulting (tadfitve) cognition of such a contact that is called per¬ 
ception (pratyakfa ); for inference! memory* etc. also may come 
in as a result of such a cognition at later stages through other 
successive processes (piiramparya). Cakrapani further notes that 
the four kinds of contact spoken of here arc the real causes of 
the phenomenon of perception; in reality, however, ** knowledge 
that results as the effect of sense-contact^ would be a sufficient 
definition of pratyakfax so in the perception of pleasure, though 
none of these contacts are necessary, it is regarded as a valid 
case of direct perception. Contact with the self is, of course, 
necessary for all kinds of cognition 1 . It is easy to see that the 
above theory of perception is of die same type as that found in 
the Nyaya system. The mr-znkalpo perception is not taken into 
consideration; for there is nothing corresponding to the term 
rtryapadrsya in the Nyaya-sntra*. Inference must be based 
on perception, by which the concomitance of the keiu can first 
be observed. Inference is of three kinds, viz. from karya (effect) 
to karanti (cause), as the inference of cohabitation from pregnancy; 
from cause to effect, os die inference of the future production of 

1 CafcttpQti] tib Cir/ 1 nka- sa^t h i hi I. II. 20. 

4 The definition of pmtyokfd given in Citr^k^aijihstd, |. 11 P io. if: 

fitmftutnvft-mano-'r(hand 71 pwnvtoriat* 

tadtitvt ye fnjj/d-iWi pmtynkfavn id nirutyalc. 

The definition of pratyakfa In the tfy£ya-iutra is u fellows: 

i tui riy rf> if hi -la nmk irTf&tp annaiti jmbuim tniyaptidayam 
avyabhtiftri ryaraMdydtmukafft prfitytjkfQMr 
For tt diffusion thefrr.Ul sec \tA. f t pp. 333-343. 
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fruit from a seed with the other attendant causes t sprinkling with 
water and the like; and inference by associations other than that of 
cause and effect, as the inference of fire from smoke 1 , 

YtikH is not counted as a separate pram&na by any other system 
of Indbn thought. When our intelligence judges a fact by a complex 
weighing in mind of a number of reasons, causes or considerations! 
through which one practically attains all that is desirable in life, 
as ’virtue, wealth or fruition of desires, wc have what may be called 
yaM 1 , As Cakntpani points out, this is not in reality of the nature 
of a separate but, since it helps pramanas, it b counted 

as a pmmaFia. As an example of yukti, Caraka mentions the fore¬ 
casting of a good or bad harvest from the condition of the ground! 
the estimated amount of rains, climatic conditions and the like. 
Cakrapani rightly says that a case like this, where s conclusion is 
reached as die combined application of a number of reasonings, is 
properly called and is current among die people by this name. 
It is here counted as a separate pramatta, It b in reality an in¬ 
ference of an effect from causes and, as such, cannot be used at 
the present time, and hence it cannot be called tri-kM !ff t valid in 
all the three time®! past, present and future, as Caraka says. 

The Buddhist, writes SinEaraksita in discussing Caraka B s doc¬ 
trine of yukri as a separate pramana, holds that yukti consists in the 
observation that, since, when this happens, that happens, and, since, 
when this does not happen, that does not happen, this is the cause 
of that, [t may be argued that this is not a case of inference, since 
there b no proposition equivalent to the proposition with a drtfanta, 
or example, in Nyaya inference (e.g. whatever b Smoky is fiery p as 
the kitchen), It is held, as Kamala&la interprets, that the cause- 
effect idea is derived from the idea of "this happening, that hap- 
pens/*and there is no other idea in the notion of causality; if in any 
case any particular example b given, then another example might 
be asked for, and after that another, and we should have rtgressus 

pratyukf ii^pU rTvnp iri-uidbfltft 
tn-kMarrt rdrnwnfyjif-r 
vaJmir mgHtfho ithiimena 
maithunam gariihii-iIarfantU. 

Emam vyaottyMty artuim 
hlji'ti pftafam ani^alam 
dfttvd b$jdt phtilam jfitfim 
ihairtt jadfiam btidhdh. 

Cflrnka-tfittxhilfi, i, u. jt t 22.. 
htoddhifr pafysti y& bhOvfin behu~kd*a$a-yagttf£n * 

yuktu tri-kola id jnsyfi tn-t'ftrg&b iOdhyat* ym'd, Ibid. i k tt* 25. 
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ad infinitum*. These Arguments in support of yukfi m the conclud¬ 
ing nf the cause-effect relation from ' 4 this happening* that happens ” 
relation are refuted by 5 antarak?itLa and Kamala^ila, who point out 
that there are no separate cognitive processes which link up die 
relation of 44 this happening, that happens** with the cause-effect 
relation, because both these convey die same concept. The cause- 
effect relation is the same as “this happening, that happens." 
It may be argued that, whenever anything invariably and un¬ 
conditionally happens on the happening of any other thing, then 
the two are considered to be related as cause and effect, just as a 
jug t etc, are in variably seen to appear after die proper operations 
of the potter and his wheels. If thb is yukti w then it is not a different 
source of knowledge, 

CakraparUj however, points out that these criticisms are all 
beside the point, since yukii t according to Caraka, is not korya- 
kdranata from tad-bkaua-bk 5 vit&\ it is the striving at a conclusion 
as a result of a series of reasonings. But it is important to note 
that in itr. 4. 6 and 7 Caraka speaks of three kinds of pramdnas w 
viz.pratyahfa> wntmSm and inbda* and describes tmumana as being 
tarka depending on yukti* Turk# is explained by Cakrapani as 
being the knowledge of things which cannot be perceived (tetrko 
pFalyahii-jndjiam)^2nd yukti is here paraphrased by Cakrapaiii as 
the relation of a-vind-hh&va. It is said in this connection that a 
disease is to be determined by prafyalqa* the medical texts (apto- 
padeia) and inference. But in iri, 8 t 6* 33 and 34 Caraka counts 
aitihya as aptopadcia y though ordinaril> r mtihya is considered in 

1 dfftdntz r py ala ti:a tmi-h AJtv j - bha ei frcJ: k dry a Ifl-pffltipattfh , fiitnfpi 
driffata 'nyo TrrejanlyaA, tafrfipy apart* fry anavaithtf. Kamahllrffi U quoted by 
Clfaripi^tf dm Caraka-iatftMtd, I. 11. 25. 

banlamtjMa misrtpmenTs CorakiTs view of yukti in a vet) r jlruiftc manner. 
He lays that, when ftom the fact that in all caies when A 11 present B ii pmeni 
anti in aC casea when .4 is absent B is also absent one think* j 1 ! 10 be the cause 
of B t ihil 15 regarded by Carakn as the new priimfina of yukti, 
exact Words are* 

tiimin inti hhiraty no bhavaty auittii ta 
iajmdd alo bhamty tt>a yjtktir ejd 'bhrdhlytit* 
pramdridntaram tvtyam ity aha tarrtkv *wnih 
ndnurndnom tyaip yaim&d drffdnto Vfl mt luhhyutr. 

TnfrtMt-iatyifTflAfl r p /^jj r 

This, howmitj 11 entirely different from what Caraka aayi K 6* is poin End out by 
C akHpini in his cfflTMentafy on Ciirnkij-igifthi f j-J . CarakA'a idea of yukti is the 
loj-ic of probability, i.e. when from a number of event*, circumstances, or 
absenntSfift one come* 10 regard a particular judgment as probable, it u called 
yukti, arnl F H it b different from inference or any of the otheraccepted pnwfsaii 
it is to/ie counted □& ■ separate frromdgd. So far U I know, this is the only 
example of the Introduction of the bgic of probability in Indian thought. 
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Indian philosophy 35 being 44 traditionor long-standing popular 
belief, different from aptopadekt* upatnaria, under the name of 
mtpamyv, is also referred to* 

It may not be out of place here to note that the obstacles to 
percepiion referred to in the SamAhya-kdrika arc all mentioned 
here, Thus it is said that even those things which have colour 
(rUpa) cannot be perceived if they are covered by a veil, or if the 
senses are weak* or if the mind is unsettled, or if they are mixed 
up in any homogeneous medium indistinguishable from them* 
or when in the case of smaller lights they are overcome by stronger 
luminaries, or when they are too fine or too subtle 1 . 

Logic was of use with Indian medical men not only in diag¬ 
nosing a disease, but also in the debates which they had with one 
another. The rival practitioners often had to show their skill and 
learning in debates on occasions of the treatment of illness of rich 
patients. The art of carrying on a dispute successfully was con¬ 
sidered an important acquisition among medical practitioners. 
Thus we have a whole set of technical terms relating to disputes r 
such a$ are never found in any other literature* excepting the 
NyOya-sUtra. In the Caraka-samhita almost the whole of the chapter 
called the 14 Roga-bMsag-jitiya-vimdna %1 (til- 8) is devoted to this 
purpose. It is well to remember that different kinds of disputes 
and fallacies are mentioned in the Nyaya-$Utm % and it will be useful 
to refer to these when dealing with similar ttipies from either the 
Carakasamkiiik or the Susruta-uxmhita * 

The four terms referred to in connection with disputes in the 
NyOya-'SUtra are tarfm, t m 3 da t jalpa and Htanda* Tarka is said to 
be the same as uha f and this is explained as a process of reasoning 
carried on in one's mind before one con come to any right con* 
elusion. It is a name for the subjective weighing of different 
alternatives on the occasion of a doubt before a conclusive affirma- 
tion or denial (turn ayd) is made. Disputes are said to be of three 
kinds p tada 1 jalpa and t itandS. Vada means a discussion for the 
ascertainment of truth, jalpa a dispute in which the main object 
is i W ry^ nhrow of the opponent rightly or w rongly, and viumda 
a dispute in which attempts are made to discover the faults of 
the opponent's thesis without any attempt to offer any alternative 
thesis. Vada is thus essentially different in its purpose from jalpa 
and vitandd\ for vada is an academical discussion with pupils, 
1 Cwwkn'inndti 1. li. 8. 
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teachers, fellow-students and persons seeking truth solely for the 
purpose of arriving at right conclusions, and not for fame or gain 1 . 
Jalpa* on the other hand, is that dispute which a man carries on 
while knowing himself to he in the wrung or unable to defend 
himself properly from his opponents except by trickery and other 
unfair methods of argument, 

Caraka p in hi. 8 , says that a medical roan should hold discussions 
(sambhusfi) with other medical men. Discussion increases fceal for 
knowledge (samhorf&) y clarifies knowledge > increases the power of 
speech and of achieving fame, removes doubts in the learning 
acquired before and strengthens convictions. In the course of these 
discussions many new things may be learnt, and often out of zeal 
an opponent will disclose the most cherished secret teachings of his 
teachers. These discussions are of two classes, friendly (mndh&ya 
sambhasti) and hostile {vigrhya sumbha^a), A friendly discussion is 
held among wise and learned persons who frankly and sincerely 
discuss questions and give their views without any fear of being 
defeated nr of the fallacies of their arguments being exposed. For 
in such discussions, even though there may be the fallacies de¬ 
scribed, no one would try to take advantage of the other, no one is 
jubilant over the other 1 * defeat and no attempt is made to mis¬ 
interpret or misstate the other's views. 

Caraka then proceeds to give instructions as to how one should 
behave in an assembly where one has to meet with hostile disputes. 
Before engaging oneself in a hostile discussion with an opponent 
a man ought carefully to consider whether his opponent is inferior 
(/ns™) to him and also die nature of the assembly (parisot) in w hich 
the discussion is undertaken. A ptirhal may be learned (j/tSwvoti) 
Or ignorant (mfi£[ha) f and these again may be friendly (svhrt), 
neutral (udasina), or hostile (pratuikista). When an opponent is to 
be judged, he is to be judged from two point* of view, intellectual 
and moral. Thus, on the one hand, it has to be considered whether 
he is learned and wise, whether he remembers the tests and can 
reproduce them quickly and has powers of speech, and on the 
other hand, whether he is of an irritable temperamentif a 
fearful nature, etc. A man must carefully consider whether his 
opponent is superior to him in these qualificatldna or not. 

1 yadam <vj mrnaya-p Art IdrthibJur era iijy& - tabrahm(it&ri-gurui)kih mha Vita- 
Jjf. fdbha - rahhma-p r<j tixxrjdhatn&Ul-SpxrdkGnn&nndfia ^tiitffeffftBui - 
&hit tfrtfihfla. jVj dfy a-mnrjj off / p. 554. 
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No disputes should be undertaken in a hostile assembly; Tor 
even the best arguments might be misinterpreted. In an ignorant* 
friendly or neutral assembly it h possible to win a debate by pro¬ 
ceeding tactfully against an opponent who is looked down upon 
by famous or otherwise great persons. In beginning conversations 
with such persons attempts may be made to puzzle them by 
reciting long jfttras and to demoralize or stun them* as it were* 
by jokes, banter and gestures and by using satirical language. 

When a man has to enter into a dispute with his equal* he 
should find out the special point in which his opponent is weak 
and attack him there and should try to comer him in such positions 
a£ are generally unacceptable to people in general, Caraka then 
proceeds to explain a number of technical terms in connection 
with such disputes. Like the Nyftya, Caraka divides such hostile 
disputes {vada) into two classes ,jalpa and vitanda. Prafijna b the 
enunciation of a thesis which is sought to be proved, e g. "The 
purttfa b eternal/' Stkapana is the establishing of a diesis by 
syllogistic reasonings involving propositions with hem, drsfanta? 
tipanaya and mgantana , Thus the above thesis {pmtijnd), "The 
puru$a is eternal P M b to be supported by a reason (/tefir) T “because 
it is uncreated by an example [drsfihtia), “ The sky is uncreated 
and it is eternal”; by a proposition showing the similarity between 
the subject of the example and the subject of the thesis (wpanaya} f 
viz/ J Just as the akdsa is uncreated, so thepumsa is also uncreated "; 
and finally by establishing the thesis (nigamana) t "Therefore the 
ptitusa is eternal 1 *" 

Prafhfhapana is the attempt to establish a proposition contrary 
to the proposition or the thesis pur forth by the opponent. Thus, 
when the thesis of the stfwpmm is ^ Puruia is eternal/' the ptuti- 
i thapana proposition would be "Futttfa is non-etemal,” because 
"it is perceivable by the seoacti/* and " The jug which is per¬ 
ceptible to the senses is non-eternal/’ and " Puntsa is like the jug," 
so " Puru$£i is non-eternal,” 

Cataka defines hstu as "the cause of knowledge M {fuaUtr nama 
upuM r r (i ^paranam) p and the cause of knowledge is the pramanas of 
pTQtyah&a, atnmt&to, mtikya and aupomya. The definition of hem 
in the Nyaya^sUtra refers only to the perceived hetu in the 
case of inference, through a similarity or dissimilarity to w hich a 

1 ll h wy ta &e« that Caraka admitted in a aytlo^Lun all the Eve propdVitiom 
that arte admitted in i he Nytiya-tUtm. * 
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relation is established by inference 1 . Here Caraka points out that 
a hetu may be either perceived, inferred or found by analogy or 
from the scriptures, but t in whichever way it may be found p when 
it. Leads to knowledge t it is called a hetu . Thus, when I say, "The 
hill ss fiery, because it smokes* 1 (panmtovohnim&n dhUmavattvai)^ 
the smote is the hetu, and it is directly perceived by the eye* But 
w r hen I say* rb He is ill, because he is of Low digestion/" the hetu is 
not directly perceived, but is only inferred; for the fact of one*s 
being in low digestion cannot be directly perceived. Again, w hen 
u is said, jPuru^a is eternal,, because it is uncreated +t (uiiyuh 
purujah Q-krtakalvat), the uncreatedness (a-tqrtakatva) is the hetu f 
bui it is neither perceived* nor inferred, but accepted from the 
testimony of the scriptures. Again, in the proposition, "His face 
is most beautiful, because it has been compared with the moon** 
(asya mukhatn hdntatamam catidrop^i?nutvut) * the fact of being com¬ 
pared tvith the moon is the hetu and it is known by upattfA 2 * Thus 
C arak n s definition of hetu does not really come into conflict with 
that of Gautama: he only says that a hetu may be discovered 
by any of the pramnnm, and, by whichever pramdmi it may be 
discovered, it may be called a hetu, if it is invariably and uncon¬ 
ditionally (a-uina-bh&va) associated with the major term (sadhya) 3 * 
Caraka then proceeds to describe uttara f which is In purport 
the same as ihtj&ti of the Nydya-sUtras , When an opponent wants 
to prove a thesis on the basis of a similarity of the subject of the 
thesis with the hriu* attempts have to be made to upset the thesis 
by showing its dissimilarity to the hetu . Thus one may say that 
the feeling of cold in a man must be due to his being affected by 
snow, dews, or chilly air* because effects arise from causes similar 
to them ; in reply it may be said that effects are dissimilar from 
their causes, since a burning fever may often be an effect of cold*. 

* uddharaw-Mfidharmyat t&ttyo-tJdbaHtim htmh 

■ * ft . Nyayn-mm. n 1 .J 4 . 35 . 

( ™ Gan^dKani n Jolpa-kotpa-taru, nr S T i**. 
h^tdpi^hdvadh^Q-t^acamtfft yady *p£, talhdptfw ti^-pT^dJiu.kdm 
pmty'akfddi-pram^ilny mi ytithokm-hetu-midatoena ivtu-iabdtntlb*, 

« Cikraplaji an Csraka, lit. 8, ^ 

^dkarmyarrtmdk^myahhydtft pratytKWth&mp jdidf, ^ j. iS. 

ASP T tw l f fi ?' fQUf this jaw, 

y - fo-io) prdpt^prdpfi* 

(11 -ii) frdiaikg&ptutMrj^t&vmtoi (S3) oautpaiti-mma, ttA) 

: ’ f V prabxrtm iama, (i6) ithtlu-iama, (17) artkopatti-Muma, (iS) 1- 

‘2 (,a) rntyn- 

(14) fafrya-rama. 

J-i^l hjj'nri a■■ twidhnfHrya -j/iJft i*j is thil if) which, whtr an if yinwrt given on 
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The long list of jatis given in the Nyaya-sutra and explained 
in the commentaries and in the Nyaya-vianjari is not referred to 

the buis of the similarity or difsuniluity to i certain h<tu h it is pointed out 
that quite the opposite co&dmbna mny be drawn From other points of similarity 
Of diiiniiilanty with other hrtm. Thus p when it & uid, * 'J$tibda ii aon^Ecmalj 
bfiCSUM it is proiiiieed by kld effort, and whatever u produced by in effort is 
non-eetrnaJ„ bj i jug/* it may be answered, iL Sahdti ii etorrud^ becuuxe it is 
parties*: n panltsa entity Hie the dltdia ii found lo be eternal; there is no special 
reason why on account of its similnriKy lo a ju({ iwiind should be oon-£ Eerftal p 
and not esemiii owing to im similarity To dktSia. “ An escape from the dilemma 
ip possible by enquiring as TO what may constitute on tin conditional and 
invariable (avyabhkdn} similarity. 

UtkaTfdfHskarft;. i mr$ytit'ar$ya- lihaJpa-tddhya-stimit is that in which similarity 
ia pressed loo far. Thus it ii urged that* because sound is non-etemfl] like m jug, 
it mui t also be visible like & jug, and* if it ia not so, it cannot be non-eternal 
like a jug. Moreover, it may be said that the reason why sound ii expected 
to be non-eternal like a jug is that ihe former il produced by an effort 
[praysttndntarfyahn). But things which are produced by efforts differ in many 
of their qualities; thru a doth ia soft, and a jug ip hard, though both of them 
are produced by effort; Id it may be argued that, though ia as much a 

product of effort tl a jug, it may not agree with the jug in being non-eternal.. 
Moreover, instead of arguing that sound ia like a jug, it may as well be 
argued that a jug ia like sound; so that the status of the jug ia m uncertain aa 
>0 und itself {yadi yathd ghaSas tutM bibdfih prrfptom i&rhi yalk J fabdah. tathd 
ght7fit *t* ia&dai cdmtyalayd iddhya id gAo/* *pi tddhya mi lydd anyathd hi tra (taa 
tuiy& hkmit —iVjtfjYr-nrajifjort, p. 624), In answer to these kinds of fault-finding 
ihe proper argument is that no simihmiy should be extended beyond its Sim ITS, 
and an example (drfjdnla) ahauld not be considered to have the same mtui aa 
a ptabatidum (idkfoya); for an example ia that which ia already agreed upon 
among the disputants and the common people i!nukikn -piirtJyairil hl?ft? yanmrm 
ariht buddhi sdmyaffi m dtf^ntah)^ 

P*dpty-apTi2pti*itmm ii that in which it ia urged that, if the hrtu and the 
ptobandum ore togetherp they cannot be distinguished from each other; if they 
are separate, hetu cannot lead m 10 the tddhya. Ihe answer to this is that a 
fteltr can produce an effect cither by direct contact (e.g, the rope and the 1 tick 
in contact with day produce a jug) or from d distance (e,g. the fyt*m sacrifice 
can destroy an enemy from a distance). 1 

/Vtifangii-imifl is that in which a reason for the httu is asked. Thus T If the 
character of immed Lately fallowing an effort {prayatndnlartyGhtitVti) ia the cause 
of non-eienwlrty, what can establish the ^fl>orfftfjTfarTyoAafra of a jug,. etc.? 
The answer to this 11 that a reason ii necessary only for that which i* not directly 
experienced at being evident in itself. Thai a jug inimedmEely follows the efforts 
thfiC produce il is directly experienced and does not require any argument or 
reason to establish it, as no light is required to ace a burning Lump. 

jDt? fan la - 1 am a is that in which from the same KrtU two different conclusions 
are Seen tn result. Thus it may be said that both the jug and dkdfa hive 
jbe character of immediately following an effolT (e.g T a* by digging new apace 
»* j pdu ced in underground wrclti which before the effort of digging were solid 

h WiuTJttt space— kupti -■ khan,1nts-pTaya f/1 d juo a inicim tod-upalambMi —and this 
character is thereto re to be regarded as pruyatn&Tttariyrtka}; yet, m n jug ii 
non-eternal and dAdfo eternal, so iahda, though it immediately fallow* tin effort* 
imeternal The answer is that, if such an opposite conclusion is drawn„ 3. sep^mir 
Aelu has to be given, which is not done in the present case. 

If sound ii non-eternal, it must possess the character of coming into existence 
immediately after an effort dull produces it; but how can it posset* that character 
before being produced or coming into ejdsterifce? If it cannot at thfi stage 
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by Caraka; nor docs the technical name of jMti find any place in 
Carnka*s description of it. If these elaborate descriptions of jttti 

possess ihat character. it must be rlemat. since the cause of im non-eiemality is 
absent- This objection is c^letS ^nutpaiU-uxm^, Tht reply is that, unleM the sound 
la in cxiitmtc, its eternal rty or nun-eternal Ity cannot be discussed. If it ia 
Don-exmmt, of what is the eternals iy to be affirmed by the opponent? 

Again, it may be argued that fo&fa hat proy^tndnta^yakatx^, and Therefore 
it may be etpected to be non-eternal; it it perceived by the sertues, and therefore 
it may be expected to be tcema!, like so many other sensible objects- This doubt 
ei called A doubt remain* a doubt only so long os the special 

f«tur« which remove a doubt are not discovered. Thnugh a nw may have 
many qualities in common with a post, the doubt cannot remain w hen the 
special feature^ of simn (e-g- hli having a head end hands and feet) are known- 

Prakaraya-ltma if that in which an cm by is equally related to fttius, *0 that 
no one conclusion can pfopcrly be drawn. Thus* sound Iras both prayatnsnta^ 
rlyakatua and niFavtiyuxtitva {parties =,ncsa). Though, according to the fint, it 
may be said to be non-e temal T according To the iccond it may be said <0 be 
eternal: so it ja eternal. The answer is that the second h^lu cannot be pressed 
as leading to a conclusion> because the first 0U0 is admitted to Hist. 

/[ArEu-jcrjnd is the objection that there can be no argument from a hefm for. 
if there is no sddhya (probandum), what is It that the Am* produces? and again, 
if there if no Iteiu before the ulJhyn, How can the iddftya be produced? So. 
23 hem is only a concomitant of s&dhya, no inference is passible from it. 
The answer is that it £§ quite possible that from the previously existing hem 
the non-existing fddhya should be produced, Arlhtlp&tii -jam n is where, for 
example, owing to the fact that sound jjj parties, it rpjwini to be similar It* 
dkdia and hence by im plication to he eremaL This is agaEnnt the previous 
thesis that it k xion-etcrnal owing to its being praya trulir tarty ufra. Av&£\ jffl-iarffo 
is the objection, that if on account of having (he tame charaoMriitic of pra- 
yatfifinSfwtyakatva, iabda and qhafa are xnJd to be equally non-eternal, then, 
nwifig to nil things homing the same quality of existence (falld), they are all the 
hckk. The answer to this is that equality in one respect docs not mean equality 1 
in nil mpecia. 

Upapatfi-jamu it where a jug may be expected 10 be non-eternal owing 
to Its prayalnArtfwJy&Jmtm and eternal owing TO its being parties* like dhdiU, 
UpalahdM-iama is where it it urged that, when by a terrible storm a tree 
is broken, there is sound w hich tft not the result of any human effort (pflmvtfjufafd- 
rfyotafra)* and yet it is non-eternal j igmm + lightning it not the result of human 
effort, still it is non-qtemal. 'Hie answer is that the concomitance ia- between 
pTayatnJnmriyakaiva and non-eternality and not between non-el erfiatity and 
prayaln&nlarlyakaira; w that all that it produced by human effort is nofl- 
cfernai, but not vice-vena, 1 1 should also be noted that by 

emphasis is laid on the fact that all things that poisess this character art pro¬ 
duced. A mfya^ia-mu is on objection, where it a urgrdp for example, lh*t+ 
if on account of the similarity of sound to a jug. ihe former if nou-eternni. 
then, since in some way of other all things in the world must have some simi¬ 
larity to A jug, ill thing! must be non-eternal, Tlw rafya-Kamu objection runs 
at follows; J* non'Ctcmality in sound non-ciema! or eternal? If the latter , th en 
in order that an eternal quality may abide in it* sound itself muni ^ 

[f the former, then on some occasions be least sound must bo eternal. 

The k&yti-iBma objection suggests rhat proyfttftdtitJiFf^^k^wa leads to pro- 
dticriori in two ways, either by bringing into existence ihll which was 
non-ex istml, or by remaving the veil from someihiiur which was in a veiled 
condition; and it remains undecided what sort of pFayntn^ntiiFfyakatTa nppliel 
to itibdd. 

The f lbo^ interpretation* all based on JayooliTs iVyJjfl-mafrjflrT, 
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were known to Caraka* it is unlikely that lie should have passed 
them over without referring to them. 

An example {drsfanta) is that on which the common folk and 
the learned are of the same; opinion, since examples involve facts 
which are perceived by all and known to all* e,g + the fire is hot* 
water is liquid, the earth is firm. A siddhanta, or conclusion, is 
that to which one could arrive after a searching enquiry' and 
demonstration by proper reasons, This siddhmtUt is of four kinds, 
viz* (1) sarva-iantra-siddhSnta , or conclusions accepted by all* e.g, 
"There are causes of diseases; there arc diseases; curable ones 
can be cured”; (2) prafi-tantra-mldhanta conclusions which are 
not accepted by all* hut are limited to particular hooks or persons: 
e + g« some say that there arc eight rasas, others say that there are 
six; some say that there are five senses, others, that there are six; 

(3) tidhikurtinti-iuidhdntd , or conclusions which bring accepted 
or proved, other conclusions abo become proved or accepted: 
e h g, if it is proved that emancipated souls dp not reap the fruits 
of karma, as they are without any desire* then the doctrine of die 
suffering of the fruits of karma , emancipation* the existence of 
soul and existence after death will have to be considered as refuted; 

(4) ahhyupagama-siddlidnta, or conclusions which are accepted 
only for the sake of an argument, and which are*neither examined 
critically nor considered as proved 1 . 

Sa&da is a collection of letters which may be of four kinds, vis. 
(i) drstdrffta — of experienced purport (e,g. “The dofas lose their 
equilibrium through three causes'*}; (a) adnffirtfui —of unper- 
ceivable purport (e + g, M There is after-life; there is emancipation ”) ; 
(3} satya, or truth, that which tallies with facta (e.g. 11 There h 
Ay ur-veda; there are means for curing curable diseases pp ); (4) anrfa, 
the opposite of truth* untruth-. Sarnfaya, or doubt, occurs with 
reference to things about which no certainty is attained. Thus 
those who are unhealthy and inactive die soon* whereas those who 
arc healthy and active live a long life. So there ie a doubt whether 
in this world death happens timely or untimely. Prayojana, or the 
otupcr_gf action, is that for which anything is begun. Thus oue 
may think that, if there is untimely death* I shall form healthy 
habits and leave off unhealthy habits* so that untimely death may 

* M there xiddhdBtaf occur ynder the lame runner la the Nytiya-rBira, 
t. l- sS, 35, J(, 

1 The first two cfiviiiona, drff&rtha imd occur tn the Nyayu-iQtra, 

1* I. S, ta dvividhti dnfdd?} /drf/ru Wat, 1 
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not touch me 1 . Sa-vyMicdra means variability, c.g, "This may 
or may not be a medicine for this disease 3 / 11 Jijnasa means ex¬ 
perimenting; a medicine is to be advised after proper experiments 
(jijndsa). Vyavasaya means decision e,g. "This is a 

disease due lo predominance of v&yu\ this is the medicine for this 
disease. 11 Artha-prapti is the same as the well-known arthapatti, or 
implication, when on making a statement, some other thing which 
was not said becomes also stated; it is a case of implication p e.g* 
the statement, l+ This disease cannot be cured by allowing the 
patient to take his normal food and drink/ 1 implies that it can be 
cured by fasting, or, if it is said, "He should not eat during the 
day /’this means that“He shun Id eat du ri ng the night 1 / 1 Sambhav# 
is the source from which anything springs, e,g. the six tHiatus may 
be considered as the sambkatm of the foetus; wrong diet, of disease; 
and right course of treatment, of health. 

Ariuyojya means a faulty answer which omits such details as 
should have been given in the answer* e.g. "This disease can be 
cured by purificatory action "; such an answer is faulty, as it does 
not state whether the purification should be made by vomiting 
or purging. Anattuy&jya is what is different from Qtiuyojya, 
Anuyoga is a question put by □ learned man in a discussion as an 
enquiry about the reason for a thesis put forward by a learned 
colleague: e.g.a learned man says," Parana is eternal," and another 
learned man asks, "Whit is the reason ? ” Such a question is called 
amtyog&. A counter-question* such as "What is the reason for 
your asking such a question? pp is called praty+anuyoga* 

Vakya-dofa, or faulty statement, is of five kinds* viz, nyHna, 
adhika, amirthaka, aparthaka and t iruddha. NyQna, or the fault 
of omission, is that in which any of the five propositions necessary 
for a syllogism b omitted. It may also be applied to those cases in 
which* when a statement has to be supported by a number of 

1 PraycfiMa, which means pleasure and pain,, » referred: 10 in the Nydya- 
I. 1. i. Though it is nowhere critka% examined, It is explained by 
V&r*ytyana AS That which uoads men to action (your prapuktafr pravartat*}* 
L'ddjotaLira captains it as the rnlizatinR of pleasure and the (fdr of pain l sufckci- 
pTfipti-cfehhha-Jhini). ^ ^ 

1 gmnAaifijhi^ Ny^ya-sUtra.i.a.^. E.|p <p sound is eternal “ 

because it fa untouchable !■ hut untmichabiliry does not lead to eiernstity, since 
The touchable atoms are ctemaJ, whereas untouchable thoughts are shoff- 
imd. 

1 C akrapJLni says that Caraku does not think that tirtk®-prdpti is a separate 
pramdJ^s- according to him it is a cmc of inference, and hence ii not included 
in the yi; of pram$wun„ * 
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reasons, only one is offered and other? are omitted, materially 
affecting the strength of the support of the original statement. Thus 
several reason? are given in support of die Mentality of purufa, 
viz. beginninglc&sness, not being the product of any effort, un¬ 
changeableness, etc. Proposing to give all these reasons, and giving 
only one, is an instance of ttyUtta. Adhika is where, when Ayur¬ 
veda is being discussed, the opponent makes irrelevant references 
to learned works on politics or the art of government. It may a bo 
mean cases where words or statements are needlessly repeated. 
*Such a repetitinn is of two kinds, verbal repetition and sense 
repetition. Verbal repetition is the repetition of the same word, 
while the other is the repetition of the sense only, though different 
words may be used. Anarthaka and aparlhaka mean the use of 
meaningless and unconnected words or expressions. Viruddha, or 
contrary statement, means the making of a statement contrary* 
to the example (drifanta-riruddlia) or the accepted conclusion 
(siddhiintu), c.g. cold water is hot, for so is fever; or when a 
medical man {ttaidya) says that medicine does not cure diseases. 

Samaya-viTuddha is the making of any statement against the 
accepted conclusions of any particular iSstra. Thus, for example, 
if a Mimimsaka says that animals should not be sacrificed, it will 
be against his accepted doctrine that animals should be sacrificed. 
Or, if in any system of philosophy treating of emancipation [titoksa- 
stiitm) it be said that injury to living beings is good, then this is 
against the accepted tenet of that iartra, l^dkyn-pmsattisd is rhat 
kind of statement in w hich the faults mentioned above in vahya- 
dofa do not occur. 

Chain means a rejoinder in which the statement of the opponent 
is wilfully misinterpreted. It is of two kinds, vak-chata and i&manye- 
chala. The word nova means “nine" as well as “new," and if, 
when one says about one’s opponent, "This physician is ruit-a' 
toatra" (has newly Icamt his texts), and the opponent replies, 

“ 1 have not nine text-books, I have one text," the other person 
objects, “I do not say you have nine texts, E say that you are 
natfAU’ra^a-tantra'' (have newly learnt the texts), nacSbhyasta - 
tantra might also mean *' read nine times and then the opponent 
might well say, " I have several times read the texts, and not nine 
times, as you say.” This is an example of tak-chala. 

Again, when a physician says “Medicine cures diseases,” the 
opponent may take the most general characteristics of die terms 
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and say that the above Statement cornea to this, that an extent 
entity cures another existent entity:; and, if this is so + then, since 
bronchitis exists (tan kumh) and consumption exists (jo/i kfayak)* 
bronchitis| being an existent entity, must cure another existent 
entity T consumption. This ifi called samfinya-chala x . 

Fallacies {a*hetu) are of three kinds, prakarann-sanui K uirfiiayn - 
s&rna and varnya-sama 1 . Pmkarana-$dma is where that which 

1 Cltftfa i* Trebled in she jfy&yp-t&tra «*£% an the same Lines U here. 
Thus the d eljnilum of fhita there { \ m ydya-iHtra A i, 2. 10} ii mttittittigh&O 'ilha- 
vitutlpapatmtlya chalnm {to attack onc T * speech by til wilful misinterpretation 
of it ii thahi?. This Is divided into three el 4 i« 3 f «J k-d*nlii k ulmdnyn-chala and 
ufHicdra^chafa; of these mik-chata is ossactly the same 11 in C<irtthi ■ 1 4 tftfti fd, 
and §4 also the jftndnyaMrAahr (befittUfc n Brahmin is well-reedi i±l <n:riplure4* 
a vnttya (outcast Brahmin) if also well-read, because he also Is a Brahman in 
Some sense). UpiurJfra - chain , which. however, re«mb!cs cAWAd/tf, La not men- 
fioned in the Curaka-m^ihild. In definition in the Nyfiya*iQmt k l.Z. 14,11dAorowJ- 
vikalpji- ttirdrft uptudfa-tJui/am (to make one's 1 ^ce¬ 

ment impossible by faking tt in one ijerrtt. *ay the primary* when the secondary 
one was m ten ded), Thus, tf it is said, "This porter is tin tu/ 1 it tuny be objected 
that the potter, being a nun, cannot at the saJtlfl rime be an GauEanui. 
however, tentatively raises the objection Thai chain* should be regarded OS three 
in number and not two, taking ttpatdra-r hula within Thia 

means a criticism in view of Camka's tlisHostirti of edwifo into two chases. kor 
ChLiiam-t if flies that* if on account of some similateiry upafilni-rhuli should be 
included within * drndaya^hula , ,md rhatm ehouEJ k taunted as being of two 
kinds instead of three* then for the very seme raion cf similarity chalai may 
as well he regarded as being of one kind instead of two. So. itl view of the fl peafic 
dilfeimcrs That exist between the £hnhtj r they should be regarded as being of 
three kinds- 

1 .Vydyrt-iSrro* I. 1. 4, desert hes the fallado {krtu^bktha) ia of fire kinds. 

viruddhtx, pr\ihari\n>i-uTTna t iddky^tcma and hMdiUm- 
Sa ^yahhic~i f ii h*tn is that which btt no invariable cc ocamitanCc w ith I he 
prohandiivrl. c.g. sound It eternal because it is untouchable, and that which is 
touchable ii non-etemd. Tike s jug, But unrouchahility has no invariable 
concomitance with eternal itr; for an atom is touchable and at the same time 
eternal P and thoughts (iurfitftt) are untouchable and at the same time non-eEermd. 

PiVui/dA* hrtu is where the reason (h*tn) demolishes the very Theory 
On which it* security depends, e.g. this changeable world (tf^iruj disappears 
{ty&kltr ippLnVi). because it is non-eternal ; but* though it 

disappears (oprto >ih yet pt e*iu* (tf/lt), beatUfc it is not destructible (cfrAii-J- 
Sow n thing which is non-ei ct nal cannot but be destructible- 
tteitruCEibility ttnd eternal i[y cannot abide together. 

fVabirirau.jdiffii ti where tw<i opposite hrfui exist in a ihifig, *0 that 
nothing can be affirmed by either of them- Thus Pt may I'm argued with as tstuch 
force that "*sound is eternal., because it has in it the qualities nf eternal things, 1 
as that ,J kound ia nan-eternal. bcCHUse it ha* in it the qualities of ntm-Cttffl*) 
thmgv + ; *d no condusion can he drawn from either of those htm^g-vr' 

Sddkya .sj^j- is where the httu itself remains to be proved. "JTnJi In ibe 
argumem* 1L shadow ia a lubstaltOc hocauie It tnavet," the mo^wbility of ihadcwra 
it a doubtful point and is itself in need of proof D oca j shadow more like 
a man H nr is it that because the coming entity moves shat at different places the 
light ia veiled and this gives rise to the formation of ahldoWi at different piacei i 
ii where the Ar/uf in the case of the accepted Ctggpk and ihe 
case t^ be proved vary, bccifuSc in the Eatter case the Arfa ia not properly a 
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19 given as the keiu remains id be proved. Thus, when it is said 
that* since the self is different from the body, it is eternal, and 
because the body is unconscious it is nun-eternal, it may be urged 
(as by the Carvaka school of philosophers) that both the points, 
viz. that the self h different from the body and that the body is 
not endowed with consciousness, which are offered as the hetu f 
are themselves to be proved; for according to die Carvakos the 
body is endowed with consciousness and is non-eternal. A re¬ 
ference to the footnote below shows that this pfak&rana+sama is 
different from the prakarana-samd of the Xyaya-mffa . Samsaya- 
smrni is that in which that which is the cause of doubt is offered 
as the httu for a particular conclusion, e.g. This person quotes a 
passage from Ayur-vcda—is he or is he not a physician? Even a 
man who U not a physician might have heard a passage somewhere 
and quoted it. Now, therefore, quoting a passage from Ayur-veda 
leaves us in doubt as to the man's being a physician or mu If 
this itself is offered as the htfti for a particular conclusion and if 
it is said ,** He is a physician because he has quoted a passage from 
Ayur-veda," it becomes a case of tamiaya-sama . Gautama speaks 
of semiaya-fama as an instance of ' jati; but the former is a case 
where a doubt is not removed because of the fact that the thing 
about which anything is affirmed p^jsseascs two opposite qualities 
so that no affirmation can be made on the strength of any of these 
characteristics. Here, however, samsaya-sama is used ill the Sense 
that what b itself doubtful is adduced as the reason for a 
particular conclusion * 

Var^ya-stma is where an affirmation is made about a thing 
on the strength of another affirmation which ifsel! remains to 
be proved and is hence in the same condition os the previous 
affirmation, c.g. ll Bnddhi is non-etemab like stumd, as it is un¬ 
touchable, like the biter," But the mm-ctemalitv of sound stands 
as much in need of proof os that of baddhi w anti ihe former affirma¬ 
tion cannot b* made on the basis of the latter. This fallacy is 

and 1 Jrfhya f *bi m two nwmrtisi uni ire liierc/ure 

not nrmtiufcfit: but in ebe former cue they ar c concormunt and afemiliiianiift, 
e,g, loimd it tfcnuJ* bcauu it b manifested, like wtuur. owing to a pimwUt 
contact, like being mtmfMted by rbe contact of a itidt end a drum, pm 

eh colour it Jiiiuuffi i*ii hy the coniaet of light with a thing. bet the ilmilirtn 
ffli.lt' for, while colour ii miiniEeftcd timuEtan rous I y with the fEimiCI of light and 
the thicigi. pound b heard at a moment difTctmt from that il which* set oil 
contact of the staik smd itae drum take* place. * 
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eimibr W t ht-jati called sadhyv-sama and the fallacy tadhya-tama 
of Gautama already described in the footnotes to page 386. 

Ama-kafo is that in which that which should be said first is 
said later. e.g. the thesis, or pratijna , should be stated first and the 
conclusion,or rtigamatta, last; ifinsu-ad the nigamwsa is stated fust 
and the pratij&i after, then we have the fault of kmtita. 

L'p&tombha (criticism) is the finding fault with the hetw, also 
called a-hetUy as described above, ot heiv-abhasas. PtmhSra (reply) 
means the reply given to the objections pointed out by an opponent \ 
e.g. the self is eternal, since so long as it remains in the body it shows 
signs of life, and, when it is away, though the body still remains 
the same, yet there is no sign of life; therefore the self is different 
from the body and is eternal. Pratijnd-hani (to give up one's 
thesis) is where, being cornered by the opponent, one is forced to 
give up one’s original thesis. Thus one may start with the thesis 
that parusa is eternal, but, being cornered, one may give it up and 
say that pumsa is not eternal. Abhyanujiia (to bring a counter- 
cbarge) is that in which a disputant, instead of refuting the charge 
brought against him by his opponent, charges his opponent with 
the same defects 1 . Hetv-imtara (dodging with a wrong reason) is 
where, when the cause of some root fact {prakrti) is ashed, the 
reply refers to the cause of the modifications or manifestations 
(vtkrti) of that root fact 1 , Arthontora (wrong answer) is where, 
when the definition of one thing (e.g. fever) is asked, a definition 
of another thing (e.g. diabetes) is given 5 . Sigrahg-Uhdna is where, 
in a learned assembly, a statement, though thrice repeated, is not 
understood by the opponent. Caraka counts among the nigraha- 
itlianas many of the cases which have already been enumerated 
and described. 1 hus he counts pratijtia-fiam , uhhyanujfia. kalatltu, 
a-hetu, nyGna, atirikta, vyartha, aparthaka, punar-ukta, vintddha, 
hziv-antar&i arthantara * t 

l y COETW P tJ nd* to MtiliSmijihl of the V I. 45, 

In v, 2* wi hear of a htrv^miuTu, but th at aectm to be 

jtlcrtTU from th(i. The sjgmfirancc of hrrv-tintura, u il aiandi ihcre, may be 
Unrated u follows, An adherent of SBrfdthya sjiyi that iD thii world of things 
y J Ith0t because All then* arc limited And whatever il 

umited as derived from one root cause. This may be refuted by po£*£?3fout tiwf 
Ij^** *** ™^!}¥ ihioRi which are derived from more than one root otti*£ + 

*° Uua the Mrrikhyq adherent replitl ikt only tho« which are ai^duled with 
pleasure and pern and Mftioninte are TO be regarded m proceeding from one 
i bul t ™ 115 Addition which wat not contained in the original thesis. 

1 E ® atao men tinned in the Nytiya-tOtTOt v. 2, 7. 

. rr? mentioned in the NySyn-rUtra, ?.2.t r m the following: 

pr* pr*trji&nt£iTii t prntijntS-rfrodha I pmiijnJ~utmyiha r hffr^ntata. 
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After this Caraka further describes the ten categories, a know¬ 
ledge of which he thinks U very necessary for a mastery of the 
subject-matter of Ayur-veda. These are karana (the agent or the 
mover) t karana (the instrument necessary for an agent to bring 
about an effort), kSfya-yoni (the material cause by the modification 
of which effects are produced), karya (that for the production of 
which the moi T er makes his effort), karya-phata (that for which a 
particular effect U intended by the agent), amtbandha (the good 
or bad result which attaches itself to the doer after the produc¬ 
tion of the effect), dda (place), hah (the seasons, days, etc.}* 
prazjtti (the effort and the action needed for die production 
of the effect) and upaya (the passivity and special aptitude 
of the agent, the instalment and the material cause which can 
make the effect possible). The physician is the cause (kfirana) t 
the medicines the instruments (karana); the want of equilibrium 
of the Mat its the kfirya-ymi ; the restoration of the equilibrium 
of the Mat us the karya \ the happy state of body and mind 
the karya-phah ; length of life, amdmndha ; the place and the 
diseased person, dda\ the year and the condition of die diseased 
person, kala~ the efforts of the physician, pratjtfi; the qualifi¬ 
cations of the physician, die qualities of the medicine* etc.* 
upaya r 

It may be pointed out in this connection that the Uttara-tmtra 
of Suj^ruta abo mentions thirty-two technical terms helpful to 
physicians in refuting the statements of hostile critics and in estab¬ 
lishing their own points, which are called tantra-yukti 1 . These are 
said to be adhikarana, yaga y padartlm f ketv-artha y uddsh, nirdt£a y 
upadeia, apadeia 9 pradth, atideia, apm)arja y t akya-&$Q f arihapatti f 
viparyaya, prasMga t tkaata, anekdnta, ptirza-pak$a t nirtmya, ana- 
mala, vidhana^ anagatav€k$Qna y atihrantavekfana , samlaya^ vya~ 
khyana, sva-samjna , nirraeana , nidariana , niyoga, samtuaaya , vikafpa 
and But these technical terms are marine for die interpre¬ 

tation of textual topics, like the maxims of MfmiipsS, and are not 
points of dispute or logical categories. It is said that these maxims 
djp sun to a group of lotuses, or like a bmp to a house* 

awtMnlara, mntHhaka y vzi} full firihu, apdrthakn, nfirttpUl-kdta, nySm h adkikti, 
pamrukaj, anmtubhO^ana^ a/ridnir, aprtaihlifi, vikjrpG t matanigM, paryanvy*dya~ 
p?k}?na r mraMUpyyfimiyo$£t ¥ £ip&-ritfdhdnla r Jiete^ifhhfisa. .Many of cht*e 3 henyever, 
jire not irrenriontd by C&Fikfl. 

1 ausd'VSdi-prayuktfi nfitrr I’dfyfindm pratiftdkpn#fp apt ca 

kriyate tanlra-yukriiiih. Su£ruia~saipMta, Utturd-tanirti, 6 5. 5. 
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for the Summation or the expression of the subject of discourse 1 . 
I his remark very much resembles the remark of Vatsyflynnn that 
amfArfjAt (logic) is like a light to all sciences (prodlpah tarva-vi- 
dyonam). But the difference between tantra-yukti and anvikstki is 
thus, that, while the former refers to the laws of thought, the latter 
re ers to tCL-hnical modes of expression in medical science in 
general and in the Sidmin-samhitd in particular. They therefore 
refer to the ways of deducing the inner meaning nr intention of 
the medical texts from their abbreviated forms of expression Thm 
when one reads in the text, "about rasa or do^ and nothing else 
J ?“ d ' understands that this style of expression signifies diat 
It IS an fiilhtkarana (topic of discourse) and that something is going 
to be related about rasa or though it is not explicitly so stated. 
V! mv Ihe maxim (tantra-yuhti) of yoga means that the verb at a 
is!ant part of the sentence may be joined with its relevant case 
m .inotiLr part of the sentence 2 , llie maxim of padirtha means 
that, when a word having two or more senses is used, then that 
meaning alone has to be accepted which suits the previous and 
tie ater contexts. Thus, when it is said in a medical text that we 
shall now describe the origin of the Veda, then only W-vtdi is 
to be meant and not Rg, Yajus or Atharva. The maxim of ketr-mtha 
illustrates the condition of invisible things by visible and known 
examples. Thus it is said that, just as a muddy ball becomes dis¬ 
solved and sticky through water, so do milk and other drugs dissolve 
a 01 by their application. The maxim of vddeia is the method of 
n - louc hing a subject without going into details. Thus, when 
one says “disease” (lafya), it means both internal and external 
diseases without any kind of specification. The maxim ofmrdefa 
? “ e meth ° d of describing a thing in detail. The maxim of upattda 
's the method of giving a general instruction. Thus it b said that 
one sioulJ not sit up at night nor sleep during the dav. This is, 
however, only a general instruction which has its exceptions. The 


yathiSinhu'a-i:ana7y Srk(ih praitfpo ■cthwm w yatkH 
prmKHfrympa pr&kaiJrthtit tatha Hintrasya yuklayah, 

i , -j. - Suhvla-uajihiUL Uttrifii ^arriro Jir. ^ 

,TJT -hiwrJhhayX- rphn^pipp^idh 

Sdhaip bnlubhy Jm to ia- ( /rrW4ru hitSya trip;am gala-gunda-rogt. 

d«acti JitohSrfJ^fTS!i » "t” b 'J**?T 1 «*«<■>. »nd this hoiled 
ward h hS^i}?A r Bul ^ CWOrd t ,Vtt i* ,n ,hc first line and the 

W«d* wxj be ' ,r “ ,|wt ths * ,wo 
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maxim of apadeia is the method of showing the reasons of things. 
Thus it is said that phlegm (slesman) increases through the taking 
of sweet things {rmidhurena sksma T bhward/iatr), The maxim of 
pmdeia is the analogy by which a present difficulty is solved 
in tile way in which a past difficulty was solved ( prakrfmya 
atikrdntcna fddJmnam pradeiah). Thus it may be said that, since 
this has cured Devadatta in this way in the past, it would also cure 
Yajhadatta in a similar way now. The maxim of atidesa is that of 
anticipating a future event from a present indication or prognosti¬ 
cation. Thus from die fact of die increase of uprising wind in a 
man's system it may be predicted that he will have a specific 
bowel-disease (uiMi), The maxim of apm&rja consists in 
allowing exceptions to general directions (e.g, cases of poisoning 
should not be fomented, except in the case of poisoning through 
the bites of insects). The maxim of takya-se$a consists in supplying 
an idea suggested by the context, but not expressly mentioned. 
Thus when it is said "of die head* hands, feet, sides, back, belly, 
heart/* it is the whole man that is to be understood though it b 
not expressly stated in the context. That which is understood, by 
implication, though not directly mentioned, is called the maxim of 
(tfihapatti. Thus, when a man says 11 1 shall eat rice,” it is under¬ 
stood that he is not thirsty, but hungry. The maxim of viparyaya 
is that by virtue of which from a positive or a negative assertion its 
contrary is asserted also p e.g. when it is said that those who are lean, 
weak and of fearful temperament are difficult to be cured. The 
maxim of prmanga is that by virtue of w r hich allusion is made to 
things repeatedly described in another chapter. r Hie maxim of 
ekfint® allows of affirming a specific action of things unexception- 
ably (c + g. maduna frail induces vomiting, Le. under all circum¬ 
stances). The maxim of anekanta is that by virtue of which one 
understands that different opinions prevail on a particular subject. 
Thus some teachers think that substances arc the most important, 
while others think that rasa is so; others* again, think that the 
inner essence (ttfiya) Is the most important, while still others think 
it®*hemieal action through digestion ( ripaka) is so. The maxims 
of pUrva-pakfa and tittora-paksa allow of discussing a matter in the 
form of question and answer. The maxim of anumata is that by 
virtue of which it is to be understood that, when the opinion of 
other authorities is referred to and not contradicted, it is signified 
that it is approved. The maxim of vtuViana i$ that by virtue of 
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which one understands that, when certain descriptions follow 
certain mu me rations, the former arc to be taken in the order in 
which the latter are related, Fhe maxim of un&gatBvekj&na it I lows 
of leaving certain things for future description and elaboration, 
and vtikmntawksQna permits alluding to things described before 
(e.g, it is said in the &hka-sthaaa that this matter will be de¬ 
scribed in the Cikitsd chapter; and about another matter it may 
be said in die OJ&U& chapter that it ha£ been described in the 
Shkti-sthana), The maxim of mmhiya allows a way of statement 
u hich may create doubt and confusion in the mind of the reader. 
The method of elaborate description is called vyahkyana, The 
method of using words in □ sense different from what they have in 
udwr literatures is called sva-samjna ^ he* technical use (c,g. withttmi 
in Ayurveda means honey and clarified butter), A definition h 
called mrvaamtt* The maxim of niJariana allows of describing 
anything after the analogy of other things, Thus it may be said 
that, just as fire in a room grows bigger and bigger with wind. 
$o does a boil grow with vaia f pitta and htipha* Niyogu means a 
direction (c\g. only what is good to the system is to be taken 11 ). 
Samutfaya means the taking of two or more things together as 
having equal value* \ ikalpa is the method of giving alternative 
or optional directions* Chya 13 the maxim by which things which 
are apparent from the context can be understood* 

It is easy to see that of these thirty-two maxims some arc wavs 
0 interpreting ideas, others are ways of interpreting the arrange¬ 
ment and manner of textual words and their connections, while 
1; irre are others which are bin descriptions of specific peculiarities 
r> sty e, I tie redactor (Xigaijuna) says that he has collected all 
these maxims as general principles of textual understanding, and 
ic ca s them ^bdit-nyayaitha i i.e. the meaning of the maxims of 
verbal Interpretation. 


Did Logic Originate in the Discussions 
of Ayur-veda Physicians? 

I 3 r Nlahamahopadhyiya Satis 11 Chandra Vidyabhusan in his 
History of Indian Tragic supposes without adducing any reason, that 
t ie LfiTaka-samkita gives a summary of the principal doctrines of 
ivnvfk^tkl, possibly as propounded by McdhatitJii Gautama, He 
wither says that the doctrines of Anviksiki evidently did not con- 
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stitute a part of the original Ayur-veda of Pumnrasu A trey* , and 
that these doctrines seem to have been Incorporated into the 
Gmoka-mmhitd by the redactor Canvka n in whose time they were 
widely known and studied# Dr Vidyahhu san's theory' is that both 
Caraka and Aksapdda borrowed the Nyaya doctrines from Medha- 
tithi Gautama, but, while Caraka accepted them in their crude 
forms, AksapiSda pruned them thoroughly before they were assimi¬ 
lated in the NySya-sUttd 1 * 

But Dr Vidyiibhusan + s MedhSJtithi Gautama is more or less a 
mythical person, and there is no proof that he ever wrote anything, 
or that Caraka borrowed anything from a Medha tithi Gautama, 
or that the Nyiya doctrines found in the Caroka-mfnhita were not 
contained in the original treatise of Agnive£a t now lest. Dr \ldya- 
bhusan refers to the evidence of a number of works, such as the 
Kmumanjalif Xtrifadha^carita and Xynya-sQira-vrtii , which refer 
to Gautama as being the founder of AnviksikL But none of these 
au thorities are earlier than the tenth century# He refers also to the 
authority' of the Padma-purana^ Skanda-purana and Gmdhmw- 
ttmtra t none of which can be regarded ns a work of any considerable 
antiquity, Vatsyayana himself refers to Aksapada as the person to 
whom Nyaya {die science of Logic) revealed itself 1 . Uddyotakara 
also refers to Ak^apada as the utterer of the NySya-i&stra* and so 
also docs Vlcaspftti*, There is therefore absolutely no reason why 
the original authorship of Nylyashould he attributed to a Gautama, 
against Aksapada, on evidence which cannot be traced to any 
period earlier than the tenth century and which is collected from 
Purapa sources directly contradicted by the earliest Nyiya au¬ 
thorities. The A yaya-iastra+ therefore, cannot be traced on the 
evidence of the earliest Nyiya authorities to any earlier Gautama; 
for ( had this been so, it would certainly have been mentioned 

1 Hii Uny of Indian Logit i pp. 25 and ib* by Mahamsh^ftdhyay* Satish 
Chandni Vidviibhinan. Cafcutta University, I«?2T. 

i Yo 'kfaprfdam pmtyt&hdd vodtfttiw turnip 

tatya VAiryd^xna idojf i bh^yc-pUam 

Vdttyfiyama-bh&tfa 1 a. 44, A.is. 400, 

Tn "v iJyrtb'ujE.an’ft translation of it □* "The Nyly* philosophy manifested itself 
fin a regular form) before Ak*splJa” ii EIWUICT. 

* " yad Akjitpddtih prtwflro mumndtff 

iamayU tatnflp UigMo, 

Ny'tyG-virttik* of Uddyotsfeiri (aM- 600), Opening Einrs. 
Qthii bhsgat&i& Akiapadma mhhtyoKi-hrinu iiUU* pm Jtffe. S r \ <i\ '*3 ‘*<zritiku ■- 
pojya-flka of VleaipttL Dr VidyqbhuWs tiuulttwn of the Nydya^mtika 
word idtlra ai "NylyaiUtra in a lyKaJiiric wnJ H is again inexact. 
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by cither Yltsylyana, Uddyotakara or VacaspatL Jayanta also 
attributes ihe elaborate Nyaya work to Aksapada and does not 
seem to know that this elaborate treatise, the Nyaya-sQtra 1 was 
based on the teachings of an earlier authority 1 . If any such 
authorities were known, they would certainly have been men¬ 
tioned for the dignity and the prestige of the Smtru. Gautama is 
an old name, and we find it attached to one of the Rsis of the 
Rg-veda (l 62.7ft. 85 ; iv„ 4); he is mentioned in the Satapatha- 
hrukmana (1.4.1*10; in* 3.4.19, etc.); in the Tmttkfya-prtttUlthhya 
(l* 5), in the Ahjal^yami-irauta-rUtra (i* 3; n+ 6, etc.) and in other 
similar older works; but nowhere is he spoken of as being the 
author of the Nyaya-idstra* Gautama b also mentioned in the 
Mahd-bharala several times, but nowhere is he referred to as the 
author of the Nyaya-iSstra* The passage of the Maha-hfiaratd on 
which Dr Vidyabhusan bases his theory of a Mcdhattthi Gautama 
does not say that Medhitithi was the author of Anvlksikl or Ny 3 ya, 
nor does it say that Medhatithi and Gautama were identical 
persons*. The name Gautama h a patronymic, and the passage of 
the Mahn-hharata referred to by Dr Vidyabhusan clearly means 
that the highly wise Medhatithi of the Gautama race was engaged 
in asceticism. This is corroborated by the fact that the passage of 
Bhasa referred to by Dr Vidyabhusan mentions Medhatithi as a 
teacher of Nyaya-iastra and does not call him Gautama, nor does 
it say that Medhatithi was the originator of Nyaya 5 . Dr Yidya- 
bhusan's theory, therefore, of Medhatithi Gautama being the 
originator of the Nytitya-iastra falls down like a house of cards. His 
identification of Medhatithi Gautama's birthplace as MxthiUi, his 
ascertainment of his date, his identification of Persian references 
to Medhitithi Gautama and his so-stylcd references to Medhatithi 
Gautama in the Anguttara-nikdya and the Brahma-jala-sutta are 
no less fictitious 4 . The Gautama tradition of Nvaya need not be 
followed; hut it may incidentally be mentioned that an Atreya 
Gautama, who is described as being Samhhya {probably in the 
sense of wise, philosopher, or learned), is counted in the list of the 

AkiQpCidtf-prartlict ht tiiato NyOya-pddffp^. ^ 

OptninSf lines of the Nyfiyu-manjari of (AJD. 8fid). 

Mtdh& mMr mntrA-prdjfta Gautamm ittptiri ithilah 
vimriyn tma hJlrna prttxyfih luifuthyfl-iyat&rGmitm, 

*65+45, Yangmjj v(Btkm+ 
.yMthir Nydy i-jiiitram (haring laimt Nytiya-fdstra from MedhStiihi}* 
Bh&sqi y^ratimi]-7iiX{£ikii n Act v,b. M. M. Gtnapati Saitn'a edidofi. 

m^lajy of Jnduin Logic, by Dr Satish Ckandri Vidysbhimn, pp. tj-Xi ■ 
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sages who assembled together to discover the causes and remedies 
of diseases; side by side with this Atreya, another Atreyi is also 
mentioned as bhiksu A trey a*. A number of sages arc mentioned 
in the Carnka-samhita as persons who discussed the problem of 
the rise of diseases and how they could be removed. Among these 
Bharadvaja volunteered to proceed to Indra to leant from him 
the science of healing. Indra instructed him in the subject, being 
learned in the three subjects of the {beta) causes (of diseases), 
knowledge of the (/« igu) signs (of diseases) and the knowledge of 
medicines, Bharadv3ja, having learnt this elaborate science in 
three divisions, repeated it to the sages in exactly the same manner 
in which he learnt it. After this it is said that Punarvasu taught 
Ayur-veda to his six disciples, Agmvesa, Rhela and others, Cakra- 
plni, the commentator, says that Punarvasu was the disciple of 
Bharadvija, and quotes as his authority a statement of Hints. 
But on this point Caraka himself is silent. 

But one thing emerges from this half-mythical account of the 
origin of Ayur-veda, via. that the Ayur-veda was occupied from 
the beginning with the investigation of the nature of causes (hetu) 
and reasons (lingo) for legitimate inferences in connection with 
the enquiry into the causes of diseases and the apprehension of 
signs or indications of the same. In the Sicldna-stliano of Caraka 
eight synonyms for reason (ta-fu) are given, viz. hetu, minitui, 
Hyatana, kartr, ktirana, pratyaya, samutUuhta and nitiSna It ss 
curious enough that the words pratyoya and Syotana are used, 
which are presumably Buddhistic. The word pratyaya, in the 
sense of cause, is hardly found in Indian philosophy, except in 
Buddhism. The use of so many terms to denote cause evidently 
suggests that before Caraka *s redaction there must have been an 
extensive literature which had used these words to denote cause. 
As a matter of fact, the word pratyaya is hardly ever used in 
the Caraka-samhita to signify- cause, though it is counted here as 
one of the synonyms of kefit, or cause. The natural implication of 
this is that the word pralyayu was used for hetu m some earlier 
4rt;rature v from which Caraka collected it; so with other words, 
such, as somutthana. ayatana, which are counted in the list as 
synonyms for hetti, but are not actually used in the body of the 
text. This may lead us to think that the discussion of hetu under 

* jhrtyv Gaatamah iUmkhya!?. In thi* pasfai;c Atlcytl may, tloWtocr, be 
taken aj « man separate from the wi« Gautama. , 
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various names is an old subject in Ayur-veda literature existing 
before Carafes, from which Caraka collected them. 

V^e know that Ajnr-veda was primarily concerned with three 
questions, viz + how diseases originated, how they were known, 
and what were their cures. It was in this connection that die 
principle of causality was first from a practical necessity applied 
in Ayur-veda. Thus* if it i$ known that a person has been exposed 
to sudden cold or has enjoyed a heavy feast, then, since it is known 
that cold leads to fever and over^fceding to in digestion H with the 
very first symptoms of uneasiness one may at once infer that the 
patient is likely to get fever or to have diarrhoea or acute in diges¬ 
tion, Or T if it is known that the patient has a strong diarch tea, 
then it can similarly be inferred that he has eaten indigestible 
articles. Thus the tw r o principal kinds of inference which were of 
practical use to the Ayur-veda physicians tvere inference of the 
occurrence of a disease from a knowledge of the presence of (he 
causes of that disease, i.e, from cause to effect, and inference of die 
specific kinds of unhygienic irregularity from the specific kind of 
disease of the patient, he. from the effect to the cause. The other 
and third kind of inference h that of inference of disease from its 
early prognostications [pQrva^rUpa)* Cakrapani, In commenting on 
the possibility of inference of specific diseases from their early 
specific prognostications, compares it with inference of rain from 
an assemblage of dark clouds or of the future rise of the Krttika 
constellation from the rise of the constellation RohinJ p which 
immediately precedes it. Both these are cases of inference of 
future occurrences of causation or coexistence. The prognostica¬ 
tion may, however, be of the nature of an immediately and in¬ 


variably associated antecedent which may drop altogether when 
the disease shows itself. Thus before a high fever the hair of the 
patient may stand erect^ this standing erect of the hair in a specific 
manner is neither the cause nor is it coexistent with fever, since it 
niay vanish when the fever has actually come. It is, however, so 
invariably associated with a specific kind of fever that the fever 
can be inferred from It 1 * Again, when there is any doubt amofig 
a number of causes as to which may be the real cause of the 
disease, the physician has to employ the method of difference or 

I hfsfi two kinds of ptirva-rUpa m ihtii described hy CribrunAni in his 
Co T r£ tt™-™whif<5> in 7 ' tor ca pfinxt-rapwfl dm-vidham rkam 
IJ " V.■ , f, ^ ' tiAgaim, m ..dtntiyam tu d<$ n - - ia mmEErr Aenri -janvont 

iit'T, it r any-ad etn ynthtfjviirc bAla -/rra dvtin-romti*harjihfi. 
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the method of concomitant variation for its proper ascertainment, 
Thar similar things produce the same kind of effects and opposite 
things produce opposite results are two of the accepted postulates 
of the law of sam any a and triiefe in the Caraka-sam/iita 1 . Now, 
applying these two principles* it is held that in a case of doubt 
as to aiii v kind of irregularity being the cause of any particular 
disease it has to be found out by experiment whether the application 
of the suspected cause (e.g* cold) increases the disease (e.g, fever); 
if it doqs f and if the application of its opposite (e.g. heat) decreases 
the disease* then cold is to bp regarded as the cause of the disease. 
If the application of anv particular kind of dement increases an 
effect (a particular kind of disease) and the application of its 
opposite decreases it s then that particular element may be regarded 
as the cause of that effect, Caraka holds that the three methods „ 
viz. the cause and effect relation (mdarm), the method of invariable 
prognostication (pUrra-rf/pa) and the method of concomitant 
variation {tipasayu T which includes ompalaya also) are to be 
employed either jointly or separately for the ascertainment of 
the nature of diseases which have already occurred or which 
are going to happen in the near future 2 * Caraka thus urges that 
the physician should examine carefully the causes of diseases by 
the application of all these methods, so that they may be ascer¬ 
tained from their visible effects. Ganxka then goes on to give 
examples of a number of diseases and the causes or prognostica¬ 
tions by wfach their nature can be ascertained P He then says that 
a disease which is at first only an effect of some other causes 
may act as a cause of other diseases and may thus be regarded 
both as an effect and as a cause- There is therefore no absolute 
difference between a cause and an effect, and that which is a 
cause may be an effect and that which is an effect may also in 
its turn be a cause. Sometimes a disease may behave as cause 
of another disease and then cease to exist itself, whereas again, 
one disease may exist side by side with another disease which 
it has produced and aggravate its effects. Then, again, a disease 
j^viLise) may produce a disease (effect)* and that effect another 
effect, TItus one cause may produce one effect as well as many 
effects, and one effect may be due to one or to many causes, and 

1 fTarfr^-fcriTi^i^p I. f. 44, 

1 The other two method* of i£nppr$pti need not be difctEsecj in 

this connection. 
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again many causes may jointly produce many effects. Thus* though 
fever, delirium, etc. may all be produced by dryness (rfljba) T yet 
under certain circumstances fever done may be produced by it. 
Again t fever may also be produced by the combination of a number 
of causes which under other circumstances may produce jointly 
a number of diseases. So one entity may be an invariable con¬ 
comitant (lifiga) of one event or of many events, and there may also 
be si number of invariable concomitants of one event. Thus fever 
is the invariable concomitant of hygienic irregularities in general, 
and all fevers have heat as their invariable concomitant. From 
certain kinds of hygienic irregularities fever can be inferred; but 
these can also be associated with a number of other diseases 1 * 
Hence it is evident that the determination of the nature of 
causes and effects and the inference of facts or events of invariable 
concomitance were an indispensable necessity for the Syur-veda 
physicians in connection with the diagnosis of diseases and the 
ascertainment of their causes and cures. It was for this reason 
that Caraka divided inference into three classes t from causes to 
effects, from effects to causes and from the association of other 
kinds of invariable concomitants. The NySya-sUtra of Aksapada 
contains expressions which seem to have been borrowed from 
Nagarjuna’s Madliyamika-k&rikd and from the LaAk^atara-sUtra 
and the regulations of Buddhistic idealism, and hence it is generally 
believed to have been composed in the second or the third century 
A.o. 1 In this fundamental and earliest work of Nytyi philosophy 
inference (anumana) is described as being of three kinds, v s z* from 
cause to effect (pUrvavat) t from effect to cause (iguntfi)* and in¬ 
ference from simi lari ties {samapyato-dr^ta) not comprehended 
under die cause-effect relation, Now it is exactly these three forms 
of inference that are described in the Caraka-$amhita f and, so 
far as is known to the present writer, this is the earliest work 
which describes inference in such a systematic manner, and so it 

1 See Caruku^i&whittf'. IT. ft. az- 27 * 

B H, Ui a The Vsdftjika Fhiloiophy i, p. i6, L. Studi's Ftiaitifia Indiar^t 

S>- 14. Jncobi, article . 5 on'ffy F vpL soptl, p. i5. 

A commentary on Nl£Lfjima« caHea Prumtfpa- 

wdHwmtanii-uimbhdpto-vrtti reproduces Xa^ilgurm'i definition, of the £lfe- 
lgoTK% which dre tlie samp 14 the categoric* enttm*: fitted in the fait of 
Ak&pbdC* Kyfiya~iQtra+ But„ WaQoff points out in him Life of Ndg&rj&M 
fr<m Tibetan and Chime Sourest, it it im po*s iMe fo JU Nagarjurwi*! dutc HCnotty* 
He ituii huve Eh-ed ni any time between the second and the fourth centuries -v.O. 
S-u no fruitful result con be utriitned by i?onmklciitronm of this kind. 
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may naturally be regarded as die source from which Aksapada 
drew his ideas. Now Caraka"s work may be regarded as a revision 
of Agnive£a T 3 work, baaed on Atri's teachings, based on Bhara- 
dvaja’s instructions. Agnjve&i’a work is now Just, and it is not 
known what exactly were the contributions of Camka in his re¬ 
vision of Agmve€a + s work- but, since we find no work of an 
earlier date, Hindu, Buddhist or Jaina, which treats of the logical 
subjects found in the Carnka-samhita f and since these logical 
discussions seem to be inextricably connected with medical dis¬ 
cussions of diagnosis of diseases and the ascertainment of their 
causes, it seems very natural to suppose that Caraka got his materials 
from Agniveia, who probably got them from still earlier sources. 
Incidentally It may be mentioned that Jayanta, in his Nydya* 
manjarh discussing the question of the probable sources from 
which Aksapada drew his materials, suggests that he probably 
elaborated his work from what he may have gathered from some 
other science (imtrUtilartibky&s&t); but it is difficult to say whether 
hy sastrantam Jayanta meant Avur-veda. The Nyaya-siitra, how¬ 
ever, expressly justifies the validity of die Vedas on the analogy 
of the validity of Ayur-veda, which is a part of the Veda® 1 . 

The similarity of the Nyaya-sUtra definition of inference to 
Caraka's definition is also very evident; for while the former begins 
tal-pUrvaka^ tri-vidham (where tat-pilrvakam means pralyuksu- 
pBrvakam), the latter begins pratyafLsa-pfhwaktim tri-vidham tri- 
kalam. llut r while Caraka knows only the three forms, of inference, 
he has no names for these three types such as are supplied by 
Ak^apada, viz. pfirvavat (related to pilrva, the prior, or the cause), 
iejaval (related to iesa\ the later, or the effect) and samanyara-drsfa 
(from observed similarity in the past, present and furore* which k 
also emphasized by Caraka in the same manner)-. From the con- 

* A fanfrJyim?eda-prftm iin> utYif ea fal-prfimtifty'uni tlpin-p rdfrfdjgyd t , 

it. i. tS. 

Jiiyantn enter* into a long ctiKUEdion in his Nyiya-ma^arf t trying to prove 
chut it was through his nmol science that Caimlrti could write hi* work md that 
he neither discortred the science by inductive M^odi iwr derived it frem 
precious tnniltiaim] sources. 

» * v Erajni ujHnxnpa&y aAUtifl hnj*it phnlurn urtA^aiam 

dnfvi J Hj'Ot pjmhpfl pit am ihmva rad^iajc budhdh. 

Caraka-iamhitd, |. ii. 22, 

Y&t&yftyini, in his commentary on the Vy Jvo-j: ii rr L i r iliustmtes pQrvav&l I from 
COU-hc Co clfesrt) 4 a the inference of rain from the fine of clouds. itfWGt (from effect 
to CQi^r) u the inference of imifi in the uplands from the hooding of the river 
Ln the lower regions and tfimfirry ai^dtfpi{ fro m siTpitur hcluvwur) as the irtfe rence 
of the motion of heavenly bodies fitsni their changes of position in the sky at 
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s [derations detailed in the preceding footnote it may well be assumed 
that Ak$apada p s contribution to the definition of inference consists 
in his giving names to the types of floating inference described in 
Ctir&ka-stitti/iita* It is not imp robable th at the A Iydya-sfitf& derived 
its theory of five propositions, and in fact most of the other logical 
doctrines, from Caraka, as there are no earlier works to which these 
can be traced 1 . Caraka's definition of perception as the knowledge 

different But he alio give* another meaning of these three terms pftrvm.ai a 

wfinvit and idm&nyato-dfffa. He mlerpffW pOnxmit here as the bfcrencc of fire 
from smoke "on the analog of put behaviour of aj-praence, 1 ' ief&vot as the 
inference of the fact that sound is quality because it it neither substance nor 
sn-lion, by the method of residues and uhn/mynfu-drita bi the inference 

of the existence of sou! from the exiicencc of desire, which is a quality and u 
requires a fUbituicf in which it would inhere, This is not an inference tram 
aifniuiritv of behaviour, but from the similarity of one thing to another (t^f. 
ihsT of desire to other qualities), to extend the associations qf the Latter 
(inherence in a substance) to the former (desire), i-e. the inference that desire 
must also inhere in a substance. 

In the ewe of the terms pOrrmat and iefarnt, os these two terms could be 
grammatically interpreted in two different waya {with matup suffix in the sense 
of posse^uon and wfi sufik in the sense of similarity of behaviour}, and as the 
words Jflrarand iejq may also be used in two different wap, Vhsdpmi inter¬ 
prets them in two different ways and tries to show that in both these sensei 
ihey tJtn he j Us lifted, ai modes of inference^ Jr Stems obvious that the names 
JtBrtwar.^cflw‘and tGtwrtirryato^dttfa wert given for the first time to ihc threefold 
inference described by Caroka, us this explains the difficulty felt by V|txyftyu» 
m gluing a deJmiie meaning w these terms, as they had no currency cither m 
tradiUona! Or in the contempOnmcou* literature of VAtsriyona, Uddyotakira. 
m his commentary on Vatsya^ua j contributes entirely original views on the 
subject. He takes Ak>apAda's Sutra, of/w tat-piUnwham rri-viiffitim atwmdnmp 
pQrvvjac ctitfiztal iAmunyali}-tttf{ t mi eu, and splits it up into rtf/™ fW^firwMP 
h^-OmftqaB fliUtlrtJiwy and ptovOBac r J?n j I rr > vj ro-dr# t tm tu j by (he first 

tn-uidka he inruns inference from positive instances from negative 

imcant.es and from bo th together {n myjy a-vya sir rib")_ Me pi'fi MD 

possrhje interpretntbnior the terras pQnmat, iejmmt and ttlmdny one 
otwhjch ii that pOrvuvut mean? argument from os use to effect, ifjCTtdf ihat from 
effect to cause and xdmdnyntit-df} J q is the inference an the basis of iditkinv other 
than causer. Th* S&qtkkpa-kdriMd also mentions these kinds of inference. The 
_ Urilhirn.erttt again interpret the threefold character of inferences 
anuman^) in two Wiyij it oayB, firstly, that tri-eidka means that an inference has 
three propositjcms, and^ secondly,, that ir is of three kinds, vie, pRmmwi (from 

c1 *™ 1 t ^ L .^ 00 ^[ n S of the river, to rhe inference of ihe cause, e,g. showers tn 
the Upper region), floral (from purt to whole, tasting a drop of sea-water 
to w Mime, one infers [ hat the w hole sea ift saline), and tdmdnyata^i^la (inference 
from general association, e.g. by seeing lloweritlg mangoes jn one place one 
mlers that mangoes may hove flourished in other places as well). Curiously 
enough the fSVfcp another example of mmdnytilv-rfp'a whichl* 

I'ery different from the examples of sdmdnyaio^dfffn hitherto considered. Thus 
If say* that, when Oftr says, *' It is illuminated outside/' another replies, "The 

moon must We ritco," 

1 For mart or less fanciful reason* Mr Dhrtim sufi^e-n* that the terms 
pflnuvat and kffivat were burrowed in the Ny&ya-i jtftai from the i\nmd^id^if*tra 
and that rhii ffl/rii murt therefore be very old {Prouethr^a uitd TramnctionS of 
e it1 1 Jrienim Gonfttm re, Poona, 1933)+ Thii argument it in valid for more 
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that arises through the contact of the self, the senses, the mind 
and the objects seems very much like an earlier model for Aksa- 
pada’s definition of perception, which adds three more qualih- 
cations to make the meaning more complex and precise*. The idea 
that in the first instance perception is indeterminate {nir-vikalpa 
or a-iyapadeiya) is a later development and can hardly be traced 
in Hindu philosophy earlier than the NySya-mntK The similarity 
of the various categories of v3du,jalpa, vim?, da, chain, jati, nigraka - 
stitanu, etc., as enumerated in Caraka, to those of the NySya- 
sulfti has been duly pointed out in a preceding section. The only 
difference between the two sets of enumeration and their elabora¬ 
tion is that Caraka's treatment, being the earlier one, is less full 
and less complex than that of Aksapada. 

Hie fact that physicians in counsel earnestly discussed to¬ 
gether, in order to arrive at right conclusions regarding both 
the theoretical causes of diseases and their cures and their actual 
practical discernment in individual cases, is abundantly clear from 
even a very superficial study of the Caraka-mmhita, The entire 
w'ork seems to be a collection of discussions of learned physi¬ 
cians with Atri as their chairman. Where differences of opinion 
are great, they are all noted, and Atri’s own opinion on them is 
given, and, where there was more or less unanimity, or where Atri 
himself lectured on specific problems, his own opinion alone is 
given. It is also related how a good and clever physician is to defeat 
hb opponents in dispute, not only in a legitimate and scientific 
wav, but also by sophistic wrangling and unfair logical tricks. It 
was a practical necessity for these physicians to earn their bread 
in the face of strong competition, and it is easy to see how the 
logical tricks of chala, jati and mgroha-itkana developed into a 
regular art of debate, not always for the discovery of truth, but 
also for gaining the victuiy over opponents. We hear of debates, 
discussions or logical disputes in literature much earlier than the* 


than tine reason. Firstly-, granting char thr MlmtSauS-iHira is very old (which 
** doubtful), the fact that lhew two logical icrm* Were borrowed from it don 
r«Mhaw that II must he a very old work: for even a modem work may borrow 
It! tenmnalog} From an older treatise. Secondly, the fact that these three terms 
wtrre tarrotttd from mt\y sources does noi show that the thmrv of tri-vUhn 
anumtiw m the Nydya^atra is cither its own contribution or \-e n old Mr 
DhniTC * arguments as to the Mdfhira^rtti being subsequent to VltrohvuV 
COifunemary are also very weak and do not stand crittekm. 

1 etyapadziyvM 

ytilwtskum pratyukfGm Nydya* Ultra, |, l 4 , * ' 

, u * 9 *^ ™ **“ 'wrd yikx/pa in 11. i. «l 4 m the sense of diction 
iphtda) af superiority and inferiority {uikarja^ptakarja^pa). 
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Caroha-satnhiia-, but nowhere was the acquirement of this art 
deemed so much a practical necessity for earning a living as among 
the medical men. And, since there is no mention of the develop¬ 
ment of this in any other earlier literature, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the art of debate and its other accessories developed 
from early limes in the traditional medical schools, whence they 
are found collected in Caraka’s work. The origin of the logical art 
of debate in the schools of Ayur-yeda is so natural, and the illus¬ 
trations of the modes of dispute and the categories uf the art of 
debate are so often taken from the medical field, that one has little 
reason to suspect that the logical portions of the C(iraka~uwihits 
were collected by Caraka from non-medical literature and grafted 
into his work. 

Ayur-veda Ethics. 

The length of the period of a man's lifetime in this iron age (koli- 
yuga) of ours is normally fixed at one hundred years. But sinful 
actions of great enormity may definitely reduce the normal length 
to any extent, Ordinary vicious actions, however, can reduce the 
length uf life only if the proper physical causes of death, such as 
poisoning, diseases and the like, are present. If these physical 
causes can be warded off, then a man may continue to live until 
the normal length of his life, one hundred years, is reached, when 
the body-machine, being worn out by long work, gradually breaks 
down. Medicines may, however, in the case of those who are not 
cursed by the commission of sins of great enormity, prolong the 
normal length of life. It is here that Caraka and his followers 
differ from all other theories of karma that flourished on the soil of 
India, The theory is not accepted in any Indian system of thought 
except that of Caraka. In spire of the many differences that pre¬ 
vail amongst these theories, they may still be roughly divided into 
four classes. Thus there are, first, the paiirusa-vadins, such as those 
who follow the Yoga-vfisisfka school of thought and are idealists of 
the extreme type, thinking that all our experiences can be controlled 
by a determined effort of the will and that there is no bond^»f 
previous karma, destiny, or fatality which cannot be controlled or 
overcome by it. Human will is all-powerful, and by it we can 
produce any change of any kind i(l the development of our future 
well-being. There is, again, the view that God alone is responsible 
for ajl our actions, and that He makes those whom He wants to 
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raise perform good actions and those whom He wants to take the 
downward path commit sinful deeds. There b also the view that 
Cod rewards or praises tia in accordance with our good or bad deeds, 
and that we alone are responsible for our actions and free to act 
as we choose. There is a further view, elaborately dealt with in 
Putanjali's YQga-$Qtra t that our deeds determine the particular 
nature of our birth, the period of our lifetime and the nature of our 
enjoyments or sufferings. Ordinarily the fruits of the actions of a 
previous birth are reaped in the present birth, and the ripened 
fruits i>f the actions of the present birth determine the nature of the 
future birth T period of life and pleasurable or painful experiences, 
while the fruits of extremely good or bad actions are reaped in this 
life. In none of these theories do we find the sort of common-sense 
eclecticism that we find in Caraka. For here it is only the fruits 
of extremely bad actions that cannot be arrested by the normal 
efforts of good conduct. The fruits of all ordinary actions can be 
arrested by normal physical ways of well-balanced conduct, the 
administration of proper medicines and die like. This implies that 
our ordinary' non-moral actions in. the proper care of health, taking 
proper tonics, medicines and the like, can modify or arrest die 
ordinary course of the fruition of our karma. Thus,, according to 
the effects of my ordinary karma I may have fallen ill; but, if 
I take due care, I may avoid such effects and may still be in good 
health. According to other theories the laws of karma are im¬ 
mutable. Only the fruits of unripe karma can be destroyed by 
true know ledge. The fruits of ripe karma have to be experienced 
in any case, even if true knowledge ls attained. The peculiar 
features of Caraka*a theory consist in this, that he does not intro¬ 
duce this immutability of ripe karmas. The effects of all karmas, 
excepting those which are extremely strong, can be modified by 
an apparendy non-moral course of conduct, involving the ob¬ 
servance of the ordinary daily dudes of life. Ordinarily the law of 
karma implies the theory of a moral government of the universe 
in accordance with the good or bad fruits of one's own karma. 
Wc may be free to act as we choose; but our actions in this life, 
excepting tliose of great enormity p determine the experiences of 
our future lives, and so an action in this life cannot ordinarily be 
expected to ward off any of die evils of this life which one Is 
predestined to undergo in accordance with the karma of a previous 
birdi* Moreover, it is the moral nr immoral aspects of an actiop that 
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determine the actual nature of their good or bad effects* success or 
failure. This implies a disbelief in our power of directly controlling 
our fortunes by our efforts. The theory of karma thus involves a 
belief in the mysterious existence and ripening of the sinful anti 
virtuous elements of our actions* which alone in their course of 
maturity produce effects. If the theory that sins bring their punish¬ 
ment, and virtues produce their beneficial effects* of themselves, 
b accepted, its logical consequences would lead us to deny the 
possibility of mere physical actions modifying the fruition of these 
karmas. So the acceptance of the moral properties of action* leads 
to the denial of their direct physical consequences. If through my 
honest efforts I succeed in attaining a happy state* it is contended 
that my success is not due to iny present efforts, but it was pre¬ 
destined, as a consequence of the good deeds of my previous birth* 
that I should be happy. For, if the fruition wag due to my ordinary 
efforts, then the theory that all happy or unhappy experiences 
arc due to the ripening of the bar mas of the previous births falls 
to the ground. If f on the other hand, ail success or failure is due 
to our proper or improper efforts, then the capacity of sins or 
virtues to produce misery or happiness may naturally be doubted, 
and the cases where even our best efforts are attended with failure 
are not explained. But, if our ordinary' efforts cannot effect any¬ 
thing, and if the modes of our experiences, pleasures and sufferings* 
and the term of out life are already predestined, then none of our 
efforts are of any use in warding off the calamities of lhb life, and 
the purpose of the science of medicine b baffled. In common-sense 
ways of belief one refers to fate^ or f *destiny* 1 only when the 
best efforts fail* and one thinks that, unless there is an absolute 
fatality, properly directed efforts are bound to succeed* Garaka s 
theory seems to embody such a common-sense view, But the 
question arises how* if this b ao T can the immutability of the law 
of karma be preserved? CaraLa thinks that it b only the extremely 
good or bad deeds that have this immutable character* All other 
effects of ordinary actions can be modified or combated by our 
efforts. Virtue and vice arc not vague and mysterious principle 
in Caraka, and die separation that appears elsewhere between the 
moral and the physical rides of aft action b not found in hb 
teaching 1 , 

Up seems to regard the "good/' or the all-round manifold 
f 1 C&Tukd-mrpkildt nr. 3 h aS-jS. 
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utility {hita) of an action, as its ultimate test, What a man has to 
do before acting is carefully to judge and anticipate the utility of 
his action, Le. to judge whether it will be good for him or not; 
if the effects are beneficial for him, he ought to do it, and, if they 
are harmful, he ought not to do it 1 . Our ultimate standard of good 
actions lies in seeking our own good, and to this end the proper 
direction and guidance of our mind and senses are absolutely 
necessary, Caraka applies here also his old principle of the golden 
mean, and says that the proper means of keeping the mind in 
the right path consists in avoiding too much thinking, in not 
thinking of revolting subjects, and in keeping the mind active. 
Thoughts and ideas are the objects of the mind, and one has to 
avoid the atiyuga* mithya-yoga and of all thoughts, as just 

described. " Seif-good/* or atma-hitu* which is Ac end of all our 
actions, is described as not only that which gives us pleasure and 
supplies the material for our comfort, ease of mind and long life, 
but also that which will be beneficial to us in our future life. 
Right conduct {sad-vftta) leads to Ac health and well-being of 
body end mind and secures sense-control (mdriya-vijaya). 

The three springs of action are our desire for self-preservation 
(prawtif£ina) i out desire for the materials of comfort {dhanaifunfi} , 
and our desire for a happy State of existence in the future life 
[parafafoiisftna). We seek our good not only in this life, but also 
in the after-life* and these two kinds of self-good are summed 
up in our threefold desire—for self-preservation* for the objects 
that lead to happiness, and for a blessed after-life. Right con¬ 
duct is not conduct in accordance with Ac injunctions of the 
Vedas, or conduct which leads ultimately to the cessation of all 
sorrows through cessation of all desires or through right know¬ 
ledge and the extinction of false knowledge, but is that which 
leads to the fulfilment of the three ultimate desires. The cause of 
sins is not transgression of Ac injunctions of the scriptures, but 
errors of right judgment or of right thinking ( pTajmiparadha }. 
First and foremost is our desire for life, he. for heal A and pro¬ 
longation of life; for life is the precondition of all other good 
things. Next to our desire for life b our desire for wealth and 
the pursuit of such vocations of life as lead to it. The third is 

1 huddhptl mmyag xto/ft mum* Mmm idam mamdMtam ity m tkfyMrktya k#r- 
fflfjrfiSiyi puivriani^ tttmyak pfotipddfmtna iiy,0^ -kurma-p rritydntifa hits- 
fcr. Cakrupani op Caraka, i. 3 * 17+ i 
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th <5 desire for a blessed after-life. In this connection Caraka intro¬ 
duces a discussion to prove the existence of a future state of 
existence. He says that a wise man should not entertain doubts 
regarding the existence of a future life,, since such doubts might 
hinder the performance of right conduct. The mere fact that we 
cannot experience its existence with mir senses is not a sufficient 
negative proof. For there are few things which can be directly 
experienced by the senses, and there are many which exist, but are 
never experienced by the senses. The very senses with winch we 
experience other things cannot themselves be subject to sense- 
experience 1 . FA r en sensible things cannot be perceived if they are 
too near or too distant if they arc covered, if the senses are 
weak or diseased, if the mind is otherwise engaged, if they are 
mixed up with similar things, if their light U overcome by stronger 
light, or if they are too small 3 , ft is therefore wrong to say that 
what is not perceived by the senses does not exist. If, again, it is 
argued that the foetus must derive its soul from the parents, then 
it may be pointed out that, if the soul of the foetus migrated from 
either of the parents, then, since the soul is without parts, it could 
not have migrated in parts, and such a total migration would mean 
that the parents would be left without any soul and would die. 
As the soul could not migrate from the parents to the child, so 
neither can the mind nor the intellect be said to have so migrated- 
Moreover, if alt life must be derived from the migration of other 
souls, then how can insects come into being, as many do, with¬ 
out parent insects 5 ? Consciousness exists as a separate and be¬ 
ginning! ess entity, and it is not created by anyone else. If, however* 
the supreme soul be regarded as its cause, then in that sense it 
may be conceived as having been produced therefrom*. The 
theory of the after-life consists according to Caraka principally in 
the view that the soul is existent and uncreated, and that it is 
associated with the foetus at a certain stage of its development in 
the womb* He also refers to the evidence of rebirth which we 

\ >'°* r JdraJ indriywii pralyakjam upalttbhyvU ftfm rtVf MWfl tAprotyakj* 
Carsdca F i, ix. 2* 

1 -Jafttn at titi^irinrrikiirfcldiiti-ripTakiirjtiJ Hrvrimdl AflTLipa^FfrfJ- 

tytoumm inmdnfhhiiulrat nhinbhsfvad uti-tmihfmy&e €a pratyyakf&nt- 

pa(nbdhih r Ibid. ii.S. 

1 wiiak&dlttuTfi iathodbbRjy&rttitn gtmtfupitdtlillnihn Cetwujndm 

tntftd-fxlarmr na tidytt* tatm ftf&OT TVfin miSUt-pitroi ft Hum ‘ 

kdraspif or aM err (if. CiVcrtpIi^i pn C‘araka h jj, n T 

1 this point Cjiltnipi^i jjives a diifcrem interpretation in 1+ U- 
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have in the difference of the child from the parents; in the fact 
dial, though other causes are more or less die same, two children 
differ in colour, voice, appearance, intelligence and luck; in 
the fact that some are servants, whereas others are their rich 
masters; in the fact that some are naturally in good health, while 
others arc in bad, or are different in the length of life; from the 
fact that infants know how to cry, suck, smile or fear without any 
previous instruction or experience; that with the same kind of 
efforts two persons reap two different kinds of results; that some 
arc naturally adepts in certain subjects and dull in others ; and 
that there are at least some who remember their past lives ; for 
from these facts the only hypothesis that can be made is that these 
differences are due to the karma of one’s past life, otherw ise called 
diiiva, and that the fruits of the good and bad deeds of this life 
will he reaped in another. It has also been pointed out m a 
previous section that a child does not owe his or her intellectual 
parts to the father or to the mother. These gifts belong to the 
soul of the child, and there is therefore no reason to suppose that 
the son of an intellectually deficient person wrill on that account 
be necessarily dull. 

Camka further urges that the truth of rebirth can be demon¬ 
strated by all possible proofs. He first refers to the verdict of the 
Vedas and of the opinions of philosophers, which are written for 
the good of the people and are in conformity with the views of 
the wise and the virtuous and not in opposition to the opinions 
of the Vedas. Such writings always recommend gifts, penances, 
sacrifices, truthfulness, non-injury to all living beings and sex- 
continence as, leading to heavenly happiness and to liberation 
(jKO&fa). The sages say that liberation,or the cessation of rebirth, 
is only for those who have completely purged off all mental and 
bodily defects. This implies that these sages accepted the theory 
of rebirth as true; and there have been other sages who also have 
distinctly announced the truth of rebirth. Apart from the testi¬ 
mony of the Vedas and of the sages, even perception (pratyaksa) 
also proves the truth nf rebirth. Thus it is seen that children 
"are often ’Very different from their parents, and even from the 
same parents the children bom are often very' different in colour, 
voice, frame of body, mental disposition, intelligence and luck, as 
described above. The natural inference to be based on these data 
directly experienced is that no one can avoid the effects*of the 
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deeds he has performed, and that therefore what was performed 
jo a past birth is indestructible and always follows a man in hb 
present birth as his dmni t or karma w the fruits of which show in 
his present life. Hie deeds of the present birth will again accumu¬ 
late fruits, which will be reaped in the Oest birth- From the present 
fruits of pleasurable or painful experiences their past seeds as past 
karma are inferred, and from the present deeds as seeds their 
future effects as pleasurable or painful experiences in another birth 
are also inferred* Apart from this inference other reasons also 
lead to the same condition* Thus the living foetus is produced by 
the combination of the six elements p to which connection with the 
self from the other world is indispensable; so also fruits can only 
be reaped when die actions have been performed and not if 
they are not performed—there cannot be shoots without seeds. If 
may be noted in this connection that in no other system of Indian 
thought has any attempt been made to prove the theory of rebirth 
as has here been doner A slight attempt wus made in the Nyaya 
system to prove the theory on the ground that the crying, sucking 
and the natural fear of infants implies previous experience. But 
Caraka in a systematic manner takes up many more points and 
appeals to the different logical proofs that may be adduced. Again, 
we find the nature of the fruits of action (karma) discussed in 
the F yUsti-bhmya on the Yoga-ffitra of PatanjalL It is said in the 
yogii-ffitr&i rt. 13, that the karmas of past life determine the par¬ 
ticular birth of the individual in a good or had or poor or rich 
family and the length of life and pleasurable or painful experiences. 
But that physical differences of body, colour, voice, temperament* 
mentaj disposition and special intellectual features are also due 
to the deeds of the past life seems to be a wholly new idea, It is, 
however, interesting to note that, though Caraka attributes die 
divergence of intelligence to deeds of the past life, yet he dues not 
attribute thereto the weakness or the strength of the moral will. 

Laraka further refers to the collective evil effects of the mis¬ 
deeds of people living in a particular locality, which may often 
lead to the outbreak of epidemics. Speaking of the outbreak o£, 
epidemic diseases, he says that they are due to the pollution of 
air and w ater, and to country and climatic revolutions. The pollu¬ 
tion of air consists in its being unnatural for the season, dull and 
motionless, too violent* too dry, loo cold, too warm, stormy, of 
the mfure of whirlwind, too humid, dusty* smoky* impure or of 
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had smell. The pollution of water consists in its being of unnatural 
colour, bad smell, bad taste, containing impurities (when devoid 
of its natural qualities), which are often avoided by water birds, 
and being unpleasant, and having its sources largely dried up. 
The pollution of a particular locality occurs when it is infested 
with lizards, wild animals, mosquitoes, flies, insects, mice, owls, 
predatory' birds or jackals, or when it is full of wild creepers, grass, 
etc., or when there is a failure of crops, the air smoky, etc. 1 he 
pollution of time consists in the happening of unnatural climatic 
conditions. The cause of these epidemic conditions is said to be 
die demerit {adharma) due to the evil deeds of past life, the com¬ 
mission of which is again due to bad deeds of previous life. When the 
chief persons of a country, city or locality transgress the righteous 
course and lead the people in an unrighteous manner, the people 
also in their conduct continue to grow vicious and sinful. And, 
as a result of the misdeeds of the people of the locality, the gods 
forsake that place, there is no proper nun, the air, water and the 
country as a whole become polluted and epidemics break out. 
Thus the misdeeds of a people can, according to Car aka, pollute 
the whole region and ultimately min it. When a country is turned 
by rivil war, then that also U due to the sins of the people, who 
ok inflated with too much greed, anger, pride and ignorance. 
Thus epidemics are caused by the conjoint sins of the people of 
a particular region. But even at the time of the outbreak of such 
epidemics those who have not committed such bad actions as to 
deserve punishment may save themselves by taking proper medi¬ 
cines and by leading a virtuous life. Continuing to establish his 
theory that all climatic and other natural evils arc due to the 
commission of sins or ndhomui, Caraka says that in ancient times 
people were virtuous, of strong and stout physique and extremely 
long-lived, and on account of their virtuous ways of living there 
were no climatic disturbances, no famines, no failure of crops, no 
drought and no pollutions leading to epidemics and diseases. 
But at the close of the satya-yuga, through over-eating some 
^ich men became too fat, and hence they' became easily tired, and 
hence beeline lazy', and on account of laziness they acquired the 
storing habit (usnctiyti), and, through that, the tendency to receive 
things from others (parigmha), and, through that, greed {tabha). 
In the nest, Trtfi, age, from greed there arose malice, from 
malice lying, from lying desire, anger, ctmceit, antipathy, cruelty. 
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violence (abhigh&ta), fear, sorrow and anxiety. Thu & in the Treta age 
dharma diminished by a quarter, and so the earthly production of 
harvest p etc, also diminished by j quarter, and the bodies of living 
beings lost their vitality accordingly; their length of life diminished, 
and diseases began to grow. So in the Dvapara age there wa$ a 
further diminution of the quantities of earthly productions and a 
further weakening of human constitution and shortening of the 
length of life. 

It may be remembered that in Su£nita, m. i, it is said that 
many persons of the medical school of thought had conceived this 
world to have come into being either through time (kola), in the 
natural process by a blind destiny through a mere nature 

(svabhoza), accidental concourse of things (yadrccha) , or through 
evolution (patinar/w) by the will of God; and they called each of 
these alternatives the prakrlt f or the origin of the world 1 . But the 
notion of the Samkhya prakrti holds within it all these concepts, 
and it is therefore more appropriate to admit one prakrti as the 
evolving cause of the world . Gayi, in interpreting this, holds that 
prakrti L& to be regarded as the evolving material cause, whereas 
time* natural process, etc* are to be regarded as instrumental 
causes for the world-manifestation. According to Susruta the 
selves {ksEtfa-jrta) are not in the medical school regarded as all- 
pervasive [a-stirta-gata) w as they arc in the Samkhya system of 
thought. These selves, on account of their virtues or vices, trans¬ 
migrate From one life to another as men or as different animals; for, 
though not all-pervasive, they are eternal and are not destroyed 
by death 4 The selves are not to be regarded as self-revealing, 
as in Samkhya or the Vedanta; but they can be inferred, as 
the substance or entity to which the feelings of pleasure and 
pain belong, and they are always endowed with consciousness, 
though they may not themselves be regarded as of the nature of 
pure consciousness. They arc tctanSomtafy (endowed with eon- 

I hy primary of prah rfj inav hiVt befn due la the idea of an enquiry 

"■S™*® (he source 4 mi origin of [he world. Prakrti literally menm “source" 
or origin. So the rerm was probably used in refetenee to Other specula [ iona 
nrgnrdmpj the origin of the world IH-fore it was technically applied p* a Slrplch^ 
term, '1 he fd«i of n.',rjbh?t'<i r etc. «fin [o have been combined To form 

Samkhya concept of prakrti, and two schools of Slryikhym, ihe 
KapjLfc and the Paiufljuli achftdlm, aro« in Connection. With the depute us to ihe 
lUarEinfl Of the evolution of prakfti accidentally (podirttAd) Or by the will of God- 
no Idea Of prifkfti w*j. reached by combining all the allrmuriyc aourCd of 
uorla-AmnifesEanQn that were current before, and ho they ara all ootiKH^ in 
the notion of prakrti. 
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sciousncss) and not dt-ivariipdJi (of the nature or consciousness). 
They arc extremely subtle or fine (paratrta-silkfina) f and this epithet 
i$ explained by Dalhaija as meaning that the selves are as small 
as atoms, But, being always endowed with consciousness, they can 
also through self-perception {pratyaksa) be perceived as existing. 
The transmigration of these selves is regulated by the merit and 
demerit of their deeds. Dalhana says that through excessive sins 
they arc bom as animals, through an admixture of virtues and sins 
they are bom as men „ and through a preponderance of virtues they 
are bom as gods. But according to Caraka not only is tht nature 
of transmigration controlled by the good or bad deeds of a man, 
but even the productivity of nature, its purity or pollution; and 
the thousand and one things in which nature is helpful or harmful 
to men are determined by good and bad deeds (dharma and 
adharma). Dharma and adharma are therefore regarded as the 
most important factors in determining most of the human con¬ 
ditions of life and world-conditions of environment. Such a view 
is not opposed to the Samkhya theory of world-creation; for there 
also it is held that the evolution of prakrli is determined by die 
good or bad deeds of the selves; but, though implied, vet in no 
Samkhya work is such a dear and specific determination of world- 
conditions and world-evolution through the merit and dement of 
human beings to be found. Freedom of human will b almost 
wholly admitted by Caraka, and. where the fruits of previous 
actions are not of a confirmed character, they can be averted or 
improved by our efforts. Our efforts thus have on the one hand 
acosmical or universal effect, as determining the conditions of the 
development of die material world, and on the other hand they 
determine the fate of the individual. The fruits of our actions 
determine our birth, our experiences and many intellectual gifts; 
but they do not determine the nature of our will or affect Its 
strength of application in particular directions. 


Springs of action in the Cnraka-saiphita. 

The efltef feature of Caraka's springs of action consists in the 
fact that he considers three primary desires as the motive causes 
of all our actions. These are. as has already been said, the desire 
for life, the desire for riches and the desire for future life. In this 
Caraka seems to have a view uniquely different from that of most 
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wf the systems of philosophy, which refer to a number of emotions 
as the root causes prompting us to action. Thus the YatiesiJu 
regards attraction to pleasure arid aversion to pain as the cause of 
all our actions. Pleasure is defined as being a sort of feeling which 
is approved and welcomed and towards which an attraction is 
naturally fett T Pleasures, therefore, when they arise, musi always 
be felt, and there cannot be anything like unfdt pleasures. Apart 
tram sensor ) 1 pleasures, Sri d ham in his Xy^ya-kandalf discusses 
the existence of other kinds of pleasure, due to the remembering 
oi past things, or to calmness and contentednc&s of mind or 
self-knowledge. Pleasures are, however; regarded as the fruits of 
meritorious deeds {dhtfrmQ^ performed before. Pain, the reverse 
nf pleasure, may be defined as an experience from which we are 
repelled and which is the result of past misdeeds. Desire, as the 
wish to have what is uoa trained (uprapta-prartlmnd), may be either 
for the sell (sveirfha) or for others (par&rtha)* Such desires may be 
prompted by any of the following : longing for happiness in heaven 
or on earth (Acmwa), appetites u), longing for the continua¬ 

tion and recurrence of the enjoyment of pleasurable objects, com¬ 
passion for others (kanm&) t disinclination to worldly enjoyment 
(vaiTQgytf) v intention of deceiving others (upadhd), subconscious 
motive Fraiastaplda, however, distinguishes between 

desires tor enjswment and desires for work* But he does not 
include the positive Buddhist virtues of friendship (maitri) and a 
feeling of happiness in the happiness of others (mudita), and he is 
content with only the negative virtue of compassion {h#mnd) + He 
also counts anger, malice, suppressed revengefulness {mama), 
jealousy ol the good qualities of others (aksar/iaj , and envy arising 
from a sense of one’s inferiority 1, (wmirsa). But, in spite of this 
elaborate classification, Prasastapada makes in reality two broad 
divisions,namely, desires arising from attachment to pleasures, and 
thr^e From aversion to pain. Pain is as much a positive feeling as 
pleasure and Cannot be regarded as mere negation of pleasure- 
Though Prasastapada knows that there is such a thing a$ desire for 
work,yet he does not give it any prominent consideration* and the- 
net result of his classification of the springs of action is that he thinks 
t at all desires are prompted by attachment to feelings of pleasure 
and antipathy to pain. Feelings, therefore, are to be regarded here as 
fundamentally determining all desires and through them all actions. 

The \ 7 aiyayikas thinl^ that attachment and antipathy can be 
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traced to a more fundamental root* viz, ignorance or delusion 
(moha). Thus Yatsyayana, by tracing attachment or antipathy 
to ignorance, tends to mtdlectualiz* the psychological basis of 
Frasastapada. For moha would mean want of knowledge* and* if 
attachment and antipathy be due to want of knowledge t then one 
can no longer say that feelings ultimately determine ©ur actions, as it 
is the absence of right knowledge that is found to be ultimately the 
determinant of the rise of all feelings and emotions. Jaymtm, how¬ 
ever* in his Nyaya-mofijafl , counts ignorance (MAa} t attachment 
(rdf-a) and antipathy (tfttfja) as being three parallel defects {dma) 
which prompt our efforts 1 . Under attachment he counts sex- 
inclination disinclination lu part with that which would 

not diminish by sharing with others {matsam), jealousy {sprha) y 
inclination towards birth again and again [trsna) and inclination 
towards taking forbidden things (tobho) + Under dvrsa he counts 
emotional outbursts of anger with burning bodily conditions, 
envy (irsyfi), jealousy at tile good qualities of others iy^), 
injuring others {droha) anti concealed malice (manyu). Under 
ignorance he counts false knowledge (mkftya-jtmm), perplexity 
due to indecision (rirtftiM}* sense of false superiority {mada) and 
mistakes of judgment (pramtida). But he adds that of the three 
defects, ragdy dvesa and moha n moka is the worst* since the 
other two arise through it. For it is only the ignorant who are 
under die sway of attachment and antipadiy. To the objection 
that in that case moha ought not to be counted as a defect in itself, 
but as the source of the other two defects* Jayanta replies that # 
though it is a source of the other tw F o defects, it of itself abo leads 
people to action and should therefore be counted as a defect in 
itself. It is no doubt true that all defects are due to false knowledge 
and are removed by right knowledge; yet it would be wrong to 
count the defects as being of only one kind of false knowledge 
(miihyafnana) ' r for the three defects are psychologically fdt to 
have three distinctive characteristics. Jayanta* while admitting 
that the feelings of attachment or antipathy are due to ignorance, 
^considers them to be psychologically so important as to be re¬ 
garded as independent springs of action. Thus, while he w as 
in nominal agreement with Y&tsyiyana in regarding attachment 
and antipathy as being due to moha, he felt their independent 

s Tffthft dtyiiqijjfl troy* rttiayo hhmanli rdgvih'eiti mcAti iti. Nydya marijtir% 
p. 500. 
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psychological importance and counted them as parallel defects 
prompting our efforts, 

Paianjali divides ail our actions into two classes, vicious {hliffa) 
and virtuous (aklitfa). The virtuous actions are prompted by our 
natural propensity towards emancipation, while the vicious ones 
are prompted by ignorance (atridyH), egoism (atmita), attachment 
yaga), antipathy f dveja) and the will to live (abhimveia). The 
' latter tour, though of the nature of feeling, are yet regarded as 
irtg only manifestations the growth and development of 
ignorance (tnidya). It is a characteristic peculiarity of the Samkhya 
p ijosophj that thoughts and feelings are not regarded there as 
being intrinsically different; for the gunas form the materials of 
both thoughts and feelings. What is thought in one aspect is 
feeling in another. It was on this account that false knowledge 
could be considered to have developed into the feelings of egoism, 
attachment and antipathy, and could be regarded as being of the 
same stuff as false knowledge. In the Nyaya psychology, thought 
and feelings being considered intrinsically different, a difficulty 
was felt in reconciling the fact that, while ignorance could be 
regarded as being the cause of the feelings of attachment and anti¬ 
pathy, the latter could not be regarded as being identical with 
ignorance (motia). Jayanta, therefore, while he traced ragti and 
dvtsQ to moha, ontologteally considered them as parallel factors 
determining our actions psychologically. In the SStpkhva-Ypga 
metaphysics this difficulty could be obviated; for that school did not 
consider feelings to be different from thoughts, si nee the thoughts 
are themselves made up of feeling-stuff; hence even false know¬ 
ledge (aridya) need not be regarded as being wholly an intellectual 
element, since it i$ itself the product of the feeling-stuff—the guttas. 

It is needless to refer in detail to the theories of the springs 
of action in other systems of Indian thought. From what has 
already been said it would appear that most svstems of Indian 
I hdosophy consider false knowledge to be at the root of all our 
worldly activities through the mediation of feelings of attachment, 
antipathy and self-love. There is an inherent pessimism in most 
systems of Indian thought, which consider that normally we are 
3. mi tr the ci il influence of false knowledge and are all gliding 
* 'e downward path of sins and afflictions. They also consider 
at a attachments lead to bondage and slavery to passions, and 
t ire y lead us away from the path of liberation. Actions are 
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judged as good or bad according as they lead to liberation or 
bondage; their efficacy is in securing the transcendental realisation 
of the highest truth and die cessation of rebirth, or obscuration of 
the nature of reality and exposure to the miseries of rebirth. 

But Caraka gives us a scheme of life in which he traces the 
Springs of all our actions to the three fundamental motives or bio¬ 
logical instincts of life-preservation, worldly desire of acquiring 
riches for enjoyment, and other worldly aspirations of self- real ra¬ 
tion r According to him these three fundamental desires sum up 
all springs of action. On this view will appears to be more funda¬ 
mental than feeling or knowledge. Caraka does not seem to begin 
from the old and stereotyped idea that false knowledge is the 
starting-point of the world. His is a scheme of a wd I-balanced 
life which is guided by the harmonious play of these three funda¬ 
mental desires and directed by perfect wisdom and unerring judg~ 
mcnt L Evil and mischief creep in through errors of judgment, by 
which the harmony of these desires is broken. All kinds of mis¬ 
deeds are traced, not to feelings of attachment or antipathy, but 
to errors of judgment or foolishness { prajnaptfTadha) . This prnjUa- 
paradha may be compared to the moha or aviifyn of the Nyaya and 
Yoga. But, while the Nyaya and Yoga seem to refer to this mofta or 
avidya as a fundamental defect inherent in our mental constitution 
and determining its activities as a formative clement, Caraka's 
prajMparadkn is not made to occupy any metaphysical status, but 
expresses itself only in the individual lapses of judgment, 

Caraka, however, did not dare to come into conflict with die 
prevailing ethical and philosophical opinions of his time, and we 
find that in Sarira, I he largely accepts the traditional views. He 
says there that it is the phenomenal self (bhQtatman or samyoga- 
purufa) that feels pleasure and pain, and in connection with the 
duty of a physician to remove all physical sufferings produced by 
diseases he sap that the ultimate healing of all pain consists in 
the permanent naiffhihf (removal) of pain by the removal of 
grasping (upodftd) 1 . He says there that grasping (upadha) Ls itself 
^sorrowful and the cause of all sorrows. A33 sorrows can be re¬ 
moved by the removal of all grasping tendencies. Just as a silk¬ 
worm draws out its cocoon thread to its own destruction, so does 

* CakraplQi interpret* m/WAJ oji desire (f^rsd); but it kc™ id me ihar it 
would h&ne bwn move eorrecc to interpret i^ ilb the Buddhiat up43ffl»e, or 
gras-p mi;. Cikrspirit on Caraka, IV. t. 93. 
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the miserable man of ignorance draw desires and longings from 
the objects of sense. He is wise indeed who considers all objects 
as fire and w ithdraws himself from them. With the cessation of all 
actions (androtnbha) and dissociation from sense-objects there Is no 
more leaf <jI being afflicted with sorrows. Sorrows, again, are said 
to proceed front four causes, namely H the wrong notion of non- 
eternal things (e.g. sense-objects) as eternal ( huddhi-vibhramia), the 
want of the power of controlling the trund from undesirable courses 
{dhru-vibhramia}, forgetfulness of the nature of right knowledge 
{stfifti^-ihhrotniaij and the adoption of unhygienic courses (tisafttiyfi- 
arthagiurus). Prajnaparddha is defined here as a wrong action that 
h done through the confusion of intelligence and want of self- 
control and right knowledge (dhl-dhrti-smfid-vibhraffa) i and this 
is supposed to rouse up all maladies and defects ( sarva-dosa - 
pTokopana)* Some of the offences that may be counted under 
prajndparadha are as follow: to set things in motion g to try to 
stop moving objects, to let the proper time for doing things pass 
by, to begin an action in the wrong manner, not to behave in the 
accustomed manner, not to behave modestly and politely, to insult 
respected persons, to go about In wrong places or at wrong times, 
to take objects which are known to be harmful, not to abide by 
the proper course of conduct described in the Caraka-swrihita, 
tm 1 ;■ ^ passions of jealousy, vanity ? fear, anger, greed, ignorance, 

egoism, errors, all actions prompted by these and whatever else 
that is prompted by ignorance {moka) and self-ostentation (rajas). 
Prapidparadha is further defined as error of judgment {triftima- 
vijtldna) and as wrong enterprise {vifama-pravortan^ proceeding 
ou t of wrong knowledge ur erroneous ju dgment.. 11 will thus appear 
that it Is wise to take prajndparddJia in the wider sense of error of 
judgment or misapplied intelligence, regarding it as the cause of 
all kinds of moral depravity w unhealthy and unhygienic habits and 
accidental Injuries of all kinds* As Caraka admitted the existence 
of the self and of rebirth and regarded moral merit (dhaima) and 
demerit (ad/turma) as the causes of all human enjoyment and 
Sufferings, and of the productivity or tin productivity of llie ground*,-, 
and the hygienic or unhygienic conditions of water. Sir and the 
seasons* he had to include within prajfiapartldka the causes that led 
to vices and sins. The causes of all sorrows are, firstly, wrong 
consideration of the non-eternal as eternal and of the injurious as 
good; secondly, want of "self-eon trol; and, thirdly, the defect of 
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memory {smrti-bhramm)* through which the right knowledge and 
right experience of the past cannot be brought into effect. Thus, 
though in a sense Caraka compromises with the traditional schools 
of philosophy m including philosophical ignorance or miscon¬ 
ception within prajHaparadha, and though he thinks that philo¬ 
sophical ignorance produces sins, yet he takes pmjnaporadha in 
the very wide sense of error of judgment! leading to all kinds of 
transgression of laws of health and taws of society and custom, 
risky adventures, arid all other indiscreet and improper actions. 
PrajMpiiFodha , therefore, though it includes the philosophical 
maha of the traditional school of philosophy, is yet something 
very much more, and b to be taken in the wider sense of error of 
judgment, Caraka, no doubt, admits jealousy, vanity* anger, greed, 
ignorance (moha}„ etc. f as producing improper action, but he admits 
many other causes as well. But the one supreme cause of all these 
subsidiary causes b prajMparadha r or error of judgment* taken in 
its wide sense. It will not, therefore, be wrong to suppose that, 
according to Caruka, all proper actions are undertaken through 
the prompting of three fundamental desires, die desire for life* 
the desire for wealth and enjoyment, and the desire for spiritual 
good. And all improper actions are due to improper under¬ 
standing, confusion uf thought, and misdirected intelligence 
(prqfnaparadha). The three fundamental desires, unassociated with 
any error of judgment or lack of understanding, may thus be re¬ 
garded as the root cause of all proper actions. There is* therefore, 
nothing wrong in giving full play to the functioning of the three 
fundamental desires, so long as there Is no misdirected under¬ 
standing and confusion to turn diem into the wrong path. Caraka 
does not seem to agree with other systems of philosophy in holding 
the feelings of attachment and antipathy to be the springs of all 
actions. Actions are prompted by the normal active tendencies of 
the three fundamental desires, and they become sinful when our 
energies are wrongly directed through tack of understanding. 
Though Camka had to compromise with the acknowledged view 
4 ^f the systems of Indian Philosophy that the cessation of all 
sorrows can 1 be only through the cessation of all actions, vet it 
seems dear that the course of conduct that he approves constats 
in the normal exercise of the three fundamental desires, free from 
the commission of any errors of judgment (pftijftBpaTddkn ) # 
Thus Cafaka docs not preach die ideaf of leaving off desires. 
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attachments, feelings and actions of all kinds # nor docs he 
advocate the Gild ideal of the performance of duties without 
attachment. His is the ideal of living one's life in a manner that 
is most conducive to health, long life p and proper enjoyment* Our 
only care should be that we do not commit any mistake in eating* 
drinking and other actions of life which may directly or indirectly 
(through the production of sins) produce diseases and sufferings 
or jeopardize our life and enjoyment in any way. This unique 
character of Caraka's ethical position is very clearly proved by 
the code oi conduct, virtues and methods of leading a good life 
elaborated by Curnka. He no doubt shows a lip-sympathy with 
the ideal of giving up leEE actions (jd/ijiyara); but his real sympathies 
seem to be with the normal scheme of life, involving normal en¬ 
joyments and fruition of desires* A normal life* according to 
Caraka, ought also to be a virtuous life, as vices and sins arc the 
sources of all sorrows, sufferings and diseases in this life and 
the nest. 


Good Life in Caraka* 

It is welt worth pointing out at the outset that *'good life" in 
Caraka means not only an ethically virtuous life* hut a life which 
is free from diseases, and which is so led that it attains its 
normal length. Moral life thus means a life that is free from 
the defect of prajndparddha. It means wise and prudent life* 
for it is only the want of wisdom and prudence that is the 
cause of all physical* social* physiological, moral and spiritual 
mischiefs. To he a good man, it is not enough that one should 
practise the ethical virtues: a man should practise the physical* 
physiological and social virtues as well* He must try to live a 
healthy and long life, free from diseases and sufferings and free 
from reproaches of any kind. It is important to note that Caraka 
does nut believe in the forced separation of the physical life from 
the mental and the moral. Physical diseases are to be cured by 
medicines* while mental diseases arc to be cured by right arid 
proper knowledge of things* self-control and self-concentration , 
The closse interconnection between body and miffd was well 
known from early times, and even the Mahd-bhdrata (xn. i &) says 
that out of the body arise the mental diseases and out of the mind 
arise the bodily diseases. Caraka also thinks that a physician should 
try to cure not only the bfrdily diseases but also the mental diseases* 
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The Mohd-bharata further says in the same chapter that there are 
three dements in the body, viz. heat, cold and air; when they 
are in a state of equipoise, the body is healthy, and when any one 
of them predominates, there is disease. 'Hie mind is constituted 
of saliva, rajas and tamns; when these arc in a state of equipoise, 
the mind is in proper order, and when any one of them pre¬ 
dominates, it becomes diseased. Caraka, however, thinks that it is 
°'ily when rajas and fawns predominate that the mind gets diseased. 
But, whatever these differences may be, it is evident that, when 
Caraka speaks of life, he includes both mind and body, ami it is 
the welfare of both that is the chief concern of the physician, 
Canika’s prohibitions and injunctions arc therefore based on this 
twofold good of body and mind that ought to be aimed at. 

After speaking of the harmfulness of attempting to control 
some of the bodily excretory movements, he recommends the 
necessity of attempting to control certain other mental and bodily 
tendencies. Thus he forbids all persons to indulge rashly in their 
unthinking tendencies to summit mistakes of mind, speech and 
action. A man should also control his passion of greed, and his 
fee lings of grief, few, anger, vanity, shamelessn ess, envy, attachment 
and solicitude. He should not speak harshly or talk too much or 
use stinging words or lie or speak irrelevantly or untimely. He 
should not injure others by Ids body, indulge in unrestricted sex- 
gratifications, or steal. Injury to living beings (Anpxfl) is supposed 
to produce sins and thereby affects one’s longevity. Non-injury 
is thus described as being the best way of increasing life {ahimd 
prana-TarSiunanam). The man who follows the above right course 
of life is called virtuous, and he enjoys wealth, satisfies his desires, 
abides by the laws {dharma) of a good life, and is happy. Along 
with the proper and well-controlled exercise of die moral func¬ 
tions Camka advises people to take to well-controlled bodily 
exercises (vySySma). When moderately performed, they give light¬ 
ness, power of doing work, steadiness (r I hairy a) and fortitude 
{duhkha-sahisnuta) . Avoidance of unwise courses and non-com- 
. mission of errors of judgment (tydgah prajnSparadhdnam), sense- 
control, renlcmbrance of past experiences (smrti), due knowledge 
of one's own powers, due regard to proper time and place and 
good conduct prevent the inrush of mental and bodily diseases; 
for it is these which are the essentials of a good life, and $ wise 
man always docs what is good for himself. Canika Further advises 
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that one should not keep company with those who arc sinful in 
character, speech and mind p or with those who are quarrelsome, 
g r eed y, jealous* crooked* light-minded or fond of speaking ill of 
others or cruel or vicious* or with those who associate with one’s 
enemies. But one should always associate with those who are wise, 
learned, aged* with men of character* firmness* self-concentration, 
ready experience, with those who know the nature of things and 
are full of equanimity, and those who direct u$ in the right path, 
are good to aU beings, possess a settled character and are peaceful 
and self-contented* In these ways a man should try* on the one 
hand* to secure himself against the inrush of mental troubles which 
upset one's moral life and* on the other hand* properly to attend 
10 his bodily welfare by taking the proper kind of food at the 
proper time and attending to other details of physical well-being / 

The rules of good conduct (sad-Vftta) arc described in detail 
by Caraka as follows 2 ; 

A man should respect gods* cows* Brahman as, preceptors 
(guru), elderly persons, saints and teachers (Jrfrya)* hold auspicious 
amulets, bathe twice and clean all the pores of the body and feet 
and cut his hair, beard and nails three times in a fortnight, He 
should be well-dressed, should always oil his head* cars, nose and 
feci * comb his hair* scent himsdf and smoke (dh iima-fn), H s shou Id 
recognize others with a pleasant face, help others in difficulties* 
perform sacrifices, make gifts* talk delightfully■ nicely and tor 
the good of others, be self-controlled {vaiyatmati) and of a 
virtuous temperament. He should envy die cause of another s 
prosperity in the form of his good character and other causes of 
his personal efficiency (hetSv but should not be jealous uf 

the fruits of these in the form of a man's prosperity or wealth 
[piuih nrrjyu). He should be of firm decision* fearless, suscep¬ 
tible to the feeling of shame, intelligent* energetic* skilful* of a 
forgiving nature, virtuous and a believer (£rfiftd). He should us*- 1 
umbrellas, sticks, turbans and shoes* and should at the time of 
walking look four cubits of ground in front of him; he should 
avoid going to impure, unclean and dirty places; he should try to* 
appease those who are angry* soothe the fears of tho£e who have 
become afraid, help the poor, keep his promises* bear harsh words P 
be self-controlled* remove the causes of attachments and antipathy 
and behave as the friend of all living beings. Again, 

^ * See Ciirfikn-tamhitR, [. 7* * Ad* f* i- 
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Otic should not tell lies, or take that which belongs to others, should 
not commit adultery, or be jealous at other people’s wealth, should 
not be given to creating enemies, shoutd not commit sins, or do 
wrong even to a sinner, or speak about the defects or secrets of 
others; should not keep company with the sinful or with those 
who arc the king's enemies or with madmen, the mean, wicked, out- 
cast, or those who make abortions. One should not climb into bad 
vehicles, lie on hard beds, or beds without sheets or pillows, 
should not climb steep mountain sides or trees or bathe in fast 
flowing rivers with strong currents; one should not go about 
places where there arc great fires raging, or laugh loudly or yawn 
or laugh without covering the face, or pick one’s teeth. Again, 
one should not break the laws ordained by a large number of 
persons, or other laws in genera]; should not go about at flight in 
improper places, or make friends with youngsters, old or greedy 
people, fools, sinners or eunuchs; one should not be fond of wines, 
gambling, prostitutes, divulge secrets, insult others, be proud or 
boastful or speak ill of old people, teachers, kings or assemblages 
of persons, or talk too much; one should not turn out relations, 
friends or those who know one’s secrets. One should attend at the 
proper time to every action, should not undertake to do anything 
without properly examining it, or be too procrastinating, or be 
under the influence of anger and pleasure; one should not be 
very down-hearted in afflictions, or too elated in success, or too 
disappointed in failures; should practice sex-continence, try to be 
wise, make gifts, be friendly and compassionate to all and always 
contented. 11 is needless to continue to enumerate all the qualities, 
which would commonly be included within the requisites of a 
good life. In this Caraka seems to cut an absolutely new way, 
and in no other branch of Indian thought can we note such an 
assemblage of good qualities of all the different kinds necessary 
not only for a virtuous life, but for the healthy and successful 
life of a good citizen. 

It has already been pointed out that error 0 / judgment or 
^delusion, in whichever sphere it may be exercised, is the root of 
all mischief! and all troubles. And Caraka demonstrates this by 
enumerating in his schedule of good conduct proper behaviour in 
all the different concerns and spheres of life. To Caraka the con¬ 
ception of life b not as moral or immoral, but as good (hita) aqd bad 
(ahita). It b true, no doubt, that here antTthere stray statements are 
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found in the Ctirnkfl-sumhita which regard the cessation of all 
sorrows as the ultimate end of life; but it is obvious that Caraka s 
main approach to the subject shows very dearly that* though moral 
virtues are always very highly appreciated, yet the non-mot; l! 
virtues, such as the proper taking care of the well-being of one's 
own body and the observance of social rules and forms of etiquette 
or normal prudent behaviour, are regarded as hemg equally neces¬ 
sary for the maintenance of a good life. Transgressions and 
sins arc the causes of mental worries, troubles and also of many 
mental and physical diseases, and one ought therefore to take 
proper care that they may not enler into one's lift; and it is said 
that the diseases produced by strong sinful acts cannot be cured 
by the ordinary means of the application of medicines and die 
like* until with the proper period of their sufferings they subside 
of themselves. But sins and transgressions are not the only causes 
of our desires, accidents and other domestic, social and political 
troubles. It is through our imprudent behaviour and conduct, 
which are due to error of judgment {prajndparadha)^ as our other 
sins and immoral acts are, that all our bodily and mental troubles 
happen to us, A good life, which is the ideal of every person, m 
a life of peace, contentment and happiness * free from desires and 
troubles of all kinds, li is a life of prudence and well-balanced 
judgment t where every action is done with due consideration to 
its future consequences and where all that may lead to troubles 
and difficulties is carefully avoided. It is only such a life that 
Can claim 10 be good and can be regarded as ideal. A merely 
moral or virtuous life is not our ideal, which must he good in 
every' respect. Any transgression, be it of the rules of hygiene, 
rules of polite society, rules of good citizenship, or any deviation 
from the path which prudence or good judgment would recom¬ 
mend to be wise, may disturb the peace of life. A scheme of 
good life thus means a wise life, and observance of morality 19 
hut one of the many ways in which wisdom can be shown, 

Ayurveda, or the Science of Life, deals primarily with the way* 
in which a life may be good (Affix), bad {eMta), happy {sukha) or- 
unhappy (ajuAAn). A happy life U described as a life Undisturbed 
by bodily and mental diseases, full of youth and proper strength, 
vitality, energy, power of launching new efforts, endowed with 
wisdom, knowledge and efficient sense-organs—a life which is full 
of all kinds of desirable Enjoyments and in w hich the ventures that 
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art undertaken are all successful. The opposite of this a what 
may be called an unhappy life. The happy life thus represents 
a life ao far as it is happy and enjoyable and 50 far as it satisfies 
us- The good life is the life as it is moulded and developed by our 
right conduct. In a way it is die good life that makes a happy life. 
They who seek a good life should desist from the sins of taking 
other people’s possessions and be truthful and sclt-controlled. 
They should perform every action with proper observation ,carc and 
judgment, and should not be hasty or make mistakes by their care¬ 
lessness ; they should attend to the attainment of virtue, wealth and 
the enjoyments of life without giving undue emphasis to any of 
them; they should respect those who are revered .should be learned, 
wise and of a peaceful mind and control iheir tendencies to attach- 
ment, anger, jealousy- and false pride; they should always make 
gifts; they should lead a life of rigour (tapes) and attain wisdom, 
self-knowledge or philosophy (adhy&lma-vidah ) h and behave in such 
0 way that the interests of both the present life on earth and the 
life hereafter may be attended to with care and judgment, always 
remembering the lessons of past experience 1 . It is now clear that 
the ideal of good life in Caraka is not the same as that of the 
different systems of philosophy which are technically called the 
Science of'Liberation {mkpt-sSstra). The fundamental idea of a 
good life is that a life should be so regulated that the body and 
mind may he free from diseases, that it should not run into un¬ 
necessary risks of danger through carelessness, that it should be 
virtuous, pure and moral; that it should be a prudent and wise life 
which abides by the laws of polite society and of good and loyal 
citizens, manifesting keen alertness in thought and execution and 
lending constantly to its own good—good f° r interests of Life* 
body* mind and spirit. 

Ayur-veda Literature. 

The systematic development of Indian medicine proceeded 
primarily on two principal lines, vias. one that of Su^nitD and the 
other that of Camka. It is said in SirirutaV great work. Susruta- 
* samhitS , that Brahma originally composed the Ayur-veda in one hun- 
dred verses, divided into one thousand chapters, even before he had 
created human beings, and that later on, having regard to the 
shortness of human life and the poverty of the human intellect. 

* Ctifaka-MunhitS, u ^ *%> 
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he divided it intu the eight parts, Sofya, SsWkya. etc., alluded to 
in a previous section, But this seems to be largely mythical. It is 
further said in the same connection in the Suirutfr&nphit&i i> i 
diat the sages Aupadhenwa, Vaitarana fi AuraUm, Paufkatavata, 
Karatfiyi, Gopuraraksita, Suiruta and others approached 
vaiUin or DIvodiL&a, king of KasI, for medical instruction. 
Susruta's work is therefore called a work of the DhanvanUri 
sc mol. Though it was revised at a later date by Nigarjuna* yet 
Suiniia himself is an old writer, A study of the Jitakas shows tiiat 
the great physician Atreva, a teacher of JJvaka* lived in Taxila 
shortly before Buddha 4 , k has been said in a preceding section 
tJiat in the enumeration of bones Sumita shows a knowledge of 
Atreya's system of osteology. Hoernlc has further shown in 
section* 42, 56, 60 and 61 of hh * r Osteology;' that the gatepatha- 
zma$a r which is at leaat as old as the sixth century bx., shows 
an acquaintance with 5 ufinjta p a views concerning the counting of 
ones. But, since A treys could not have lived earlier than the sixth 
century B>c.,ant! since the ^titepatAQ-Bra/imana of about the sixth 
century B-c, show's an acquaintance with SuSmta’a views* HoemJe 
conjectures that Su^mta must have been contemporary with 
Alfiya's pupih Agniv^aV But, admitting Ho$mk r a main oqnten- 
t»ons to be true, it may be printed out that by the term vtda- 
vMmah m Sufrute-samhM. in. 5. ig Sulmta may have referred 
to authorities earlier than Atrvya, from whom Atreya also may 
a^e rpwn his materials. On this view, then, the lower limit of 
’usruta 3 death is li.xed as the sixth or seventh century this 
jump the date of the Stitupatfui-Iirahmanti, while practically nothing 
can he said about the upper limit, 

Bui it is almost certain that the work which now passes by 
the name of Suhvta-tamftM is not identically the same work that 
was composed by this elder Siubufca {vfddka Susruta). Dalhana, 
Who lived probably in the eleventh or the twelfth century, savs in 
his Sibawlha-uimgroh'i that Nagarjuna was the reviser of die 
. 'usruta-tamhita *; and the Susruta-sumhita i tself contains a supple¬ 
mental- part after tile Ktilpa-sthana.znWcA the Uttarti-lantra (later „ 
work). In the edition of Susruta by P. Muralidhar, of PfcUru knags r, 
t lere is a verse at the beginning, which says that that which was 
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well taught for the gwd of the people by the great Sage Dhun- 
vantari to the good pupil SuAnita became famous all over the 
world as Susmta-snmhita, and Ls regarded as the best and the chief 
of the threefold Ayur-veda literature, and that it was strung together 
in the form of a book by no other person than NagSijuna'. Cakra- 
pani also in his BMnutnati refers to a reviser {pratisamkartr) \ but 
he does not mention his name. Gavadasa’s panjika on Susruta, 
Stisruta-candrika or SySya-atndrika , has an observation on the 
eighth verse of the third chapter of the Sidiinu-sthamt, in which he 
gives a different reading by Nagarjuna, which is the same as the 
present reading of Susruta in the corresponding passage 2 . Again, 
Bhatta Narahari in his Tippanl on the AsldAga-hfdaya-samhitd, 
called Vogbhata- kkaitdinta-nicnidiwa, in discussing mQdha-garbha- 
nidana, annotates on the reading vasti-dvare r ipann&yah, which 
Vagbhata changes in borrowing from Susnjta's vastimara-vipmnd- 
ydh (n. 8.14), and says that uisti-drQre is the reading of Jfagarjuna 3 . 
That N agaijun ahadthehabitof making supp !c merits to his revisions 
of works is further testified by the fact that a work called Yoga- 
sat aka, attributed to Nigarjuna,had also a supplementarv chapter, 
called Vttsra-tantra, in addition to its other chapters, Kava-cikittu, 
Sfildkya-taiitra, Salya-tantra, Visa-1antra, BkUtavidyd, Kaumara- 
tantra, Rmoyana-tantra and V&jikarana-tantra. This makes it 
abundantly dear that what passes as the Svsruta-samhit& was either 
entirely strung together from the traditional teachings of SuAruta 
or entirely revised and enlarged by Nagarjuna on the basis of a 
nuclear work nf Susmta which was available to Magarjuna. But 
was Nigirjuna the only person who revised the Susruta-samhita ? 
Dalhana’s statement that it was Nlgarjuna who was the reviser 
of the work {pTathmttsktirtapiha NdgSrjuna end) is attested bv the 
verse of the Muralidhar edition (Ndgarjunenaiva grathitd) ■ hut 
the use of the emphatic word eva in both suggests that there 
may have been other editions or revisions of SuAmta by other 
writers as well. The hopelessly muddled condition of the readings, 

1 Upnditfu tit yd M^Vnuf Dhaurti n&m hwj hfirf inti 

Suirultlya mfifydy# fokfmfijp hiia^v&tithtfyd 
MorvaSTrt bfaet-i mkfoydiS mlmml Sufnt(a *■ 1 atrjfiitft 
* Ayur^jrdoi -rfnfffRdiAytf yr cjfha mdiryd lalhatttjmd 
id ca Nfytifjuntmrim fFanfitarriSftiitfittr 

fl Ndgdrjtmai lu pafhiiti: fafksifA likafd mthti hhasm&khw 'frxari^mkrtam tfL 

tn the N'ir^dj*n-SllBaTB ed Elion of 1015 Ulli i* 1I. 3. 1 3* wherfas in Jlvjfoiiimto** 
edition, Eti> ll- 3. &. S« a!*o Df CoTdier + * Rtirretfi BAmrvettri deMSS. AffWjrrJn v 
Samcrih dtatt f/mfr, p, 13. s 
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chapter-divisions and textual arrangements in the chapter in 
different editions of the Subuta-famhitfi is such that there cat) be no 
doubt that from time to time many hands were in operation on 
this great work. Nor it is proper to think that die work of revising 
Sujruta was limited to a pre-Cakrapani period. It is possible to 
point out at least one case in which it can be almost definitely 
proved that a new addition was made to the Sidruta-iamhita 
after Cakrapani, or the text of Susruta known to Palhana was 
not known to CakrapanL Thus, in dealing with the use of catheters 
and the processes of introducing medicine through die anus 
(vafti-kriy&) in rv, 38* the texts of the Sufruta-sarrthita commented 
on by palhana reveal many interesting details which are untouched 
in the chapter on Far ft in the Caraka+som/md ( Uttara-vasti, Siddhi- 
sthana n XU). This chapter of die CuTaka-samhilfi was an addition 
fc y Drdhabala, who flourished in Ka^mlra or the Punjab, prob¬ 
ably in the eighth or the ninth century. When Cakrnpim wrote 
hb commentary' in the eleventh century, he did not make any 
reference to the materials found in the Suiruta-uimhitd , nor did he 
introduce them into his own medical compendium, which passes 
by the name of Cakradutta. Cakrapani knew his Suiruta-unrtfaid 
well, as he had commented on it himself, and it is extremely un¬ 
likely that, if he had found any interesting particulars concerning 
vmH-kriya in his text, he should not have utilised them in his 
commentary or in his own medical work. The inference p there¬ 
fore* is almost irresistible that many interesting particulars re¬ 
garding tasti-kriym^ absent in the texts of the Susrufa-samhita m 
the ninth and eleventh centuries * were introduced into it in the 
twelfth century. It is difficult, however* to guess which Nagar- 
juna was the reviser or editor of the ; it is very 

unlikely that he was the famous Nigaijima of the MMhyamika- 
karikd * the great teacher of Sonya vada* for the accounts of the 
hie of this Nagatjuna, as known from Chinese and Tibetan 
sources* nowhere suggest that he revised or edited the Suiruta- 
stimhtia . Alberam speaks of a NiLgarjima who w r as bom in Dihaka, 
near Somanatha (Gujarat), about one hundred yeans before , 
himself p he* about the middle of the ninth centurf, and who 
had written an excellent work on alchemy* containing the sub- 
spnee of the whole literature of the subject^ which by Albcruni^s 
time had become very rare. It is not improbable that this 
Nagarjuna was the author of the Raksaputa-fantra , which is 
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avowedly written with materials collected from die alchemical 
works of various religious communities and which deals with 
the eightfold miraculous acquirements (a${a-tiddhi). But Vmda 
in his Siddfia-yoga refers to a formula by Xlgarjuna which was 
said to have been written on a pillar in Putaliptitrah This 
formula is reproduced by Cakrapani Datta, Vahgasena and by 
Nityanithtt Siddha in his Riua-ratttfikvra. But since Vrndp, 
the earliest of these writers, flourished about the eighth or the 
ninth century, and since hh formula was taken from an in¬ 
scription, it is not improbable that this Nagaijuna flourished a 
few centuries before him. 

Of the commentaries on the Sidmta-mmhita the most im¬ 
portant now current is Dalhana’s Xibamlha-sdmgraha. Dalhana 
quotes Cakrapanip of A.D. 1060, nnd is himself quoted by Hemadri, 
of A.D. 1260. He therefore flourished between the eleventh and 
the thirteenth centuries. It has been pointed out that sufficient 
textual changes in die Susmfa-samhitd had occurred between Cakra¬ 
pani and Dal liana's time to have taken at least about one hundred 
years. I am therefore inclined to think that Dalhana lived late in 
the twelfth, or early in die thirteenth, century at the court of King 
Sahapala Deva + Cakrapani had also written a commentary on the 
Siriruta-'ta niJnta , called Bkanmnatl t th.^ first book of which has been 
published by Ivaviraj Gangaprasad Sen. Dr Cordier notes that 
there is a complete manuscript of this at Benares. Niscala Kara and 
Srikantha Dana sometimes quote from Cakrapani's commentary 
on the Sulruta-samhitii, Dalhana T s commentary is called Nibcmdha- 
mmgraha, w f hich means that the book is collected from a number 
of commentaries t and he himself says in a colophon at the end of 
the VHura-tantra diat die physician Dalhapa, son of Bharata„ had 
written the w r ork after consulting many other commentaries 5 . 
At die beginning of his Sihmidha-mmgmha he refers to jaivyuja, 
Gayadasa, Bhaskara’s paRjik& w ^rimadhava and Brahmadeva. In 
his work he furdier mentions Caraka, flarita, Jatukama, Ka&yapsi, 
Krsnitrcya p Bhadrasaunaka, Nagarjuna* the two Vigbhafas, 
Videha* Horiicandra. Bhoja, Karttifca Kimda and others, liari- 
scandra wl& a commentator on the Citraka-stimMla. It is curious, 
however, that, though Dalhana refers to Rhasfcara and Srimadhava 

1 j X^&rtunrnti likfritd Mtambht PtipMiiputrakf r Y- M'j. 

* Nibwtrihan bahuiv TfAjja miJyah Srtbh&fd tittmajaJt 

flkortf tuipti$tum fXiIfamt} htufak. * 

Concluding ^rieof Palhii^'Beomjncritarj'nn s\iiruii k & 
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at the beginning of his commentary, he does not refer to them 
in the body of it, Hoemle, however, is disposed to identify 
RJiaskara and Karttika Kunda as one person, Vijayaraksita and 
Srikantha Dana, commentators on Midhava's Nid$na t refer to 
Karttika Kunda m connection with their allusions to the Suirttla- 
iamhHS 9 but not to Rh;i*kara r A Patna inscription (EJ.T* 340, 343) 
says that King Bhoja had given the title of V idyl pad to Rh askant 
Rhatta. Hoemle thinks that this Bhaskara was the same asBhaskara 
Ehatts. Hoemle also suggests that Vrnda Midhava was the same 
as Srimadhava referred to by path ana. Midha va in his Siddha-yoga 
often modifies -Su^ruta's statements. !t may be that these modifi¬ 
cations passed as Mldhava*s Tippana, Since Gayadasa and Cakra- 
pani both refer to Khoja and do not refer to one another, it may 
be that Gayada&a was a contemporary of CakrflpfitiL Hoemle 
thinks that the Erahmudeva referred to by Dalhana was Sfibrahnia* 
the father of Mahedvara, who wrote his Sohesaftka-carita in A t), 
lit 1* Maheiwa refers to Hariscandra as an early ancestor of his- 
It is not improbable that this Mariscandra was a commentator on 
Caraka, The poet Mahesvara was himself also a Kavirlja t and 
Heramba Sena's Gudha-hodfmka-tamgraha was largely based on 
Mahe£vara’s work- Jejjam's commentary passed by the name of 
Brhai-laghu-pahjika ; GayadasjTs commentary was called die 
Suimia-amdrikii or Nyaya-candriha and Srlmidhava or Madhava- 
Karats Tippana was called ^loka-varttika. Gayadasa mentions the 
names of Bhoja, Su mnandi and S vaiuid asa. Gay ad^sa's panjika has 
been discovered only up to the NidMm-sik&ttOt containing 3000 
grmthdj . Among other commentators of Sulmta we hear the 
names of Gomin, Asadhavarman. Jinadisa, Xaradanta, Gadadhara, 
Baspacandra p Soma. Govardhana and Pra^nanidhana. 

It may not be out of place here to mention the fact that die 
Simkhya philosophy summed up in the $Srira-sthSna of Su^ruta 
is decidedly the Sirpkhya philosophy of I^vanikrsna, which T as I 
have elsewhere pointed out* Is later than the Samkhya philosophy 
so elaborately treated in the Caraka-samhitS 1 * This fact also sug¬ 
gests that the revision of Susruta was executed after the composition 
of I&varakp^na's work (about kl1, 200) . which agrees with the view 
expressed above that the revision of Suinita was the work of Nlgit' 
juna h who flourished about the fourth or the fifth century a.d- 
But it is extremely improbable that the elaborate medical doctrines 

1 Hutaiy of Indian Fhiloiophy, ml. I, pp- jlj-jaa* 
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of an author who lived at so cariy a date as the sixth century u.e. 
could have remained in a dispersed condition until seven, eight 
or nine hundred years later, It is therefore very probable that 
the main basis of Su£ruta T s work existed in a codified and well- 
arranged form from very early times. The work of the editor or 
reviser seems to have consisted in introducing supplements, such 
as the Utiara-tantTa, and other chapters on relevant occasions. It 
does not seem impossible that close critical and comparative 
study of a number of published texts of the Sufrrtila-samhiia 
and of unpublished manuscripts may enable a Future student to 
separate the original from the supplementary parts. The task, 
however, is rendered difficult by the fact that additions to the 
Suiruta-mmhita were probably not limited to one period, as has 
already been pointed out above. 

It is well known that AtrTa medical teachings, as collected by 
Agnivesa in his Agmvtsa-tuntra t which existed at least as late as 
Cakrupani, form the basis of a revised work by Caraka* who is 
said to have flourished during the time of Kankka, passing by 
the name of Caraka-tamkita '. It is now also well known that 
Car aka did not complete his cask, but left it half-finished at a 
point In the Cikits^-sl liana, seventeen chapters of which, together 
with the books called Siddht-sihuna and Katpa~sthdna t w^it added 
by RapikbalTs son, Drdliabak, of the city of Pafieanada, about the 
ninth century A,D. The statement that Drdhabab supplemented the 
work in the above way is found in the current texts of the Cur aka- 
samhitQ 1 * Nbcala Kara in his Ratna-prahha describes him as author 
of the Carahi-paritifta, and Cakrapani, Vijayaraksita and Aninu- 
datta (A.£>. 1240), whenever they have occasion to quote passages 
from lib supplementary' parts, all refer to Dfdhabala as the author, 
live city of Paficanada was identified as die Punjab by Dr U. C, Dutt 
in his Materia Medica, which identification was accepted by Dr 
Cordier and ref erred to a supposed modem Panj pur, north of Attack 
in the Punjab. There arc several Paheanadas m different parts of 
India> and one of them is mentioned in the fifty-ninth chapter of 
the Kaihkhanda; Gahgadhara in his commentary identifies dus 
with BenarS*, assigning no reason for such identification, Hoemle, 
however, thinks that this Paficanada is the modem village of 

1 On i\sT:ika s bcin^ the rasurt-ph^lkuui pf Kani^Eiii tec 5* Lcvi K Not *■ nsf 
hi Ir\d(^Scytha t in Journal driaiitpu, pp 444 s<13- ' 
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Pantzinor (" five channels” in Kashmir) and holds that Drdhabala 
was an inhabitant of this place* There arc many passages in Caraka 
which the commentators believe to be additions of the Kainrfra 
recension (Kaimim-pafha). Madhava quotes a number of verses 
from the third chapter of the sixth section, on fevers, which verses 
■re given with the omission of about twenty-four lines. Vijaya- 
nifita, in his commentary on Madhava's Niddtui, says that these 
lines belong to the KMmira recension. Existing manuscripts vary 
very much with regard to these lines; for, while some have the lines, 
in others they are not found. In the same chapter there are other 
passages which are expressly noted by Cakrapanidattaas belonging 
to K&imlra recensions,and arc not commented upon by him. There 
are also other examples. Hoernk points out that Jtvananda’s edition 
of 1877 gives the Kazmin* version, while his edition of i80, as 
well as the editions of Gahgadhara, the two Sens and Abittas, 
have Cataka’s original version. Madhavfr never quotes readings 
belonging to the K^smlra recension. Hoemlc puts together four 
points, vk r that Caraka T s work wag revised and completed by 
Dfdhahala, that there existed a Kasmira recension of the Car aim- 
samhiM, that Drdhabala calls himself a native of Pancanada city,, 
and that there existed a holy place of that name in K&imira; and 
he argues that the so-called Klgmlra recension represents the re¬ 
vision ot the Caroka-iamhita by Drdhabala. Judging from the 
fact that Madhava takes no notice of the readings of the Kasmlra 
recension, he argues that the latter did not exist in Mldhavak 
time and that therefore Madhava’s date must be anterior to that 
of Drdhabala. 

But which portions were added to the Cumka-smnhita by 
Drdhabata? The obvious assumption is that he added the last 
seventeen chapters of the sixth book {Cikirsa) and the seventh and 
eighth books 1 . But such an assumption cannot hold good, since 
there is a great divergence in the counting of the nundu*r of the 
chapters in different manuscripts. Thus, while Jivananda'fl text 
marks Areas, Atisara, Visarpa, Madatyaya and Dvivraniva as the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth chapters of Ctkit$H - 
and therefore belonging to the original Caraka, GahgaflhftraV text 

L Bum it iupt&diziudhyti knlpiih siddhny'U era ca 

rmiddyiintf. tantre CtiruittiinTfakrte 

cites Kilpilahtifoh iefUn Dpfkatxda "karot 
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calls the ninth, tenth h eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth chapters 
Unmiida, Apafim^ra, Ksarak^a* Svayathu and Udara. The seven¬ 
teen chapters attributed to Drdhubata have consequently different 
titles in the Gauged hara and Jiv&nanda editions. Haem I c has dis¬ 
cussed very critically these textual problems and achieved notable 
results in attributing chapter* to Caraka or Drdhabak 1 . But it is 
needless for us to enter into these discussions, 

Mahamahopadhyiya Kaviraj Gansmatha Sen, merely an the 
strength of the fact that the Ruja-tamfigitil is silent on the matter-, 
disputes the traditional Chinese statement that Giraka was the 
court-physician of Kanbka. There is no ground to believe as 
gospel truth a tradition, which cannot be traced to any earlier 
authority than Bhoja (eleventh century'), that Patarijali was the 
author of a medical work, and that therefore Patafijali and Caraka 
could be identified. His comparisons of some passages from 
Caraka (tv, i) with some sfitras of Patahjali are hardly relevant 
and he finally has to rest for support of this identification on the 
evidence of Ramabhadra Dlksita, a man of the seventeenth or the 
eighteenth century, who holds that Patahjali had written a work 
on medicine. He should have known that there were more 
Patnnjalis than one, and that the alchemist and medical Patahjali 
was an entirely different person from Patahjali, die grammarian. 

The most important commentary now completely available to 
us is the Ayur-vrda-thpikd , or Caraha-tatparya-flka, of Cakrapani- 
datla. Another important commentary is the CuTuka-panjikd by 
Svamikumira. He was a Buddhist in faith, and he refers to the 
commentator Hamcandra. The Carakii-Utitva-pradlpika was 
written in later times by SiYadasasena.who also wrote the Tnttia- 
mfidrikS* a commentary on Cakradatta. We hear also of other 
commentaries on Caraka by Ba^pacaudra or Vipyacandra* Tsana- 
deva, Isvarasena, Vakulakara^ Jinadasa, Mlinidfaa, Govardluna, 
Sandhyakara, Jaya nandl and the Cartikii-amdrika of Gayadasa. 

Among other ancient treatises we may mention the Kaiyupa- 
samhtia, discovered in KsqhmanrfB, a medical dialogue between 
Kliyapa, the teacher and Bhargava, the student. It is interesting 
to note that it has some verses (MS*, pp, 105-110) which are 
identical with part of the fifth chapter of the first book of Caraka. 
There is another important manuscript t called Bharadvajn- 

1 190S unJ jQPt|, f, 

1 Ptq tyvb imrofluetion. 
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sumhita t which contains within it a small work called Bktsttja- 
kalpa p a commentary by Venkate&a 1 . Agmvda p s original work, 
the Agnwtia-samhiid , which was the basis of Carakas revision, 
was available at least up to the time of Cakrapani; Vijayarakpfta 
and StikandiadatLi also quote from it 1 * Jatdkama a s work also 
existed till the time of the same writers, as they occasionally quote 
from Jat&fairna-mmhhiF, The Parfii&rti-t&mhitd and Ksdrapdni- 
samhita were abo available down to SrikamhatlaUa's, or even down 
to fSivadasa's* time. The lldrlia-samhitd (different from the printed 
and more modem text) was also available from the time of 
Cakrapini and Vijayaraksita, as is evident from the quotations 
from it in their works, Bbek & work, called Bhetti-mmhitd* has 
already been published by die University of Calcutta. It may he 
remembered that Agtuvefia, fihela, jatQkarna, Parasaraj Iiarita 
and Ksarapani were all fellow-students in medicine, reading with 
the same teacher, Atreya-Punarvasu; Agnivcia, being the most 
intelligent of them all, wrote his work first, but fihela and his 
other fellow-students also wrote independent treatises p which 
were read before the assembly of medical scholars and approved by 
them. Another work of Lhc same school, called Kk&r&QQda-fQnth it a + 
and also a Vihjdmitra-samhitd, both of which are not now available, 
are utilized by Cakrapam and other writers in their commentaries. 
The name samhitd , however, is no guarantee of the antiquity' of 
these texts, for the junior Vj|gbha(a p $ work is also called Astdnga- 
hrduya-samkitd, We have further a manuscript called VararuH- 
samhitd, by Vararuci, and a Siddha-sara-samkitd by Rgvigupta, 
son of Durgigupta, which are of comparatively recent date. The 
Brahma-vamarta-ptirdna refers to a number of early medical works, 
such as the C tkiUd- tattva-vijUdnu qf Dh an van lari, CikitsS^dnrsarta 
Of Divodasa, Cikitsd-kawrmnli of Ka^iraja, Cikitsd-sura-t antra and 
Bhratmi-ghna of Si vim , l aidyaka-sarvasva of Nakula, Vyddhi- 
sindhu-vimurdma of Sahadcva, Jndndrnai.a of Varna, Jivddmm of 
Cyavana, Vaidya-sandtha-hhnnjana of Jamka, Sarva-sdm of 
Candrasuta, Tantm-idra of Jah&la, Vfddnga-sdra of Jajali t Nidana 
of Paila, Sarua-dkara of Kara^ha and Dvauiha-nirnaya-tarttru of 

m 

1 Set Dr Cocdier'i fteteMti D&otttofrUi d* MSS- Mofuuux Sanserifs duns 

J Find* li^S'iQQ2) + 

f Sk Caknpi^i'i an Curakn-iumhitil,, 11, 2 , ilw £r[kdnthn 

the Su tdha-m c, jvarddM^. 

* P*rtpa nVt commentary «, a and u, Sl A lso ^rlbm^ha OH ifoe Niti&ia 
iKpidro^nsf u). 
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Agasha 1 . But nothing is known of these works, and it ia difficult 
to say if they actually existed. 

It is well known that there were two Yagbha|as (sometimes 
spelt Yahata), The earlier Vagbhats knew Caraka and Suiruta, 
It is conjectured by Hoemle and others that the statement of 
I-tstng (a.d. 675-635), that the eight arts formerly existed in eight 
books, and that a man had lately epitomized them and made them 
into one bundle, and that all physicians in the five parts of India 
practised according to that book, alludes to the Affttga-samgraha 
of Yagbhapi the elder. In that case Yagbhafa I must have flourished 
either late in the sixth century or early in the seventh centwy ■ for 
l-tsing speaks of him as having epitomized the work* 1 lately,” and 
on the other hand time must be allowed for the circulation of such 
a work in the five parts of India. A comparison of Suiruta and 
Vagbhafa I shows that the study of anatomy had almost ceased to 
exist in the latter's time. It is very probable that Vagbhafa was a 
Buddhist. The ArfMga-sm^groha has a commentary by Indu \ but 
before Indu there had been other commentators, whose bad ex¬ 
positions were refuted by him 1 . 

Alldhava, Drdhabala and Vagbhaja II all knew Vagbhafa I. 
Madhava mentions him by name and occasionally quotes from 
him both in the Siddha-yoga and in the Kid&na, and so also does 
Drdhabala 3 , Hoemle has shown that Drdhabaia’s 96 diseases of 
the eye are based on Vagbhata's 94. Vagbhafa II towards the end 
of the Uttum-sthana of his A^tMga-hfdayasamhita definitely ex¬ 
presses his debt to Vagbhatfl I- But they must all have flourished 
before Cakrapfini, who often refers to Drdhabala and Yaghhata IL 
If, as Hoemle has shown, Madhava was anterior to Drdhabala, he 
also must necessarily have flourished before CakrapanL Hoemle h s 
argument that Madhava flourished before Drdhabala rests upon 
the fact that Susrnta counts 76 kind* of eye-diseases, while 
Vagbh at a I h as 94. D rdh ahala aece pts Vagbh afa I *s 94 cye - d iscases 
with the addition of tw F o more, added by Mihlhava, making his list 
come to 96, Madhava had accepted Sujnita's 76 eye-diseases and 

1 11 is curious lo notice that the Brahmaa-ptit&rpA makth Dhanvifitari, 
KaAErlji and Di^THlisa dilfcrenl person*, ‘which ii contrary lo SidruEi'l stJitc- 
ment noted Jtbovc- 

1 Bvrvyfikkyti-tifQ-ivptiuya Vtika{iHyAfmiid-uktGy®h ftfJUti Tamvitti^d^yiRym 
Indu'* cornirveruftry, Jr l r 

* Siddha-yf}^a k I. 27, slffdnga* tmpgr tihi, mi, S'iifdna, 11. 23 and 13, Snip- 
jTfj/ifl, |. 266, Camkif- 3 urpfiit 3 {} iL’afumda, iScjS), CiMtrim*ithftmi, wi. 
Samgraka, 11, 26. Again h CrMtatO-Tthfim, Wi. 33, ere, P StfmzraJui, || r 27 f crc. 
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added two of his own 1 . The second point In HoernJe's argument 
is that Mldhava in Ills quotations from Caraka always omits the 
passage marked by Vijayarak^ita as Kasmira readings, which 
Hoemle identifies with the revision work of Drdhabala* These 
arguments of Hoemle appear very inconclusive; for, if the 
so-called Kasmfra recension can be identified with Drdhabdas 
revision, both Drdhabaia% Knimira nativity and his posteriority 
to Mldhava can he proved; but this proposition has not been 
proved. On the other hand, Cakrapani alludes to a Drdbahala 
sarpskara side by side with a Kasirura reading, and this seems 
to indicate that the two are not the same 2 . The suggestion of 
Midhava’s anteriority on the ground that he counts 78 eye- 
diseases is r a titer far-fetched, Madhava's date* therefore, cannot 
be definitely settled, Hoemle is probably correct in holding that 
Dfdhabala is anterior to Vagbhafa*, However, the relative an¬ 
teriority or posteriority of these three writers does not actually 
matter very much; for they lived at more or less short intervals 
from one another and their dates may roughly be assigned to a 
period between the eighth and tenth centuries a,». 

Yigbhaia ITs Atfariga-hfdaya-iatphitQ has at least five com¬ 
mentaries, viz* by Arunadatta (SarTmlgo-sandari), A&adhard, 
Can dracim Jana (Padartha - amdrikR } , Ramanatha and Hemadri 
{Ayiif-vtda-rastiyatM). Of these Amitadatta probably lived in a.d. 
12^0. Madliava's Rug-rimicaya, a compendium of pathology, is 
one of the most popular wwks of Indian Medicine. It has at least 
seven commentaries, vb* by Vijayaraksh^ {Madhu-kola), Yaidya- 
vacaspati (Atanka-dlpana ), Ramanatha Vaidya + BhavanTs:d; 5 ya, 
Maganatha ( Nidana-prndipa), Ganc^a IJhisaj and the commentary 
known as Siddhanta-amdrika or Vivarana-suldJianta-candnkii , 
by Narssimha Kaviraja 1 , Vijayaraksita T s commentary, however, 

1 Hoernta think* Ihat the tot id number of 7& cye-diicm ordinarily found 
in the printed edilkrtu of MiLdhjATr* h not correct, U they do not 

actually tally v,iLh the description* of the different rye-di$ea«^ cpvtn by 
Madhn^-n and do not include pakftfui - ht?pAt arid pakpmi-fat& varieties. H«nde * 
"Osteology," p. 13, 

1 Cakra 1 ! euntmcfUnry, I. 7, 46-50. 

1 See EloerrsleV s Osteology,” pp. 14-16. 

1 NiLrasiipha Havir-ija Wa* ihe son of Nllakajithii Bha^a afd the pupil of 
HsTnakfyna Bha(pi r He Htmi so have written another medical wprle, called 
Ilia I'mjTOflfl' nddhdnta^vmlrik , though baaed on Vyjay® " 
Madhts-kofa, U an excellent commentary and contain* much that i* boui 
instructive and new. The only manuscript utmlable U probably the one shat 
belongs to th e family library of the author of the present work, who IB prtpaitng 
an edition of Ik for publieaiiotL. 
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closer with t he 33rd chapter, and the nest of the work was accom¬ 
plished by Srikanthadatta, a pupil of Yijayarakska. Vrnda (who 
may be the same as Madhava) wrote a Si dd ha-yoga , a book of 
medical formulas, well known among medical writers. 

In connection with this brief account of Indian medical 
works the Nard-nlttiku, and the other mutilated medical treatises 
*yhich have been discovered in Central Asia and which go by the 
name of ""Bower manuscript,” cannot he omitted. This manu¬ 
script is written on birch leaves in Gupta characters and is 
probably as old as the fifth century ajx It is a Buddhist work p 
containing many medical formulas taken from Caruka, Suiruta 
and other unknown writers, It will p however! be understood that 
an elaborate discussion of chronology or an exhaustive account 
of Indian medical works would be out of place in a work like 
the present. The xTyur-veda literature, and particularly that part 
which deals with medical formulas and recipes, medical lexicons 
and the like, is vast. Aufrecht’s catalogue contains the names 
of about 1 $OQ manuscript texts, most of which have nut yet 
been published, and there are many other manuscripts not 
mentioned in Aufrechfs catalogue. Among the books now 
much in use may be mentioned the works of $ 5 mgadhara t of the 
fourteenth century, Sivadasa's commentary on Cakrapani, of the 
fifteenth century, and die Bhava-prakala of Bhavamisra, of the 
sixteenth. Vangasena's work is also fairly common. Among ana- 
to mica l texts Bhoja’s work and Bhaskara Rhi$t&'s Sarira-padminl 
deserve mention. The Aupadhenava - tantra , Pauskalavata-1antra , 
V&itaratm-tantra and Hhoja-tanira are alluded to by Dalhana. 
The Bhnhiki-tanija and KapHn-tantra are mentioned by Cakrapani 
in his Bhnnumatl commentary* So much for the anatomical treatises, 
Vidtha-iantra, Ni}ni-ttmtra w Kmkayana-(antra , Sutyuki-tantra, 
Kardia-tanlm and Krsndtreya-tantra on eye-diseases are alluded 
to in Srlkaritha p $commentary on Madhava'S Nidatta. The Saimaka- 
tantra on eye-diseases is named in the Commentaries of Cakrapani 
and Dalhana. The JiTidui-ianira, Parvalaka-ttintrtt and Bandhaka- 
tanUa are alluded to by Dalhana as works on midwifery. The 
HiranyakfyxrUmtm on the same subject is named by Srtkan(ha T 
whereas the Kasyapa-samhitti and Alambuyami-samhiiti are cited 
by Srikantha on toxicology. The Uianm-samfiita l Sanaka-samhiia r 
Lafyayana-untihitd are also mentioned as works qn toxicology. 

Among sotnc of the other important Tantras may be menfioned 

U-i 
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Nagarjuna’s Yoga-ia taka, containing the eight regular divisions of 
Indian Medicine,and Nagarj una's Jtca-sUtra and Bhesaja-halpa, all 
of which were translated into Tibetan. Three works on the AffMga- 
hrdaya, culled As fariga-hrdaya-nama-vaitiQryaka-bh&fva, Padaf- 
tha-candrM-pTabhasa-nama, AftaAga-hfdayn-vrtti and VaidyaM- 
stanga-hrdaya-vitteT bfiefaja-narmi-rficl, were abo translated into 
Tibetan. 

Xbc jlyur-rfdti-sUtra is a work by Yogimandanaiha, published 
with a commentary by the same author in the Mysore University 
Sanskrit series in 1922, with an introduction by Dr Shama Sastry. 
It is rightly pointed out in the introduction that this is a very 
modem work, written after the Bhava-prakaia . probably in the 
sixteenth century. It contains sixteen chapters and is an attempt 
to connect Avur-veda with Patahjali’s Yoga system. It endeavour* 
to show how different kinds of food increase the tattva, rajas and 
ta m os qualities and how yoga practices, fasting and die tike, in¬ 
fluence the conditions of the body. Its contribution, whether as a 
work of Avur-veda or as a work of philosophy, is rather slight. It 
shows a tendency to connect Yoga with Avur-veda, while the Vlra- 
iimhSvaJokita is a work which tries to connect astrology’ with the 
same. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 


The Gita Literature. 

The Gita is regarded by almost all sections of the Hindus as one 
of tiic most sacred religious works, and a large number of commen¬ 
taries have been written on it by the adherents of different schools 
of thought, each of which explained the Gita in its own favour. 
Sankara’s bhasyn is probably the earliest commentary now* avail able; 
but from references and discussions found therein there seems to 
be little doubt that diere were previous commentaries which he 
wished to refute. 

Sankara in his interpretation of the Gita seeks principally to 
emphasize the dogma that right knowledge can never be com¬ 
bined with Vedie duties or the duties recommended by the legal 
scriptures. If through ignorance, or through attachment, a man 
continues to perform the Vedic duties, and if, as a result of sacri¬ 
fices, gifts and tnpas {religious austerities), his mind becomes pure 
and he acquires the right knowledge regarding the nature of the 
ultimate reality—that the passive Brahman is the all—and then, 
when all reasons for the performance of actions have ceased lor 
him, still continues to perform the prescribed duties just like 
common men and to encourage others to behave in a similar 
manner, then such actions are inconsistent with right knowledge. 
When a man performs actions without desire or motive, they 
Cannot be considered as karma at all. He alone may be said to be 
performing karma, or duties, who has any interest in them. But 
ihe wise man , who has no interest in his karma , cannot be said 
to be performing karma in the proper sense of the term, though 
to all outward appearances he may be acting exactly like an 
ordinary man, 'therefore the main thesis of the Gita , according 
to Sankara, is that liberation can come only through right know¬ 
ledge and ndt through knowledge combined with the performance 
of duties. Sankara maintains that all duties hold good for us only 
in the stage of ignorance and not in the stage of wisdom. When 
once the right knowledge of identity with Brahman dawns, and 
ignorance ceases, all notions of duality, w'hiqh arc presupposed by 
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i\\£ performance of actions and responsibility for them, cease 1 , In 
interpreting Gita, m + j f Sankara criticizes the opinions of some 
previous commentators, who held that obligatory duties cannot be 
given up even when true wisdom is attained. In reply he alludes 
to legal scriptures (smfti-iastra), and asserts that the mere non- 
performance of any duties, however obligatory' p cannot lead to 
evil results, since non-performance is a mere negation and of 
mere negation no positive results can come out. The evil effects 
of the non-performance of obligatory duties can happen only lo 
those who have not given up all their actions {a-samnyasi-mfoyatvOt 
pratyavaya-prapfeh). But those who have attained true wisdom 
and have consequently given up all their actions transcend the 
Sphere of duties and of the obligatory injunctions of the Vedas 3 
and the legal scriptures cannot affect them at all. The perform¬ 
ance of duties cannot by itself lead to liberation; but it leads 
gradually to the attainment of purity of mind (sattva-hddiii) 
and through this helps the dawning of the right knowledge* 
with which all duties cease 1 . In a very lengthy discussion on 
the interpretation of Gitd w xviii, 67, Sankara tries to prove that 
all duties presuppose the multiplicity of the world of appearance, 
which is due to ignorance or nescience* and therefore the sage who 
has attained the right knowledge of Brahman, the only reality, has 
no duties to perform. Final liberation Ls thus produced, not by 
true knowledge along with the performance of duties* but by 
true knowledge alone. The wise man has no duties of any kind, 
Sankara's interpretation of the Gtt& presupposes that the GfM holds 
the same philosophical doctrine that he does. His method of inter¬ 
pretation Is based not so much on a comparison of textual passages * 
as simply on the strength of the reasonableness of the exposition 
of a view which can be consistently held according to his Vedanta 
philosophy, and which he ascribes to the Gita. The view taken in 
the present exposition of the Gita philosophy is diametrically 
opposite to that of Sankara. It has been repeatedly pointed out 
that the Gita asserts that even the wise man should perform his 
allotted duties, though he may have nothing to gain by the per¬ 
formance of such duties. Even God Himself as tS^na, though 
He had no unsatisfied cravings, passions or desires of any kind* 

1 Sunkar* 1 '* interpretation e£ the Gltd, II. 69* Yo£3jnima edition* EeiuirM* 
1919, 

1 I$d. RE. 4, 
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performed His self-imposed duties in order to set an example 
to all and to illustrate die fact that even the wise man should 
perform his prescribed duties 1 . 

Ananchjnana wrote a commentary on Sankara’s Bhagovad-gltd- 
hhofya k called BhogaTiid-gUa^ bha^ya-vivaTana ,. and Rama nan da 
w rote an nth er commentary ^n that of Sankara, call cd Bhagai:ad-gUd- 
bkafya-tySkhya , He is aba said to have written another work on 
the Gltdi called Glt&taya. After Sankara there seems to have been 
some pause. We have two commentaries, one in prose and one in 
verse, by two persons of the same name, Yamunlcarya* The 
Yimumcarya who was the author of a prose commentary is 
certainly, though a vihftaihgita-vadin, not the celebrated Yamuna, 
tile teacher of Rim^nuja. His commentary ( which has been pub¬ 
lished by the Sudariana Press, Conjeeveram* is very simple, con¬ 
sisting mainly of a mere paraphrase of the Gttd verses. He thinks 
that the first sk chapters of the Gita deal with the nature of tme 
knowledge of God as a means to devotion, the second six with the 
nature of God as attainable by devotion and adoration, and the 
third sis repeat the same subjects for a further clearing up of the 
problems involved. 

Yamuna, the great teacher of Ramanuja, who is said to have 
been bom in a.d, 906,summarized the subject-matter of the Off 5 in 
a few verses called GWtrtha-swfigrahd, on which Nigamanta Mahi- 
desiku wrote a commentary known as Gitdrtka-samgraha-raksd. 
This a bo was commented on by Varavara Muni, of the fourteenth 
century, in a commentary called GUmtka-sa^tgraha-dipiku , pub¬ 
lished by the Sudarsana Press, Conjeeveram. Another commentary, 
called Bhogiwaii-git5rtha-safngTaha-liM^ by Pratyaksadevayatha- 
carya, is mentioned by Aufreeht. Yamuna says that the object 
of the Guq is to establish the fact that Nariyana is the highest 
Brahman, attained only by devotion {hhahti)^ which is achieved 
through caste duties (sva-dharma^ right knowledge and disinclina¬ 
tion to worldly pleasures {vaimgya). It is said that the first six 
chapters of the Gild describe the process of attaining self-know- 
ledge by self-concentration {yoga) through knowledge and action 
along with ^elf-subordination to God, the performance of dl 
actions for God and detachment from all other things. Nigamftnta 
Mahade^ika notes that karma may lead to self-realization either in¬ 
directly, through the production of knowledge, or directly by itself* 

1 Gus r nr* aa T * 
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From she seventh to the twelfth chapters the processes of the 
attainment of devotion {bhahti-yoga] by knowledge and by actions 
dre described, and it is held that the true nature of God can 
be realized only by such devotion. From the thirteenUi to the 
eighteenth chapters, the nature of pradh&na* of purusa, of the 
manifested world and of the supreme iord are described and dis¬ 
tinguished along with the nature of action, of knowledge and of 
devotion. Yamuna then goes on to describe the contents of the 
chapters of the Gitd one by one. Thus he says that in the second 
chapter the nature of the saint of imperturbable wisdom (sthiia-dki) 
is described. Such right knowledge can be achieved only by a 
knowledge of the self as immortal and the habit of performing 
one’s duties in an unattached manner. In the third chapter it Is 
said that a man should perform his duties for the preservation of 
the social order (loka-rakfa) without attachment, leaving the fruits 
of all his actions to God, and considering at the same time that 
the gunas are the real agents of actions and that it is wrong to 
pride oneself upon their performance. Hie fourth chapter de¬ 
scribes the nature of God, how one should learn to look upon 
actions as implying no action (on account of tmattachnient), the 
different kinds of duties and the glory of knowledge. The fifth 
describes the advantages and the diverse modes of the path of 
duties and :ilsn die nature of the state of realization of Brahman. 
The sixth describes the nature of yoga practice, four kinds of 
yogins, the methods of yoga, the nature of yoga realization and the 
ultimate superiority of yoga as communion with God. The seventh 
describes the reality of "God* how IT is nature is often veiled from us 
by prakrti or the gupm, how one should seek protection from God, 
the nature of the different kinds of devotees, and the superiority 
of the truly enlightened person. The eighth describes the lordly 
power of God and the reality of His nature as the unchanged and 
the unchangeable; it also describes the duties of those who seek 
protection in God and tine nature of the true wisdom. The ninth 
describes the glory of God and His superiority even when He 
incarnates Himself as man, and the nature of devotional com¬ 
munion, l he ten tli describes the infinite number of "God’s noble 
qualities and the dependence of all things on Him, for initiating 
and increasing devotion. The eleventh describes how the true 
nature of God can be perceived, and demon$tmcs that it is only 
through devotion that Gtfd can be known or attained. The twelfth 
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describes the superiority of devotion p methods of attaining de votion , 
and different kinds of devotion; it is also held that God is highly 
pleased by die devotion of 11 13 devotees. The thirteenth described 
the nature of the body, the purification of the self for self-real Lzation ( 
the cause of bondage and right discrimination. The fourteenth 
describes how the nature of an action b determined by the ties 
of gurta f how rhe gunas may be made to cease from influencing 
us, and how God alone is the root of all (he ways of die self's 
future destiny. The fifteenth describes how the supreme lord is 
different from the pure selves, as well as from selves in association 
with non-selves p on account of hb all-pervasiveness and his nature 
as upholder and lord. The sixteenth describes die division, of 
beings into godly and demoniac and also the privileged position 
of the scriptures as the authority for laying the solid foundation 
of knowledge of the true nature of our duties. The seventeenth 
distinguishes unscriptural things from scriptural. The eighteenth 
describes how God alone should be regarded as the ultimate agent 
of all actions, and states the necessity of purity and the nature of 
the effects of one's deeds. According tn Yamuna karma-yoga, or 
the path of duties, consists of religious austerities, pilgrimage! gifts 
and sacrifices ; fif&m-yqga, or the path of know ledge, consists of 
self-control and purity of mind; bhakti-yoga f ot the path of devotion p 
consists in the meditation of God, inspired by an excess of joy in 
the communion with the divine. Ail these three paths mutually 
lead to one another. Ail three are essentially of the nature of the 
worship of God, and, whether regarded as obligatory or occasional* 
are helpful for discovering the true nature of one's self. When 
by sdf-rcalizatton ignorance is wholly removed* and when a man 
attains superior devotion to God p he is received into God. 

Ramanuja the celebrated Yalsnava teacher and interpreter of 
the Bratxma-sEira, who is said to have been bom in a.d, 1017* 
wrote a commentary on the Gita on t isisfadvmta lines, v\?. monism 
qualified as theism. VcnkatsiMtha, called also VedantScaiya, wrote 
a sub-commentary thereon, called Tatporya- Luiuirika . Ramanuja 
generally followed the lines of interpretation suggested in the brief 
summary lly his teacher Yamuna. On the question of the im¬ 
perativeness of caste duties Ramanuja says that the Gita holds 
that the duties allotted to each caste must be performed, since the 
scriptures are the commands of God and no one can transgress 
His orders; so the duties prescribed by the scriptures as obligatory 
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ure compulsory for all. The duties have, therefore „ to be performed 
without desire for their fruits and purely because they are the 
injunctions of the scriptures (eka-idstrarthataya anusfheyam). It 
is only when duties performed simply to please God p and as 
adoration of Him p have destroyed all impurities of the mind, and 
when the senses have become controlled* that a man becomes fit 
for the path of wisdom. A man can never at any stage of his 
progress forsake the duty of worshipping God T and it is only 
through such adoration of God that the sins accumulating in him 
from begin nifigless time are gradually washed away and he can 
become pure and lit for the pub of knowledge 1 . In interpreting 
ill, 8 Ramanuja says that the path of duties {karma-yoga) is 
superior to the path of knowledge (jn&na-yoga). The path of 
duties naturally leads to self-knowledge; so self-knowledge is also 
included within its scope. The path of knowledge alone cannot 
lead us anywhere ■ for without work even the body cannot be made 
to live. Even those who adhere to the path of knowledge must 
perform the obligatory and occasional (nitya-naimittika) duties, 
and it is through the development of this course that one can 
attain self-realization by duty alone * The path of duties is to 
be followed until self-realization (tUmuvalokatm) and, through it* 
emancipation are obtained. But the chief duty of a man is to be 
attached to God with supreme devotion * 

Madhvirfiya, or AnandatJrtha, who lived in the first three- 
quarters of the thirteenth century, wrote a commentary on the 
Bkiigovad-gUa, called Gita-bhafya ¥ commented on by Jayatirtha in 
hh Ft omeya-dipika . and also a separate monograph interpreting the 
main purport of the Gita, called Bhagaoad-glta-tatparyQ-mrmya f 
commented on by Jayatirtha in his Sy&ya^dipika. His main em¬ 
phasis was on the fact that God is different from everything else* 
and that the only way of attaining our highest goal is through 
devotion {bhakti) aa love and attachment (jwf/m). In the course 
of his interpretation he also introduced long discussions in 
refutation of the monistic theory of Sankara. Since everything 
is dominated by the will of Hari the Lord* no one ought to 
teel any attachment to mundane things. Duties ar<f to be per¬ 
formed by all* Kranabhatfa Yidy^dhiraja, the sixth disciple from 

A tfrjftiu mo. mfata-phiilfna Jroofa <*para.mn-puruf&rUdhana - r&prriAniiffhitrrtei kur- 
na : * tw/faw ui-m a w-m *jiti *LyQkulmdriyti tm-mffhrfyihn wthtfuiroti. (tJtcnl- 

^mLi a y ™r tBr> ' “ tM * h 546 ibid 1,1 ‘ Pr«^ 
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Madhva, who lived in the firBt quarter of the fourteenth centuiy t 
wrote a commentary on the Gita, called Gud-fikd. Raghavendra 
Svimin, who lived in the seventeenth century and was a pupil 
of Sudhindra Yati. wrote three works on the Gita, called Gffa- 
riurti, GUarika-samgraha and GitBrtka-vwmuma* Commentaries 
were also written by Vallabhacarya, Vjjnanabhiksu, Kesava Bliatta 
of tile Ntmbarka school (called Gitd-tattva-prakSiikd), Anjaneya 
(called Hmumad-bh&fya), KaIvina Ehntta (called Rasika-ranjrni), 
Jagaddhara (called Bhagmad-glta-pradipa), ]ayarama (called Gttd- 
sdraitha-samgraha}* Baladeva VidyabhD^ana {called Gltd-bhUsana- 
bhasya)^ Madhu&Cidana (called G Udhartha-dlpika) p Brahman and a 
Giri, MathurSnltha (called Bhagavad”gUd-praMsa) f Dattltreya 
(called Prabodha-caiidrikd)* Ramakrsna 1 Mukimdadasa r Rama- 
niraya^a T Vis vd vara, Sahkarananda, SivadayaJu Srtdharasv&min 
(called Sufmlbmi), Sadananda Vyasa (called Bhdta-prakdia) i 
Suryapandita ( ParamErtha-prapa) , Nllakantha (called Bhata- 
dipiha), and also from the Saiva point of view by Rajinaka and 
Rimakan^ha (called Sarvato-hhndra). Many other works were also 
written on the general purport of the Gita , such as Rhagavad- 
gUdrtha-samgraha by Abhinavagupta and Nrsimha Thakkura, 
Bhaga x ad-gjtart ha-sara by Gokui acandra, Bhagavad-giid-lak- 
sabhamna by V§dir3ja T Bhagavad-gUa-sara by Kalvalyananda 
Sarasvati, Bhagavod-gUd-idra-samgraka by Narahari and Bha- 
gatjad-gfid-ketu-mmaya by Vitthala Diksita + Moat of these com¬ 
mentaries are written either from the point of view of Sankara's 
bhdsya, repeating the same ideas in other languages or from the 
Vaisnava point of view, approving of the hold of normal duties 
of men in all stages of life and sometimes differing only in the 
conception of God and His relation with men. These can claim 
but little originality either of argument or of opinions, and so may 
Well be left out of detailed consideration for our present purposes. 


Gita and Yoga, 

Whoever may have written the Gtla, it seems very probable 
that he wfi not acquainted with the technical sense of yaga as the 
cessation of menral states {titia-vfUi-nirQdka) 9 as used by Putafyali 
in his Yqga-tQira, i. i. I have elsewhere shown that there are 
three roots, yujiryogc and yuj samadhau, he. the root yitjir, to join, 
and the root yuj m the sense of cessation of mental states *or one- 
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pointedness* zndyuisamyamant, Lc.yttj in the sense of controlling. 
In the Gita the word yoga appears to have been used in many 
senses, which may seem to be unconnected with one another; yet 
it may not be quite impossible to discover relations among them* 
The primary sense of the word yoga in the Gita is derived from 
the root yajir yoge or yuf to join, with which is connected in a 
negative way the root yuj in die sense of controlling or restricting 
an\ thing to that to which it is joined. Joining, as it means contact 
with something, also implies disjunction from some other thing. 
When a particular type of mental outlook or scheme of action is 
recommended, we find the word buddkt-yoga used, which simply 
mcana that one has intimately to associate oneself with a particular 
type of wisdom or mental outlook. Similarly, when the word 
karma-yoga is used, it simply means that one has to associate 
oneself with the obligatoriness of the performance of duties. Again T 
the word yoga ts used In the sense of fixing one's mind either on 
the self (i r ttwan) or on God. It is clear that in all these varying 
senses the dominant sense is that of “joining." But such a joining 
implies also a disjunction* and the fundamental and indispensable 
disjunction implied is dissociation from all desires for pleasures 
and fruits of action (plwia-tySgii)* For this reason cases are not 
rare where yoga is used to mean cessation of desires for the fruits 
of action. Thus, in the GUa t vt, it is said, 11 What is called 
cessation (of desires for the fruits of action) is what you should 
know, O P.mclava, as Yoga: without renouncing one's desires 
A y osiimnyasta^saiikalpa) one cannot he a yogin 1 . M The reason 
why this native concept nf cessation of desires should be regarded 
as yoga is that without such a renunciation of desires no higher 
kind of union is possible* But even such a dissociation from the 
fruits of desires (which tit a way also means mmyamatta* or self- 
control) is to be supplemented by die performance of duties at the 
preliminary stages ; and it is only in the higher stages, w hen one is 
fixed in yoga {yogarMha), that meditative peace {fama) can bc 
recommended. Unless and until one succeeds in conquering all 
attachments to sense-objects and actions and Ln giving up all 
desires for fruits of actions* one cannot be fixed in yaga* It is by 
our attempts at the performance of our duties, trying all the time 


P _ . phala^ifayafi mnhjipv ’tkiuwdhir vtm i» 'satpnyw - 

S r^*' biflkiirB ■commenuuy, Vp. 2 r Sa phata-mthtlpa V f*0* 
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to keep the mind clear from motives of pleasure and enjoyment, 
ihat we gradually succeed in elevating it to a plane at which it 
would be natural to it to desist from all motives of self-interest, 
pleasure and enjoyment. It is at this stage that a man can be 
called fixed in yoga or yogarQdka. This naturally involves a con¬ 
flict between the higher self and die lower, or rather between 
the real self and the false; for t while the lower self always 
inclines to pathological and prudential motives* to motives of 
self-interest and pleasure, it has yet within it the higher ideal, 
which is to raise it up. Man is both a friend and a foe to him¬ 
self; if he follows the path of his natural inclination* and the 
temptations of sense-enjoyment, he takes the downward path of 
evil, and is an enemy to his ow r n higher interests; whereas it is 
his clear duty to raise himself up, to strive that he may not sink 
down but may elevate himself to a plane of detachment from 
all sense-pleasures, The duality involved in this conception of 
a friend and a foe, of conqueror and conquered, of an uplifting 
power and a gravitating spirit, naturally involves a distinction 
between a higher self (paramStman) and a lower self {atmux). It 
is only when this higher self conquers the lower that a self is a 
friend to itself. In a man who has failed to conquer his own 
passions and self-attachments the self is its own enemy. The 
implication, however, is than the lower self, though it gravitates 
towards evil, lias yet inherent in it the power of self-elevation. 
This power of aclf-elevatinn is not something extraneous, but 
abides in the self, and the Gtfd is emphatic in its command, 41 Thou 
shouldst raise thyself and not allow thyself to sink down; for the 
self is its own friend and its foe as well 1 .” 

It is only when the self thus conquers its lower tendencies 
and rises to a higher plane that it comes into touch with the 
higher self (paramatman). The higher self always remains as 
an ideal of elevation. The yqga activity of the self thus consists, 
on the one hand* in the efforts by which the yogitt dissociates 
himself from the sense-attachments towards which he was naturally 
gravitating, and on the other hand, in the efforts by which he tries 
to elevate bimself and to come into touch with the higher self. 
At the first stage a man performs his duties in accordance with 
the injunctions nf the sdstras; then he performs his duties and 
tries to dissociate himself from all metres pf self-interest and 
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enjoyment, and at the nest stage he succeeds in conquering these 
lower motives and Ls in touch with the higher self. Even at this 
stage he may still continue to perform his duties, merely for the 
sake of duty t or he may devote himself to meditative concentration 
and union with the higher self or with God + llius the Gita says 
that the person who has conquered himself and is at peace with 
himself is in touch with paratg&mm* Such a person is a true 
philosopher, for he not only knows the truths* but is happy in the 
inner realization and direct intuitive apperception of such truths; 
he is unshakable in himself; having conquered his senses, he 
attaches the same value to gold and to stones; he is the same to 
friends and to enemies, to the virtuous as to the sinful; he is in 
union {with param&tman) and is called a yogin i * The fact that the 
word yogin is derived here from die root yuj\ to join, is evident 
from a number of passages where the verb yuj is used in this 
connection 2 . 

The Gita advises a yogin who thus wants to unite himself 
with pwatnatmati* or God* in a meditative union, to lead a lonely 
life, controlling his mind and body* desiring nothing and accepting 
nothing^. Hie yogi* should seat himself on level ground, in a 
clean place t and f being firm on his threefold seat composed of 
kusa grass, a leopard skin and soft linen, he should control his 
thoughts, senses and movements f make his mind one-pointed in 
God [tatra)i gather himself up in union, and thus purify himself 4 . 
The yogin should cat neither too much nor too little, should 
neither sleep too much* nor dispense with sleep. He should thus 

* ity wyQSeytiRl sama-io^ldsma-kdncanah r VI. S. Sankara, however, spEitl 

it lip into fui> independent sentence!, u fallows: yu td/Io ytiklah samdhita in id 
ucynic kvthyatr; m yogi „ Sfldimra, again, takes a quite 

different view and think* it lo be fl definition of the yogdrodlw state and believe* 
yukta to mean which in my opinion is unjustifiable, My interpre¬ 

tation is simpler and re direct than either of these and can be justified by a 
reference to the context in VI, 7 and Vt, IQ, 

1 Yo$t yunjMil midtam lUmdnwfi rahati j tidlah. Ihid. VI. id. 

UptrtifaRiant yufijyddyagam dtma-viiuddhay• f. V|. i? T 

Yuhtn data m t it-parah. Vi. 14. 

WjTjVme tva#i md&ImjSnaifi yogt myata-rndnasab. VI. 15, etc. 

1 Ekfihf yata-titUlttnd mrdstr tipangrakah^ VI. IO. The word dtmfl in y&ta- 
cittdimd is used in the sense of body (Jehu), accordm# To loa^ara, Srl-dhurJ 
and other*. 

4 Both Sankara and Siidham make iatrti an fldjeaitt ID ruemr. Such an 
adjective to durme would hot only be Superfluous, but would also leave tkiigram 
without an object. The Verb yvn?ydt< Literally meaning " should link Up," is 
intcrprf lcd fa y Srldhara as “should practise,' 1 apparently without any justifica¬ 
tion (vi. ta>. * 
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lead the middle course of life and avoid extremes. This avoidance 
of extremes is very unlike the process of vo^tf advised by FatahjalL 
Patanj all's course of yaga formulates a method by which the yagitt 
can gradually habituate himself to a condition of life in which 
he can ultimately dispense with food and drink altogether and 
desist from all movements of body and mind. The object of a yog in 
in making his mind one-pointed is ultimately to destroy the mind. 
According to Patahjali the advancement of a yogin has but one 
object before it, vh, the cessation of all movements of mind 
{dtta-vfttir-idtodhd \. Since this absolute cessation cannot be effected 
without stopping all movements of the body, desires and passions 
are to be uprooted, not only because they would make the mind fly 
to different objects, but also because they would necessitate move¬ 
ments of the body, which would again disturb the mind. The 
yogin therefore has to practise a twofold control of movements of 
body and mind. He has to habituate himself to dispensing with 
the necessity of food and drink, to make himself used to all kinds 
of privations and climatic Inconveniences of heat and cold and 
ultimately to prepare himself for the stoppage of all kinds of bodily 
movements, But, since this cannot be successfully done so long 
as one inhales and exhales, he has to practise prayayUma for abso¬ 
lute breath-control, and not for hours or days, but for months 
and years. Moral elevation is regarded as indispensable in yoga 
only because without absolute and perfect cessation of all desires 
and passions the movements of the body and mind could not be 
absolutely stopped. The yagm* how ever, has not only to cut off 
all new causes of disturbance leading to movements of body and 
mind, but also to practise one-pomtedness of mind on subtler 
and subtler objects, so that as a result thereof the sub-conscious 
forces of the mind can also be destroyed r Thus, on the one hand, 
the mind should be made to starve by taking care that no new 
sense-data and no new percepts, concepts, thoughts, ideas or 
emotions be presented toil, and r on the other hand, steps arc to be 
taken rn make die mind one-pointed, by which all that it had 
apprehended before, which formed the great storehouse of the 
aub-conscio_yg > is destroyed. w Vht mind, thus pumped out on both 
sides% becomes absolutely empty and is destroyed. The ideal of 
Patahjali 1 * Yoga is absolute extremism, consisting in absolute 
stoppage of all functions of body and mind. 

ThufJita, on the other hand, prescribes the golden middletourse 
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of moderate food, drink, sleep, movements of the body and activity 
in general. The object of the yogi* in the Gita is not the absolute 
destruction of mind t but to bring the mind or the ordinary self 
into communion with the higher self or God* To the yogin who 
practises meditation the Gita advises steadiness of posture; thus 
it says that the yogi ?i should hold his body* head and shoulders 
straight* and t being unmoved and fixed in his posture, should 
avoid looking to either side and fix his eyes on the tip of his nose* 
The Gita is, of course, aware of the process of breath-control 
and prdndydma; but, curiously enough, it does not speak of it 
in its sixth chapter on dkydna-yaga^ where almost the whole 
chapter is devoted to yoga practice and the conduct of yogmt* In 
the fifth chapter. *\ 27, it is said that all sense-movements and 
-control of life-movements (prdna-kartndni) are like oblations to the 
fire of self-control. In the two obscure verses of the same chapter, 
v + 29 and 30, it is said that there are some who offer an oblation 
of prana to apdmi and of apdna to prana and thus, stopping the 
movement of inhalation and exhalation {pranapana-gati mddhza) t 
perform the prdnay&ma, while there are others who, taking a low 
diet, offer an oblation of prana to prana, Such actions on the part 
of these people are described as being different kinds of sacrifices, 
or yajna^ and the people w ho perform them are called yajfia-vidah 
(those who know the science of sacrifice), and not yogm. k b 
difficult to understand the exact meaning of offering an oblation 
of prana to prana of of prdmt to apdna and of calling this sacrifice. 
The interpretations of Sankara, Sridhara and others give us but 
little help in this matter. They do not tell us why it should be 
called iLyajnd or how an oblation of prana to prana can be made, 
and they do not even try to give a synonym for juhvati (offer 
oblation) used in this connection. It seems tn me, however, that 
there is probably a reference to the mystical substimtion-medIta¬ 
lians (pratikopdsand) which were used as substitutes for sacrifices 
and are referred to in the UpanLsads. Thus in the Maitri Upanisad, 
vi. qu we find that Brahman b to be meditated upon as the 
ego, and in this connection, oblations of the five vdyas to fire with 
such mantras as prandya st;dha f apdnaya ft u/in, eto are recom- 
mended. It b easy to imagine that, in a later process of development, 
for the actual offering of oblations to fire was substituted a certain 
process of breath-control, which still retained the old phraseology 
of the offering of oblatios^ in a sacrifice. If this interpretation b 
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accepted, it will indicate how processes of breath-control became 
m many cases associated with substitution-meditations of the 
edtc type 1 . Hie development of processes of breath-control 
in connection with substitution-meditations does not seem to 
be unnatural at all, and, as a matter of fact, the practice of 
prdnuyama in connection with such substitution-meditations is 
definitely indicated in the Mattri Upanisad, vi. 18. The movement 
of initiation and exhalation was known to be the cause of all 
body-heat, including the heat of digestive processes, and Knsna is 
supposed to say in the Gita, XV. i +t "A* fire I remain in the body 
of living beings and in association with prSna and apana I digest 
four kinds of food and drink.” The author of the Cm, however, 
seems to have been well aware that the prana and apdna breaths 
passing through the nose could be properly balanced (samau), or 
that theprtna vayu could be concentrated between the two eye¬ 
brows or in the head (mQrdhm)*. It is difficult to say what is 
exactly meant by taking the prana in the head or between the 
eyebrows. There seems to have been a belief in the Atharva-Hras 
Upaniiad and also in the Atharva-hkhd Upamsad that the prSna 
could be driven upwards, or that such prana, being in the head, 
could protect it* Manu also speaks of the pranas of young 
men rushing upwards when old men approached them. But, 
whatever may be meant, it U certain that neither the balancing 
of prana and apana nor the concentrating of prana in the 
head or between the eyebrows is a phrase of Patahjali, the Yoea 
writer. * 


In describing the course of a yogin in the sixth chapter the 
Gita advises that the yogm should lead die austere life of a Brahma- 
carm, withdraw his mind from all mundane interests and think 
only of God, dedicate all his actions to Him and try to live in 
communion with Him (yukta dsita). This gives to his soul peace, 
through which be loses his individuality in God and abides in Him 
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in the bliss nf self-effacement 1 . A yogin fan lie said to be in union 
(with Gad) when he concentrates his mind on his own higher 
self and is absolutely unattached to all desires. By his efforts 
towards such a union (yoga-sevayti) he restrains his mind from 
all other objects and. perceiving his self in himself, remains in 
peace and contentment. At this higher state the yogin enjoys 
absolute bliss [jukhurtt atyuntskatn), transcending all sense-pleasures 
by hts pure reason, and, being thus fixed in God, he is never 
shaken away from Him. Such a yogin forsakes alt his desires and 
controls all his senses by his mind, and, whenever the mind itself 
seeks to fly away to different objects, he tries to control it and fix 
it on his awn self. Patiently holding his mind fixed in his self, 
he tries to desist from all kinds of thought and gradually habituates 
himself to shaking off attachments to sense-attractions. At this 
stage of union the yogin feels that he has attained his highest, 
and thus even the greatest mundane sorrows cannot affect him 


in the least. Yoga is thus sometimes defined as the negation of 
the possibility of all association with sorrows". One can attain 
such a state only by persistent and self-confident efforts and 
without being depressed by preliminary failures. When a yogin 
attains this union with himself or with God, he is like the 
motionless flame of a lamp in a still place, undisturbed by all 
attractions and unruffled by all passions 3 . Theycgin who attains 
this highest state of union with himself or with God is said to 
be in touch with Brahman or to attain Urahmahood, and it is 
emphatically asserted that he Is filled with ecstatic joy. Being in 

* tdnriip KtTviinu-ptifiamnn mat-uuattham. a^fagnetJiati, V|, 15, The <?»d ukI 

ihc words iifiiii and mrtdnn to indicate the bliu of the person who abide* in 
God. Both these words, and particularly the word mndna, have a definite 
significance in Buddhism. But ihe GUd stems to tw quite unacquainted with 
the Buddhistic sense of the word, 1 have therefore ventured Id translate the 
word raniijid as "blija of self-effacement." The word is primarily used in the 
sense of “ esfinjiuishtng » light.” and this direetlv lead* to die Buddhistic sense 
of the absolute destruction of the tbmdhu. But the word nrn^ is also used 
fram very early times in (he sense of "relief from sufferings" and "satis- 
fuctinn.” Tbll* iht MaM-&hAtiHd r niihwhich the Gtldb mditioimlly Sauuciatcd „ 
UWb it in ihh $eftac in UK 1043$: 

m pints itlaiam toymp pipOs&wm rfUjhl'putift; 
mn'dntim figamnd dMmdn lusxtkhl athhatwi l ad A. 

AkujtLj in the xu r 7150 and 13014 ,mrpOna u dcr.^tbed ah beiejf 

hightai blix* (^rewna^r and it h al*d kShoeijtd with idm* t nr peace, 

tun the above passage —jrmriiti nbvdifo-ponmdm. in,\tahd-k!t£ 3 rnia,\l. 1070, 
aodtn anotb e, plate it is called a "state of the highest Bmhnutn” (poromrnp 
frrtlfitna- —tmdf. xila. 13239)' 

l dvitlthn- yqga-iaiffjHiUim^ Vi, aj. 

Inz/td dipQ rnvJta-tihty t&xtgau wparml rmftd, vt, itj. 
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union with God, lio perceives himself in all tilings, and all tilings 
in himself; for, being in union with God, he in one way identifies 
himsdl with God, and perceives God in all things and all things 
in God. Yet it is no mere abstract pantheism that is indicated 
here ; for such a view is directly in opposition to the main tenets 
of die Gita, so often repeated in diverse contexts. It is a mystical 
state, in which, cm the one hand, the yogitt finds himself identified 
with God and in communion with Him,and, on the other hand, 
does not cease to have relations with the beings of the world, to 
whom he gives the same consideration as to himself. He does 
not prefer his own happiness to the happiness uf others, nor 
docs he consider his own misery and suffering as greater or more 
important or more worthy of prevention than those of others. 
Being in communion with God, he still regards Him as the master 
W'hom he adores, as die supreme Lord who pervades all things and 
holds them in Himself. By his communion with God the yogin 
transcends his lower and smaller self and discovers his greater self 
in God, not only as the supreme ideal of his highest efforts, but 
also as the highest of all realities. As soon as they<^fl can detach 
himself from his lower self of passions and desires, he uplifts 
himself to a higher universe, where the distinction of meant and 
team, mine and thine, ceases and the interest of the individual 
loses its personal limitations and becomes enlarged and universal- 
bed and identified with die interests of all living beings. Looked 
at from this point of view, yoga is sometimes defined in the Gita 
as the outlook of equality (tamatoa ) l . 

In the Gita the word yoga has not attained any definite 
technical sense, as it did in Kuanjali’s Yoga-sHtra, and, in con¬ 
sequence, there is not one definition of yoga, but many. Thus 
yoga is used in the sense of karma-yoga, or the duty of performance 
of actions, in v. i, and it is distinguished from the tamhhya path, 
or the path of knowledge, in n. 39. The word karma-yoga is men-' 
tinned in 111. 3 as the path of the yogins, and it is referred to in 
111. 7 »' ■ * and xiii, 24. Hie word buddin-yoga is also used at least 
three times, in n. 49, x. 10 and xviu. 57, and the bhakti-yoga 
also ts used * least once, in xiv. 26. The one meaning of yoga that 
suits all these different contests seems to be “association." It has 
already been said that this primary meaning of the ivord is the 
central idea of yoga in the Gita. One of the main teachings of 

1 t titan tv nm yoga tiiyiil£ r 1 r. 48, 
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the Gita is that duties should be performed, and it is this obli¬ 
gatoriness of the performance of duties that in the Glia is under¬ 
stood by karma-yoga. But, if such dudes are performed from 
motives of self-interest or gain or pleasure, the performance could 
not lead to any higher end. It is advised p therefore p that they 
should be performed with out any motive of gain or pleasure* 
So the proper way in which a man should perform his duties, 
and at the same time keep himself clean and untarnished by the 
good and bad results, the pleasures and sorrows, the praise and 
blame proceeding out of his own dced£* is to m^ke himself de¬ 
tached from all desires for the fruits of actions. To keep oneself 
detached from the desires for the fruits of actions is therefore the 
real art (kausala) of performing one's duties; for it is only in this 
way that a man can make himself fit for the higher union with 
God or his own higher self. Here, then, we have a definition of 
yoga as the art of performing one’s duties (yqfn/i karmasu kauiakm 
—n - 5°}* Th e art performing one's duties, e.g. the art of keeping 
oneself unattached, cannot however be called yoga on its own 
account; it is probably so-called only because it is the indis¬ 
pensable step towards the attainment of the real vaga f or union 
with God. It is clear p therefore! that the word yoga has a gradual 
evolution to a higher and higher meaning, based no doubt on the 
primary root-meaning of “ association/’ 

It is important to note in this connection that the process of 
pTdn3yama, regarded as indispensable in Psitanjali s Yoga, is not 
considered so necessary either for karma-yoga, huddhi-yoga, or for 
the higher kind of yaga, e.g. communion with God. It has already 
been mentioned that the reference to prdrtdydma is found only in 
connection with some kinds of substitution ^meditations which have 
nothing to do with the main concept of yaga in the Gad. Hie 
expression sum ad hi is used thrice in the noun form m the Gftd, in 
n - 44p S 3 54. and three times m the verb form, in yl 7, in. 9 
and xvii a 11; but the verb forms are not used in the technical sense 
of Fatanjali, but in the simple root-meaning of mm + d y dfta, 
to give or to place' 1 (arpana or sthdpana). In two cases 
(n, 44 and 53) where the word samdclhi is used as c noun it has 
been interpreted by both Sankara and Stidham as meaning the 
object in which the mind is placed or to which it is directed for 
communion, viz. God 1 . The author of die Gltd is well aware of 

In 11+ 44, htiWevcr, consider* th» object of m Ind i& be anlahkaraipa 
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the moral conflict in (tun snd thinks that it is only by our efforts 
to come into touch with our higher self that the littleness of 
passions and desires for fruits of actions and the preference of 
our smaller self-interests can be transcended. For, once man is 
in touch with his highest, he is in touch with God. He has then 
a broader and higher visiun of man and his place in nature, and 
so he identifies himself with God and finds that he has no special 
interest of his own to serve. The low and the high, the sinful 
and the virtuous, are the same in his eyes; he perceives God 
in all things and all things in God, and it is this state of com- 
munion that is the real yoga of the Gits ; and it is because in this 
state all inequalities of race, creed, position, virtue and vice, high 
and low vanish, that this superior realization of universal equality 
is also called yoga. Not only is this union with God called yaga, 
but God Himself is called 4 ogesvara, or the Lord of communion. 
As a result of this union, the yogm enjoys supreme bliss and 
ecstatic joy, and is free ffom the least touch of sorrow or pain; 
and this absolute freedom from pain or the state of bliss, being 
itself a result of yoga, is also called yoga. From the above survey 
it is dear that the yoga of the Glia is quite different from the 
yoga of Faumjali, and it does not seem at all probable that the 
Glia was aware of PatahjaJi’s yoga or the technical terms used by 
him 1 . 


Fhe treatment of yoga in the Gita is also entirely different from 
its treatment in almost all the Upanisads. The Kafka Upanitad 
speaks of sense-control as being yoga ; but sense-control in the 
Gita is only a preliminary to yoga and not itself yoga. Most of 
the yoga processes described in the other Upanisads cither speak 
of yoga with six accessories (?ad-akga yoga ) or of yoga with eight 
accessories (ajfSAga-yoga), more or less after the manner of 
Paunjali. They introduce elaborate details not only of breath- 
control or pranayamu, but also of the nervous system of the body, 
ida. pihgala and tuptmttS, the nerve plexus, mtlladhara and other 
similar objects, after the manner of the later works on the $ap~ 


OT hudtUii* Bui ^MKin consider*, 
an d SridhctfH ~ 


mnara consider* ihii object to be God^ and in U. 53 Sankara 
unanimous that the object, or the iUpporc of the union or 
Communion of the mind, is God, 

1 paiya me yogam atiemm, K. 5 , rrj.71 nlhm'ip yagaifi f<t, X, 7, | n the 
above two passage* the word yoga leenu 10- have a different meaning g| j[ 1^ 
Jijed there in the leuc t>I miraculous powers; hut even there the Cttinmicntatora 
Sankara and Srtdfun take it to mean '‘association" (yuktfi and kuerotet 
aihaittm yvgatft it "amocierkin of miraculous pthen.” P 
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cakra system r Thus the Amrta-nada [Numerates after the manner 
of Patafijali the six accessories of yoga as restraint (pratyahara ), 
concentration {dhyana)+ breath-control (prSnayama} t fixation (dkH- 
raria) f reasoning (tarka) and meditative absorption ( mmadhi ), and 
describes the final object of yoga as ultimate loneliness of the self 
(kmualya)* The Amfta-buuiu believes in an all‘pervading Brahman 
as the only reality', and thinks that* since mind La the cause of all 
bondage and liberation, the best course for a yogin to adopt is to 
deprive the mind of all its objects and thus to stop the activity 
of the mind, and thereby to destroy it, and bring about Brahma- 
hond. Brahman is described here as being absolutely indeter¬ 
minate, uninfctable, infinite and beginningless. ITte Kptrtka 
merely describes pranaydwa, dhytitia t dhartma and samddhi in 
association with the nerves, susumnd, pi^galS^ etc. and the nerve 
plexuses. The Tefo-imttu is a Vedantic LI pa ni sad of the ultra- 
monistic type, and what it calls yoga is only the way of realizing 
the nature of Brahman as one and as pure consciousness and 
the falsity of every thing else. It speaks of this yoga as being 
of fifteen accessories (patios-daianga yoga). These are yam& 
[sense^control through the knowledge that all is Brahman), niyatria 
(repetition of the same kinds of though is and the avoidance of 
dissimilar Ones}* tydga (giving up of the world-appearance through 
the realization of Brahman), silence, a solitary place, the proper 
posture, steadiness of mind* making the body straight and erect, 
perceiving the world as Brahman {drk^stMii), ceaastion of ail states 
and breath-control {prana-samyamana r), perceiving all objects of 
the mind as Brahman (pratyiliara), fixing the mind always on 
Brahman (dharana), self- meditation and the realization of oneself ns 
Brahman. 1 his is, however, a scheme of yoga quite different from 
that of Paianjali, as well as from that of the Gita. The Trisikha- 
hrdhmana speaks of a yoga with eight accessories (atfMga-yoga), 
where the eight accessories, though the same in name as the eight 
accessories of Patanjali, are in reality different therefrom. Thus 
yama here means want of attachment (r&iragya) w niyama means 
attachment to the ultimate reality {anuraktih pare tatten) y or ana 
means indifference to all things, prana-somyamana moena the reali¬ 
zation of the falsity of the world, pratyahara means the inwardness 
of the mind p dharanS means the motionlessness of the mind, 
dhydna means thinking of oneself as pure consciousness, and 
lam&dhi means forgetfulness of dkyaaas^ Yet it again includes 
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within its yamo and myoma a I mast all the virtues referred to by 
PatanjalL It also speaks of a number of postures after the hapia- 
yogti fashion, and of the movement of prana in the nerve plexuses, 
the ways of purifying the nerves and the processes of breath-control. 
The object of yoga is here also the destruction of mind and the 
attainment of kmnafya. The Darhtto fives an affd^ga-yoga with 
yamfi' myoma, dsami,prdnaydrna, pmtyahara T dhfirond, dhydna and 
SamSdM more or less after the fashion of Patanjali, with a supple¬ 
mentary treatment of nerves (nodi) and the movement of the prdoa 
and other rdyyj in them. Tile final object of yogo here is the attain^ 
merit of Rrahmahood and the comprehension of the world as may a 
and unreal. The Dhyana-hmdu describes the self as the essential 
link of all things, like the fragrance in flowers or the thread in a 
garland or the oil in sesamum. It describes a fad-aAga yoga with 
astma y prdna-somrodha, protydhdro^ dhdrand, dhyana and samadhi. 
It also describes the four taknit or nerve plexuses, and speaks of 
the awakening of the serpent power (kundoiinl) and the practice of 
themudrtte. It speaks further of the balancing or unifying ofprdntf 
and opano as leading to yogo 1 . The object of this yoga is the 
attainment of the transcendent state of liberation or the realization 
of the pafamatman. It is useless to refer to other Upanis&ds; for 
what has already been said will be enough to show clearly that 
the idea of Yoga in the Gita is entirely different from that in 
the Yoga Upanipds, most of which are of comparatively late 
date and are presumably [inked up with traditions different from 
that of the Gita, 


Samkhya and Yoga in the Gita. 

In the Gita Samkhya and Yoga arc sometimes distinguished 
from each other as two different paths, and sometimes they 
are identified. But though the Gita is generally based on the 
doctrines of the gnna I* prokfti and its derivatives, yet the word 
sdmkhya is used here in the sense of the path of knowledge or 
of philosophic wisdom. Thus in the Gltd , tn 39, the path of 
knowledge distinguished from that of performance of duties. 
Lord Krsna says there that he has just described the wisdom of 
Samkhya and he is going to describe the wisdom of Yoga. Thb 

1 TadJ prdndp&wynr tiibynm Jfcrft< 4 : f« Dhyftntl-hfnrfu p 03-5 (Advnr Libmiy 
edition, This to b« similar to prd^ipOmm umutu k^toO of tlic G?iA* 
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seems to give us a due to what is meant by Samkhya wisdom. 
I hb wisdom, however, seems to be nothing mure than elabora¬ 
tion of the doctrine of the immortality of sou! and the dissociated 
doctrine of rebirth s and abo the doctrine that, howsoever the body 
might be affected and suffer changes of birth, growth and destruc¬ 
tion ^ the self is absolutely unaffected by oil these changes; die self 
cannot be cut or burned; it is eternal, aU-pervaaivc, unchangeable, 
indescribable and unthinkable. In another passage of the Gita, 
l£HL 25, it is said that there are others who perceive the self in 
accordance with samkhya-yaga; and Sankara explains this passage 
to mean that sdmkhya-yvga means the realization of the self as 
being absolutely different from the three gunas 9 saliva, rajas and 
tamas. if this is Samkhya, the meaning of the word yoga in this 
passage {anye samkkyma yogena) is not explained,, Sankara docs 
nut expound the meaning of tlie word yoga % but explains the word 
sSmkhya and says that this samkhya is yoga y which seems to be 
an evasion. Sridhara follows Sankara ? s interpretation of samkhya, 
but finds it difficult to swallow his identification of samkhya with 
jo^rt h and he interpret syoga here as they ago {of Patanjali) with eight 
accessories, but does not explain how this offoAga-yoga can be 
identified with samkhya. It is r no doubt, true that in the imme¬ 
diately preceding verse it is said that, howsoever a man may 
behave„ if he knows the proper nature of ptimsa and of the prakrii 
and the gunas n he is never bom again; but there is no reason to 
suppose that the phrase samkkyena yogena refers to the wisdom 
recommended in the preceding verse; for this veise summarizes 
different paths of self-realization and sav$ that there are some 
who perceive the sell in the self through the self, by meditation, 
Others by sajpkhya -y oga and others by karma-yoga . In another 
passage it is said that the Samkhyas follow 4 the path of knowledge 
(jnana-yoga) l while the Yogitts follow 4 the path of duties (Gita, 
Hr. 3). If the word yoga means 14 associationas it does in various 
contexts| then samkhya and samkhrya-yoga would mean more or 
Jess the same thing; for samkhya-yoga would only mean asso¬ 
ciation with samkhya, and the phrase samkhyena yogena might 
mean cither association with samkhya or the union^pf satpkhya* 
t has already been said that, following the indications of the Gita, 

11J s &*ihttya should mean the realization of the true nature of 
t ie self as immortal, all-pervasive, unchangeable and infinite. It 
has alio been pointed ou/ that it b such a true realization of the 
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seif, with its corresponding moral elevation, that leads to the true 
communion of the self with the higher self or God. Thus this 
meaning of samkhya on the one hand distinguishes the path of 
samkhya from the path oi yoga as a path of performance of duties, 
and at the same lime identifies the path of samkhya with the path 
of yoga as communion with God. Thus we find that the Gird, 
V. 4, 5, says that " fools only think Saijikhya and Yoga to be dif¬ 
ferent, not so wise men/' since, accepting either of them, one attains 
the fruit of them both. The goal reached by the followers of 
Slmkhya is also reached by the Yogbtt\ he who perceives Samkhya 
and Yoga to be the same perceives them in the right perspective. 
In these passages samkhya and yoga seem from the context to refer 
respectively to karma-sanuydsa and karma-yaga. Samkhya here 
can only in a secondary way mean the renunciation of the fruits 
of one’s actions {karma-smnySsa). The person who realizes the 
true nature of his self, and knows that the self is unchangeable and 
infinite, cannot feel himself attached to the fruits of hia actions 
and cannot be affected by ordinary mundane desires and cravings. 
As in the case of the different uses of the word yaga, so here also 
the word sdmkhya, which primarily means “true knowledge,” is 
also used to mean “renunciation”; and since karma-yaga means 
the performance of one’s duties in a spirit of renunciation, samkhya 
and yoga mean practically the same tiling and are therefore 
identified here; and they are both regarded as leading to the same 
results. This would be so, even if yoga were used to denote 
“communion”; for the idea of performance of one’s duties has 
almost always communion with God as its indispensable correlate. 
Thus in the two passages immediately following the identification 
of samkhya and yoga we find the Gita (v. 6, 7) saying that 
without karma-yoga it is hard to renounce karma- and the person 
tvho takes the path of karma-yoga speedily attains Brahman, The 
person who thus through karma-yoga comes into union (with 
Brahman) is pure in spirit and self-controlled, and, having 
identified himself with the universal spirit in all beings, he is 
not affected by his deeds. 

One thing that emerges from the above discussion is that there 
is no proof that the word samkhya in the Gita means the discern¬ 
ment of the difference of prahrti and the gun at from purttsa, as 
Sankara in one place suggests {Gild, pit. 35), or that it refers 
to the cosmology and ontology of priAgti, the gunas arid their 
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etelutes of the traditional Kapila-Samkhya. The philosophy of 
the gunas and the doctrine of piirufa were, no doubt, known to the 
Gttu, but nowhere La this philosophy called sdmkhya. Sdmkhya in 
the Gita means true knowledge (tattva-jnana) or self-knowledge 
{atma-bodha). Sankara, commenting on the Glia, win, ij ( 
interprets sdmkjsya to mean vedSrsta, though in verse !Cllt. 
2 ' ^ interprets the word as meaning the discernment of the 
difference between the gunas and the purtifa, which would 
decidedly identity the samtctiya of the GltH with the Kapib- 
Samkhya. 

I he MiihU-hharnta also refers to sdmkhya and yoga in several 
places. But in almost all places sUmkltya means either the 
traditional school of Kapila-Simthya or some other school of 
Samkh\.i, more or less similar to itijragdi also most often refers 
either to the yoga qf Patanjali or some earlier forms of it. In 
one place are found passages identifying samkhya and yoga, which 
agree almost word for word with similar passages of the Gila 1 . 
But it does not seem that the s&mk/tya or the yoga referred to 
in the Maha-bhSrata has anything to do with the idea of Sdmkhya 
or yoga in the Gita. As has already been pointed out T the yoga in 
the GUH means the dedication to Gnd and renunciation of the 
trims of one s karma and being in communion with Him as the 
supreme Lord pervading the universe. The chapter of the Mahd- 
libata just reierred to speaks of turning back the senses Into the 
manas and of turning the manm into alsamkara and ahamkdra into 
htidJhi and buddln into \ prakrti, thus finishing with prokrti and 
1[s e volutes and meditating upon pure purma, It is clear that this 
system of yoga b definitely associated with the Kapih school of 
SLimkhya, In the Maha-bhdrata, in* 306, the predominant feature 
til yoga is said to be dhydna f and the latter is said to consist of 
concentration of mind (ehdgraid ca manasah) and breath-control 
(pra^ayviWii), It is said that the yogin should stop the functions 
o hb senses by hb mind, and the movement of his mind by his 
reason (buddln), and m this stage he is said to be linked up (jmA&j) 
ant is like a motionless flame In a still place 2 * This passage 
naturally reminds one of the description of dhyana^oga in the 
■ ^ plrI “ U_I 3» 16-19 aR d z$ r 26;. but the fundamental id czofyoga, 


ta vaA pefyanti iai t&ukkyair apt drfyxt* etap fd^thhynrt fa yoga* 

Cf. rhe Gins, VI. yntfoJtpo m*dia-ithah l cre . 
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as the dedication of the fruits of actions to God and communion 
with Him, is absent here. 

It is needless to point out here that the yoga of the Glia is in 
no wav connected with the yoga of Buddhism In Buddhism the 
sage first practises sila, or sense-control and mind-control, and thus 
prepares htmself for a course of stabilization or fixation of the 
mind {sumadhona, upadhdrana, patitffia). This sawadhi means the 
concentration of the mind on right endeavours and of its states 
upon one particular object {ckarammamt), so that they may com¬ 
pletely cease to shift and change (umtrni ca arikkhippamaTiS) . The 
sage has first to train his mind to view with disgust the appetitive 
desires for food and drink and their ultimate loathsome trans¬ 
formations as various nauseating bodily elements. When a man 
habituates himself to emphasizing the disgusting associations of food 
and drink, he ceases to have any attachment to them and simply 
takes them as an unavoidable evil, only awaiting the day when the 
final dissolution of all sorrows will come. Secondly, the sage has 
to habituate his mind to the idea that all hi$ members are made up 
of the four dements, earth, water, fire and wind, like the carcass of 
a cow at die butcher's shop. Thirdly, he has to habituate his mind 
to thinking again and again (anussati) about the virtues or greatness 
of the Buddha, the Sahgha, the gods and the law of the Buddha, 
about the good effects of itfa and the making of gifts (cSgSnusiatt), 
about die nature of death (maranartussati) and about the deep 
nature and qualities of the final extinction of aE| phenomena 
{upaxam&ittissati). He has also to pass through various purificatory' 
processes. He has to go to the cremation grounds and notice 
the diverse horrifying changes of human carcasses and think 
how nauseating, loathsome, unsightly and impure they are; from 
this he will turn his mind to Jiving human bodies and con¬ 
vince himself that they, being in essence the same as dead car¬ 
casses, are as loathsome as the latter. He should think of the 
anatomical parts and constituents of the body as well as of their 
processes, and this will help him to enter into the first jh&tta, or 
meditation, by leading his mind away from his body. As an aid to 
concent™t[,4i the sage should sit in a quiet place and fix his mind 
on the inhaling (patsSsa) and the exhaling (assaia) of Iris breath, 
so that, instead of breathing in a more or Jess unconscious manner, 
he may be aware whether he is breathing quickly or slowly; fie 
ought to mart this definitely by counting numbers, so (bat by 
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fixing his mind on the numbers counted he may realize die 
whole process of inhalation and exhalation in all stages of its 
course. Next to this we come to hrahma-vikara, the fourfold medi¬ 
tation of met id (universal friendship), kanmd (universal pity) h 
mw'utx (happiness in the prosperity and happiness of all) and 
upthkha (indifference to any kind qf preferment of oneself d one’s 
friend, enemy or a third party). In order to habituate himself 
to meditation on universal friendship, a man should start with 
thinking how he would himself like to root out all misery and 
become happy, how he would himself like to avoid death and live 
cheerfully, and then pass over to the idea that other beings would 
abo have the same desires. He should thus habituate himself to 
thinking that his friends„ his enemies and all those with whom he 
Is not connected might all live and become happy. He should fix 
hirm-df to such an extent in this meditation that he should not 
find any difference between the happiness or safety of himself 
and that of others. Coming to jhdfim t we find that the objects 
of concentration may be earth* water, fire, wind, colours^ etc. In 
the first stage of concentration on an object there is compre¬ 
hension of the name and form of the object; at the next stage the 
relation^] movement ceases, and the mind penetrates into the object 
without any quivering* In the next two stages there is a buoyant 
exaltation and a steady inward bliss, and, a^ a result of the one- 
pointed ness which is the culminating effect of the progressive 
meditation, there is the final release of the mind (nto-vimuftii— 
the N&bMa. 

ft is easy to see that, though Patahjalib yoga is under a deep 
debt of obligation to this Buddhist yoga w the yoga of the Gud is 
unacquainted therewith. The pessimism which fills the Buddhist 
yoga is seen to affect not only the outlook of Patafyalib yoga, 
but also most of the later Hindu modes of thought* In the form 
of the advisability of reflecting on the repulsive sides of things 
[pTalipaksa-hh&vam) which are seemingly attractive 1 . The ideas 
of universal friendship, etc* were also taken over by Patahjali 
and later on passed into Hindu works. The methods of concen¬ 
tration on various ordinary objects also seem to be .quite unlike 
what we find in the Gita. The Gita is devoid of any tinge of 
pessimism such as we find in the Buddhist yoga. It does not 
ant where recommend the habit of brooding over the repulsive 
4 -Vvi/j j *maifart^ Voirafya-i&ttaka , Stinti-ialaka, 
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tiie special feature which is absent j„ Buddhism. This self- 
surrender in God, however, occurs in Patanjali's yoga, but it is 
hardly in keeping with the technical meaning of the word yoga as 
the suspension of all mental states. The idea appear* only once in 
I atanjali s sQlras, and the entire method of yoga practices, as de¬ 
scribed in tile later chapters, seems to take no notice of it. It seems 
highly probable, therefore, that in Patahjali's sQtras the idea was 
borrowed from the Gita, where this self-surrender to God and 
union with Hun is defined as yoga and is the central idea which 
the Gtta is not tired of repeating again and again. 

We have thus completely failed to trace the idea of the GttS 
to any of the different sources where die subject of yo°n is dealt 
with, such as the Yoga IJpanisa As .Punjab's Yoga-sQtral Buddhist 
t uga, or the MdtS-bharata, It is only in tile PaAca-rdtra works 
dwt the Gita meaning of yoga as self-surrender to God is found. 
Thus Aforbudlmya-samhita describes yoga as the worship of the 
heart (hrdayaradfuifta), the offering of an oblation {havih) of oneself 
to God or self-surrender to God {bhagavatt Stma-tamarpoxam), 
and yoga is defined as die Jinking up {samyoga) of the lower self 
{jivutman) with the higher self {paramatman) \ It seems, therefore 
safe to suggest that the idea of yoga in the Gita has the same’ 
traditional source as in the Paiiea-ratra works. 

Simkhya Philosophy in the Gita. 

It has been said before that there is no proof that the word 
taykltya w the GUd means the traditional Samihyu philosophy; 
>' et of prakpu and purusa forms the basis of 


the 

M follows: 


„ ' tta - T* 1 * 3 philosophy may be summarized 

follows: 
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Prakrit is called method brahma (the great Brahma or the great 
multiplier as proereatress) in the Gm r xiv* 3 1 . It is said there 
that this prakrii is described as being like the female part, which 
God charges with Hb energy fur the creation of the universe. 
Wherever any living beings may be bom, the great Brahman or 
prakrtt is to be considered as the female pan and God as the 
father and fertiliser* Three types of qualities arc supposed to be 
produced from prakfti {gun&lt prakrti-sambkovah ) 1 . These are 
tattm, rajas and tamos t which bind the immortal self in its 
corporeal body, Of these, saliva, on account of its purity, is 
illuminating and untroubling {anamayam, w hich Sridhara explains 
as nm&pedravam or tan tan i), Lind consequently, on account of these 
two qualities, binds the self with the attachment for knowledge 
(jnana-sartgena ) and the attachment for pleasure (sukha-smigena ), 
It is said that there are no living beings on earth, or gods in the 
heavens, w r ho are not pervaded by the three gun us produced from 
the prakrtt 1 . Since the gtirtas are produced from the prakrtt through 
the fertilisation of God's energy in prakrtt , they may be said to 
be produced by God, though God always transcends them. The 
quality of sattva, as has been said above, associates the self with 
the attachments for pleasure and knowledge. The quality of rajas 
moves to action and arises from desire and attachment (tfRW- 
satiga-Siiinudbhatam), through which, it binds the self with ego¬ 
istic attachments for action. The quality of tamas overcomes the 
illumination of knowledge and leads to many errors. Tamas t being 
a product of ignorance, blinds all living beings and binds them 
down with carelessness, idleness and sleep. These three qualities 
predominate differently at different times* Thus, sometimes the 
quality of sattva predominates over rajas and tamos, and such a 
time is characterized by the rise of knowledge in the mind through 
all the different sense-gates; when rajas dominates sattva and 
tamas' the mind is characterized by greed, efforts and endeavours 
for different kinds of action and the rise of passions, emotions and 
desires; when tamas predominates over sattva and rajas, there is 
ignorance, lethargy, errors, delusions and false beliefs. 

The different categories are auyakta, or the undifferentiated 

1 mama y&mr mukiiil bushma laimin garbhurjt tfudfidiny aJuim* kiv p 3+ I huve 
mferprejfd brahma a* proA^d, following iridium atld other commCTL- 

Eutora. baplura *urrcptksiyua]y introduces the word md>tf between mama and 
>' 0n! antfdungei the whole meshing. 
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P *f/i S ’ b l tddhi . oAa^* 3 r«r (egohood), manat (mind-organ) 

«?K f l ! Cn T 3 " 3 ’ COgnitive :UlJ Afenif b higher and 

■ Cr i*" ant! ***** is higher than the tnamu, and 

there is that fpfqbabiy self) which transcends buddhi. Manas is 
regarded as the superintendent of the different senses; it dominates 
cm and through them enjoys the sense-objects. The relation 
between die buddhi and ahamkara is nowhere definitely stated 
In addition to these, there is the category of the five elements 
(mMhata) It j s difficult to say whether these categories were 
tgarded in the Gtla as being the products of prakrti or as sepa¬ 
rately existing^ categories. It is curious that thev are nowhere 
mentioned in the Gita as being products of prakrti, which thev are 
ill Sarpkhya, but on die other hand, the five elements, 

ttoM? fr*f J ar f ^rdcd as being the eightfold miture 
(prakrti) of God . It is also said that God has two different kinds 
of nature, a lower and a higher; the eightfold nature just referred 
to represents the lower nature of God, whereas His higher nature 
consists of the collective universe of life and spirit*. The gunai 
□ re noticed in relation to prakrti in in. 5 , 27, 29, XlJt. 2[ , xjy, 5, 
xvin. 40 and m all these places the gurnit are described as 
being produced From prakrti, though the categories are never said 
to bo produced from prakrti. In the Gita, rx. lo , however, it 
IS said that prakrti produces all that is moving and all that is 
static through the superintendence of God. The word prakrti i, 
used in at least two different senses, as a primary and ultimate 
category and as a nature of God’s being. It b quite possible that 
tile primary meaning of prakrti in the Gild is God’s nature ; the 
other meaning at prakrti, as an ultimate principle from which the 
gu$as are produced, is simply the hypos taxation of God’s nature. 

I lie whole group consisting of pleasure, pain, aversion, volition 
consciousness die eleven senses, the mind-organ, the five elements,' 
egirmod, intellect (buddhi), the undifferentiated (aeyahta, meaning 
£ ra . ,'. l ' c ™ st * n fb probably, as the suh-conscious mind) power of 
hold mg the senses and the power of holding together the diverse 
mental functions f sapghSta) with their modifications and changes 
is called hettp. In another place the body alone is called ksefra*. 

It seems, therefore, that the word kfetra signifies in its broader 
sense not only the body, but also the entire mental plane, involving 


1 Cits, in. +a, am, 6 and 7, xv. a, 
■ Ibid. vti. 5, 


: I hid. vi J, 4.* 

1 Ibid, mi, a, 
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the diverse mental functions* powers* capabilitli*3, and also the 
undifferentiated sub-conscious dement In this connection it may 
be pointed out that kfetra is a term which is specially reserved to 
denote the complex of body and mind, exclusive of the Living 
principle of the Self, which is called ksrtra-jjui, or the knower of 
the ksetra* or k§gtrm t the possessor of the k^ftra or the body-mind 
complex. It b said that* just as die sun illuminates tills whole 
world, so does the kfeiritt illuminate the whole kselra 1 * 

It will be remembered that it is said in the Gita that God has 
two different natures, one the complex whole of the five elements! 
ahamkdra f buddhi* etc* t and the other the collective whale of life 
and spirit (jtva-bhfJta). It will also be remembered that, by the 
fertilization of God's power in praktii, the gunas r or the charac¬ 
teristic qualities, which pervade all that b living, come into being. 
The gunas f therefore, as diverse dynamic tendencies or charac¬ 
teristic qualities, pervade the entire psychosis-complex of aham- 
kara, buddfti, the senses, consciousness, etc*, which represents the 
mental side of the hfttri j, or the kjetrin * is in all prob¬ 

ability the same as purum T an all-pervading principle as subtle as 
dhdia (space), which + though it is omnipresent, remains untouched 
by any of the qualities of the body, in which it manifests itself. 
It is difficult to say what, according to the GUa^prabfti is in itself, 
before the fertilization of God 1 * energy. It does nut seem that 
pfakfti can be regarded as being identical with God, It appears 
mure to be like an ultimate principle coexistent with God and 
intimately connected with Him. There is, however, no passage in 
the Glia by which the lowerprofrr/i of God, consisting of the cate¬ 
gories, etc., can be identified with prakrit; for prnkrti is always 
associated with the gutias and their production. Again, it is 
nowhere said in the Gita that the categories attamkara, senses, 
etc., are in any way the products of the gurws; the word graft 
seems to imply only the enjoyable, emotional and moral or immoral 
qualities. It is these gttnas which move us to all kinds of action, 
produce attachments and desires* make us enjoy or suffer, and 
associate us with virtues and vices. Prakrit is regarded as the 
mother-source from which all the knowable, enjoyable, and 
dynamic qualities of experience, referred to as being generated 
by the successive preponderance of the gvnas f are produced. The 
categories of the psychtisis and the five elements, which form the 

1 Gird,*in-34* 
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mental ground, do not, therefore, seem to be products of th egtmas 
or the prakrti. hey seem to constitute a group by themselves, 

. ! ch .if rcferred to 35 bctn e » lower nature of God, side by side 
w.th His higher nature as life and spirit, Kfttra is a complex of 
both ^e gitna dements of experience and the complex categories 
of body and mind. There seem, therefore, to be three differem 
principles, the apard prakrti (the lower nature), para praterti or 
purusa, and prakrti. Prakrit produces the gunm, which constitute 
experience-stuff; the apara prakrti holds within itself the material 
world of the five elements and their modifications as our bodies 
the senses and the mind-categories. It seems very probable, there-’ 
fore, that a later development of Samkhya combined these two 
piacrtis as one, and held that the punas produced not only die 
stuff of our experience, but also all the mind-categories, the senses 
etc,, and the five gross elements and their modifications Thenmor’ 
therefore, are not the products oiprak r ii t but they themselves con- 
sntute prakrti, when in a state of equilibrium. In the Gita prakrti 
ran only produce xhegunas through the fertilizing energy-of God • 
they do not constitute the prakrti, when in a state of equilibrium’ 

It is hard to realize the connection between the apardprakrti and 
the Prakrit and Aegupu. The connection, how ever, can be imagined 
to take place through the medium of God, who is the fertilizer and 
upholder of them both. There seems to be but one purusa, as the 
all-pervadmgfundamental life-principle which animates all bodies 
and enjoys and suffers by its association with its experiences 
remaining at the same time unaffected and untouched by the 
effects oi the gunas. This naturally presumes that there is also 

3 hl f e ; and * l(1Wer which the former Is always un¬ 

attached to and unaffected by the guttas, whereas the lower purusa, 
which is different in different bodies, is always associated with 
the prakrtt and ns gunas and is continually affected bv their 
operations. Thus .t is said that the purusa , being in prakrti, enjoys 
gunas of prakrti and this is the cause of its rebirth in good or 
bad bodies There is also in this body the higher/an** (purusah 
paraJ,), which is also called paramdtnmn, being the passive per- 
ceiver, thinker, upholder, enjoyer and the great lord 1 . The word 
purusa IS used at the Gild in four distinct senses, firstly, in the 

1 Gits, Kill, ai. 

at bhirid bhokts wahdmnh 

ParumJUmrti tapy ukU> debt W« S3 
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Sense of purus&ttaimt, or God 1 ; secondly, in the sense of a person*; 
and the GUa distinctly speaks of the two other puru^m as k$ura 
(changeable) and dksura (unchangeable). The k$ara is all Living 
brings, whereas the akpara b changeless. It b thb higher self 
{uttamah purusa/t)^ different from the other purtisu and called also 
pdramatman, that pervades the three worlds and upholds them 
as their deathless God 1 .. God, however, transcends both the ksara 
punifti and the akfOTa puruja and b therefore called purusattania 1 . 
Ikidi pmkfti and the paramMtmm pur us a are beg inningless. Tlie 
paramatmrm pun^d T being changeless and beyond the sphere of the 
gunas , is neither the agent of anything nor affected by the gartm, 
though it resides in the body, Prakfii is regarded as the ground 
through which all causes, effects, and their agents are determined, it 
b the fundamental principle of all dynamic operations, motivations 
and actions t whereas purusa is regarded as the principle which 
makes all experiences of joys and sorrows possible 5 . The par dm- 
atman purusa, therefore, though all-pervasive, yet exists in each 
individual, being untouched bv its experiences of joy t sorrow' and 
attach men t T as its higher self. It is only the lower self that goes 
through tlie experiences and b always under the influence of the 
gunas, Any attempts that may be made to rise above the sphere 
of the above attachments and desires, above pleasures and 

pains, mean the subordination of the lower self to the pure and 
deathless higher self. Every' attempt in this direction implies a 
temporary communion (yoga) with the higher self. It has already 
been pointed out that the Gita recognizes a conflict between tlie 
higher and die lower selves and advbes us to raise the lower self by 
the higher self. In all our moral efforts there is always an upward 
and a downward pull by the higher puru$a on the one sideband the 
gunas on the other; yet the higher parum does not itself make the 
pulls + The energy of the dow nward pull is derived from the gunas 
and exerted by the lower self. In all these efforts the higher self 
b lands as the unpe rturbed i deal of equanimity', stead mess, u nch ange- 
able ness in good or evil, joys or sorrows. The presence of this 
superior self ia sometimes intuited by self-meditarion, sometimes 
through philosophic knowledge, and sometimes by our moral 

1 fciflJtaiTur tram purmo malo mt, Gud r XI, 18, 

ftwffl ddi-fte&ah puruyah puriinah. Ibid. XI. 38. 

For puTuwttaxia m ibid. VUC 1. X * 15, Xi^ 3i XV. tS and it, IQ, 

1 ltj T 5« n. ai, in 6a. ;u, 4, etc. * Ibid. it. 16 and 1?, 

4 foid. iv. and iS. H 1 Ibid. xuL 10. 
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efforts to perform our duties without attachment and without 
desires’, Each moral effort to perform our allotted duties without 
attachment means also a temporary communion {yoga) with the 
higher self or with God. A true philosophic know ledge, by which 
all actions are known to be due to the operations of the praterti 
and its gunas and which realizes the unattached nature of the true 
self, the philosophic analysis of action and the relation between 
God, the higher self, the lower self, and the prakrti, and any 
devotional realization of the nature of God and dedication of ail 
action to Him, and the experience of the supreme bliss of living 
in communion with Him, mean a communion with the higher self 
or God, and are therefore yoga. 

It is easy to notice here the beginnings of a system of thought 
which in the hands of other thinkers might w ell be developed into 
the traditional school of Samkhya philosophy. It has already been 
pointed out that die two prakptis naturally suggested the idea of 
unifying them into the unc prakrti of the Sirpkhya. The higher 
and die lower punt fas, where the latter enjoys and suffers, while 
the former remains unchanged and unperturbed amidst all the 
experiences of joy and sorrow on the part of the latter, naturally 
remind one of the Upanisadic simile of the two birds in the 
same tree, of whom the one eats tasteful fruits while the 
other remains contented without them*. The Gita does not 
seem to explain clearly the nature of the exact relation between 
the higher purusa and the lower purusa. It docs not definitely 
state whether the lower purusa is one or many, or describe its 
exact ontological states. It is easy to see how any attempt that 
would aim at harmonizing these two apparently loosely-connected 
puntias into one self-consistent and intelligible concept might 
naturally end in the theory of infinite, pure, all-pervasive purusas 
and make the lower puruja the product of a false and illusory 
mutual reflection of prakrti and purttfa. The Gita uses the word 
mays in three passages (vu. 14 and 15, jcviti. 61); but it seems 
tn be used there in the sense of an inscrutable power or ignorance, 
and not in that of illusory or magical creation. The idea that 
the world 0^ any of the mental or spiritual categories could 
be merely an illusory appearance seems never to have been 


dh}tinmdtmam paiyanti he rid dMtttl rffmnttit 
<mye idtfihhyena yogena ftiiFmx mil dSpar* n 
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contemplated in the Gffd. It is not, therefore, conceivable that the 
lower, or the ksara ? purusa might be mere illusory Creadon p accepted 
as a necessary postulate to explain the facts of our undeniable 
daily experience. But it is difficult to say how this kfttra-pte 
para fa can have a separate existence from die para purma (which 
is absolutely free from the gunm) t as enjoying the gunm of prahpti, 
unless the former be somehow regarded as the result of the func¬ 
tioning of the latter. Such a view would naturally support a theory 
that would regard the lower purufa as being only the para pa raja 
as imaged or reflected in the gunas. The para purusa y existing by 
itself p free from the influence of die gunos t is in its purity. But 
even without losing its unattached character and its lonely purity 
it may somehow be imaged in the gunas and play the part of the 
phenomenal self t ihtjfm or the lower purusa, enjoying the gunas 
of prakrli and having the superior parusa as its ultimate ground. 
It cannot be denied that the Gita theory of purufa is much looser 
than the later Stmkhya theory; but it has the advantage of being 
more elastic, as it serves better to explain the contact of die lower 
purura with the higher and thereby charges the former with die 
spirit of a higher ideal h 

The qualities of mttva^ rajas and tamos were regarded as the 
universal characteristics of all kinds of mental tendencies, and ajl 
actions were held to he prompted by specific kinds of saliva, rajas 
or tamos. Mental tendencies were also designated accordingly as 
sattvika, raja ra or tamasa. Thu?, religious inclinations (baddhS) are 
also described as being of a threefold nature. Those who are of 
i&ttviAn nature worship the gods T those who are of rojasa nature 
worship the yaksas and the raksas and those who are of tomoso 
nature worship ghosts and demons. Those who, prompted by 
vanity, desires and attachments, perform violent ascetic penances 
unauthorized by the scriptures and thereby starve and trouble their 
body and spirit, are rally demoniac in their temperament. Again, 
saftvikii sacrifices are those performed solely out of reverence for 
the scriptural injunctions and from a pure sense of duty, without 
any desire or motive for any other kind of worldly or heavenly 
good. Again, rajosa sacrifices are those which are performed for 
the realization of some benefits or good results or for the satis¬ 
faction of some vanity or pride. Tamosa sacrifices are those which 
are performed without proper faith, with improper ceremonials* 
transgressing Vedic injunctions. Again, tapas also is described as 
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being threefold, as of body (sarira), of speech (vakmaya} and of 
mind (manasa ). Adoration of gods, Brahmins, teachers and wise 
nten, sincerity and purity, sex-continence and non-injury are 
known as physical or bodily tapas, To speak in 3 manner that 
would be truthful, attractive, and conducive to good and would not 
be harmful in any way, and to study in the regular and proper 
way are regarded as the tapas of speech (van-maya tapas). Mental 
(manasti) tapas consists of sincerity of mind, friendliness of spirit, 
thoughtfulness and mental control, self-control and purity of mind. 
The above threefold lupus performed without any attachment for a 
reward is called sattzika tapas, But tapas performed out of vanity, 
or for the sake of higher position, respectability in society, or 
appreciation from people, is called raj as a —such a tapas can lead 
only to unsteady and transient results. Again, the tapas which 
is performed for the destruction of others by ignorant self-mortifi¬ 
cation is called tamasa tapas. Gifts, again, are called sattvika when 
they are made to proper persons (holy Brahmins) on auspicious 
occasions, and in holy places, merely out of sense of duty. Gifts 
are called rajasa when they are made as a return for the good done 
to the performer, for gaining future rewards, or made unwillingly. 
Again, gifts are called tamain when they are made slightingly, to 
improper persons, in unholy places, and in ordinary places. Those 
who desire liberation perform sacrifices and tapas and make gifts 
without aiming at tile attainment of any mundane or heavenly 
benefits. Knowledge also is regarded azs 5 ttt'iJca t rajasa and tomasa, 
Sattvifm wisdom consists in looking for unity'and diversity and in 
realizing one unchangeable reality in the apparent diversity of 
living beings. Rajasa knowledge consists in the scientific appre¬ 
hension of things or Jiving beings as diverse in kind, character 
and number. Tdmasa knowledge Consists in narrow and untrue 
beliefs which are satisfied to consider a little thing as the whole and 
entire truth through sheer dogmatism, and unreasonable delusion 
or attachment. An action is called sattvika when it is performed 
without any desire for a reward, without attachment and without 
aversion. It is called rajasa when it is performed with elaborate 
endeavours a$d efforts, out of pride and vanity, for the satis¬ 
faction of one’s desires, it is called tamos a when it is undertaken 
out of ignorance and without proper judgment of one’s own 
capacities, and when it leads to waste of,energy, harm and injury. 
An agent {kartr) is called sattuka when he is free from attachment 
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and v^_nit> r and absolutely unruffled in success and failure, per¬ 
severing and energetic. Again K an agent is called rdjasa if he acts 
out of motives of sdf-interest T is impure, is filled with sorrow or 
joy in failure or success, and injures others. An agent is called 
tamosa tf he ia careless, haughty, thoughtless, deceptive, arrogant, 
idle, procrastinating and melancholic. Understanding (buddhi) is 
said to be sdttvikti when it grasps how a man has to set himself in 
the path of virtuej how to refrain from vice* what ought and what 
ought not to be done, of what one has to be afraid and how to be 
fearless, what ia bondage! and what is liberation, Rajasa under¬ 
standing is that by which one wrongly grasps the nature of virtue 
and vice, and of right and wrong conduct. T&mtis® understanding 
is that which takes vice as virtue and out of ignorance perceives all 
things wrongly* That mental hold (dhrtf) is called sattviku which 
by unfailing communion holds together the sense-functions and bio¬ 
motor and mind actisTties. That happiness which in the beginning 
appears to be painful, but which is in the end as sweet as nectar, 
and which is the direct result of gaiety of mind, is called sattviha 
sukha. The happiness arising out of sense-object contact, which m 
the beginning is as attractive as nectar, but in the end is as painful 
as poison, ia rajasa. That happiness which arises out of sleep, 
idleness and errors, and blinds one in the beginning and in the 
cnd h is called tamosa. So also the food w hich increases life* facili¬ 
tates mind-function, increases powers of enjoyment, makes one 
healthy and strong* and is sweet, resistible and delightful is liked by 
the j ativikfi people. That food is liked by rojasa people which is 
hot, sour, salt, dry and causes pain and brings on diseases. The food 
which is impure* tasteless, old and rotten is liked by tamasa people. 
All this goes to show that the guna* f $attva 9 rajas and tamai, are 
determinants of the tendencies of, or rather the stuff of, the moral 
and immoral, pleasurable and painful planes or characteristics 
of our experience. Sat tin represents die moral and su perm oral 
planes* rajas the ordinary' mixed and normal plane, and tamos the 
inferior and immoral characteristics of our experience. 

Avyakta and Brahman. #1 

The word atyohta is primarily u&cd in the Gita in the sense 
of “the unmanifested [” Etymologically the word consists of two 
parts * the negative particle a meaning 11 negation/' and vyakta 
meaning ™ manifested," “differentiatedor 14 revealed ** In this 
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sense the word is used as an adjective* There is another use 
of the word in the neuter gender (ovyaktam), in the sense of 
a category, As an illustration of the first sense, one may refer 
to the Gita* it. 25 or vni, zi. Thus in II. 25 the self is described 
as the unmanifested; unthinkable and unchangeable, in the 
UpaoLsads, however p it is very unusual to characterize the self us 
avyakia or unmanifested ; for the self there Is pure conscious¬ 
ness and self-manifested. In all later Vedantic works the self is 
described as anubhtUi-wahka^a f or as being always immediately 
intuited. But in the GttM the most prominent characteristic of the 
self is that it is changeless and deathless; next to this, it is un- 
manifested and unthinkable. But it does not seem that the Gita 
describes the self as pure consciousness. Not only does it charac¬ 
terize the self as avyahta or unmanifested, but it does not seem 
anywhere to refer to it as a self-conscious principle. The word 
cetam r which probably means consciousness, is described in the 
Gita as being a part of the changeable kftira, and not the 
jjjtf 1 * It may naturally be asked how p if the self was not a conscious 
principle p could tt be described as k$ttra~jfia (that which knows 
the kfttra)} But it may well be replied that the self here is called 
k^etrarjna only in relation to its kfctra f and the implication would 
be that the self becomes a conscious principle not by virtue of 
its own inherent principle of consciousness, but by virtue of die 
principle of consciousness reflected or offered to it by the complex 
entity of the k/etra. The ksetw contains within it the conscious 
principle known as retold, and it is by virtue of its association 
with the self that the self appears as ksetru-jna or the knower. 

It may not be out of place here to mention that the term hfetra 
is never found in the Upanisadg in the technical sense in which 
it is used m the Gita . The term /yetra-j^* however, appears in 
SuetSfoaiara, vi. 16 and MaitrSyaua^ in j in the seme of pumsa, 
as in the Gita, The term kf€tra y however, as used in the Gita u has 
more or less the same sense that it has in Caraka'a account of 
Saipkhyo in the Caraki-samhita, in, 1.61-63. Ifi Caraka, how ever p 
avyahta is excluded from the complex constituent kfetra, though 
in the GiM i%is included within the constituents of kfetra. Caraka 
again considers avyakta (by which term he means both the Samkhya 
prakrti and the puru^a) as k^tra-jna r whereas the Gita takes only 
the purujti as k^etra-jna. The ptmts# of the Gita is further 

1 frlUJp xriL 7.^ 
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characterized as the life-principle (jHta-bkata, vn. 5 and xv. 7) by 
which the whole world is upheld. The Gm does not, however, de¬ 
scribe in what particular way the life-principle upholds the world. In 
Carat a T s account also ihe St man is referred to as the life-principle, 
and it is held there that it is the principle which holds together the 
buddhit the senses,, the mind and the objects—h is also the prin¬ 
ciple for which good, bad, pleasure, pain, bondage, liberation, and 
in fact the whole world-process happens. In the Caraka-samhhd 
purtqa is regarded as cetand-dhatu Y or the upholder of conscious^ 
ness; yet it is not regarded as conscious by itself. Consciousness 
only comes to it as a result of the joint operation of mottos^ the 
sens^cs, die objects, etc. In the Gita punqa is not regarded as the 
cetand-dhuta f but reland or consciousness is regarded as being a 
constituent of the ksetra over which the purufa presides. Thus 
knowledge can accrue to parafa as fqetra-jna^ only in association 
witli its kjetra. It may wdl be supposed that pitrusa as kfetra-jiia 
and as a life-principle upholds the constituents of the kpetra, and 
it is probable that the puruflfs position as acognizer or knower de¬ 
pends upon this intimate association between itself and the kjetra* 
Another relevant point is suggested along with the considera¬ 
tions c*i die nature of the parufti as the cognizer, namely, the 
consideration of die nature of purupa as an agent (kartr). It will 
be pointed out in another section that the fruition of actions is 
rendered possible by the combined operations of adktffhdna, kartr, 
kdrana , cejtd and daiva Y and this doctrine has been regarded as 
being a Simkhya doctrine, though it has been interpreted by 
Sankara as being a Vcdfintfc view. But both Samkhya and the 
Vedanta theories are explicitly of the sat-kurya-rdda type. Accord¬ 
ing to the sat-kihyQ-'sada of the traditional Samkhya philosophy 
the fruition of actions is the natural result of a course of unfolding 
evolution, consisting m the actualization of what was already 
potentially present. On the Vedintic sat-k&rya-voda view all 
operations are but mere appearances, and the cause alone is true. 
Neither of these doctrines would seem to approve of a theory of 
causation which would imply that anything could be the result of 
the joint operation of a number of factors. That whlcbis not cannot 
be produced by the joint operation of a collocation of causes. It 
may be remembered, however, that the Gita explicitly formulates 
the bqpc principle of sat-hmya-vdda^ that what exists cannot be 
destroyed ami that whaf'does not exist cannot come into being. 
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This principle wa$ applied for proving the deathless character of 
the self. It is bound to strike anyone as very surprising that the 
GiiM should accept the iat-karya-vada doctrine in establishing the 
immortality of the self and should assume the a-sut-kdTyn-vSda 
doctrine regarding the production of action. It is curious, however, 
to note that a similar view regarding the production of action is 
to be found in Caraka's account of Samkhya, where it is said that 
all actions are produced as a result of a collocation of causes— 
that actions are the results of the collocation of other entities with 
the agent (Aarjjr) 1 * 

The word avyakta is also used m the sense of “ unknovvability 11 
or "disappearance” in the GUa t if. where it is said that the 
beginnings of all beings are invisible and unknown; it is only in 
the middle that they are known, and in death also they dis¬ 
appear and become unknown . But the word avyakta in the neuter 
gender means a category which is a part of God Himself and from 
which all the manifested manifold world has come into being. 
This nvyakta is also referred to as a prakrti or nature of God, 
which, under His superintendence» produces the moving and the 
unmoved—the entire universe®. But God Himself is sometimes 
referred to as being avyakta (probably because He cannot be 
grasped by any of our senses), m an existence superior to the 
atyaktt a, w hich is described as a part of His nature, and as a category 
from which all things have come into being*. This avyahta which 
is identical with God is also called ah mm , or the immortal, 
and is regarded as the last resort of all beings who attain their 
highest and moat perfect realisation. Thus there is a superior 
myaktii* which represents the highest essence of Cud* and an 
inferior twyakia, from which the world is produced. Side by side 
with these two azyakUu there is also the prakrti f which is some¬ 
times described as a coexistent principle and as the mays or the 
blinding power of God, From which the gwms are produced. 

The tvord “ Brahman ip is used in at least two or three different 
senses. Thus in one sense it means prakrtif from which the gunas 
are produced. In another sense it is used as an essential nature of 
God. In another sense it means the Vedfti* Thus in the Gltii, 

1 Cdraka-iamhifiS, iv. I. 54. 

* GTM h VS. jo, f nap&tDpakftlta pruhjtih ttiyait ttitardcantm* 

1 Ibid , ™ + ja and vni. 21; &Im> ix, 4, where it 11 laid, w All the world k 
pervaded over by mt in my form at auyakla ; dl[ chinas and all living icings are 
in me, but 1 am not cxhaiiMed in ihem/' K * 
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Hi/ * Si ** that the sacrificial duties are derived from Brahman 

(\ edas) r Brahman is derived from the eternal; therefore the omni- 
present Brahman b always established in the sacrifices K The idea 
here Is that, since the Vedas have sprung from the eternal Brahman* 
its eternal and omnipresent character is transmitted to the sacrifices 
also* i he word n omnipresent ” (sarra-gata) fa probably used in 
reterence to the sacrifices on account of the diverse and manifold 
ways in which the sacrifices are supposed to benefit those who 
perform them. In the Gm. iv. 32, also the word fl Brahman r * in 
Brahman# mitkhe is used to denote the Vedas, But in iv. 34 and 25* 
where it is said that all sacrifices are to be made with the Brahman 
as the object and that the sacrificial materials* sacrificial fire* etc, 
are to be looked upon as being Brahman* the word 11 Brahman s * fa 
in all probability used in the sente of God*_ In v, fi f 10, 19 also 
the word Brahman ” is used in the sense of God or livara; and 
in most of the other cases the word is used in the sente of God* 
But according to the GttM the personal God as Bvara is the 
supreme principle, and Rrahman p in the sense of a quality less, un¬ 
differentiated ultimate principle as taught in the Upanisads, is a 
principle which* though great in itself and representing the ulti¬ 
mate essence of God, is nevertheless upheld by the personal God 
or livara. T hus, though in Vni. 3 and x. 12 Brahman is referred to 
as the difTereneel^a ultimate principle, yet in siv, 27 it is said 
that God is the support of even this ultimate principle. Brahman. 
In many places W also hear of the attainment of Brahmahood 
fv. 3 4i vi. 27, xvur, 54* or brohma-bhBya, XIV. 26), 
and also of the attainment of the ultimate bliss of Brahman 
(Brahma-nirvana , 11. 72, v< 2 4f 25, 26). The word hmhma-bhtita 
oes not in the Gita mean the differenceless merging into one- 
ncss T as in the Vedanta of Sankara, It fa wrong to think that 
die term Brahman** is always used in the same sense in which 
Sahkara used St. The word "Brahman* 1 fa used in the sense of 
an ultimate differenceless principle in the Uparusads, and the 
Upanbads were apprised by all systems of Hindu thought as 
the repository of all sacred know!edge. Moat systems regarded 
the attainment of a changeless eternal state as the j?nal goal of 
realization- As an illustration, I may refer to the account of 
* Qm, iet. *5, 

mterpretkiff thE* vmc (tv, a*), erpLuiuh byiAyiiiflj tndevam 
£* kdrttuz jnUsw^ketittvem} betfhaketvdbkardd ahir- 

Pr-lIICc^ *. 
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Samkhya given by Caraka, in which it is said that, when a man 
gives up all attachment and mental and physical actions, all 
feelings and knowledge ultimately and absolutely cease* At this 
stage he is reduced to Brahimhood (brahma-bhtita) t and the self 
U no longer manifested. It is a stage which is beyond all existence 
and which has no connotation, characteristic or mark 1 . This state 
is almost like a state of annihilation s and yet it is described as 
a state of Brahmahocd. The word "Brahman** was appropriated 
from the Upanisacb and was used to denote an ultimate superior 
state of realisation, the exact nature of which differed with the 
different systems. In the Glia also we find the word " Brahman 9f 
signify ing a high state of self-realization in which, through a com* 
pi etc detachment from all passions* a man is self-contented within 
himself and his mind is in a perfect stale of equilibrium. In the 
Giti I, v* 19, Brahman is defined as the faultless state of equilibrium 
{rnrdoftfm hi tamain brahma ), and in all the verses of that context 
the $age who is in a state of equanimity and equilibrium through 
detachment and passionlessness is said to be by virtue thereof in 
Brahman; for Brahman means a state of equanimity. In the Glt& y 
Xiii. 13* Brahman is described as the ultimate object of knowledge* 
w hich is beginningless, and cannot be said to be either existent or 
non-existent (ka sat tan nasad ucyate). It is said that this Brahman 
has His hands and feet, eyes* head, mouth and ears everywhere 
in the world, and that He envelopes all. He is without senses, 
but He illuminates all sense-qualities; Himself unattached and the 
upholder of aI 1 T beyond the gunm f He is abo the enjoyer of the 
gunm m He is both inside and outside of all living beings, of all 
that is moving and that is unmoved. He is both near and far* but 
unknowable on account of His subtle nature. Being one in many, 
yet appearing as many, the upholder of all living beings, the 
devourer and overpowerer of al!. He is the light of all light* 
beyond all darkness, He is both knowledge and the object of 
knowledge* residing in the heart of aU* It is easy to see that the 
whole concept of Brahman, as herein stated, is directly borrowed 
from the Upanisads. Towards the end of this chapter it is said 
that he whoj>erceives the many living beings as being in one, and 
realizes everything as an emanation or elaboration from that, 
becomes Brahman* But in the next chapter Krsna as God says, 

* mfuriah Marua-bhthMbhyai cihx&ip yarya m2 vidyate. , 

Cmka-mai&£t& t rv* r 153, 
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" I am the upholder of the immortal and imperishable Brahman of 
absolute bliss and of the eternal dharma" In the Gita, Xiv. 26. it 
is said that "he who worships me unflinchingly through devotion, 
transcends and becomes Brahman." It has just been re¬ 

marked that the Gita recognizes two different kinds of avyakias 
It ts the loner avyakta nature of God which has manifested itself 
as the universe; but there is a higher aeyakta, which is beyond it 
as thic eternal and unchangeable basis of all. It seems very pmb- 
atiif, therefore, that Brahman 15 identical with this higher avyakta. 
Hut, though this higher myakta is regarded as the highest essence 

° l m' yCt> tfl ® ethcrwith t!ie tower avyakta and the selves, it is 
upheld m the super-personality of God. 

1 he question whether the Gttd is a Samkhya or a Vedanta 
work, or originally a Samkhya work which was later on revised, 
cianged or enlarged from a Vedanta point of view, need not be 
c a orate v discussed here. For. if the interpretation of the Gita, 
23 glv ^ heran * be accepted, then it will be evident that the Gud 
is neither a Samkhya work nor a Vedanta work. It has been 
pointed out that the word samkhya, in the Gita, does not mean the 
r-iduinnal Samkhya philosophy, as found in ISvarakr?na's Karika. 
, l . there are, no doubt, here the scattered dements of an older 
philosophy, from which not only the Samkhya of Uvarakrana 
or the Sjs-tantra (of which Tivarakpma s work was a summary) 
developed, but even m earlier version, as found in Caraka’s 
account, could be considered to have developed. There is no doubt 
that the Gita s account of Samkhya differs materially from the 
Sanikhya of the §atf-tantra or of Isvarakrsna, from the Samkhva 
of Caraka from the Samkhya of Pancasikha in the MahS-hharata 
and from die Samkhya of Patanjali and the VyOsa-bkcma. Ordi- 

s n ^ ° f P ?'fr" Vl is ******* •> a thebtic Samkhya 
{seszora-samMya) ■ but the Isvaraof Patsmjali is but loosclv attached 
o the system of Samkhya thought as expounded in Yoga. The 
svara t icrc appears only as a supernormal, perfect being, who 
> his permanent will removes the barriers in the path of the 
evolution o iprakrti in accordance with the taw of karma. He thus 

BuTin t^ P A, f foment of the teleology of the tfind prakrtu 
lr ““7 f"!** thtpuntfos and the mot of the cosmic nature 
frorr God ' ^ •“P^T**** (purusattama). The prakrti, 

^t?***™^ have Only subjectivistic characteristics 
1 t ts describedthe mdya power of God, or like a 
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consort to Him, who, being fertilized by His energies, produces 
the gangs. The difference of die philosophy of the Gita from the 
various schools of Samkhya is very evident. Instead of the one 
prakrti of Samkhya we have here the three prakrtis of God, The 
guttas here are subjectivistic or psychical, and not cosmical. It is 
because the Gita admits a prakfti which produces the subjectivistic 
gvntu by which the purupis are bound with ties of attachment to 
their experiences, that such a prakrti could fitly be described as 
gunamayl may a (ntaya consisting of gttttnt). The purus as, again, 
though they are many, are on the whole but emanations from 
a specific prakrti (divine nature) of God. The purasas are not 
stated in the Gita to be of the nature of pure intelligence, as 
in the Samkhya; but the cognking element of consciousness 
(tetana) is derived from another prakrti of God, which is associated 
with the purusa. It has also been pointed out that the Gitd admits 
the sat-karya-vada doctrine with reference to immortality of the self, 
but not with reference to the fruition of actions or the rise of 
consciousness. The Samkhya category- of tm-matra is missing in 
the GitS, and die general teleology of the prakrti of the Samkhya 
is reptaccd by the super-person of God, who by his will gives a 
unity and a purpose to all the different elements that are upheld 
within Him. Both the Samkhya of Kapil a and that of Patanjali 
aim at securing, either through knowledge or through Yogs 
practices, the final loneliness of the translucent pttrusas. The 
Gita, however, is anxious to secure die saintly equanimity and 
a perfect, unperturbed nature by the practice of detachment of 
the mind from passions and desires, When such a saintlv equa¬ 
nimity and self-contentedness is achieved, the sage is said to be 
in a state of liberation from the bondage of jpima-attaehments, or 
to be in a state of Brahmahood in God. The philosophy of the 
GltS thus differs materially from the traditional Samkhya philo¬ 
sophy on almost every point. On some minor points (e.g. the absence 
of tfin-matras , the nature of the production of knowledge and 
action, etc.) the Gita philosophy has some similarities with the 
account of the Samkhya given in the Caraka-sutnkita, IV, 1, as 
already described in the first volume of this work 1 . 

The question whether the Gita was written under a Vedantic 
influence cannot he answered, unless one understands what is 
exactly meant by this Vedantic influence; if by Vedantic influence 
1 A History of tndiitn PkUmophy, vol.t, jip. 1(3-23*,* 
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one means the influence of the Upam^ads, then the Gita must 
plainly be admitted to hare borrowed very freelv front the 
Lpswisiid^, which from the earliest times had been revered for 
their W'isdom. If, however, by Vcdantic influence one means the 
philosophy of Vedanta as taught by Sankara and his followers, 
then it must be said that the Gita philosophy is largely different 
therefrom. It has already been pointed out that, though brahman 
is often described in Cpani^adic language as the highest essence 
of God, it is in reality a part of the super-personality of God. The 
Gm, moreover, dues not assert anywhere that Brahman is the 
only reality and all else that appears is false and unreal. The word 
n* 5 y <3 is, no doubt, used in the Git& in three passages* but its 
meaning is not what Saiikaru ascribes to it in his famous inter¬ 
pretation of Yedantie thought. Thus in the Gita, vtl. 14, miiyS is 
described as being of the nature of saunas, and it is said that he 
w ho clings to God escapes the grip of the tnSyd or of the gunas. 
In the Glia, Vtt. 15, the word mays is also probably used in the 
same sense, since it is said that it is ignorant and sinful men who, 
through demoniac ideas, lose their right wisdom under the in¬ 
fluence of maya and do not ding to God. In all probability, 
here also mSya means the influence of rajas and tamos \ for it 
has been repeatedly said in the Gita that demoniac tendencies 
arc generated under the preponderating influence of rajas and 
tamos. In the Gita, 3 £vrn, 61, it is said that God resides in rlie 
heart of all living beings and moves them by mdya, like dolls 
on a machine. It has been pointed out that the psychics! ten¬ 
dencies and moral or immoral propensities which move all men 
to action are produced under the influence of the gunas, and that 
Cod is die ultimate generator of thejftmar from the prakrti. The 
mays, therefore, may well be taken here to mean gunas, as in die 
Gita, vtt. 14. Slid Kara takes it u> mean the power of God. The 
£ M - ,,W arc, no doubt, in a remote sense, powers of God, But 
Sankara’s paraphrasing of it as deception (chadmotta) is tjuite 
inappropriate. 1 lint it is evident that the Gita does not know the 
v tew tlsat the world may be regarded as a manifestation of maya 
or illusion. It has also been pointed out that the word “ Brahman " 
is used in the Gita in the sense of the Vedas* of faultless 
equanimity, of supreme essence and of prakrti, which show's that 
h had no such crystallized technical sense as in the philosophy of 
an ’ ft, 1 he word had iu. the Gita all the looseness of Upanisadic 
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usage. In the Glia the word aetdyfi, ao famous in Saiikafa's 
philosophy of the Vedanta, is nowhere used. The word ajhdna 
is used several times (v. 15, 16; x. 11; xiji, 11; xiv, 8, r6, 17: 
xvr, 4); but it has no special technical sense in any of these passages. 
It has the sense of *' ignorance” or “misconception,” which is 
produced by tamos (ajUSnam tamasah phalarn, xiv. 16) and which 
in its turn produces tamos {tamos tv ajnana*jam viddhi, xiv. 8), 


Conception of Sacrificial Duties in the Gita. 

The Vedic view of the obligatoriness of certain kinds of sacri¬ 
fices or substitution-meditations permeated almost all forms of 
Hindu thought, excepting the Vedanta philosophy as interpreted 
by Sankara. The conception of the obligatoriness of duties finds its 
best expression in the analysis of vidhi in the MlmamsJ philosophy. 
Vidhi means the injunctions of the Vedas, such as," Thou should'st 
perform such and such sacrifices”; sometimes these are condi¬ 
tional, such as, “Those who wish to attain Heaven should perform 
such and such sacrifices sometimes they are unconditional, such 
as, “ Thou should's t say the three prayers.” The force of this vidhi, 
or injunction, b differently interpreted in the different schools 
of Muxtaipaft. Rumania, the celebrated commentator, in inter¬ 
preting Jaimmi's definition of dhartna , or virtue, as a desirable 
end f artha) or good which is enjoined by the Vedic commands 
{eadanS-lakitmo 'rtho dharmah, MlmSwa-sQtra, 1. i) T says that 
it is the performance of the Vedic injunctions, sacrifices, etc, 
(yagadih) that should be called our duty. The definition nf virtue, 
then, involves the notion that only such a desired end (on account 
of the pain associated with it not exceeding the associated pleasure) 
as is enjoined by Vedic commands is called dhartna. The sacrifices 
enjoined by the Vedas are called dhartna, because these would in 
future produce pleasurable experiences. So one‘s abstention from 
actions prohibited by Vedic commands is also called ifharma, as 
by this means one can avoid the undesirable effects and sufferings 
of punishments as a result of transgressing those commands. Such 
sacrifices, however, arc ultimately regarded as artha, or desired 
ends, because they produce pleasurable experiences. The im¬ 
perative of Vedic commands is supposed to operate in a twofold 
manner, firstly, as initiating a volitional tendency in obedience 
to the verbal command {iahdl bhavand) ,\ijid, secondly, in releasing 
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the will to the actual performance of the act enjoined by the 
command {firfhl bh&v&na). The propulsion of verbal commands 
ia not like any physical propulsion; such a propulsion only arises 
as a result of one's comprehension of the fact that the per¬ 
formance of the acts enjoined will lead to beneficial results k 
and it naturally moves one to perform those acts out of self- 
interest h So of the twofold propulsion [hhavana) implied in a 
Vedie imperative die propulsion to act, as comm uni cared by the 
verbal command, is called srihtfo hhanmii \ and this is followed by 
the actual efforts of the person for the performance of die act 2 . 
The prescriptive of the command ( vidhi ) is comprehended directly 
from the imperative suffix (&t) of the verb, even before die meaning 
of the verb is realised. If this is so, it is contended that the im¬ 
perative, as it b communicated by the command, is a pure con¬ 
tent less form of command. This contention is admitted by the 
Bhatfa school, which thinks that, though in the first stage we have 
communication of die contentless pure form of the imperative, yet 
at the successive stages the contenders farm of duty is naturally 
supplemented by a more direct reference to the concrete content, 
as denoted by the verb with which the suffix b associated. So the 
process of the propulsion of bhat'tfna, though it starts at the first 
instance with the communication of a pure content less form, passes, 
by reason of its own necessity and the incapacity of a contenders 
form of duty to stand by itself, gradually through more and more 
concrete stages to the actual comprehension of the duty implied 
by the concrete meaning of the associated verb 3 . So the com¬ 
munication of the content less duty nnd iis association with die 
concrete verbal meaning are not two different meanings, but are 

1 tu tifiiy p ireyuh-uIdhanddItigumt)h i-abdaiha - nihandtiWta iW tud^sdhi- 

g&rfiopilyah iaimta ria pTJVttrttikuk; aid rea iabdo *pi tra pw- 

Vitrtuka vdyt^iulyatva . MrthaprulUrm upajarntyatuh iubd&rya pra- 

VfiflaAatvamr i\y£ya-mafi}tirl f p. 342. Tb* Vt/iaruisraTn Sanikiit Scriei, Bcn&rw h 

l 89 S- 

1 Ud-AJth fabdmya m pTanti-jamFta-md&e vyilpdrnh hntu puruja-prtzLTttih' 
apt; u Wyant hh-Mi-t^dpatah tab da -6 fuSvaTuI - n3madhty& vidfiir ity uryalt ta rtw 
™ prarureakaJi. r r yc Wj mz mi-kriy ■* - kar tr-xnfdyah pretyc#aka*£yfiparah pstrufti-Stha 
ynlra bfmvann^kriydyafl fairtd imtfgitdikarmaldw dpoiyati to Ttha-bJttirmid4ab' 
4 ma ueyate. Ibid. p r 343. 

V°<fy dfir irrfttMr iisatttiprjffirp vidhih ipriati hhfr uruSm 
iathdpy aioktito nditju teH-mdtt* paryaraiyuti 
twuiOity* hi Flftryf tidhih pumtfi.wt prat'ortakah 
dififa-traytmi <iJpQTn&fp ndttudffhui bhfivandm 

prakrSttUt-rilprj 'pi tidbit tiir-Ot pr attract 
y&vod tlpHinnJ bhdnt ? td‘ttyfinripekjini. 


Ibid, p, 344 - 
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rather the prolongation of one process of communication, just as 
cooking includes all the different associated acts of putting the pan 
on the fire, lighting the fire, and the like 1 . 'ITicse two bhavtmas, 
therefore, mean nothing more than the reasoning of the will and 
its translation into definite channels of activity, as the performance 
of the sacrifice, etc,, and vidhi here means simply die prompting or 
the propulsion (vydp&rah prerana-r&pidi ); and it is such prompting 
that initiates in the performer the will, which is later on translated 
into concrete action. 

Another Mimamsa view objects to this theory of dual bkavona 
and asserts that the suffix HA involves the notion of an order to 
w ork (prerana) t as if the relation of the Vedas to us were one of 
master and servant, and that the Vedic vidhi as expressed in the/irf 
Suffix conveys the command {proifya-praipoyoh sambandhah), The 
vidhi goads us to work, and, being goaded by it, we turn to work. 
It does not physically compel us to act; but the feeling we 
have from it that we have been ordered to act constitutes the 
driving power. The knowledge of vidhi thus drives us to our 
Vedic dudes. When a man hears the command, he feels that he 
has been commanded and then he sets to work. This setting 
to work is quite a different operation from the relation of the 
command and the commanded, and comes after it. The essence 
of a Vedic sentence is this command or niyoga. A man who 
has formerly tasted the benefits of certain tilings or the pleasures 
they produced naturally intends to have them again; here also 
there is a peculiar mental experience of eagerness, desire or in¬ 
tention (iihuta), which goads him on to obey the Vedic commands. 
This akGta is a purely subjective experience and cannot, therefore, 
be experienced by others, though one can always infer its existence 
from the very fact that, unless it were fdt in the mind, no one 
would ±eel himself goaded to work*. Niyoga, or a prompting to 
work (pi'eT&fiti), is the sense of all vid/tis, and this rouses in us the 
intention of working in accordance with the command. The actual 
performance of an action is a mere counterpart of the intention 
(iihafa), that is subjectively felt as roused by the niyoga or the 

^ 1 y nlh.i hi 1 th J ly ^idhitruyiin tit pm hhj t\ m r&kii elgVj tkj -mfpn jttrtk me ryarp 
ptlka^kTiyd -tarar* 

lamwmya-Wafrh dril ialhii prvikama-pqda-j&aridt probhrti mr&Jt&itya^i'&kyiTTtkif* 

ptirUthfciM them, vyrnifl idbdl promitih. Nyfiyts-manjiirt, |p r 345. 

1 ifjUtt api bhnutikn^jfrfra-falirr &tmdkft£ei*ik$o Ha pnnn$ttdnti*r#-r*dya 
bhavattm to na rniyuit mti cetfd ywh'anuup drjfvtf tmydpi 1adrk- 

prer&#tf*vagamQ 'numlyaU. Jbid, p, 348. 
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driving power of the vidhi * This view differ* from die view of 
Kumarib in dlls, that it does not suppose that the propulsion 
of the Vedic command takes effect in a twofold hhuvunii , through 
the whole process of the conception and the materialization of the 
action in accordance with die Vedic commands- The force of die 
command is exhausted in prompting us to action and arousing in 
us the inward resolution (akuta) to obey the command. The actual 
performance of the action comes as a natural consequence (artAa), 
The force of the vidhi has a Held of application only when our 
ordinary inclinations do not naturally lead us to die performance 
of action. Vidhi y therefore, operates merely as a law’ of command 
which has to be obeyed for the sake of the Saw alone, and it is 
diis psychological factor of inward resolution to obey the law that 
leads to the performance of action. 

Aland ana, in his Vidhi-viveka^ discusses the diverse views on 
the significance of vidhi. He interprets vidhi as a specific kind 
of prompting {pravartana). He distinguishes the inner volitional 
intention of attaining an end and its translation into active effort 
leading to muscular movements of the body, Protartmia here 
means the inner volitional direction of the mind towards the 
performance of the action 3 as well as actual nervous changes which 
are associated with k 1 * The command of the Vedas naturally 
brings w ith it a sense of duty or of 11 oughtness n (kartavyatd), and 
it is this sense of kartavyatd that impels people to action without 
any reference to the advantages and benefits that may be reaped 
by such actions. The psychological state associated with such a 
feeling of “oughtness PB is said to be of the nature of instincts 
(pratibha). It is through an instinctive stimulus to work, proceed¬ 
ing from the sense ofoughtness/* that the action is performed. 

The Nyiya doctrine differs from the above view of vidhi as a 
categorically imperative order and holds that the prompting of the 
Vedic commands derives its force from our desire for die attainment 
of the benefits that we might reap if we acted ht accordance with 
them. So the ultimate motive of the action is the attainment of 
pleasure or the avoidance of pain, and it is only with a view to 
attaining the desired ends that one is prompted to follow die Vedic 

1 etw k/fl'l tamShila^idAl/umilmiffu^o vydp&ra-paddrthafri tad 

yalhH Jtaufi huddfty-iUi-•jmtand-prov?liasxa marNift-iaivn*yfa tt'uy&m bfvH'n- 
fShariMah mdvati nirdpi tpumhtt taddturo vd bhdva*rfharmah furm-Jtti-jurumd' - 
nukmatjzya e-yl Ipdra^riiqtih ptjvattaiw. Vncupa tTi XyJtya-kmik& on Vidhi - 
«««, pp- 343* 
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command* and perform the sacrifices. In this view, therefore, the 
prompting, or prerma, has not in it that self-evident call of the 
pure imperative or the rousing of the volitional tendency through 
the influence of the imperative; the prompting felt is due only to 
the rise of desires for the end. 

Mo$t of the above interpretations of vidhi are uf much later 
date than the Gita. So systematic discussion of the nature of 
mdhi which can be regarded as contemporaneous with or prior to 
the date of the Gita is now available K But even these latter-day 
explanations are useful in understanding- the significance of 
the force of the notion of the imperative in the Gita, It 1* 
clear from the above discussion that the notion of the impera¬ 
tive of vidhi cannot be called moral in our sense of die term, 
as has been done in a recent work on Hindu Ethic* 1 , For the 
imperative of vidhi is limited to the injunctions of the Vedas, 
which are by no means coextensive with our general notion of 
morality. According to the Mmiimsa schools just described virtue 
(d/mrnu ij consists in obedience to Vedic injunctions. Whatever 
may be enjoined by the Vedas is to be considered as virtue , what¬ 
ever is prohibited by the Vedas is evil and $in. and all other 
things which arc neither enjoined by the Veda* nor prohibited 
by them are neutral, i.e* neither virtuous nor vicious 2 . The term 
dharma is therefore limited to actions enjoined by the Vedas, even 
though such actions may in some cases be associated with evil 
consequences leading to punishments due to die transgression of 
some other Vedic commands. The categorical imperative here 
implied is scriptural and therefore wholly external. The virtuous 
character of actions does not depend on their intrinsic nature, 
but on the external qualification of being enjoined by the Vedas, 

1 ^ h- M;LEtr.i 1 u Ethic, i r written under Dr SraFs dose ^rtdruiJ 
supervision and guidance, 

1 kunUfpi* holds thjt even thw iacrihcea which mc performed for the 
i pH i n; of one 5 eficmiw are riflht* bccAUK they are also enjoined by the VH t t, 
Prabhaksra,, HeWTr, contends that, lifift these are performed only out of the 
natural evil propensities of men, their rid mi a nr* cannot be refunded ns being 
dye to a sense of duty associated with obedience to (he injunctions of the Vedliu 
Kumarik ihiu contends that, though ihe u critic* is attended mth evil 

consequences, yer. dnee the performer fa only concerned with hli duty in 
connection with infe Vedic commends, he is not concerned with the evil conse¬ 
quence*- and at U on account of one's obedience SO the Vedic injunctions dun 
it if called riftht, though the injury to living being* that it may involve will 
bring about in punishment all^the same. S^rpkhyt and some Nyaya writers, 
however, would cdfiJenui the Sytm sacrifice on iccouniof the injury mdhhg 
beings that it in- yoIvh. * 

3/-1 
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Whatever is not enjoined in the Vedas or not prohibited in them 
Is simply neutral. It Is dear, therefore, that the term disarms can 
be translated as “virtue >h only in a technical sense, and the words 
"moral” and “immoral” in our sense have nothing to do with 
the concept of disarms or ad/sarma. 

The Gfta distinguishes between two kinds of motives for the 
performance of sacrifices. The first motive is that of greed and 
self-interest, and the second is a sense of duty. The Gita is aware 
of that kind of motive for the performance which corresponds to 
the Nyaya interpretation of Vedic vidhh and also to the genera] 
Mrmamsa interpretation of vidhi as engendering a sense of duty. 
Thus it denounces those fools who follow the Vedic doctrines and 
do not believe in anything else; they are full of desires and eager 
to attain Heaven, they take to those actions which lead to rebirth 
and the enjoyment of mundane pleasures. People who are thus 
filled with greed and desires* and perform sacrifices for the attain¬ 
ment of earthly goeris, move in an inferior plane and are not 
qualified for die higher scheme of life of devotion to God with 
right resolution 1 . The Vedas are said to be under the influence of 
mundane hankerings and desires, and it is through passions and 
antipathies, through desires and aversions, that people perform the 
V edit sacrifices and think that there is nothing greater than these. 
One should therefore transcend the sphere of Vedic sacrifices 
performed out of motives of self-interest. But the Gita is not 
against the performance of Vedic sacrifices, if inspired by a sheer 
regard for the duty of performing sacrifices. Anyone who looks to 
his own personal gain and advantages m performing the sacrifices, 
and h only eager to attain his pleasurable ends, is an inferior type 
of man; die sacrifices should therefore be performed without any 
personal attachment, out of regard fur the sacred duty of the 
performance, Frajipau created sacrifices along with the creation 
of men and said, "The sacrifices will be for your good—-you 
should help the gods by your sacrifices, and the gods will in their 

1 Vpmuas&pdtmikti hvJdlrifi tcmniifh^u na vidfttyate. Gita, nu 44. The word 
tam&dhm4 11 explained by £ridWfl follow*: lamddMi rillaiJuSgryttost, para- 
mmwahhtmakkawam ifi yttmit; tusmin mkoyGtmiha buddhti tu na vidhtyate* 
Samddfd b dun Used here to mean one~poift(ednm of inind to God- Hut 
Sankara Rive* a very Curio UJ interpretation of the word HMdrfti, ta meaning 
mind or buddhi),. which b hardly justifiable. Thut he says, mtttiS- 

rfMyate h j rmn puntfapr*bkog £y a tiuvam U£ mttuidMr antahkarma^i huddhih. The 
word vy c&-<i idvdf.m k rJ it interpreted by commentator* on rr, 4 T and IT. 44 
meanfnjy mUfjyStrmkd (inV'Ojdng correct dcckion through proper p7dJ«Jfla* OF 
ptoof^. E prefer* how ever T i& take thn word to mean IH right resolution/ 
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turn help you to grow and prosper. He who lives for himself 
without offering oblations to the gods and supporting them 
thereby is misappropriating the share that belongs to the gods/* 
This view of the Gita is different from that of the later 
M imams!, which probably had a much earlier tradition. Thus 
Kumirih held that the final justification of Vedic sacrifices or of 
dhanjm ua$ that it satisfied our needs and produced happiness— 
it was artha. The sacrifices were* no doubt* performed out of 
regard for the law gf Vedic commands; but that represented only 
the psychological side of the question. The external ground for 
the performance of Vedic sacrifices was that it produced happiness 
for the performer and satisfied his desires by securing for him the 
objects of desire. It was in dependence on such a view that the 
Nyiya sought to settle the motive of all Vedic sacrifices. The 
Naiyiyikaa believed that the Vedic observances not only secured 
for us all desired objects* but that this was also the motive 
for which the sacrifices were performed. The GU& was well 
aware of this view. which it denounces* The Gita admitted 
that the sacrifices produced the good of the world, but its whole 
outlook was different; for the Gita looked upon the sacrifices 
as being bonds of union between gods and men. The sacrifices 
improved the mutual good-will, and it was by the sacrifices that 
the gods were helped, and they in their turn helped men p and so 
both men and the gods prospered. Through sacrifices there was 
rain, and by rain the food-grain* grew and men lived on the food- 
grains, So the sacrifices were looked upon as being sources not 
so much of individual good as of public good. He who looks to 
the sacrifices as leading to the satisfaction of his selfish interests 
is surely an inferior person. But those who do not perform the 
sacrifices are equally wicked. The Vcda$ have sprung forth from 
the deathless eternal, and sacrifices spring from the Vedas, and it 
is thus that the deathless, all-pervading Brahman is established 
in the sacrifice* 1 . The implied belief of the Gita was that the 
prosperity of the people depended on the fertility of the soil, and 
that this again depended upon the falling of rains, and that die 
tains depende^ on the grace of gods, and that the gods could live 
prosperously only if the sacrifices were performed; the sacrifices 
were derived from the Vedas, the Vedas from the all-pervading 
Brahman, and the Brahman again forms the main content of the 

1 Gild, in. 15, * 
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\edas-. Thus there was a complete cycle from Brahman to sacri- 
fice6 p from sacrifices to die good of the gods and from the good 
of the gods to the good and prosperity of die people. Everyone 
is bound to continue the process of this cycle, and he who 
breaks it is a sinful and selfish man, who is not worth the life he 
leads 1 . Thus the ideal of the Gita is to be distinguished from the 
ideal of the Mimamsa in this, that, while the latter aimed at indi¬ 
vidual good, the former aimed at common good, and, while the 
latter conceived the Yedic commands to be the motives of their 
action, the former valued the ideal of performing the sacrifices in 
obedience to the law of Continuing the process of the cycle of 
sacrifices, by which the world of gods and of men was maintained 
in its proper state of prosperity. When a man works for the 
sacrifices, such works cannot bind him to their fruits ; it is only 
when works are performed from motives of self-interest that they 
can bind people to their good and bad fruits 2 . 

1 he word dharma in the Gttfi does not mean what Jaimini 
understood by the terat, viz. a desirable end or good enjoined by 
the sacrifices {codana-lakfafto *rtho dharmnk). The word seems to 
be used in the Gitfi primarily in the sense of an unalterable cus¬ 
tomary order of class-duties or caste-duties and the general 
approved course of conduct for the people p and also in the sense 
of prescribed schemes of conduct. This meaning of dharma as 
old customary order 11 is probably the oldest meaning of the word, 
^ it is also found in the Athort^Vrda. 18.3. 1 {dhermam pura- 
nam amtp&Iayantff r Macdonell,in referring to Mmtrayarm t JV. 1.9, 
Kafhaka, xxxt. 7 and Taittirlya , m. 2. 8 + 11, points out that bodily 
defects (bad nails and discoloured teeth) and marrying a vounger 
daughter while her elder sister is unmarried are coupled with 
murder, though not treated as equal to it, and that there is no db- 
tint«ion in principle betw een real crimes and what are now’ regarded 
as hindful bodily defects or infringements of merely conventional 
practices. In the Satoptitha-brahmana r Xiv. 4. 2. 26, also we find 
dharma for a Ksattriya 4 is illustrated as being the characteristic 
duties of a K^attriya, The central meaning of the word dharma in 
the Gim is therefore the oldest Vedic meaning of thepvmd p which is 


» S? 1 m A 6 * * JW. rn- *. 
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a much earlier meaning than the laner-day technical meaning of the 
word as It is found in Muttdmsa. Dfmrma does not in the Gita mean 
sacrifices (yaji hi} or external advantages, as it does in Mimamsi, 
but the order of conventional practices involving specific caste- 
divisions and caste-duties. Accordingly, the performance of 
sacrifices is dhanmi For those whose allotted duties are sacrifices. 
Adultery is in the Vedas a v ice, as being transgression of dharma, 
and this is also referred to as such (dharme tuisfe* t- $9) In the 
Gita* In die Gita m n< Arjuna is said to he puzzled and con¬ 
fused regarding his duty as a K^ttriya and the sinful course 
of injuring the lives of his relations (dharma-sammitdha-ceidh). 
The Confusion of dharma and adhortnn is also referred to in xvtu. 
31 and 32. In the Gita, iv T 7 and 8, the word dkarma is used 
in the sense of the established order of things and conventionally 
accepted customs and practices. In 11. 40 the way of performing 
one's duties without regard to pleasures or sorrows is described 
as a particular and specific kind of dkorma {asyu dharmasya ), 
distinguished from dharma in general. 

The yajHa (sacrifice) is said to be of various kinds, e.g. that 
in which oblations arc offered to the gods is called daiva-yajila ; 
this is distinguished from brahma-yajna^ in which one dedicates 
oneself to Brahman, where Brahman is the offerer, offering and 
the fire of oblations* and in which, by dedicating oneself to Brahman , 
one i$ lost in Brahman 1 . Then ftense-control* again, is described as 
a kind of yajda y and it is said that in the fire of the senses the 
aensc-ubjects are offered as libations and the senses themselves arc 
offered as libations in the fire of sense-control; all die seosc- 
fu fictions and vital functions are also offered as libations in 
the fire of sense-control lighted up by reason. Five kinds of 
sacrifices (yajm) are distinguished, viz. the yajrta with actual 
materials of libatiun, called dratya-yajda y the yajda of asceticism 
or self-control .called tapo-y&fiki^ the yajHa of union or communion, 
called yoga-yaji in, th tytifm of scriptural studies, called sv&dhytiya- 
yajna, and theyapitf of knowledge or wisdom, called jft&ta-yapUt*. 
It is easy to see that the extension of the application of the term 
yajna frum the actual material sacrifice to other widely divergent 
Encthods of Self-advancement is a natural result of the extension of 
the concept of sacrifice to whatever tended towards self-advance- 
meni. The term yajna had high and holy associations, and the 

1 GllS, iv. 3-4 and 25. 1 Ibid- IVfaG-JS; wc at40 iy and j< 5 . 
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newly discovered m of religious endeavours and endeavours 
for self-advancement came to be regarded as but a new kind of 
yajmi, just as the substitution-meditations {prattkopdsanS) were 
also regarded as being but new forms of yajtia. Thus, while 
dinught advanced and newer modes of self-realization began to 
develop, the older term of yajna came to be extended to these 
new types of religious discipline on account of the high veneration 
in which the older institution was held. 

But, whatever may be the different senses in which the term 
yapm is used m the Gm, the word dharma has not here the 
technical sense of the Mimamsa. The GUd recommends the per- 
orreunite of sacrifices to the Brahmins and fighting to the K$at- 
tnyas, and thus alms at continuity of conventional practices which 
it regards as dharma. But at the same time it denounces the 
performance of actions from desire, or passions or any kind of 
sc fish interest. A man should regard his customary duties as his 
dJianrn and should perform them without any idea of the fulfil¬ 
ment of any of his own desires. When a man performs karma from 
□ sense ot ls interested duty, his karma is no longer a bondage to 
him The Gun does notion the one hand, follow the old karma- 
ideal, that one should perform sacrifices in order to secure earthly 

■ | eil ' <:r ‘^ ^d'^ntages, nor docs it follow', on die other hand, 
the ideal of the Vedanta or of other systems of philosophy that 
require us to abandon our desires and control our passions with a 
view to cleansing the mind entirely of impurities, so as to transcend 
the sphere of duties and realize the w isdom of the oneness of the 
spmt. The Gita holds that a man should attain the true wisdom, 
purge his mind of all ,ts desires, but at the same time perform 
T duties and be faithful to his own dJtarma. There 

should be no impelling force other than regard and reverence for 
his own inner law of duty- with reference to his own dharma of 
conventional and customary practices or the duties prescribed by 


Sense-control in the Gita. 

The uncontrollability of the senses was realized in the Kafka 
rframja , where the senses are compared with horses. The Gild 
says t at when the mind is Jed on by fleeting sense-attractions, 
the man loses all his wisdom, just as a boat swings to and fro 
m deep waters in a strong gale. Even in the case of the wise 
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man, in spite of his efforts to keep himself steady, the troubled 
senses might lead the mind astray. By continually brooding over 
sense-objects one becomes attached to them; out of such attach¬ 
ments there arise desires, out of desires there arises anger, out of 
anger blindness of passions, through such blindness there is lapse 
of memory, by such lapse of memory a man's intelligence is 
destroyed, and as a result of that he himself is destroyed 1 , Man 
Is naturally inclined towards the path of evil, and in spite of 
his efforts to restrain himself he tends towards the downward 
path. Each particular sense has its own specific attachments and 
antipathies, and attachment (rdga) and antipathy are the two 
enemies. The Gita again and again proclaims the evil effects of 
desires and attachments (kama), anger (krodha) and greed {fobha) 
as the three gates of Hell, being that which veils wisdom as smoke 
veils fire, as impurities sully a mirror or as the foetus is covered 
by the womb** Arjuna is made to refer to Krsria the difficulty of 
controlling the senses. Thus he says. "My mind* O Krsna, is 
violent, troubled and changeful; it is as difficult to control it as 
it is to control the winds 1 *" True yvga can never be attained 
unless and until the senses are controlled. 

The Pali work Dh&mmfrpmia is also filled with similar ideas 
regarding the control of attachments and anger. Thus it aays t u He 
has abused me, beaten me, worsted me T robbed me—those who 
dwell not upon such thoughts are freed from hate. Never does 
hatred cease by hating, but hatred ceases by love; this is the 
ancient taw... M As the wind brings down a weak tree, so Mara 
overwhelms him who lives looking for pleasures, has his senses 
uncontrolled, or is immoderate in hts food, slothful and effeminate, 
...As rain breaks through an ill-thatched house! so passion will 
break through an undisciplined mind 4 ;" Again, speaking of mind, 
it says, ** As an arrow-maker levels his arrow, so a wise man levels 
his trembling, unsteady mind, which it is difficult to guard and 
hold back***,Let the wise man guard his mind, incomprchensible* 
subtle, capricious though it is. Blessed is the guarded EnindV* 
Again, "Not nakedness, nor matted hair, not dirt, nor fastings, 
not lying on earth, nor ashes, nor ascetic postures, none of these 
things purify a man who is not free from desires 1 ." Again* 11 From 

1 Gfrfd, 11. 60, 63, tfj* 1 Pfid^ ill. 34, xvt. u. 1 vx 34, 

* Dhamma^pada (Poona* 1923), I. 4. 5. 7* 13 r 1 Ibid* 111.^6, il 

# IMdr Xp 141. * * 
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attachment (ptyafo) comes grief, from attachment comes fear; he 
who is free from attachment knows neither grief nor fear. From 
affection {pemaio) come grief and fear. He who is free from 
affection knows neither grief nor fear. From lust {rati] come 
grief and fear. He who is Free from affection knows neither grief 
nor fear, f rom lust (kama) come grief and fear. He who is free 
1 mm lust knows neither grief nor fear. From desire (tarM) come 

grief and fear. He who b free from desire knows neither grief 
nor fear 1 / 1 & 

It is dear from the above that both the Gita and the Dhamma- 
f sense-control and consider desires, attachments, anger 
an gne as great enemies. But the treatment of the Gita differs 
rom that of the Dhomma-poda in thb, that, while in the Bhamma- 
.. f 1 * !tre ,s a ® ur9f of separate lessons or moral instructions on 
diverse subjects, the Gita deals with sense-control as a means to 
tne attainment of peace, contentment and desirdcssnm, which 
enaldcs a man to dedicate all his actions to God and follow the 
convennonal curses of dudes without looting for anything in 
cm for himself. The Gita knows that the senses, mind and 
intellect are the seats of all attachments and antipathies, and that 

j JtiS , , C . s f nsc ® and the mind that these can stupefy a 

man and make hts knowledge blind’. All the sense-affections' of 
gold and heat, pleasure and sorrow, are mere changes of our 

shouM^’ *7 "T tou . ch< * of feelirt S w h>ch are transitory and 
should therefore be quietly borne’. It is only by controlling 

and IT f* d fT n ° f d<sire ' wh “* Starts all ordinary 
philosophic knowledge, can be destroyed. But it is very hard 

orm ri n ° f dKire - which alwa >’« in new 

forms It is only when a man can realize within himself the 

his I - in £ u iic transcends our intellect that he can control 
is ST *“ h 'f her sdf a nd uproot his desires. The self 

. , f / Ien " as ' ,s °wn foe, and one should always 

. plift oneself and not allow oneself to sink down. The chief 

C ! f * T?Z 0at1 ?} ** .** Tnake a miiIi S steady, so 

, L edJ1 himself up in communion with GodT 

with rlf/T?? tKc GU& are rc P r<lcd 33 giving the mind along 
thev are condnuaJ1 y changing an if fleeting, and 

ethe mind also changeful and fleeting; and, as aresult of 

t I’M 
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1 Giia, m. 40. 
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that, the mind, like a boat at sea before a strong wind, is driven 
to and fro p and steadiness of thought and wisdom {prajna) are 
destroyed. The word prajnd is used in the Gita in the sense of 
thought or wisdom or mental inclinations in general* It is used 
in a more or less similar sense in the Brhad-drcmyaha Upanifnd t 
rv. 4. 21, and in a somewhat different sense in the MSndQkya 
Vpanisudi 7* But the sense in which Patafijali uses the word is 
entirely different from that in which it is used in the Glia or the 
Upanisads. Patahjali uses the word in the technical sense of a 
specific type of mystical cognition arising out of the steady fixing 
of the mind on an object p and speaks of seven stages of mdiprajnd 
corresponding to the stages of yoga ascension. Prajnd in the Gita 
means, as has just been said, thought or mental inclination. It docs 
not TnemjMrm t or ordinary cognidon, or vijrtma as higher wisdom; 
it means knowledge in its volitional aspect. It is not die kriydkhyti- 
jUdna, as moral discipline of yama $ niyarnti t etc. t of die Panai-rdlra 
work jfaydkhya-mrphittf . It means an intellectual outlook, as in¬ 
tegrally connected with K and determining, the mental bent or 
inclination. When die mind follows the mad dance of the senses 
after their objects, the intellectual background of the mind deter¬ 
mining its direction, die prajM is also upset. Unless the prajtm 
is fixed, the mind cannot proceed undisturbed in its prescribed 
fixed course. So the central object of controlling die senses is the 
securing of the steadiness of this prajnd (t rase At yasyendriyani 
tasya prajna pratisfkitd — Li. 57}. Prajm and dhi are two words 
which seem to be in the Gud synonymous, and they both mean 
mental inclination. This mental inclination probably involves both 
an intellectual outlook, and a corresponding volitional tendency, 
Sense-control makes this prajnd steady, and the Gttd abounds in 
praise of the sthita-prdjna and sthita-dhl\ i.e* of one who has 
mental inclination or thoughts fixed and steady 1 . Sense-attach¬ 
ments are formed by condnual association with sense-objectsand 
attachment begets desire, desire begets anger, and so on. Thus aU 
the vices spring from sense-attachments. And the person who 
Indulges in sense-gratifications is rushed along by the passions. 
So T just as a tortoise collects within itself all its limbs, so the 
person who restrains his senses from the sense-objects has his 
mind steady and fixed. The direct resulr of sense-control is thus 
steadiness of will, and of mental inclinations or mind (prajftd). 
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The person who has hhprajm fixed is not troubled in sorrows and 
a not eager to gain pleasures, he has no attachment, no fear and 
no anger , lie is indifferent in prosperity and in adversity and 
neither desires anything nor shuns anything 5 . He alone can obtain 
peace who, like the sea receiving all the rivers in it, absorbs all his 
desires wrthin himself; not so the man who is always busy in 
satisfying his desires. The man who has given up all his desires 
and is unattached to anything is not bound to anything, has no 
vanity and attains true peace. When a man can purge his mind of 
attachments and antipathies and can take to sense-objects after 
purifying his senses and keeping them in full control, he attains 
contentment (prenada), When such contentment is attained, all 
sorrows vanish and his mind becomes fixed {buddhih paryanttii- 
i lati') h thus s«!fiii 5 iM:cini:rol + «n the one hand* makes the mind 
unruffled, fixed, at peace with itself and filled with contentment, 
an : on the other hand, by making the mind steady and fixed, it 
makes communion with God possible. Sense-control is the indis¬ 
pensable precondition of communion with God; when once this 
has been attained, it is possible to link oneself with God by con- 
efforts*. rhus sense-control, by producing steadiness of the 
will and thought, results in contentment and peace on the one 

an , and on the other makes the mind fit for entering into 
communion with God. 


One thing that strikes us in reading the Gita is that the object 
of sense-control in the Gita is not the attainment of a state of 
emancipated oneness nr the absolute cessation of all mental pro¬ 
cesses, but the more intelligible and common-sense ideal of the 
attainment of steadiness of mind, contentment and the power of 
entering into touch with God. This view of the object of self- 
CDnirol is therefore entirely different from that praised in the 
philosophic systems of FatafijaH and others. The Gita wants us 
to control our senses and mind and to approach sense-objects 
w it i such a controlled mind and senses, because it is bv this means 
alone that we can perform our duties with a peaceful and contented 
mind and tum tn God with a dean and unruffled heart 4 . The 
main emphasu of this sense-control is not on the mere external 
Control of volitional activities and the control of motorpropensities 

■ ^ i 5! * 1 ^ »■* 8 < * 4 . »o, 7 r. * Ibid, vi. 3 $. 

r tu tijayjln indriyaii caton 

Otma-Cafyatf vidhiyStma praHtdam udhigatthad. Rid. IX. 64 . 
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in accordance with, the direction of passions and appetite®, but on 
the inner control of the mind behind these active senses. When a 
person controls only his physical activities, and yet continues to 
brood over the attractions of sense, he h in reality false in hi® 
conduct (mithyaefim). Real self-control does not mean only the 
cessation of the external operations of the senses, but also the 
control of the mind* Not only should a man cease from committing 
actions out of greed and desire for sense-gratification, but his mind 
should be absolutely clean, absolutely clear of all impurities of 
sense-desires. Mere suspension of physical action without a 
corresponding control of mind and cessation from harbouring 
passions and desire* \$ a vicious course 1 . 


The Ethics of the Gita and the Buddhist Ethics. 

The subject of sense-control naturally reminds one of Bud¬ 
dhism, In the Vedic religion performance of sacrifices was 
considered as the primary' duty. Virtue and vice consisted in 
obedience or disobedience to Vedic injunctions, It has been 
pointed out that these injunctions implied a sort of categorical 
imperative and communicated a sense of vidhi as law* a command 
which must be obeyed. But thb law was no inner law of die spirit 
within, but a mere external law, which ought not to be confused 
with morality in the modem sense of the term. Its. sphere was 
almost wholly ritualistic, and. though it occasionally included Such 
Commands as *‘Onc should not injure anyone h> (ma A imsyat) r yet 
in certain sacrifices which were aimed at injuring one's enemies 
operations which would lead to such results would have the 
imperative of a Vedic command, diough the injury to human 
beings would be attended with its necessary punishment Again, 
though in later Sainkhya commentaries and compendiums it is 
said that all kinds of injuries to living beings bring their punish^ 
ment. yet it b doubtful if the Vedic injunction "Thou shouldst 
not injure" really applied to all living being®, as there w r ould be 
but few sacrifices where animals were not killed. The Opanbads. 
however, start an absolutely new line by the substitution of 
mcditations % and self-knowledge for sacrificial actions. In the 

1 CL Dhfimmn-p&ttQi 1. 2 . AIL phenomena hive mind as their precurwr, are 
dependent upon mind imd arc made Up of mind. If a man ipeak* nr acts with 
i pure mind, happinu? accompanies him ( fjusi u a shadow failure a nmn 

jncc5,9aniiy r * * 

* 
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primary stage of L’panisadie thoughts a conviction was growing 
that instead of the sacrificial performances one could go through 
a set form of meditations, identifying in thought certain objects 
with certain other objects (e.g. the dawn as the horse of horse- 
sacrifice) or even with symbolic syllables, OM and the like. In 
the more developed stage of Upanisadic culture a new conviction 
arose in the search after the highest and the ultimate truth, and 
the knowledge of Brahman as the highest essence in man and 
nature is put forward as die greatest wisdom and the final realisa¬ 
tion of truth and reality, than which nothing higher could be 
conceived. There arc but few moral precepts in the Upanisads, 
and the whole subject of moral conflict and moral efforts is 
almost silently dropped or passes unemphasized. In the Taittirtya 
. panifttd, i, 11, the teacher is supposed to give a course of moral 
instruction to his pupil after teaching him the Vedas—'TeO the 
truth, be virtuous, do not give up the study of the Vedas; after 
presenting the teacher with the stipulated honorarium (at the con¬ 
clusion of his studies) the pupil should (marry and) continue the 
° family. He should not deviate from truth or from virtue 
( uirma ) or from good. He should not cease doing good to others, 
rom study and teaching. He should be respectful to his parents 
and teachers and perform such actions as are unimpeachable. He 
should follow only good conduct and not bad. He should make 
gifts with faith (iriidJM), not with indifference, with dignity, 
rom a sense of shame, through fear and through knowledge, rf 
there should be any duubt regarding his course of duty or conduct, 
then he should proceed to act in the way in which the wisest 
Brahmins behaved. But few Upanisads give such moral precepts, 
and there is very little in the Upanisads in the way of describing 
a course of moral behaviour or of emphasizing the fact that man 
C l n att »w be« on i y by trying to become great through moral 
efforts. Hu Upanisads occupy themselves almost wholly with 
mystic meditations and with the philosophic wisdom of self- 
nmi, edge. ^ cl the ideas of self-control, peace and cessation of 
(lustres, endurance and concentration arc referred to in Brhad- 
ar<i>tyaka, iv. 4, 23, as a nccessaiy condition for the realization of 
itscf within usK In Kafka t Yx. «, die control df the senses 
{wdnyo-dharana) is referred to as yoga , and in Afunjaka, m. 3. z. 

Bfh . iv. 4. 23 1,11 l< ^ Uril ^ J tttikfak tomdhta bhOlrdlmumy eva iftmilnam paiyali. 
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it b $aid that he who consciously desires the objects of desire b 
3g&m and again bom through desires; but even in tilts world all 
desires vanish for him who is self-realized in himself and is self- 
satisfied 1 . The idea that the path of wisdom is different from the 
path of desires was also known, and it was felt that he who sought 
wisdom {vidyhbktpsita) was not drawn by malty desires 1 * 

The point to be discussed in thb connection is whether 
the central idea of the Gita, namely „ sense-control and more 
particularly the control of desires and attachments, is derived 
from die Upanbads or from Buddhism. It has been pointed out 
that the Upanipds dn not emphasize the subject of moral conflict 
and moral endeavours so much as the nature of truth and reality 
as Brahman, the ultimate essence of man and the manifold ap¬ 
pearance of the world. Yet the idea of die necessity of sense- 
control and die control of desires, the settling of the mind in peace 
and contentment, is the necessary precondition for fitness for 
Vedic knowledge. Thus Sankara, the celebrated commentator on 
the Upanisads, in commenting on Bra}ima-sfttri2 T j r 1 , 1, says that 
a man is fit for an enquiry after Brahman only when he knows 
how to distinguish what is permanent from what is transitory* 
(mly&ntiya-imtu-mivka )> and when be has no attachment to the 
enjoyment of the fruits of hb actions either as mundane pleasures 
or as heavenly joys {ihamutra-phala-bhoga-viraga), The necessary 
qualifications which entitle a man to make such an enquiry are 
disinclination of the mind for worldly joys (i™), possession of 
proper control and command over the mind, by which it may be 
turned to philosophy (dfaiffd), power of endurance {vh&ya-titikfa ), 
cessation of all kinds of duties {uparati) f and faith in the philo¬ 
sophical conception of truth and reality {tattva-irfiddha). It may 
be supposed, therefore, that the Up&nisads presuppose a high 
degree of moral development in the way of self-control and dis¬ 
inclination to worldly and heavenly joys. Detachment from sense- 
affections is one of the most dominant ideas of the Git 3 t and the 
idea of Mundaka^ ni. 2. 2, referred to above, b re-echoed in the 
Gita, ii. 70, where it is said that, just as the waters are absorbed 
in the calm sea {though poured in continually by the rivers), so 
the person iiPwhom all desires are absorbed attains peace, and 

1 yah kXmayat# manyamdnah tn Msmubhir j&yal* tmtra l&n pary&pttt- 

k&maiytt krtetmamu lu fifonVa fftV pra&ttyanti ktfmitft. Munrtakd, 111. 3. j r 

* kaiha, in 4, * 
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not the man who indulges in desires. The Gm t of course, again 
and again emphasizes the necessity of uprooting attachments to 
pleasures and antipathy to pains and of controlling desires (kajna ); 
but, though the Upanisads do not emphasize this idea so frequently, 
yet the idea is there, and it seems very probable that the Gita drew 
it from the Upanifada, Hindu tradition abo refers to the Upanisads 
as the source of the Gita. Thus the Glta-mahStmya describes the 
Upanisads as the cows from which Kj$na, the cowherd boy, drew 
the Gm as milk 1 . 

But the similarity of Buddhist ethical ideas to those of the 
C«o is also immense, and, had it not been for the fact that ideas 
which may be regarded as peculiarly Buddhistic are almost entirely 
absent from the Gita, it might well have been contended that the 
derived its ideas of controlling desires and uprooting attach- 
ment from Buddhism, Tachibana collects a long list of Buddhist 
vices as follows 1 : 


aAgamijn, impurity, lust, Sit, 517, 

ahanhtro, selfishness, egoism, A. t. t«; M, m. 18, 

tfiamankaro, desire, A. t, 132; M. m, 1 S, 12 , 

mamayitam, selfishness, SJV. 466. 

mamattam, grasping, egoism, S.N. 872, 951. 

tiptm, desire, longing, affection, SJV. 38; Dh. \±$. 

tcchil , wjb.Ii p desire* covetousness. 

g«t, desire, lust, greed, craving, S.N. 751 j It. o 2 . 

SJV iu - ^ m 

cjfl, fjam T wish, desire p thirst. Dh, n; 
akankhti' desire, longing, Thu. 20 . 
tifiranam, attachment, £‘A\ 949 j Dh, 200. 
gniitho, bond, rie p S,N. 798; Dh. 211 . 

MSna-gantho, the lied knot of attachment, SJV. 794. 
guldfo, greed, desire, Sn. 32S; M. 1. 360, 162. 
gedho, greed, desire, Sn. 65, i$t r 
ga/umwn^ entanglement, Dh, 394. 
gaho, seizing, attachment. 

Jititnl, snare, desire, lust, Dh. 180; A. It. an. 
parma/to. attachment, MahSm'd. 57. 
fWo, wish desire, intention, SJV. i 7 t, 203, etc. 
Ma t desire, lust, SJV. 1. 13; VM. 1. 
p^naanata. covetousness, desire for, VibiujAsa, m 
nijwquanata, covetousness, VM. 1. 23. 
tanka, tasina , Just, unsatisfied desire, pas 


. passion. 


I ^‘I n ' 0 fiamiado gtiro ilagdhS gapala-tvmdaaah. 

Tht t,lr S of T *vd JK by S. Tichituna, p, 73 . 
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itpMdnam, clinging, attachment, Dh, it. 5 S, m, 230. 
panidhi, wish, aspiration. Sn. S01. 
pifta, desire, envy, Tha. 1218. 

Pemam, affection, love, A. lit. 249. 
ha fit! ha, thong, bondage, attachment, Sn. 623; Dh. 344. 
bandhanam, bond, fetter, attachment, Sn. 522, 532; Dh. 34s. 
mbandho, binding, attachment, S. 11, 17. 
vinibumthanarn, bondage, desire, Sn. 16. 
tmubandho. bondage, affection, desire, M. ill. 170; jft, qt, 
ttpanihandho, fastening, attachment, V.M. 1, 235. 
parihandhti. Com. on Tki. p. 242. 

human passion, evil, desire, lust, passim, 
sswgti, sarajjami, sOrajfitattam, affection, passion, MahSnid. 242. 
rofi, lust, attachment, Dh. 27. 
mananitfm, desire, wish (?), 
rad, desire, inclination, Sn. 781, 

ohMlStO, desire, longing, wish, Com. on Peta-vattu, 154, 
lirfasa, ardent desire (?J. 

aiayo, longing, desire, lust. Sn. 535, 635; Dh. 411. 

hibfm, covetousness, desire, cupidity, Sn. 367: Dh. 248. 

tnbhamm, greed, Tha. 343, 

tubUonii, lubhitattam, do. (?). 

fattom, desire, lust, Sn. 1131; Dh. 284, 344. 

vanatka, Jove, lust, Dh. 283, 284, 

nivesatiom, dinging to, attachment, Sri. 470, 801. 

sahgtt, fetter, bond, attachment, Sn. 473. 79T; DA. 397. 

Osatti, attachment, hanging on, dinging, Sn. 777; Vin. 11, 156; 

S. I. 212. ■ 

t -battiks, poison, desire, Sn. 333; Dh. 1S0. 
santhmam, fricndsliip, attachment, Sn. 207, 245 ; Dh. 27. 
ussado, desire (?), Sn. 515, 783, 7S5. 

snehtt, tinehn, affection, lust, desire' Sn. 209, 943 ; DA. 2S5. 

Ssaya, abode, intention, inclination, VJI. i. 140, 
anitsayo, inclination, desire, A. \. 132; Sn. 14, 360, 
sihbaui, desire (?), Sn. 1040. 

kodho, anger, wrath, Sn. f. 245, 362, 868, 928; DA. 221-3; It 4 
12, 109, 

hopo, anger, ill-will, ill-temper, Sn. 6. 

aghato, anger, ill-will, hatred, malice, D. t. 3, 31; S. 1, 170, 

pafigha, wrath, hatred, Sum, 116. 

doso, anger, hatred, passim. 

viddeso, enmity, hatred (?). 

dhumtj, anger f?) r Sn. 460, 

uptinaho, enmity, Sn. 116. 

vyapada. wish to injure, hatred, fury, Sum. 211; It. m, 
anabkiraddhi, anger, wrath, rage, D. t. 3. 
ceram, wrath, anger, hatred, sin, Sn. 15#: Dh t j—5, 201. • 

virodho, opposition, enmity (?). 
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roro, anger (f), 
roiamtm 9 anger ( ?). 
vyarofanam, anger, Sn . 14s* 
flnnririam, ignorance, //. 6a. 
trnho, fainting, ignorance p folly, passim, 
mokanam, ignorance, SJs r < 399. 77a. 
ignorance, error, passion + 

It is interesting to note that three vices p covetousness, hatred 
and ignorance Y and covetousness particularly; appear under dif¬ 
ferent name.? and their extirpation is again and again emphasized 
m diverse ways. These three, ignorance., covetousness and hatred or 
antipathy, are the roots of all evils. There are, of course, simpler 
commandments p such as not to take life, not to steal, not to commit 
adultery, not to tell a lie, and not to take intoxicating drinks, and 
of these stealing gold, drinking liquors, dishonouring one’s teacher's 
bed, and killing a Brahmin are also prohibited in the ChMtidagya 
Upmtifod, v. iq. 9-icd. But. while the Cfwndogya only prohibits 
killing Bnihmms, the Buddha prohibited taking the life of any 
living being. But all these vices, and others opposed to the ailharfga- 
sfta and dam~kmala-kamma ¥ arc included within covetousness, 
ignorance and hatred. The Gita bases its ethics mainly on the 
necessity of getting rid of attachment and desires from which 
proceeds greed and frustration of which produces anger. But, 
while in Buddhism ignorance (avidyfi) is considered as the source 
of all evil, the Gtt& does not even mention the word. In the 
twelvefold chain of causality in Buddhism it is held that out of 
ignorance (mijfs) come the conformations {sanktiara), out of the 
conformations consciousness (wSnawa), out of consciousness mind 
and body (nJfma-rfipa), out of mind and body come the six fields 
of contact (Hyatatut) f put of the sL\ fields of contact comes sense- 
contact, out of sense-contact comes feeling, out of feeling come 
desires (tawAa), out of desires comes the holding fast to things 
(ttpadarm)t out of the holding fast to things comes existence 
(bhuva), out of existence comes birth (jfifi)* and from birth 
come old agc„ decay and death. If ignorance, or arijja M b stoppedi 

1 There b another list of eightfold prohibition* called ntthndg&iifa; these 
art nm to rake life, not to take what u not given, to «h*uin from sex-relatiohi. 
to awbim from falsehood. from drinking liquorm, from rating at forbidden 
Times, from dancing .uad mink and From beautifying one'* foody by perfujtiCi, 
garlands., tit. There it also another list called i. such u not to 

take life, noi To take whiil ii not not to commit adultery, not TO tell “ hr* 

not lo siander, not to ibine qrkallt foolishly, Hot to be ctJYefau’i, mnlidfillS and 
KCptial- 
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then the whole cycle stops. But, though in this causal cycle 
ignorance and desires are far apart, yet psychologically desires 
proceed immediately from ignorance, and a frustration of desires 
produces anger, hatred, etc. in the Gita the start is taken directly 
from attachment and desires (kamd). The Buddhist word trsna 
(ta/dm) is seldom mentioned in the Gita; whereas the Upani^adic 
word kiitmi takes itn place as signifying desire*. The Gftd is not 
a philosophical work which endeavours to search deeply into the 
causes of attachments, nor does it seek to give any practical course 
of advice as to how one should get rid of attachment. The Vedanta 
system of thought, as interpreted by Sankara p traces the origm of 
the world with all its evils to ignorance or nescience [midyd} t 
as an indefinable principle; the Yoga traces all our phenomenal 
experience to five afflictions, ignorance, attachment, antipathy, 
egoism and self-love, and the last four to the first, which b 
the fountain-head of all evil afflictions. In the fir/a there is no 
such attempt to trace attachment, etc. to some other higher 
principle. The word ajnutia (ignorance) b used in the Glia about 
six or eight times in the sense of ignorance; but this ** ignorance tw 
does not mean any metaphysical principle or the ultimate starting- 
point of a causal chain, and is used simply in the sense of false 
knowledge or ignorance, as opposed to true knowledge of things 
as they arc. Thus in one place it is said that true knowledge of 
things is obscured by ignorance, and that this is the cause of all 
delusion 1 * Again, it is said that to those who by true knowledge 
(of God) destroy their own ignorance (ajnana) true knowledge 
reveals the highest reality (tat param), like the sun-. In another 
place jn&ia and ajndna are both defined. Jfid/ut is defined as 
unvacillating and abiding self-knowledge and true knowledge 
by which truth and reality are apprehended, and all that b 
different from this is called ajn&na 1 * Ajtiwm is stated elsewhere 
10 be the result of hnimj, and in two other places tamos b said to 
be the product of ajtidiia*. In another place it b said that people 
are blinded by ignorance thinking, “[ am rich, I am 

an aristocrat, w p ho else is there like me? I shall perform sacrifices 
make gifts and enjoy 6 ,” In another place ignorance is said to 

1 jndnam terra muftyunt t jtinlurah. V. 15, 

s jflanma lu Iixf-ojrjihiiirfi yejdm ndi'ita^ji dtmanak. V+ ifi* 

* adh y J tma-jndna-miyatvatfi la tfiKi-j naitdrt Aq- dtiriau □ at rtt/j^riilrram iti prok^ 

lam ajtidnam yad a to ’nynthd. GUA t XUI. 12 . t t * 

* Ihtd, xiv. 16, iy\ x. it; xiv T 8, * iB id. v r 16. 
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product doubts [satjtiaya) t and the Gita lecture of Krsna is sup¬ 
posed to dispel the delusion of Arjuna T produced by ignorance 1 . 
This shows that, though the word ajfiarut b used in a variety of 
contexts, either as ordinary ignorance or ignorance of true and 
absolute philosophic knowledge, it is never referred to as being 
the source of attachment or desires. This need not be interpreted 
to mean that the Gita was opposed to the view that attachments 
and desires were produced from ignorance; but it seems at least to 
imply that the Gita was not interested to trace tile origin of attach- 
frietits and desires and was satisfied to take their existence for 
granted and urged the necessity of their extirpation for peace and 
equanimity of mind. Buddhist Hlnayana ethics and practical 
discipline arc constituted of moral discipline concentration 
(samadhi) and wisdom {paniia), The sila consisted in the per¬ 
formance of good conduct (mritta) and desisting (tatiila) from 
certain other kinds of prohibited action. $iia means those par- 
ticular volitions and mental states, etc, by which a man whu 
desists from committing sinful actions maintains himself on the 
right path. Slkt thus means (i) right volition (2) die 

associated mental states {c€tanka) f {3) mental control (samvara) t 
and (4) the actual non-transgression (in body and speech) of the 
Course of conduct already in the mind by way of the preceding three 
called amtthkama, Samvara is spoken of as being of five kinds* 
vjft, (1 j pa{imokkka-sumrara {the control which saves him who 
abides by it), (2) saii-smfwartt{i he control of mind fulness), {3) imna- 
samvara (the control of knowledge), (4) khanfi-samvara (the control 
of patience) anti ( 5 ) vietyn-sanrvara (the control of active restraint)* 
Pafmukkha-samtara means all self-control in general. Sati-tamv&m 
means the mindfulness by which one can bring in the right and 
good associations, when using one's cognitive senses. Even when 
looking at any tempting object, a man will,by virtue of his mindful¬ 
ness control himselt from being templed by not thinking 

of its tempting side and by thinking on such aspects of it as may 
lead in the right direction, Khmti-tmpuara is that by which one 
can remain unperturbed in heat and cold. By the proper adherence 
to A/a all our bodily, mental and vocal activities (ftammti) are duly 
systematized* organised and stabilized [samndhanam, ttpadhUntnam, 
patitfha). The practice of A/a is for the practice of jhatia (medita¬ 
tion}, ^ As a preparatory measure thereto, a man must train himself 
# 1 tnu, iv* 41; xvi 11 r 71. 
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continually to view with disgust the appetitive desires for eating 
and drinking (aharepafikBla-sanna) by emph^izing in the mind the 
various troubles that are associated with seeking food and drink 
and their ultimate loathsome transformations as various nauseating 
bodily elements. lie must habituate bis mind to the idea that all 
the parts of our body are made up of the four elements, viz. 
ksiti (earth), ap (water), etc. He should also think of the good 
effects of $ila ¥ the making of gifts, of the nature of death and of the 
deep nature and qualities of the final extinction of alt phenomena, 
and should practise hrtihma-vihara t as the fourfold meditation of 
universal friendship, universal pity, happiness in the prosperity 
and happiness of alt, and indifference to any kind of preferment 
for himself, his friend, his enemy or a third party 1 . 

The Gita does not enter into any of these disciplinary 
measures. It dots not make a programme of universal altruism or 
hold that one should live only for others, as is done in Mahayana 
ethics, or of the virtues of patience, energy for all that is good 
(rln^i as kuuriotsaha), meditation and true knowledge of the 
essenceiessness of all things. The person who takes the vow of 
saintly life takes the vow of living for the good of others, for 
which he should be prepared to sacrifice all that is good for him. 
His vow docs not limit him to doing good to his co-religionists or 
to any particular sects* but applies to all human beings, irrespective 
of caste, creed nr race, and not only to human beings, but to all 
living beings. Mahay a nil ethical works like the Bodhi-caryavatara- 
panjika or Siba-samucaiyti do not deal merely with doctrines 
or theories, but largely with practical instructions for becoming 
a Buddhist saint. They treat of the practical difficulties in the path 
of a saint's career and give practical advice regarding the way in 
which he may avoid temptations, keep himself in the straight 
path of duty* and gradually elevate himself to higher and higher 
stares. 

The GtM La neither a practical guide-book of moral efforts 
nor a philosophical treatise discussing the origin of immoral 
tendencies and tracing them to certain metaphysical principles as 
their sources ; but, starting from the ordinary frailties of attach* 
ment and desires, it tries to show how one can lead a norma! life 
of duties and responsibilities and yet be in peace and contentment 
in a state of equanimity and in communion with God, The Gita 

1 S« A Nitfvry fl/ Indian Pttitatffphy, by 5 . ^. D&e? gup is, voL I, p. fqj. 
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has its setting in the great battle of the Maha-bharata. Krsna 
19 represented as being an Incarnation of God, and he is also the 
charioteer of Ms friend and relation p Aijuna p the great Pandava 
hero. The Pindava hero was a Ksattriva by birth, and he had come 
to the great battle-field of Ruruksctra to fight his cousin and 
opponent Ring Durvodhana, who had assembled great warriors, 
all of whom were relations of Aijuna, leading mighty armies. In 
the first chapter of the Gild a description is given of the two 
armies which faced each other in the holy field (dhamta-kferra) 
of Kuruk^etra. In the second chapter Arjuna is represented as 
icelmg dejected at die idea of having to fight with his relations 
and of eventoally killing them. He says that it was better to 
beg from door to door than to kill his respected relations. Krem 
strongly objects to this attitude of Atjuna and says that'the 
soul is immortal and it is impossible to kill anyone. But, apart 
from this metaphysical point of view, even from the ordinary 
point of view a Ksattriya ought to fight, because it is his dutv 
to do so, and there Is nothing nobler for a Ksattriya than to 
hght. The fundamental Idea of the Gita k that a man should 
always follow his own caste-duties, which are his own proper 
duties, or nc-dharmu. Even if his own proper duties are Van 
mfenor type, it Is much better for him to cleave to them than to 
turn to other people's duties which he could well perform It is 
rjS? die cleaving to one’s caste-duties, than to turn to 
die dut.es fixed for other people, which only do him harm*. 
The caste-duties of Brahmins, Ksattriyas, Vatfyas and Sadms 
are fixed in accordance with their natural qualities. Thus *iwe- 

ST ? T dl P ° Wer <>f endu ™ Ce - patience, 

sincerity, knowledge of worldly things and philosophic wisdom 

ure the natural quahtks 0 f a Brahmin. Heroism, bravery, patience, 

skill, nut to fly from battle, making of gifts and lordliness are 

the namnil duties of a Ksattriya. Agriculture, tending of cattle 

and trade are the natural duties of a Sudra. A man can 

- in his highest only by performing the specific duties of his 

own caste. God pervades this world, and it is He who moves all 

ZTf toVmtk ' A milfl ran bcst realize himself by adoring God 

c m !? ' Ptrf ° miance of his 0wn caste-uuties. No sin 

"me to a man who performs his own caste-duties. Even if 

■ c f ,e dutl « were sinful or wrong, it would not be wrong 
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for a man to perform them; for, as there is smoke in every fire, so 
there js some wrong thing or other in all our actions 1 - Arjuna is 
til us urged to follow his caste-duty as a K&iiLriya and to fight his 
enemies Ln the battle-field. If he killed his enemies, then he would 
be the master of the kingdom; if he himself was killed, then t since 
he had performed the duties of a Ksattriya* he would go to Heaven, 
If he did not engage himself in that fight, which was his duty, he 
w T ould not only lose his repuration* bui would also transgress his 
own dhorma. 

Such an instruction naturally evokes the objection that war 
necessarily implies injury to living beings; but in reply to such 
an objection Krsna says that the proper way of performing actions 
is to dissociate one’s mind from attachment; when one can perform 
an action with a mind free from attachment, gteed and selfishness, 
from a pure sense of duty, the evil effects of such action cannot 
affect the perfonner. The evil effects of any action can affect the 
performer when in performing an action he has a motive of his own 
to fulfil. But, if he does not seek anything for himself, if he is not 
oveijoyed in pleasures, or miserable in pains, his works cannot 
affect him. A man should therefore surrender all his desires for 
selfish ends and dedicate all his actions to God and be in com¬ 
munion with Him* and yet continue to perform the normal duties 
of his caste and situation of life. So long as we have our bodies, 
the necessity of our own nature will drive us to work. So it is 
impossible for us to give up all work. To give up work can be 
significant only if it means die giving up of all desires for the fruits 
of such actions. IF the fruits of actions are given up a then tile 
actions can no longer bind us to them. That brings us in return 
peace and contentment, and ihe saint who has thus attained a per¬ 
fect equanimity of mind is firm and unshaken in his true wisdom, 
and nothing can sway him to and fro. One may aedt to attain 
this state either by philosophic wisdom or by devotion to God, 
and it is the latter path which is easier. God, by Hb grace* helps 
the devotee to purge his mind of all impurities, and so by Hb 
grace a man can dissociate his mind from all motives of greed and 
selfishness and he in communion with Him; he can thus perform 
lus duties, affixed for him by his caste or hb custom, without 
looking forward to any reward or gain. 

The Gita ideal of conduct differs from the sacrificial ideal of 
1 Gii&, m 44*4®. 1 * 
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rr “"ft 1)131 are Wt to be performed for anv 

< nor end of heavenly bliss or any other mundane benefits, bur 
merely from a sense of duty, because sacrifices are enjoined in the 
senptun* to be performed by Brahmins : and they must therefore 
be performed from .1 pure sense of duty. The Gita ideal of ethics 
v”*” 1 ^ 3C P r «ch c d in the systems of philosophy like the 
% «d nta or the Yoga of Patanjali in this, that. wWfo the aim 

d ; if T*“ S3 ? ,CmS Wns to transcend the sphere of actions and 
dutifs, to nse to a stage m which one could give up all one's 
ctiv.ites, mental or physical, the ideal of the Gita was decidedly 
an idea of work. The Gita, as has already been pointed out. 

iTated a C 3 rT 1 ° f WXiaakm in an >* hUl P However 

ami I,,,- "f*! may ^ e > ,e mu , st P er f° rm his normal caste-duties 

of th 1 EL * Sl |r < " USl ? T1 l ar ^ monilit y J * ^ CHS is absolutely devoid 

Th ° f - P r ini r which i% associate<i with early Buddhism. 

1 he Jda, tamadk and pafim of Buddhism have, no doubt, in the 

Gita their counterparts in the .ruining of a man ,0 disinclination 

md st'eadv f T^TSf,' *° tonct:ntraii ™ <>" God and the firm 
thil rL ^-" Wl . 11 ind intelU ® ; ^: but the significance of 

fo Buddh '\- nUrely differcm iTom ** «*** they have 

conduct JTn doeS not CT P° Und * course of approved 

actions are JTh ' 40 ^ AT as these are concerned, one's 

customarv in r^ Code caate-duties or duties of 

ssasf?* ? is requircd ° f a man * ,hat ■* 

c lv nas Th T ° f at ^ h mcnt, desires and 

thc Zd ™ ’l f *? 008 k not 3 Concentration of 

Um “ '“’“““W of any philosophic 

wad unperturbed m* of ,ho ,h« 

L . ,fl ' ' re ”"'“ “**“ » one’s course of duty, dear 

o ™uZSTV" <1 fr “ P m aI1 ™<1 *n*a stare 

nr „ “ he sl “**» di*mrbed b, pleasures 

asked in this connection, what is the General 

onat:itf i' , na- iC8? ^ Hi ” d “ hi— JZS 

Him ‘if of fourfold division of castes. The Gita says that God 

lhe Tt! d di ™ of 

i , aiSyas and Sudms, a division based on characteristic 

l ^ r 

M &ilj be d ijsa^mi *i^VktaT^^^^ crrieni W1t ^ JnEerprctntjon of the 
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qualities and specific duties. Over and above this caste division 
and its corresponding privileges, duties and responsibilities, there 
is also a division of the stages of Hfe into that of Brahma-carin — 
a tudent t gvha-stha —householder, vano-pTastha —retired in a forest, 
and bhiksti- mendicant, and each of these had it? own prescribed 
duties. The duties of Hindu ethical life consisted primarily of the 
prescribed Caste-dudes and the specific duties of the different 
stages of life, and this is known as varpfiirama-dharma< Over and 
above this there were also certain duties which were common to 
all, called the $adkiirana-dharmas, Thus Manu mentions steadiness 
(dhmrya), forgiveness (hsetma), self-control (damd) y non-stealing 
(cwiTyabhava), purity (ttitutt), sense-control (itutriya-Mgrnha} f 
wisdom (dhl)< learning {rn/ya), truthfulness (satya) and control of 
anger (akrodha) as examples of sadhararta-dharma. Fracas tapada 
mentions faith in religious duties (dharmadraddha)* non-injury 
(ahimsil)^ doing good to living beings (bhntadtitatva)^ truthfulness 
{satya-viirana), non-stealing {mtiya), sex-continence (brahma- 
caryd) y sincerity of mind (anupadha), control of anger (krodhi 1- 
rarjana), cleanliness and ablutions (ahhifecana), taking of pure food 
(iuci^dravya-sevanu) n devotion to Vcdic gods f 5: ihsta-devata-hhokli )+ 
and watchfulness in avoiding transgressions (aprarnddu). The 
caste-duties must be distinguished from these common duties. 
Thus sacrifices, study and gifts are common to all the three higher 
castes. Brahmins, Ksattriyas and Vatsyas. The specific duties of 
a Brahmin are acceptance of gifts, teaching, sacrifices and so forth; 
the specific duties of a Ksattriya are protection of the people, 
punishing the wicked, not to retreat from battles and other 
Specific tasks; the duties of a Vateya arc buying, Selling, agri¬ 
culture, breeding and rearing of cattle, and the specific duties of a 
Ybiiya. The duties of a Sudra are to serve the three higher castes 1 . 

Regarding the rotation between vartta-dharma and mdharana- 
dhnrma , a modem writer says that M the sMhafana-dharmm con¬ 
stitute the foundation of the rarnuirama-dhurnuis, the limits 
within which the latter are to he observed and obeyed. For 

1 The GUJ S however, cuurna idheormot {tamo} f control over the mind 
(^ufFtrr), purily (rau-ra),, nature {kf&rti)* sincerity CrfrAnvih knowlttlpc 

t wisdoriX^Jifl^) and faith (.-IrJfivis) as i he natural qmlitiei of Brahmins, 

The duties of Kpltnyw art heroism smartness frgaf), power of en- 

durance (dhri i), nkill not ns fly m battle (yuddhr tfipy apal&yana), 

making of gift! (dtfH/j) and power of control [ins Othcri {!^arn-bhd fw). The 
natural duties of Yaliygl are apriculture, rearijiR of COW* and mjJtf. GUd, 
XVIU. + 1 - 44 - * * 
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example, the Drahmin in performing religious sacrifice must not 
appropriate another’s property, nun-appropriation being one of 
the common and universal duties. In this way he serves his own 
community as well as subserves (though in a negative way) the 
common good of the community—and so, in an indirect wav, 
serves the common good of humanity. Thus the individual of a 
Specific community' who observes the duties of his class docs 
not «rve his own community merely, but also and in the same 
pn>ce$5 at! other communities according to their deserts and needs, 

' , in wa * ***** *rf humanity itself. This, it will be seen, 
11 , “ e t ". ew o| Phto > v irtue of justice is the common 

5 °T 'T* ‘‘ lo bc r «hred by each class through its specific 
duties; but thus is to he distinguished from the common good 
which constitutes the object of the fSdharona-iiharmai of the Hindu 
c assi icanon, Hie end in these common and universal duties is 
not the common well-being, which is being correctly realized in 
pectfic communities, but the common good as the precondition 
.ind imuidaunn of the latter; it is not the good which is common- 
i - he-1 ud 1 vidua], but common-□ 5 -thc-pHus-ofthe-Lndi vidua I. 
lence the sadh^nu duties are obligatory equally for all indi- 
uiuals. irrespective or their social position or individual capacity’ 

Hie statement that the common good {sodharma-dharma) could 
foaHF^ ? S precondition of the specific caste-duties implies 

should ™ with ^ 0 ^ 

_hould prevail. Thu is, however, intact; for there is hardly any 

£ 22 ?' IT T* ° ( “ "***' the **»»***•■* or the 
H * grC * te ‘ force Th ^- example, non-injury 

5 «S£?E TiT*?** 1 but Spired the killing 

■ mmals and .t was the dear duty of the Brahmins to perform 

lb ™ 6 h”; u " ‘7b * ° f an ,mmcns « ™™her of human 

S' I," W “ tht *** <* * Ksattriya no, ,□ turn a wav from a 
- m punmance of his obligatory duty as a ksattriya 

T% T.T* *° ‘ T,l i itl0nal accounls - fold in foe 
.■ r ^ " ,hat ham,lQka wa » » Sndra saint (mum) who was per¬ 
forming ascetic penances in a forest. This was a transgression of 

higher* f Za*^ dn Cm n d mt perfDrm which only the 
hi ger CMte people w-ere allowed to undertake, M hence the 

Performance of lapat by the Stldra saint SamhQka was regarded 

«nd uoJcT Dr Seal’* dote personal 
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as adharmu (vice); and, as a result of this adharma, there was a 
calamity in the kingdom of Rama in the form of the death of an 
infant son of a Brahmin. King Rama went out in hi* chariot and 
beheaded SambQka for transgressing his caste-duties. Instances 
could be multiplied to show that, when there was a conflict between 
the caste-duties and the common duties, it was the former that 
had the greater force- The common duties had their force only 
when they were not in conflict with the caste-duties. Hie Gita is 
itself an example of how the caste-duties had preference over 
common duties. In spite of the fact that Aryans was extremely 
unwilling to take the lives of his near and dear kinsmen in the 
battle of Kuruk^etm Kr$na tried his best to dissuade him from 
his disinclination to fight and pointed out to him that it was 
his dear duty, as a K^attriya, to fight. It seems therefore very 
proper to ho!d that the common duties had only a genera! applica¬ 
tion, and that the specific caste-duties superseded them, whenever 
the two were in conflict. 

The Gita does not raise the problem of common duties, as its 
synthesis of Hiertti (cessation from wort) and pratjlti (tending to 
work) makes it unnecessary to introduce the advocacy of the 
common duties; for its instruction to take to work with a mind 
completely detached from all feelings and motives of self-seeking, 
pleasure-seeking and self-interest elevates its scheme of work to 
a higher sphere, which would not be in need of the practice of 
any select scheme of virtue*. 

The theory of the Gita that, if actions are performed with 
an unattached mind, then their defects cannot touch the per¬ 
former. distinctly implies that the goodness or badness of an 
action does not depend upon the external effect* of the action, but 
upon the inner motive of action. If there is no motive of pleasure 
or self-gain,then the action performed cannot bind the performer; 
for it is only the bond of desires and self-love that really makes an 
action one's own and make* one reap it* good or bad fruits. 
Morality from this point of view becomes wholly subjective, and 
the special feature of the Gita is that it tend* to make all action* 
non-moral by cutting away the bonds that connect an action with 
it* performed In such circumstance* the more logical comae 
wotl ld be that of Sankara, who would hold .1 man who is free 
from desires and attachment to be above morality, above duties 
and above responsibilities. The Gtta, towever, would not advocate 
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the objective nh 7 ui, or cessation of work; its whole aim is to 
effect subjective nkrtti, or detachment from desires. It would not 
; ow an y° ne to d «'st from his prescribed objective duties; but, 
whatever might be the nature of these duties, since they were 
performed without any motive of gain, pleasure or self-interest, 
they would be absolutely without fruit for the performer, who, 
m his perfect equanimity of mind, would transcend ail his actions 
and their effects. If Arjima fought and killed hundreds of his 
kinsmen out of a sense of his caste-duty, then, howsoever harmful 
his actions might lie, they would not affect him. Yudhistliira, 
however, contemplated an expiation of the sin of killing hb kins¬ 
men by repentance, gifts,asceticism, pilgrimage, etc., which shows 
the other view, which was prevalent in the Maha-bhatata period , 
3 t r w tn the performance of caste-duties led to such an injury 
to uman lives, the sinful effects of such actions could be expiated 
bv such means 1 . Yudhifthin maintained that of asceticism {tupas), 
the giving up of all duties (lySga), and the final knowledge of the 
ultimate truth (avad/ii), the second is better than the first and the 
third » better than the second. He therefore thought that the 
best course was to take to an ascetic Hfe and give up all duties 
and responsibilities, whereas Aijuna held that the best course 
tor a king would be to take upon himself the normal responsj- 

' ,t * cs r> * 2 k |tl l>ty and at the same time remain unattached 
to the pleasures of such a life*. Regarding also the practice of 
the virtues of non-injury, etc., Aijuna maintains that it is wrong 
to carry these virtues to extremes. Howsoever a man mav live, 
whether as an ascetic or as a forester, it is impossible for him to 
practise non-mjury to all living beings in any extreme degree. 
Even in the water that one drinks and the fruits that one eats, even 
m breathmg and winking many fine and invisible insecti are 
killed. So the virtue of non-injury, or, for the matter of that, all 
kinds of virtue, can be practised only in moderation, and their 
injunctions always imply that they can be practised only within 
the bounds of a commoncnac view of things. Non-injury may 

1 Mah&Jthfiraiai xn. y s id an d if 
Thm Arjitiu 7 

^tohjoktaredga&kan mhungo mukte^andhdtmh 

to Which 

tofim fy$g a WA*r £ff nur^™ n w dklmtUUm 
' p&yajpdm > ^4*5 nnifurty*u m <j t ih r 

* * K,T - fS - J* and i«i. i fl+ 
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be good; but there are cases where non-injury would mean doing 
injury. If a tiger enters into a cattle-shed, not to kill the tiger 
would amount to killing the cows. So all religious injunctions 
are made from the point of view of a practical and well-ordered 
maintenance of society and must therefore be obeyed with an eye 
to the results that may follow in their practical application. Our 
principal object is to maintain properly the process of the social 
order and the well-being of the people'. It seems clear, then, 
that, when the GiiS urges again and again that there is no meaning 
in giving up our normal duties, vocation and place in life and its 
responsibilities, and that what is expected of us is that we should 
make our minds unattached, it refers to the view which \ udhisthira 
expresses, that we must give up all our works. 1 he Gila therefore 
repeatedly urges that tyoga does not mean die giving up of all 
works, but the mental giving up of the fruits of all actions. 

Though the practice of detachment of mind from all desires 
and motives of pleasure and enjoyment would necessarily in¬ 
volve the removal of all vices and a natural elevation of the mind 
to all dial is high and noble, yet the Gita sometimes denounces 
certain types of conduct in very strong terms. Thus, in the sixteenth 
chapter, it is said that people who hold a false philosophy and 
think that the world is false and, without any basis, deny the 
existence of God and hold that there is no other deeper cause of 
the origin of life than mere sex-attraction and sex-union, destroy 
themselves by their foolishness and indulgence in sll kinds of cruel 
deeds, and would by their mischievous actions turn the world to 
the path of ruin, jn their insatiable desires, filled with pride, 
vanity and ignorance, they take to wrong and impure courses of 
action. They argue too much and think that there is nothing 
greater than this world that we live in. and, thinking so, they 
indulge in all kinds of pleasures and enjoyments. Tied with bonds 
of desire, urged by passions and anger, they accumulate money 
in a wrongful manner for the gratification of their sense-desires. 
“I have got this to-day,” they think, "‘and enjoy myself; I have 
bo much hoarded money and I shall have more later on'*; "that 

enemy has been killed by me, I shall kill other enemies also. I am 

* 

i l^ka-yairOrthiim rtVi/dm dtianm -prmwantiTTi k^tam 

eihimia t&dku himSfti frry&rt dhaww-puriprahah 
nlilvtmlxnp gvptmti fcilJBM nti fapy ulyimta-nir^unom 
uhitayam tarm+karyt?U driyvte tfidhv aiadhu 

xtt, 15, Ad 50. 
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a lord, I enjoy myself, I am successful, powerful and happy, t 
™jSl 1 3 n / bk ' mca « e - therc is no one like me, I perform 

ldn^ hL ?- r ke ^ e * JOy ” Tb ^’ S , -‘ t distracted by various 
kinds of ideas and As** and, surrounded by nets of ignorance 

and delusion and full of attachment for sense-gratifications thev 
n,„„ in ,„ , M ■rrogan, „d fi.W „,H 

Z ' ** » ni p™per!y the so-called sacrifices, as a 

demonstrauon af thetr pomp and pride. I n their egoism, power, 
pndc, desires and anger they always ignore God, both in them- 
« and m others . The main vices that one should try to 
get nd of are thusegmsm, too many desires, greed, anger, pride 

y ' Uw5 * c d «'te ^ anger are again and again 

mentioned as being like the gates of hell*. 

principal virtues called the divine equipment (datvt 
tamp a t) the Gita counts fearlessness {M, p„rity of heart 
{SBttva-samiuddhX knowledge of things an d proper action in : , c - 

a n - C V- l,T S lvm g. control of mind, sacrifice, study, tafias, 
Uicenty (arjava), non-injury ( ahimsU), truthfulness (satya), control 

UanTZlf? ^- T UnChl ' nn {***&&*£ of mind 

L-, ,>n ? bdckblle (optttsuna ),kindness to the suffering (hhatctu 

*■**«■»!. feeling 

<lr, 7 \ , PCOp t b ^ eral wh ™ ^ -rung action is done 

(M, steadiness (acafiaia), energy (tras), a forgiving spirit (ksasiti) 

a P n 7 not tot^' PUH f n °' *° th ’ nk 111 of 0,hcr3 (^ 4 > 

Ztlt ££ Vam * h 13 lhrae ' irtUcs "Web liberate our spirits, 
vices which hb^d P^ 1 C, c ” nceit * an 8 er t Cruelty and ignorance are 
l US * ^ man who loves God should 

tolrl ik living beings, should be friendly and sympathetic 

CZ t ir* ■"£ 9 J° U,d yCt bC “”**** to all things ^should 
J goism, be the same in sorrows and pleasures and full of 

oSrTl 1 , J!f 5h ° Uld bC fim ’ ^"trolled and a] wavs 
not tSl m : l °r ' P« r ^ unattached, the same to all, should 
to fear H .?*" 0m ^/.V***** 1 motives, and he has nothing 
,i I,, • C 1S Same t0 fnMtband enemies, in appreciation and 

"rrr'zi' is *• t *■ ■-*—■*. J 72 * 

Sf t v zi !n p r c t bIamc ‘ homtlcss and aiwa > s 

absolutely uniihfh! cver > th “&: *» * always unperturbed and 
‘ clltd lo aM tlmigsV If one carefully goes through 


.‘^svns-ra. 
svi + i-j. 
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the above list of virtues 3 it appears lhat die virtues ate pre- 
eminently of a negative character—one should not be angry f hurt¬ 
ful to others, egoistic, proud or vain, should not do anything with 
selfish motives, should not be ruffled by pleasure and pain, heat 
and cold and should be absolutely unattached. Of the few positive 
virtues, sincerity and purity of heart* a forgiving spirit, tenderness, 
friendliness, kindness, alertness and sympathy seem to be most 
prominent. The terms maitra (friendliness) and kumna (com¬ 
passion) might naturally suggest the Buddhist virtues $o named , 
since they do not occur in the Upanisads 1 , Hut in the Gltd also they 
are mentioned only once, and the general context of the passage 
shows that no special emphasis is put on these two virtues. They 
do not imply any special kind of meditation of universal friendship 
or universal piety or the active performance of friendly and sympa¬ 
thetic deeds for the good of humanity or for the good of living 
beings in general. They seem to imply simply the positive friendly 
state of the mind that must accompany all successful practice of 
non-injury to fellow-beings. The Gita does not advocate the active 
performance of friendliness, but encourages a friendly spirit as a 
means of discouraging the tendency to do harm to others. The 
life that is most admired in the Gita is a life of unattachedness, 
a life of peace, contentment and perfect equanimity and unper¬ 
turbedness in joys and sorrow. The vices that are denounced are 
generally those that proceed from attachment and desires, such as 
egoism, pride, vanity, anger, greediness, etc. There b another class 
of virtues which are often praised, namely those which imply 
purity’, sincerity and alertness of mind and straightness of conduct. 
The negative virtue of sense-control, with its positive counterpart, 
the acquirement of the power of directing one's mind in a right 
direction, forms die bed-rock of the entire superstructure of the 
Gftd code of moral and virtuous conduct. 

The virtue of sameness (samMv it)# however, seems to be the 
great ideal which the Gttd is never tired of emphasising again and 
again. This sameness can be attained in three different stages: 
subjective sameness, or equanimity of mind, or the sameness in 
joys and sorrows, praise and blame and in all situations of life; 
objective santeness, as regarding all people, good, bad or in¬ 
different, □ friend or an enemy, with equal eyes and in the same 

1 The term mflirna occur* only Ofttt in. the MuklikzrpQmfQt, II. 34, and the 
Mttkiika U in ail probability one of the laier UpaoLpALi . 
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impartial spirit» pud die final stage of the achievement of this 
equanimity is the self-realized state when one is absolute!v un^ 
perturbed by all worldly things — a state of transcendence called 
gumto. Thus in the Gita, 11. t S( it is said that he when, muse- 
aiiections and physical troubles cannot affect in any way, who is 
imperturbable and the same in joys and sorrows, attains tmmor- 
tjjsti . In U + 38 Kvbqa asks Aijuna to think of joys and sorrows, 
gam and loss, victory and defeat as being the same', and to engage 
hirasdi m the hght with such a mind; for, if he did so, no sin would 
tone im, n 11, 4,' Krsna says to Arjuna that his business is only 
to perform his duties and not to look for the effects of Ids deeds; 
it is wrong to look for the fruits of deeds or to desist from per- 
3 udes * In n, 48 this sameness in joys and sorrows 
* ^°" a ' an ^ '*■ ia 3 B a in urged that oni should be 
unperturbed whether in success or in failure. The same idea is 

rLpc.[L« in a, 55, 56 and 57, where it is said that a true saint 
Shou d not be damped in sorrow or dated in joy, and that he 
should not be attached to anything and should take happiness or 
misery indifferently, without particularly welcoming the former or 
regretting the latter. Such a man is absolutely limited to bis own 
silt and is self-satisfied. He is not interested in achieving anything 

to !nti' Ut ‘ ,V t ^ ,ere 15 no persona! object for him 

to a arn m the worlds To such a man gold and atom*. desirables 

fm nJ 1 Pn ^T y PP rt elation and denunciation. 

^ f ^ Buch 3 no distinction 

whether between i fend and foe, or between a sinner and a 

wdZ"d man k , > a T kDOm * ,hat p 1 "™ “ d P ains arc 

haUd V 11 thinking so, he desires the good 

brahmin F*^ T" ‘I f h * WOuld up(m a learned 

a fi-I "i t eVllt v d u h ^ rnCter ' 0n a COWf 30 de P ha ™, a dog or 
ail h U ' ^ i t lt? WISe Be ^ ave ,n tbc 5311,6 He sees God in 

I indestructible and the immortal in all 

hv ii IT "' , e ' Vh0 tn ‘ >WS that 311 pervaded 

b> all, and thus regards them all with an equal eye, does nut hurt 

his own spiritual nature and thus attains his highest*. As the 

d^opment there is the state in whicha tZ 

threefold ',, U ** “ d mundane characftristics of the 

gunos, and, being freed from birth, death, old age and 


! ««■ ■?. *a. 

lour. VI, v, 
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sorrow, attains immortality. He knows that the worldly qualities 
of things, the gunm, are extraneous to his own spiritual nature, 
and by such thoughts he transcends the sphere of all worldly 
qualities and attains Brahmahood 1 . 

Apart from the caste-duties and other deeds that are to be 
performed without any attachment, the Gita speaks again and 
again of sacrifices, tapas and gifts, as duties which cannot be ignored 
at any stage of our spiritual development. It is well worth pointing 
out that the Gita blames the performance of sacrifices either for 
the attainment of selfish ends or for making a display of pomp 
or pride. The sacrifices are to he performed from a sense of duty 
and of public good, since it is only by the help of die sacrifices that 
the gods may be expected to bring down heavy showers, through 
which crops may grow in plenty. Physical tapas is described as 
the adoration of gods. Brahmins, teachers and wise men. as puritv, 
sincerity, sex-continence and non-injury; tapas in speech is de¬ 
scribed as truthful and unoffending speech, which is both sweet 
to hear and for the good of all, and also study; mental tapas k 
described as serenity' of mind (matiah - prasada), happy temper 
(saumyatva), thoughtfulness (manna), self-control ( 3 lma-vud- 
graha) and sincerity of mind; and the higher kind of tapas is 
to be performed without any idea of gain or die fulfilment of 
any ulterior end*. Gifts are to be made to good Brahmins in a 
holy place and at an auspicious time, merely from a sense of duty. 
This idea that gifts are properly made only when they are made 
to good Brahmins at a huly time or place is very much more 
limited and restricted than the MahSyana idea of making gifts for 
the good of all, without the slightest restriction of any kind. Thus 
it is said in the &i/isa-samuccaya that a Bodhisattva need not be 
afraid among tigers and other wild animals in a wild forest, since 
the Bodhisattva has given his all for the good of all beings. He 
has tli ere fore to think that, if the wild animals should eat him, 
this would only mean the giving his body to them, which would be 
the fulfilment of his virtue of universal charity. The Bodhisattvas 
take the vow of giving away their a]] in universal charity*. 

Thus the fundamental teaching of the Gtt 3 is to follow caste- 
duties without any motive of self-interest or the gratification of 
sensc-desircs. The other general duties of sacrifices, tapas a nd 

1 Gita. xiv. m, 23, 26. * ibid. xyi. n-j 7 . 
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gifts art- also to be practised by all and may hence be regarded in 
some sense as being equivalent to the iadfiarana-dhartmis of the 
Yatiesika and Smrti literature. But, if caste-duties or customary 
duties come into conflict with the special duties of non-injury 
(ahirtisa), then the caste-duties are to he followed in preference, 
t oes not seem that any of the other special duties or virtues 
"Inch are enjomed can come into conflict with the general caste- 
duties; for most of these are for the inner moral development, 
witn which probably no caste-duties can come into conflict. But, 
though there is no cypress mandate of the Gita on the point, vet 
it may be presumed that, should a Siidra think of performing 
sacrifices, tapas or gifts or the study of the Vedas, this would 
most certainly be opposed by the Gita, as it would be against the 
prescribed Caste-duties. So, though non-injury is one of the 
special Virtues enjoined by the GUS, yet, when's K^ttriyn kills 
his enemies w open and free fight, that fight is itself to'he rc- 
garded as yirtuoua {dharmyti) and there is for the Ksauriya no sin 
m e 1 in ^ his enemies. If a person dedicates all his actions 
to _ rahman and performs his duties without attachment, then 
sinfulness m his actions cannot cleave to him, just as water 
cannot cleave to the leaves of a lotus plant*. On die one hand 
the Gita keeps dear of the ethics of tile absolutist and meta¬ 
physical systems by urging the necessity of the performance of 
caste and customary duties, and yet enjoins the cultivation of the 
great virtues of renunciation, purity, sincerity, non-injury, self- 
control, sense-control and want of attachment as much'as the 
absolutist systems would desire to do; on the other hand, it 

\ adop * of the extreme and rigorous forms of sdf- 

isciplme, as the Yoga does, or the practice of the virtues on an 
unlimited and universal^ scale, as the Buddhists did. It follows 
t.ic middle course, strongly emphasising the necessity of self- 
control, sense-control and detachment from all sdfish ends and 
desires along with the performance of the normal dunes. This 
detachment from sense-pleasures is to be attained cither through 
wisdom or, preferably, through devotion to God. 

* Gtta r y* to. 
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Analysis of Action. 

The consideration of the GitS ethics naturally brings in the 
problem of the analysis of the nature of action, volition and agent. 
The principal analysis of volition in Hindu Philosophy is to be 
found in the Ny aya-Vatic? ika works. Praiastapada divides animal 
activities into two classes, firstly, those that arc of a reflex nature 
and originate automatically from life-functions ( jirann-pun:akaj 
and subserve useful ends {k&m opt nrthn-kriytim) for the organism, 
and, secondly, those conscious and voluntary actions that proceed 
out of desire or aversion, for the attainment of desirable ends and 
the avoidance of undesirable ones. Prabhakara holds that volitional 
actions depend on several factors, firstly, a general notion that 
something has to be done {fUhyata-jSStta), which Garigubhalta in 
his Bhatfa-cintStnani ex plains as meaning not merely a general 
notion that a particular work can he done by the agent, but also the 
specific notion that an action must be done by him—*a sense which 
can proceed only from a belief that the action w T ould be useful to 
him and would not be sufficiently harmful to him to dissuade him 
from it. Secondly, there must be the belief that the agent has the 
power or capacity of performing the action {krti-tadhyata-jfiSnd) , 
J'his belief of krti-sadhyata-jnSm: leads to desire (cikirsa). The 
Frabhakaras do not introduce here the important factor that an 
action can be desired only if it is conducive to the good of the agent. 
Instead of this element they suppose that actions are desired when 
the agent identifies himself with the action as one to be accom¬ 
plished by him —an action is desired only as a kind of self- 
realization. The Nyaya, however, thinks that the fact that an action 
is conducive to good and not productive of serious mischief is an 
essential condition of its performance. 

The GitS seems to hold that everywhere actions are always 
being performed by the gunas or characteristic qualities of prakgti, 
the primal matter. It Is through ignorance and false pride that 
one thinks himself to be the agent 1 . In another place it is said 
that for the occurrence of an action there are five causes, viz. the 
body, the agent, the various sense-organs, the various life-functions 
anti biomotor'activities, and the unknown objective causal ele¬ 
ments or the .ill-controlling power of God (dawa) 1 . All actions 

1 GitSy in. 17: jun. 19. 

1 adhAffkiLmnn nithd jtnrtJ karatMW Of prthqp-ridhani * 
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being due to the combined operation of these five elements, it 
would be wrong to think the self or the agent to be the only per¬ 
former of actions, Thus it is said that, this being so, he who thinks 
the self alone to be the agent of actions, this wicked-minded person 
through his misapplied intelligence does not see things properly 1 . 
Whatever actions are performed, right or wrong, whether in body, 
speech or mind T have these five factors as their causes 1 . The 
philosophy that underlies the ethical position of the Gua consists 
m the lact that, in reality, actions are made to happen primarily 
through the movement of the characteristic qualities of prakfti. 
and secondarily, through the collocation of the five factors men¬ 
tioned, among which the self is but one factor only. It is, therefore, 
sheer egoism to think that one can , at his own sweet will, undertake 
.1 work or cease from doing works. For the prakrti, or primal 
matter through its later evoiutes, die collocation of causes, would 
o itse f move us to act, and even in spite of the opposition of nur 
Will we are led to perform the very action which we did not want 
t0 0rin ' “J ' 8 Arjuna that the egoism through 

^ would say that you would not fight is mere false 

vanity, since the p T <ik r ti is bound to lead you to action 9 . A man 
is immd by the active tendencies or actions which necessarily 
follow directly from his own nature, and there is no escape. 
He has to work in spite of tile opposition of his will. Prakrtt. 
or the collocation of the five factors, moves us to work. That 
bong so, no one can renounce all actions, [f renouncing actions 
is an impossibility, ami ii one is bound to act, it is but proper 
that one should perform one’s normal duties. There are no duties 
and no actions which are absolutely faultless, absolutely above all 
criticism j so the proper way in which a man should^ purify his 
actions is y purging his mind of all imperfections and impurities 
of desires and attachment, But a question may arise how, if all 
actions follow necessarily as the product of the five-fold colloca¬ 
tion, a person can determine his actionsr The general implication 
W the Oita seems to he that, though the action follows necessarily 
J the product of the fivefold collocation, yet the self can give ’a 
_ircction to these actions; if a man wishes to dissociate himself 
mm all attachments anil desires by dedicating tfie fruits of all 
his actions to God and clings to God with such a purpose, God 
JieJpg him to attain his aim* 

1 Cmj, arm. , 6 . * <* tbid. 3WUI.I3. 
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Eschatology* 

The Gita is probably the earliest document where a definite 
statement ia made regarding the imperishable nature of existent 
things and the impossibility of that which is non-existent coming 
into being. It says that what is non-existent cannot come into 
being, and that what exists cannot cease to be + In modem times 
we hear of the principle of the conservation of energy and a bo of 
the principle of the conservation of mass. The principle ot the 
conservation of energy Is distinctly referred to in the f yosa-bhfisya 
on Paiajtfati-s&trat tv* 3, but the idea of the conservation of mass 
does not seem to have been mentioned definitely anywhere. Both 
the Vedantist and the Samkhybt seem to base their philosophies on 
an ontological principle known as stii-karya-'i'iida, which holds that 
the effect is already existent in the cause. The \ edanta holds that 
the effect as such ts a mere appearance and has no true existence; 
the cause alone is truly existent. The Sarnkhya,on the other hand, 
holds that the effect is but a modification of the causal substance, 
and, as Such p is not non-existent, but has no existence separate from 
the cause; the effect may therefore he said to exist in the cause 
before the starting of the causal operation (kdr ana-vynpar a) . Both 
these systems $trongly object to die Buddhist and Nyaya view that 
the effect came into being out of non-existence, a doctrine known 
as a-mt-karya-ttida. Both the Samkhya and the Vedanta tried to 
prove dieir theses, but neither of them seems to have realized that 
their doctrines are based upon an a priori proposition which is the 
basic principle underlying die principle of the conservation of 
energy and the conservation of mass,, but which is difficult to be 
proved by reference 10 a posteriori illustration. Thus, the Samkhya 
says that the effect exists in the cause, since, had it not been 
so, there would be no reason why certain kinds of effects, e.g* 
oil, can be produced only from certain kinds of causes, e.g. 
sesamurn, That certain kinds of effects are produced only from 
certain kinds of causes docs not really prove the doctrine of sat- 
karyu-vada, but only implies it; for the doctrine ot sat-kdrya-vada 
rests on an a priori principle such as that formulated in the Gita 
—that what ixbts cannot perish, and that what does not exist 
cannot come into being 1 . The Cm does not try to prove this pro¬ 
position, but takes it as a self-evident principle which no one could 

1 nihaiu vutyQt* bhifct} titfbhaw jafAh. Gflrf, ll. 16 * 
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challenge. It does not, however, think of applying thU nrin- 
|p o, wh'ch underlies the ontological position of the Satnkhya 
and the \ cdante, in a general way. It seems to applv the principle 
only to the nature of self (atman). Thus it says, “O Amina, 
. , pr ‘^ Ip e b - whlctl everything is pervaded is to be regarded 
tV raih |“*[■ 1,0 uni ‘ can destroy this imperishable one. The bodies 

r n L Jng Ae deaihIess and unknowable self- 

therefore thou shouldst hght. He who thinks the self to be destruc¬ 
tible, and he who thinks it to be the destroyer, do not know that 
^ ean neither destroy nor be destroyed. It is neither born nor 
does jt die, nor, being once what it is, would it ever be again . 
Vespons cannot cm it, fi re cannot bum it, water cannot db- 
“ IV t f " 3,r C4ntlf>t dr > « *■ The immortality of self preached 

£ , •fg 10 have becn directly borrowed from the 

th P " d and the passages that describe it seem to breathe 

modSa^l ypvyri* no. only in idea, but also in the 

ZZ r A T T° n ^ fhe principle that what exists 

seem JZ ?t * at , what , k not Ca ™ ot into being does not 
tohavebeen formulated in the Upani^ds. Its formulation 

therefore t k* au PP ort principle of immortality aetms, 

in this dirtnion" >dv “ ce “ ,h ' Upnoi^dic philosophy 

fJSLfSL'STT'"?* by K > ?M “ *”*'“'*' Arjuns to 
th n could h ■ C !L | ttnmortel and that it tvas the body only 

fol .to bled r T UM '- md *“ therefore Arju.s need no, 

of KuTkser, C "V e ™ e •“ kiM his u™* in the baBlc 

° ano* r *T- d " th ° r «• the self „„l v changed 

lr. lt ™ re bom, just a. , changed his old 

SSriT ^ and even in 

cheng^ d ' T- T' ^ ■*”*■ *= same. The 

SL diff “ * C,,an «' rf *»<■* end so there h no 

■ntm.Stt digere.ee between the changes „f a,, bodv ,, 

ssr.t'S as jt *- ft* - **. 

e'nS'b! b ° di “e^^nhengiDg?^' dLgYthe dig^on” 
’" ,h '. s S'”'” 1 ' childhood, youth end old age represent 
out LY !,■ ” f change, yet theee ouSht to prepare 

' 7 ‘ ' KtJ « th “ ' L “ a simile, change of 

of the stif whi/h"" 01 ’ ' l trrl , r f' a'IcC the unperturbed nature 
teir, which, imspup of ell change, of body et successive 
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births and rebirths, remains unchanged in itself. When one is bom 
one must die, and when one dies one must be reborn< Birth 
necessarily implies death, and death necessarily implies rebirth. 
There is no escape from this continually revolving cycle of birth 
and death. From Brahma down to all living creatures there is 
a continuous rotation of birth, death and rebirth. In reply to 
Arjuna’s questions as to what becomes of the man who, after 
proceeding a long way on the path of yoga T is somehow through 
his failings dislodged from it and dies, Krsna replies that no good 
work can be lost and a man who has been once on the path of 
right cannot suffer; so, when a man who was proceeding on the 
path of yoga is snatched away by the hand of death* he is bom 
again in a family of pure and prosperous people or in a family 
of wise voghis ; and in this new birth he is associated with his 
achievements in his last birth and begins anew his onward course 
of advancement* and the old practice of the previous birth carries 
him onward* without any effort on his part* in his new line of 
progress. By his continual efforts through many lives and the 
cumulative effects of the right endeavours of each Life the yogin 
attains his final realisation* Ordinarily the life of a man in each 
new birth depends upon the desires and ideas that he fixes upon 
at the time of his death. But those that think of God, the oldest 
instructor, the seer, the smallest of the small, the upholder of all, 
shining like the sun beyond all darkness* and fix their life-forces 
between their eyebrows, and control all the gates of their senses and 
their mind in their hearts, ultimately attain their highest realiza¬ 
tion in God. From the great Lord, the great unnianifeatcd and 
incomprehensible Lord T proceeds the unmanifested (avyakfa) > 
from which come out all manifested things (xyaktayah jarv&h)^ 
and in time again return to it and again evolve out of it. I hus 
there arc two forms of the unmanifested (tfEjyuft/fl), the un¬ 
manifested out of which all the manifested things come, and the 
un manifested which is the nature of the eternal Lord from whom the 
former come 1 . The ideas of deva-ySna and pitr-yana, dakymayana 
and uttarayanti, the black and the white courses as mentioned in 
the UpanLsada* are also referred to in the Gita, Those who go 
through smoSte in the new-nioon fortnight and the later six months 
(when the sun is on the south of the equator), and thus take the black 
course, return again ; but those who take the white course of btc 

1 GifJ, vun j6*«3. 1 * 
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in the full-moon fortnight and die former six months (when the 
sun is an the north of the equator) do not return again'. No very 
significant meaning can be made out of these doctrines. Thcv 
seem to be but the perpetuation of the traditional faiths regarding 
the future courses of the dead, as referred to in the Chandagya 
Lpanijad, I he Gita, again, speaking of others, savs that those 
who follow the sacrificial duties of the Vedas enjoy heavenly 
pleasures in heaven, and, when their merits are exhausted by the 
enjoyments of the good fruits of their actions, they come back to 
earth. Those who Follow the path of desires and take to religious 
duties fur the attainment of pleasures must always go to heaven 
and come hack again--they cannot escape this cycle of going and 
coming. Again, in the Gita, xvt. 19. Krs^a says,«I make cruel 
vicious persons again and again take birth as ferocious animals.” 

he above summary of the eschatological views of the Gita 
shows that it collects together the various traditionally accepted 
views regarding life after death without trying to harmonize 
them properly. Firstly, it may be noted that the Gita believes 
in the doctrine of karma. Thus in xv. z and in iv. 9 ir is said 
that the world has grown on the basis of karma, and the Gita 
believes that it is the bondage of karma that binds us to this world, 
lie bondage of karma is due to the existence of attachment, 
passions and desires. But what does the bondage of karma lead 
to? The reply to such a question, as given by the Gita, is that 
it leads to rebirth. When one performs actions in accordance 
with the Vedic injunctions for the attainment of beneficial fruits, 
desire for such fruits and attachment to these desirable fruits is 
the bondage of karma, which naturally leads to rebirth. The pro¬ 
position definitely pronounced in the Gita, that birth necessarily 
means death and death necessarily means birth, reminds us of the 

hrst part of the twelvefold causal chain of the Buddha_“What 

being, is there death? Birth being, there is death.” It has already 
been noticed that the attitude of the Gita towards Vedic per¬ 
formances is merely one of toleration and not one of encourage¬ 
ment. These are actions which are prompted hv desires and, like 
ail other actions similarly prompted, they entail with them the 
txmds Q f karma . and, as soon as the happy effects produced by the 
merits of these actions are enjoyed and lived through, the'per¬ 
formers of these actions come down from heaven to the earth and 
* 1 Ctaff, mu, 14-3.6* 
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are reborn and have to pass through the old ordeal of life- The 
idea that, there being birth, there is death f and that, if there is death 
there is also rebirth, is the same in the Gita as in Buddhism; but 
the Gita form seems to be very much earlier than the Buddhistic 
form; for the Buddhistic form relates birth and death through a 
number of other causal links intimately connected together in an 
interdependent cycle, of which the Gita seems to be entirely 
ignorant. The Gita does not speak of any causal chain, such 
as could be conceived to be borrowed from Buddhism. lt + of 
course, knows that attachment is the root of all vice; but it is only 
by implication that we can know that attachment leads to the 
bondage of karma and the bondage of karma to rebirth. I he main 
purpose of the Gita IS not to find out how one can tear asunder 
the bonds of karma and stop rebirth, but to prescribe the true 
rule of the performance of one's duties. It speaks sometimes, no 
doubt, about cutting asunder the bonds of karma and attain¬ 
ing one’s highest; hut instruction as regards the attainment of 
liberation or a description of the evils of this worldly life does 
not Form any part of the content of the Gita . The Gita has no 
pessimistic tendency. It speaks of the necessary connection of 
birth and death not in order to show that life is sorrowful and 
nor worth living, hut to show that there is no cause of regret 
in such universal happenings as birth and death. The principal 
ideas are* no doubt, those of attachment, karma t birth, death and 
rebirth; but the idea of Buddhism is more complex and more 
systematized* and is therefore probably a later development at 
a time when the Gita discussions ofi die subject were known. 
The Buddhist doctrine that there is no self and no individual 
anvwhere is just the opposite of the Gita doctrine of the immor¬ 
tality of the self. 

But the Gita speaks not only of rehirth, but also of the 
two courses, the path of smoke and the path of light, which are 
referred to in the CkBndagya Ipanisad 1 . The only difference 
between the Upanisad account and that of the Gita is that there 
are more details in the Upanisad than in the Gita. But the ideas 
of drvu-y&w and pitr-ySna do not seem to fit in quite consistently 
with the idea'bf rebirth on earth. The Glia, however, combines 
the idea of rebirth on earth w ith the dcva-ydna-pitr-yfina idea and 
also with the idea of ascent to heaven as an effect of the merits 
1 Chdndogya Upamtrfk v. id. f 
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accruing from sacrificial performances. Thus the Gita combines 
the lhtT " rerit lrims ^ i^-as just as it finds them traditionally 
accepted, without trying to harmonize them properly. It does not 
attempt to discuss the point regarding the power of karma in 
determining the nature of rebirths, enjoyments and sufferings 
From some passages (iv. 9 or vi. 4^45) it might appear that the 
bonds of karma produced thrir effects independently by their own 
pi weis, and that the arrangement of the world is due to the effect 
ot ktirma ' ^ ^ere are other passages {xvt. 19) which indicate 
that karma does not produce its effects by itself, but that God 
rewards or punishes good and bad deeds by arranging good and 
bad births associated with joys and sorrows. In the Gita, v. 15, 
It ts said that the idea of sins and virtues is due to ignorance, 
whereas, .f we judge rightly, God does not take cognizance either 
o, 'lets or of umies. Here again there arc two contradictory 
views of karma -, one view in which karma is regarded as the cause 
which brings about at! inequalities in life, and another view which 
does not attribute any value to good or bad actions. The only way 
m which the two views can be reconciled in accordance with the 
spirit of the Gita is by holding that the Gita dues not believe in 
the objective truth of virtue or vice (pttttya or papa). There is 
nothing good or bad in the actions themselves. It is only ignorance 
and foolishness that regards them as good or bad;, it is only our 
desires and attachments which make the actions produce their bad 
effects with reference to us, and which render them sinful for us. 
Since the actions themselves are neither good nor bad, the per¬ 
formance of even apparently sinful actions, such as the killing of 
one’s kinsmen on the battle-field, cannot be regarded as sinful, if 
they are done from a sense of duty" but the same actions would be 
regarded as sinful, if they were performed through attachments or 
desires. Looked at from this point of view, the idea of morality 
in the Gita is essentially of a subjective character. But though 
morality, virtue and vice, can be regarded from this point of view 
fla subjective, it is not wholly subjective. For morality does not 
depend upon mere subjective conscience or the subjective notions 
‘d good and bad. 'iTie caste-duties and other duties of customary 
morality are definitely fixed, and no one should trfnsgress them. 

he subjectivity of virtue and vice consists in the fact that thev 
depend entirely on our good or bad actions. If actions are per- 
ormed from a sense of obedience to scriptural commands, caste- 
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duties or duties of customary morality, then such actions, in spite 
of their bad consequences, would not be regarded as bad. 

Apart from these courses of rebirth and ascent to heaven, 
the last and best and ultimate course is described as being libera¬ 
tion, which transcends all that can be achieved by all kinds of 
merits attained by sacrifices, gifts or tapes. He who attains thb 
highest achievement lives in God and U never bom again 1 . The 
highest realization thus consists in being one with God, by which 
one escapes all sorrows. In the Gita liberation (moksa) means 
liberation from old age and death. This liberation can be attained 
by true philosophic knowledge of the nature of k$rtra, or the 
mind”body whole, and the k$£tm-jfia t the perceiving selves, or the 
nature of what is truly spiritual and what is non-spiritual, and by 
dinging to God as one 5 s nearest and dearest 3 . This liberation from 
old age and death also means liberation from the ties of karma 
associated with us through the bonds of attachment, desires, etc. 
It does not come of itself as the natural result of philosophic 
knowledge or of devotion to God; but God, as the liberator, grants 
it to the wise and to those who cling to Him through devotion*. 
But whether it be achieved as the result of philosophic knowledge 
or as the result of devotion to God, the moral elevation * con- 
sis dug of dissociation from attachment and the right performance 
of duties in an unattached manner, is indispensable. 


God and Man. 

The earliest and most recondite treatment regarding the nature 
and existence of God and His relation to man is to be found in 
the Gita . The starting-point of the Git a theism may be traced as 
far back as the Puriifa-sllkta, where it is said that the one quarter 
of the purusa has spread out as the cosmic universe and its 
living beings, while its other three-quarters are in the immortal 
heavens 4 . This passage is repeated in Chondagya f m. n. 6 and in 
Mmtrayanl , VL 4, where it is said that the three-quarter Brahman 
sits root upward above {Urdhva-mUlam tripad Brahma). This idea* 
in a slightIv modified form, appears in the Kafka Upamsad, 
vt. i T where tl la said that this universe is the eternal Aivattha 

1 GM* vim aft; tx, 4* 1 Ibid, vii. ay ; *m. 34. * Ibid, xm 6£. 
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tree which has ns root high up and its branches downwards 
{ard w-mtlh \Sk4Mah). The Gita borrows this idea and says. 

This is called the eternal Asvattha (pipultnc) with its roots high 
up and branches downwards, die leaves of which are the Vedas; 
and he who knows this, he knows the Vedas ' 1 (xv. i). Again it is 
sa.d, 1 Its branches spread high and tow,its leaves of sense-objects 
are nourished by the gun™, its roots are spread downward*, tied 
with me knots o l the human world 11 (xv. 3 ); and in the 

next verse, it is said," In this world its true nature is not perceived ; 
us egiiming,. its end, and the nature of its subsistence, remain 
unknown; it is only by cutting this firmly rooted Asvattha tree 
with the strong axe of unattachment {asuaga-sastreiia) dial one ha* 
to seek that state from which, when once achieved, no one returns, ” 
It is clear from the above three passages that the Gita has elabo¬ 
rated here the simile of the ASvattha tree of the Kafka Lpanhnd. 

I he Gita accepts this simile of God, but elaborates it by supposing 
that these branches have further leaves and other roots, which take 
thar sap from the ground of human beings, to which they arc 
attached by the knots of karma , This means a duplication of the 
Aivattha tree, the main and the subsidiary. The subsidiary one is 
an overgrowth, which has proceeded out of the main one and 
has to be cut into pieces before one can reach that. The principal 
idea underlying this simile throws a flood of light on the Gita 
conception of God, which is an elaboration of the idea of the 
Punqa-ffikta passage already referred to. God is not only im¬ 
manent, but transcendent as well. The immanent part, which forms 
the cosmic universe, is no illusion or m3y£: it is an emanation, 
a development, from God. The good and'the evil, the moral and 
the immoral of this world, are all from Him and in Him. The 
stuff of this world and its manifestations have their basis, an 
essence, in Him, and are upheld by Him. The transcendent part, 
which may be said to be the root high up, and the basis of all 
that h^ grown in this lower world, is itself the differcnceless 
reauty^ the Brahman. But, though the Brahman is again and 
again referred to as the highest abode and the ultimate realization, 
t e absolute essence, yet God in His super-personality' transcends 
even Brahman, in the sense that Brahman, howevdt great it may 
r> C ’, 15 5*^ a constitutive essence in the complex personality of 
1 he cosmic universe, the punas, the parkas, the mind- 
s tincture composed of bu&fn, ahomkara, etc., and the Brahman, 
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are all constituents of God, having their separate functions and 
mental relations; but God in His super-personality transcends them 
all and upholds them alL There is, however, one important point 
in which the GltS differs from the L-pamsads—this is* its intro¬ 
duction of the idea that God taIces birth on earth as man. Thus in 
the Gu3 t IV. 6 and iv. 7 * it is said that 11 whenever there is a dis¬ 
til rbance of dharma and the rise of ddJutrma^ I create myself; 
though I am unborn* of immortal self and the lord of all beings* 
yet by virtue of my own nature (prakrti) 1 take birth through my 
own maya (blinding power of the gunas)” This doctrine of the 
incarnation of God, though not dealt with in any of the purely 
speculative systems, yet forms the corner-stone of most systems of 
religious philosophy and religion, and the Gita is probably the 
earliest work available to u$ in which this doctrine is found< The 
effect of its introduction and of the dialogue form of the Gita, in 
which the man-god Krsna instructs Arjuna in the philosophy of 
life and conduct* is that the instruction regarding the personality 
of God becomes concrete and living. As will be evident in the 
course of this section* the Gita is not a treatise of systematic 
philosophy, but a practical course of introduction to life and 
conduct, conveyed by God Himself in the form of Krsna to His 
devotee, Arjuna. In the Gita abstract philosophy melts down 
to an insight into the nature of practical life and conduct, as 
discussed with all the intimacy of the personal relation between 
Kpfna and Arjuna, which suggests a similar personal relation 
between God and man. For the God in the Gud is not a God of 
abstract philosophy or theology, but a God who could be a man 
and be capable of all personal relations. 

The all-pervasive nature of God and the fact that He is the 
essence and upholder of all things in the world b again and 
again in various ways emphasised in the Gtt3. Thus Krsna says, 
11 There is nothing greater than 1, all things are held in me* 
like pearls in the thread of a pearl garland; I am the liquidity" in 
water* the light of the sun and the moon* manhood (fwurufd) 
in man; good smell in earth* the heat of the sun* intelligence in 
the intelligent, heroism in the heroes* strength in the strong* and 
I am also the^esires which do not transgress the path of virtue 1 /* 
Again* it is said that u in my un manifested (avyakta) form I 
pervade the whole world; all beings exist completely in me, but 

* Gttfl, vn. 7 -ft* * * 
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IrZ 7 ahmSted '* thcm: yct S0 do 1 trans « nd ** none 

of the be mga e„ st * am the upho | der of a[| ^ f ^ 

XJSt ir ‘ thci ? and y ct 1 ™i tfieir proem tor 1 . 1 ' In both these 
passages the riddle of God's relation with man, by which lie 
ousts in us and yct does not exist in „s and is not limited by us. 
!-■> t\p arneti by tile fact of the threefold nature of God; there is 
y 3 rt of Him which has been manifested as inanimate natureLd 

^ * the am . ma,e world f iivln % beings. It is with reference to 
h» S arl-pervasivc nature of God that it is said that " as the air in 
the sky pervades the whole worlds are all beings in ■ me’ (God) 
At the end of each cycle (fuitpd) all bemgs enter into my nature 
{prokrtiy yfyfU rnamMm), and again at the beginning of a evclc I 
create them, I create again and again through mv nature (prakrtil ■ 
die totality of all living beings is helplessly dependent on prakriP" 
The three prakrUs have already been referred to in the previous 
sec_ons prakrit of God as cosmic matter, prakrti m the nature 
of God from which all life and spirit have emanated, and prakrti 
33 m <V S ’ <x ¥ *e power of God from which the three gumu have 
emanated. It is with reference to the operation of these pmkrtis 
that the cosmic world and the world of life and spirit may be 
said to be existent in God. But there is the other form of God 
as the transcendent Brahman, and, so far as this form is con¬ 
cerned God transcends the sphere of the universe of matter and 
life. Hut m another aspect of God, in His totality and super- 
personaky. He remains unexhausted in all, and the creator and 
upholder of all, though it is out of a part of Him that the world 
has come into being. The aspect of God s identity with, and the 
aspect of His transcendence and nature as the father, mother and 
supporter of the universe, arc not separated in the Gita, and both 
the aspects arc described often in one and the same passage. Thus 
it is said , “ I am the father, mother, upholder and grandfather of 
this world, and 1 am the sacred syllable OM, the three Vedas 

f K Sa ™ n Ya i us ; I the sacrifice, the oblations and the’ 
fire, and yet 1 am the master and the enjoyer of all sacrifices, l am 
die final destiny, upholder, matter, the passive Illuminator the 
rest, support, fnend, the origin, the final dissolution, the place 

I a !Uld lh 7 mm,JrtaI sc * d - 1 P rod uce heft and shower, 

1 destroy and C reate, I am both death and the deathless, the good 

and the had With reference to His transcendent part It is 

1 3-5- * * W. <Ml. * jw. JJfr t ^ I9t 
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said, “The sun t the moon and fire do not illuminate it—it is my 
final abode, from which, when once achieved, no one returns 1 /* 
And again, immediately alter, it is said,It is my part that forms 
the eternal soul-principle (jha-bfulta) in the Jiving, which attracts 
the five senses and the mana$ which lie buried in prakrti, and 
which takes the body and goes out of it with the six senses, just 
as air takes out fragrance from the flowers 3 / 1 And then God is 
said to be the controlling agent of all operations in this world. 
Thus it is said, "By my energy I uphold the world and all 
living beings and fill all crops with thdr specific juices; as fire in 
the bodies of living beings, and aided by the biomotor pram 
functions, I digest the four kinds of food; I am the light in the 
sun, the moon and fire/ 1 Again it is said, " I reside in the hearts 
of all; knowledge, forgetfulness and memory all come from me; 
f alone am to he known by the Vedas; I alone know the Vedas, 
and 1 alone am the author of the Vedanta 3 /' From these examples 
it is evident that the Gtt 3 does not know that pantheism and deism 
and theism cannot well be jumbled up into one as a consistent 
philosophic creed. And it does not attempt to answer any objec¬ 
tions that may be made against the combination of such opposite 
views. The GUS not only asserts that all is God, but it also 
again and again repeats that God transcends all and is simul¬ 
taneously transcendent and immanent in the world. The answer 
apparently implied in the Gita to all objections to the apparently 
different views of the nature of God is that transcendentalism t 
immanent a I ism and pantheism lose their distinctive and opposite 
characters in the melting whole of the Super-personality of God, 
Sometimes in the same passage, and sometimes in passages of the 
same context, the Gita talks in a pantheistic, a transcendental or 
a thebtic vein, and this seems to imply that there is no contra¬ 
diction in the different aspects of God as preserver and controller 
of the world, as the substance of the world, life and soul, and 
as the transcendent substratum under tying them all. In order 
to emphasize the fact that all that exists and all that is worthy 
of existence or all that has a superlative existence in good or 
had are God/s manifestation, the Gita is never tired of repeating 
that whatever^ highest, best or even worst in things is God or 

1 Gitd ¥ xv, 6. 

x Ibid. VV, 7 and $. [e ii tuncus Ehm here the word Uvdm is uued a& an 
epithet of jTcrcr. 

* Jft&XVt&j 14 , 13,14, If. *4 * 1 
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God's manifestation. Thus it is said, ’I am the gambling of 
dice in all deceptive operations, I am victory in all endcavoms, 
heroism of the heroes and the moral qualities (salted) of ail 
moral men (saitvavatam)"; and after enumerating a number of 
such instances Krsna says that, wherever there arc special gifts 
or powers or excellence of any kind, they are tu be regarded 
as the special manifestation of God 1 . The idea that God holds 
within Himself die entire manifold universe is graphically em¬ 
phasised in a fabulous form, when Krsna gives Arjuna the 
divine eye of wisdom and Arjuna sees Krsna in his resplendent 
divine form, shining as thousands of suns burning together, with 
thousands of eyes, faces and ornaments, pervading the heavens 
and the earth, with neither beginning nor end, as the great cosmic 
person into whose mouths all the great heroes of Kuruk$etra field 
had entered, like rivers into the ocean. Krsna, after showing 
Arjuna his universal form, says, “1 am time (kalti), the great 
destroyer of the world, and I am engaged in collecting the harvest 
of human lives, and all that will die in this great battle of Kuruk- 
setra have already been killed by me; you will be merely an instru¬ 
ment in this great destruction of the mighty battle of Kuruk$ctra. 
So you can fight, destroy your enemies, attain fame and enjoy the 
sovereignty without any compunction that you have destroyed the 
lives of your kinsmen.” 

The main purport of the Gita view of Gud seems to be that 
ultimately there is no responsibility for good or evil and that good 
and evil, high and low, great and small have all emerged from 
God and are upheld in Him. When a man understands the nature 
and reality of his own self and its agency, and his relation with 
God, both in his transcendent and cosmic nature, and die universe 
around him and the gunas of attachment, etc., which bind him to 
his worldly desires, he is said to have the true knowledge. There 
is no opposition between the path of this true knowledge {jtlana- 
yoga) and the path of duties; for true knowledge supports and is 
supported by right performance of duties. The path of knowledge 
ia praised in the Gita in several passages. Thus it is said, dial just 
as fire bums up the wood, so docs knowledge reduce all acdons 
to ashes. There is nothing so pure as knowledge* He who has 
true faith is attached to God, and he who has controlled his senses, 
attains knowledge, and having attained it, secures peace. He who 
* 4 i -Gfte, a. 
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is foolish, an unbeliever, and full of doubts, is destroyed, He who 
is always doubting has neither this world, nur the other, nor does 
he enjoy any happiness™ Even the w orst sinner can hope to cross 
the sea of sins in the boat of knowledge 1 . In the Gita, tv, 43, 
Krsna says to Atjuna. "“Therefore* having destroyed the ignorance 
of your heart by tfie sword of knowledge, and having cut asunder 
all doubts, raise yourself up.” But what is this knowledge? In 
the GUa t iv r 36, in the same context, this knowledge is defined 
to be that view of things by which all beings are perceived in this 
$elf or God* The true knowledge of God destroys all karma in the 
sense that he who has perceived and realized the true nature of 
all things in God cannot be attached to his passions and desire* 
as an ignorant man would be. In another passage, already referred 
to, it is said that the roots of the worldly Asvattha tree are to be 
cut by the sword of unattach nient. The confusion into which 
Arjuna falls in the Glffi, III. t and a, regarding the relative excellence 
of the path of/virmaand die pathof knowledge is wholly unfounded* 
Krsna points out in die tS/tf, ill. 3, that there are two paths, the path 
of knowledge and the path of duties (jnana-yoga and karma-yoga). 
The confusion had arisen from the fact that Krsga had described 
the immortality of soul and the undesirability of Yedic actions 
done with a motive, and had also asked Arjuna to fight and yet 
remain unattached and perform his duty for the sake of duly. 
The purpose of die Gud was to bring about a reconciliation 
between these two paths, and to show diat the path of knowledge 
leads 10 the path of duties by liberating it from the bonds of 
attachment; for all attachment is due to ignorance, and ignorance 
is removed by true knowledge. But the true knowledge of God 
may be of a twofold nature. One may attain a knowledge of 
God in His transcendence as Brahman, and attain the philosophic 
wisdom of the foundation of all things in Brahman as the ultimate 
substance and source of all manifestation and appearance. There 
is another way of dinging to God as a super-person, in a personal 
relation of intimacy, friendship and dependence. The Gita admits 
that both these ways may lead us to the attainment of nur highest 
realization. But it is the latter which the Gita prefers and considers 
easier. Thus the Gita says (xtt- 3^5) that those who adore the in¬ 
definable, unchangeable, omnipresent, unthinkable, and the un¬ 
manifested, controlling all their sense*, with equal eye* for all 

1 Gita, iv. 37-4J14 * 
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and engaged to the good of all, by this course attain Him. Those 
who fix their mind on die unmanifested ( tfvyakta) find this course 
very hard. But those who dedicate all their actions to Cod and* 
dinging to Him as their only support, are devoted to Him in 
constant communion, them He saves soon from die sea of death 
and rebirth 1 . 

The most important point in which the Gita differs from the 
Upanbads is that die Gita very strongly emphasises the fact that 
the best couree lor attaining our highest realization is to dedicate 
all our actions to God, to cling to Him as our nearest and dearest, 
and always to be in communion with Him. The Gita draws many 
of its ideas from die Upankads and looks to them with respect 
It accepts the idea of Brahman as a part of the essence of God, 
and agrees that those who fix their mind on Brahman as their 
ideal also attain the high ideal of realizing God. But this is only 
a compromise - for the Gita emphasizes the necessity of a personal 
relation with God, whom we can love and adore. The beginning 
of our association with God must he made by dedicating the fruits 
of all our actions to God, by being a friend of all and sympathetic 
to all, by being self-controlled, the same in sorrow or happiness, 
self-contented, and in a state of perfect equanimity and equili¬ 
brium. It is through such a moral elevation that a man becomes 
apt in steadying his mind on God and ultimately in fixing his mind 
on God. In the Gild Krsna as God asks Aijuna to give up all 
ceremonials or religious courses and to ding to God as the only 
protector, and He promises that because of that God will liberate 
him*. Again, it is said that it is by devotion that a man knows 
what God is in reality and, thus knowing Him truly as He is, enters 
into Him. It is by seeking entire protection in God that one can 
attain his eternal state 1 . 

But, though in order to attain die height at which it is possible 
to fix one's mind on God, one should first acquire the preliminary 
qualification of detaching oneself from the bonds of passions and 
desires, yet h is sometimes possible to reverse the situation . The 
Gita thus holds that those whose minds and souls are full of God's 
love* who delight in constantly talking and thinking of God and 
always adore God with love, are dear to Him, and God, through 
Ilia great mercy and kindness, grants them the proper wisdom and 
destroys the darkness of their ignorance by the light of knowledge 1 * 

1 ?■ 1 IbBf. xvn*, 66 , 1 itmi, *%iii. 55, £3, * Ibid. x. 
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In the Oita, xyiii. 57-53* Kr$na as God asks Aijuna to leave all 
fruits of actions to God and to fill his mind with God p and He 
assures him that He will then, by His divine grace, save him 
from all sorrows, troubles or difficulties. Again, in ix. 310-32 it is 
said that, even if a man is extremely wicked, if he adores God 
devotedly, he becomes a saint; for he has adopted the right 
course, and he soon becomes religious and attains eternal peace 
of mind. Even sinners, women, Valyas and Sudras who ding 
to God for support, are emancipated. Krsna as God assures Aijurm 
that a devotee (hhakta) of God can never be lost 1 . If a matt clings 
to God, no matter whether he has understood Him rightly or not, 
no matter whether he has taken the right course of approaching 
Him or not, God accepts him in whichever way he clings to Him. 
No one can he lost. In whichever way one may be seeking God, one 
is always in God P S path*. If a man, prompted by diverse desires, 
takes to wrong gods, then even unto those gods God grants him 
true devotion, with which he follows hts worship of those gods* 
and, even through such worship* grants him his desires 4 , God 
is the Lord of all and the friend of all beings. It is only great- 
sou led men who with complete constancy of mind worship God, 
and w ith firm devotion repeat the name of God* and, being always 
in communion with Him, adore Him with devotion, God is easily 
accessible to those who always think of God with inalienable 
attachment 4 . In another passage (vii. 16, 17) it n said that there 
are four classes of people who adore God : those who are enquiring, 
those who are in trouble! those who wish to attain some desired 
things , and those who are wise. Of these the wise (jnanin) t who 
are always in communion with Him and who are devoted to Him 
alone, are superior; the wise are dear tu Him and He is dear to 
them. In this passage it has been suggested that true wisdom 
consists in the habit of living in communion with God and in 
being in constant devotion to God. The path of bhakti, or devotion, 
is thus praised in the Git& as being the best. For the Gltfi 
holds that, even if a man cannot proceed in the normal path of 
self-elevation and detach himself from passions and desires and 
establish himself in equanimity, he may still* simply by clinging 
to God and by fl firm devotion to Him, bring himself within the 
sphere of His grace, and by grace alone acquire true wisdom and 

1 Gun, IX- 3 ^- 32 . 

1 [bid. Vii. 20^22. 
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achieve shat moral elevation* with little or no struggle, which is 
attained with so much difficulty by others The path of bkakit is 
thus introduced in the Glfa, for the first time, as an independent 
path side by side with the path of wisdom and knowledge of the 
Upanisads and with the path of austere self-discipline. Moral 
elevation, self-control* etc. are indeed regarded as m indispensable 
preliminary to any kind of true self-realization* But the advantage 
of the path of devotion (hfoakti) consists in this* that, w hile some 
Seekers have to work hard on the path of self-control and austere 
self-discipline, either by constant practice or by the aid of philo¬ 
sophic wisdom, the devotee makes an easy ascent to a high eleva¬ 
tion—not because he is more energetic and better equipped than 
his fellow-workers in other paths* but because he has resigned 
himself completely to God; and God, being pleased with his 
devotees who ding fast to Him and know nothing else, grants 
them w isdom and raises them up through higher ami higher stages 
of self-elevation, self-realization and bliss, Aijuna treated Krsna, 
the incarnation of God on earth* as his friend, and Krsna in the 
role of God exhorted him to depend entirely on Him and assured 
him that He would liberate him—He was asking him to give up 
everything else and cling to Him as his only support. 'The GUa 
lays down for the first time the comer-stone oi the teachings of 
the Bh&garata-puriiFia and of the later systems of Vaisnava thought, 
which elaborated the theory of bhakii and described it as die 
principal method of self-elevation and self-real kalian* 

Another important feature of the Gita doctrine of devotion 
consists in the fact that, as, on the one hand, God is contemplated 
by His devotees in the intimate personal relation of a father, 
teacher, master and friend, with a full consciousness of His divinity 
and His nature as the substratum and the upholder of the entire 
animate and inanimate cosmic universe, so* on the other hand, 
the transcendent personality of God b realised not only as the 
culmination of spiritual greatness and the ultimate reconciliation 
of all relative differences, of high and low* good and bad, but as 
the great deity* with a physical, adorable form, whom the devotee 
can w orship not only mentally and spiritually, but also externally, 
with holy offerings of flowers and leaves. The transcendent Go d 
is not only immanent in the universe* but also present before 
the devotee in the form of a great deity resplendent w ith bright¬ 
ness, dr In the ptrsonaf'form of the man-god Krsna, in whom 
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God incarnated Himself* The Gjta combines together different 
conceptions of God without feeling the necessity of reconciling 
the oppositions or contradictions involved in them. It does not 
seem to be aware of the philosophical difficulty of combining the 
concept of God as the un manifested, difference]ess entity with 
the notion of Him as the super-person Who incarnates Himself on 
earth in the human form and behaves in the human manner. It 
is not aware of the difficulty that, if all good and evil should 
have emanated from God, and if there be ultimately no moral re¬ 
sponsibility, and if everything in the world should have the same 
place in God f there is no reason why God should trouble to 
incarnate Himself as man, when there is a disturbance of the 
Vedic dkarma r If God is impartial to all, and if He is absolutely 
unperturbed, why should He favour the man who clings to Him, 
and why, for his sake, overrule the world-order of events and 
in his favour suspend the law’ of karma} It is only by constant 
endeavours and practice that one can cut asunder the bonds of 
karma. Why should it be made so easy for even a wicked man 
who dings to God to release himself from the bonds of attachment 
and karma , without any effort on his part? Again, the Gita does 
not attempt to reconcile the disparate parts w r hich constitute the 
complex super-personality of God How are the immanifested or 
rnyakta part as Brahman, the myakta part as the cosmic substratum 
of the universe, the prakrti part as the producer of the gtinas f 
and the prakfti part as the jlvas or individual selves, to be com¬ 
bined and melted together to form a complex personality? If die 
unmanifested nature is the ultimate abode (param dhfima) of God* 
how can God as a person, who cannot be regarded as a mani¬ 
festation of thbultimate reality,be considered to be transcendent? 
How can there be a relation between God as a person and His 
diverse nature as the cosmic universe*and the gunas ? In a 
system like that of Sankara Brahman and Tsvara, one and the 
many could be combined together in one scheme, by holding 
Brahman as real and Isvara and the many as unreal and illusory, 
produced by reflection of Brahman in the maya^ the principle of 
illusoriness. But, howsoever Sankara might interpret the Gita , it 
does not seem that it considered l£vara or the world as in the 
least degree illusory* In the Upanbads also the notion of Isvara 
and the notion of Brahman are sometimes found side by side. As 
regards God as livara, the Gita not only does not think Hm to be 
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illusory, but considers him the highest truth and reality. Thus 
there is no way of escaping from any of the categories of reality— 
the two avytiktai, pmkrtt t jlva and the super-personality of Is vara 
comprehending and transcending them alt. The concepts of 
Brahman, jfvci, the unmanifested category from which the World 
proceeds, and the git mis are all found in the L panisads in passages 
which are probably mostly unrelated. But die GUS scums to 
take them all together, and to consider them as constituents of 
Isvara, which are also upheld by Him in His superior form, in 
which He transcends and controls them all. In the llpanisads the 
doctrine of hhakti can hardly be found, though here and there 
faint traces of it may be perceived. If the Upmvisads ever speak 
of Isvara, it is only to show His great majesty, power and glory, 
as the controller and upholder of all. But the GltS is steeped in 
the mystic consciousness of an intimate persona] relation with 
God, not only as the majestic super-person, but as a friend who 
incarnates Himself for the good of man and shares his joys and 
sorrows with him, and to whom a man could cling for support in 
troubles and difficulties and even appeal for earthly goods. He is the 
great teacher, with whom one can associate oneself for acquisition 
of wisdom and the light of knowledge. But He could be more 
than all this. He could be the dearest of the dear and the nearest 
of the near, and could be fell as being so intimate, that a man 
could live simply for the joy of his love for Him; he could ding 
to Him as the one dear friend, his highest goal, and leave every¬ 
thing else for Him; he could consider, in his deep love for Him. 
all his other religious duties and works of life as being relatively 
unimportant; he could thus constantly talk of Him, think of Him, 
and live in Him, This is die path of hhakti or devotion, and the 
Gild assures us that, whatever may be the hindrances and whatever 
may be the difficulties, the bhakta (devotee) of God cannot be lost. 
It is from the point of view of this mystic consciousness that the 


Cttd seems to reconcile the apparently philosophically irreconcilable 
elements. The Gita was probably written at a time when philo¬ 
sophical view's had not definitely crystallised into hard-and-fast 
systems of thought, and when the distinguishing philosophical 
niceties, scholarly disputations, the dictates of argument, had not 
come into fashion. The Gild, therefore, is not to be looked upon as a 
properly schemed system of philosophy, but as a manual of right 
conduct*and right perspective of things in the light of a mystical ap¬ 
proach luGod in self-resignation, devotion, friends hip and humility. 
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Visiju. Vasudeva and Kr?na 

Visnu, Bhagavat, K^rayana, Hari and Krerm art? often used 
in a large section of Indian religious literature as synonymous 
names of the supreme lord. Of these Visnu is an important 
god of the Rg- Veda, who is one of the adityas and who makes 
three strides m the sky, probably as he manifests himself in 
the eastern horizon, as he rises to the zenith and as he sets in 
the west. He is also represented in the RgA'eda as a great fighter 
and an ally of Indra. It is further said that he has two earthly steps 
and another higher step which is known only to himself. But in 
the Rg-Veda Vi^nu is certainly inferior to Indra, with whom he 
was often associated, as is evident from such names as Indra-visnu 
{R.V. iv. 55. 4; vij. 99. 5; vra. 10. 2, etc.). According to later 
tradition Visnu was the youngest, the twelfth of the adityas, 
though he was superior to them all in good qualities 1 . His three 
steps in the Rg-Vedicallusion have been explained in the Ntnikta as 
referring to the three stages of the sun’s progress in the morning, 
at midday and at evening. One of the names of Visnu in the 
Rg-Veda is Sipi vista, which Durgiicsrya explains as “surrounded 
with the early my» *' (tipi~samjnair Mla~rasmihhh fimytfa)*- Again, 
the sage praises Visnu in the Rg-Veda in the following terms: “ I, 
a master of hymns and knowing the sacred customs, to-day praise 
that name of thine, Sipivifta. I. who am weak, glorify thee, who 
art mighty and dwellcst beyond this world®.” All this shows that 
Vi$nu was regarded as the sun, or endowed with the qualities of 
the sun. The fact that Vi$nu was regarded as dwelling beyond this 
world is probably one of the earliest signs of his gradually in¬ 
creasing superiority. For the next stage one must turn to the 
Saiapatha-brahmana, In 1. 2. 4 of that work it is said that the 
demons (asura) and the gods were vying with one another; 
the gods were falling behind, and the demons were trying to dis¬ 
tribute the world among themselves; the gods followed them, 
making Visnu the sacrifice as their leader (U yajnam eva Vimum 
puraskrtyeyu}}), and desired their own shares; the demons felt 
jealous and said that they could give only so much ground as would 

1 EkiUiism Irtfhd Tl'ajfd dvtidaM Vfffxr Wfyulr 

jaghartytijai tu tmvtfftir* Udiiyfiruhn gitnfidhiknh, 

Mahd-bh&rnltti 1.6$. 16 , Clkutu, Banjul Press* second edition, i^oS, 
1 jVtttfAftf, V. g, Bombay cdlKEORp w » * 

1 Rf -Vcds, vii. too, 5 , tmmliced by I Vl- Swup, quoted In Nirukta v 
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be occupied by \ isny when he lay down* ViflLU being a dwarf 
(I'tSmano ha J ifniir as#y The gods fell dissatisfied at this, and 
they approached him with various mantras and in consequence 
attained the whole world. Again, in xiv, i of the same wort, 
Kuruksetm is referred to as being the place of the sacrificial por- 
form&nccs of the gods, and it is said there that in industry, rigorism 
f tapas) 9 faith, etc, V tsnu was the best of all gods and was regarded 
as being superior to them all (tasmad iihur Vipnur drrunairi 
fresihah) 9 and was himself the sacrifice. Again, in Taittiriya- 
samhiS ¥ I. 7, 5. 4, in I'tijasaneyi-samhita , I. 30; ri. 6. S; V. 21, 
in Atharva- Veda t v. 26. 7; viu, 5. io, etc., Vi^nu is referred to 
as the chief of the gods (Vif$u-mukha deed), Again, Visriu as 
sacrifice attained unlimited fame. Once he was resting his head 
on the end of his bow; and, when some ants, perceiving that, 
said, 41 1 low should we be rewarded, if we could gnaw the strings 
tif the how/ the gods said that they would then be rewarded with 
fotjd; and so the ants gnawed away the strings, and. as the two 
ends of the bow? sprang apart, Vbni/s head was tom from hb 
body and became the sun 1 . This story not only shows the con¬ 
nection of Visnu with the sun, but also suggests that the later 
story of Krsna's being shot w ith an arrow by an archer originated 
from the legend of Vbnu + s being killed by the flying ends of his 
bou\ The place of Vifnu ( Vtfrm-pada) means the zenith, as the 
highest place of the sun* and it b probable that the idea of the 
zenith being the place of Visnu led aLso to the idea that Visriu 
had a superior place transcending everything, which was, how¬ 
ever, clearly perceived by the wise. Thus, at the beginning of 
the daily prayer-hymns of the Brahmans, known as sartdkya Y it is 
said that the wise see always that superior place of Ybnii. tike an 
open eye in the sky®, The word zaiptava is used in the literal 
sense of "belonging to Yisriu +l in the Vujttsan^-samkita ( v T zt T 
23, 2j + 7 initinya-samhita , v. 6. 9. 2, 3* Aitarrya^brahmam, lit. 38, 
Satiipatha-brakm&nii^ i< 1. 4, 9; tit, 5. 3. z, etc.; but the use of 
the word in the sense of a sect of religion is not to be found any¬ 
where in the earlier literature. Even the Gita does not use the 
word, and it b not found in any of the earlier Upanisads; it can 
be traced only in the later parts of the Maha-khur&la. 

J. SiH&paiha-brflhmana^ xtv . i . 

tor/ ( ifnoh panimam piutarj* iadA pafyanti tflrayah dfcftw Cakittf titatam. 
AatmnM-wmtrm of the ddlly t^-dhya pruytr-hymn. 
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Again, it is well known that the supreme man, or pumfa, is praised 
in very high terms in die man-hymn (Punisa-takta)o( die Rg- Veda, 
X, 9<> t where it is said that puritan is all that we see, what is past 
and what is future, and that everything has come out of him; the 
gods performed sacrifice with him with the oblations of the seasons, 
and out of this sacrifice purusa was first bom, and then the gods 
and all living beings; the various castes were born out of him; the 
sky, the heavens and the earth have all come out of him; he is the 
creator and upholder of all; it is by knowing him that one attains 
immortality; there is no other way of salvation, It is curious that 
there should be award ndrayana, similar in meaning (etymologically 
nnra+phtik, bom in the race or lineage of man) to pitmsa, which 
was also used to mean the supreme being and identified with 
pumsa and Visnu. In ^atapatha-btSfimana , XIV. 3. 4, puntfa 
is identified with nSrSyam (pvrusam ha namyanam Prajapsttr 
utata). Again, in Satapatha-brabnana , sill. 6. i, the idea of 
the purufa-t&kta is further extended, and the purufa f lar&yffna is 
said to have performed the paiua-tatra sacrifice (paiicarStram ya- 
jna-kratum) and thereby transcended every tiling and become every¬ 
thing. This paiica-ratra sacrifice involves the (spiritual) sacrifice of 
ptiruga (purttsa-medho yajha^kratur bhavn!t\ xnt. 6. 7). The five 
kinds of sacrifice, five kinds of animals, the year with the five kinds 
of seasons, the five kinds of indwelling entities (paflea-vidham 
adhyatnmm) can all he attained by the paiita-ratrp sacrifices. 
The sacrifice was continued for five days, and the Vedic habit of 
figurative thinking associated each of the days of the sacrifice with 
various kinds of desirable things, so that the five-day sacrifice 
was considered to lead to many things which are fivefold in 
their nature. The reference to the five kinds of indwelling en¬ 
tities soon produced the panra-ratra doctrine of the manifestation 
of God in various modes as the external deity of worship (amt), 
inner controller {arttar-yamin), as various manifestations of Ilis 
lordly power {yibhavii)^ as successive deity-forms in intimate 
association as vyQha and as the highest Gnd {para}. This idea is 
abo found in the later Pfsnca-ratra scriptures, such as Ahirbudhnya- 
samhtta (l. t) and die like, where God is described as having his 
highest form* long with the vytiha forms. Purufii is thus identified 
with narayapd, who, by sacrifice of purusa {punna-medhu}, became 
all this world. The etymological definition of ndrayana as *' one who 
has descended from man (nans),” as herein suggested in accordance 
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with Pa mm, jv. t. 99, is not, however, accepted everywhere. Thus 
Manu ’ u ro - drives narSyana from nara, meaning “ water “ and 
aya ^i ^ing "abode,- and tram (water), again, is explained 
as that which has descended from wm," or supreme man 1 . 
I he Mnhu-hhZruta, m. ,5,952 and 15,819 m. i 3 , ,68,accepts 

* .inii s n vat ton; but in V, 2568 it says that the supreme God 

is called noiSyana because he is also the refuge of men*. The 
fatthrlya-Aranyaka, x. t. 6, identifies narttyima with Vasudeva 
and yisnu 1 . It may be suggested in this connection that even 
piinisad doctrine of the self as the supreme reality is prob* 
ably a development of this type of ideas which regarded man as 
supreme God. The word purusn is very- frequently used in the 
tpnufads in the sense of man, as well as in that of the highest 
being or supreme reality. In the Maha-bhamta rntra and nmayana 
are referred to as being the forms of the supreme lord. Thus 
it is said, I he four-faced Brahma, capable of being under¬ 
stood only with die aid of the niruktas, joined his hands and, 
a ressing Rudra, said, “Let good happen to the three worlds. 

row . ^°' vn thy weapons, Q lord of the universe, from desire of 
enefiting the universe. That which is indestructible, immutable, 
supreme, the origin of the universe, uniform imd the supreme 
actor, that which transcends all pairs of opposites and is inactive, 
has, choosing to be displayed, been pleased to assume this one 
blessed form (for. though double, the two represent but one and 
the same form). This nara and narayana (the displayed forms of 
supreme Brahman) have taken birth in the race of dharma. The 
foremost of all deities, these two are observers of the highest vows 
and endued with the severest penances. Through some reason best 
known to Him I myself have sprung from the attribute of His 
Grace Eternal, as thou hast; for, though thou hast ever existed since 
all the pure creations, thou too hast sprung from His Wrath* With 
myself then, these deities and all the great R$is, do thou adore 
this displayed form of Brahman and let there be peace unto all 


"f " 1 tfpo wir mrr(i-nin(£t (th 
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the worlds without any delay V* In the succeeding chapter (Le. 
Mahfl-bhdrata, Sdnti-parva t 343) naramd ndrdyanu are described 
as being two foremost of sages (hi) and two ancient deities engaged 
in the practice of penances, observing high vows and depending 
upon their own selves and transcending the very sun in energy. 

The word hhagavat in the sense of blissful and happy is a very- 
old one and is used in the Rg-Veda^ 1. 164, 40; vu, 41 r 4; x. 60.12 
and in the Athana-Veda, Ji* io. 2; W 31. xi„ etc. But 111 the 
MaJtd-hhdraia and other such early literature it came to denote 
Visnu or Vasudeva T and the word bhdgarata denoted the religious 
sect which regarded Visnu as Jftr%ana or Vasudeva as their 
supreme god. The Pali canonicalwork Siddem refers to various 
superstitious religious sects t among which it mentions the followers 
of Viisudeva* Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, Aggi. Jsfiga, 
Suparna t Yakkha, Astrra, Gandhabha p Maharaja, Canda, Suriya, 
Inda t Brahma, dog t crow, cow, etc. It is easy to understand why 
a Buddhist work should regard the worship of Yisudeva as being 
of a very low type; but at any rate it proves that the worship of 
Vasudeva was prevalent during the period when the Niddcsa was 
codified. Again, in commenting upon Panini, tv* 3, 98 (l asudevdr- 
fttnahftyditt vun) t Patanjali points out that the word Vasudeva here 
does not denote the Vasudeva who was the son of Vasudeva of the 
K^attriya race of Vrsirits, since, had it been so, the suffix vim t which 
is absolutely equivalent to vun r could well be by Pamni, iw 3* 99 
{gvtra-kfaitriyakhyehhyo bofmlam trod)* by which min is suffixed 
to names of Ksattriya race, Patanjali thus holds that the word 
Vasiidc m is in this rule not used to refer to any Ksattriya race, but 
is a name of the Lord (samjmiisd Ultra bhcgavataJi). If Patanjali’s 
interpretation is to be misted, for which there is every reason f 
Vasudeva as God is to be distinguished from the K^attriya Yasu- 
deva ? die son of Vasudeva of the race of Vrmis. It was w ell estab¬ 
lished in PaninPs time that Vasudeva was God, and that II13 
followers were called Vdsudetaka, for the formation of which w r ord 
by the vtm suffix Panini had to make the rule (j\\ 3, 98). Again, 
the GhosundT inscription in Rajputana, which is written in 
Brahmi* an early form of about 200-150 B,c> p contains a reference 
to the building of a wall round the temple of Vasudeva and 
Sambareana. In the Besnagar inscription of about 100 B.c. 

1 Xr&htS-bhfiraiei „ Sfitrli^parva r 54;, 124-i29, P. C. Roy V tmnalatior;. \Iukfa - 
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Heliodorua, son of Diva, describe himself as a great devotee of 
Bhagavat {parama-bkagavata}, who had erected a pillar bearing 
an image of Garuda. In the Namgltet inscription of too B.c. 
V asudeva and Sarniarama appear together as deities to whom 
adorations are addressed along with other gods. If the testimony 
of PatajljaU is accepted, the religious scot of Vasudevas existed be¬ 
fore IVinini. It is generally believed that Patanjali lived in 150 a.c., 
since in course of interpreting a grammatical rule which allowed the 
use of the past tense in reference to famous contemporary events 
not witnessed by the speaker he illustrates it by using a past tense 
m referring to the Greek invasion of the city of Sakete {arunad 
1 atatidfa Soketam ); as this event took place in 150 b.c., it is re¬ 
garded as a famous contemporary event not witnessed by Pa tan- 
jali. Patanjali was the second commentator of Panini, the first 
being hityayana. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar points out that Patanjali 
notices variant readings in Katyayana’s Varttikay, as found in the 
texts used bv the schools of Bliaradvajsyas, Saunagas and others, 
some of which might be considered as emendations of the Varttikas. 
though Paten]all's introduction of them by the verb pafttanti, 1 ' they 
read, is an indication that he regarded them as different readings 1 . 
From this Sir R. G. Bhandarkar argues that between Katyayana 
and Paten jali a considerable time must have elapsed, which alone 
can explain the existence of the variant readings of Katyayam's text 
in Patanjali’s time. He therefore agrees with the popular tradition 
in regarding Pan ini as a contemporary of die Nandas, who preceded 
the Mauryas. Kityayana thus flourished in the first half of the 5th 
century b.c. But. as both Goldstiickerand Sir R.G. Bhandarkar have 
pointed uut, the I arftika of Katyayana notices many grammatical 
forms which are not noticed by Panini, and this, considering the 
great accuracy of Panini as a grammarian, naturally leads to the 
supposition that those forms did not exist in his time. Goldstikker 
gives a list of words admitted into PaninPs satros which had gone 
out of use by Katyay ana’s time, and he also shows that some words 
which probably did not exist in P^ini’s time had come to be 
used later and are referred to by Katyfiyana. All this implies that 
Pa nun must have flourished at least two or three hundred years 
before Katyay ana. The reference to the V&tldeva sect in Panmis 
sntrm naturally suggests its existence before his time. The allusions 

'•Six R, G. Early HittOry of the Deccan, p. 7, 
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to Yasudeva in the inscriptions referred to above can be regarded 
as corroborative evidence pointing to die early existence of the 
Yasudeva sect* who worshipped Ya&udeva or Bhagavat as the 
supreme Lord. 

Turning to litemiy references to Vasudeva and Kr^sia, we 
find the story of Vlsudeva, who is also called by his family name 
Kanha and Kcsava (probably on account of hts bunch of hair), in 
the Gkafa-jafaka. The story agrees in some important details with 
the usual accounts of Krsna, though there are some new de¬ 
viations, A reference to die Vr^ni race of K^attdyas is found in 
Panini + iv. i. 114 {r^y-midhaha vfptt-kuruhhyai ca). The word is 
formed by an unadi suffixand it literally means 44 powerful Yy or 
14 a great leader 1 / 1 It also means 11 heretic ts and one who 

is passionately angry (fartdu). ft is further used to denote the 
Yadava race, and Krsna b often addressed as Virsneya, and in 
the Glia r x. 37, Krsna says, “Of the Vranis I am V&eudeva/* The 
V ranis are referred to in Kauplya T s Arth&-i3stra t where the group 
of Vr^nis {t tfni-safigka) is said to have attacked Dvaipiyana. The 
(Jhuta-jdtaka also has die story of the curse nf Kanha Dvai- 
payana as the cause of the destruction of the Yranb. But the 
Maha-bh&atm (xvi. 1) holds that the curse was pronounced by 
Yisvamitra, Kam a and Naradaupon Samba, the son of Krsna, Two 
Yasudevas are mentioned in the Mahd-bhdruta : Visudevn, the king 
of the Paundras, and Yasudeva or Krsna, the brother of Samkar- 
sana* and both of them are mentioned as being present in the 
great assemblage of kings at die house of King Dru pa da for the 
marriage of Draupadi; it b the latter Vasudeva who b regarded 
as God. It is very probable that Yiisudeva originally was a name 
of the sun and thus became associated with Vismi, who with his 
three steps traversed the heavens; and a similarity of Kr?^a or 
Vasudeva to the sun is actually suggested in the Mah&-bhBrGta f 
xit. 341* 41, where N&rayna says, * l Being like the sun, I cover 
the whole world with my rays, and 1 am also the sustainer of all 
beings and am hence called Vasudeva/ 1 

Again, the word Satvate also is used as a synonym of Vasudeva 
or Bhagavata, The word Sdtvata in the plural form is a name 
of a tribe of the Yadavas, and in the Maha-hhdrata, vn, 766 z w the 
phrase Sateatdm rarah b used to denote SStyaki h a member of the 
Yftdava race, though this appellation is applied to Krona in a 

1 Yathma vrp& rj : ati r Rj^Vtda, 1. 10. a. 
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large number of places in the Mahd-bhdrata *. In the later Bltaea- 
vato-puriina (ix. 9 .50) it is said that the Satvatas worship Brahman 
“ B i ha ^ Vin 83 Vasudeva. In the Maka-bharata, vi. 66. 41, 
Samkar^n is said to have introduced the sSivata rites in wor- 
? PP Ifl 8 asudeva. If Sat vat a was the name of a race, it is easy to 
imagine that the persons may have had special rites in worshipping 
Yasndcva. YimunficSrya, the great teacher of Ramanuja in the 
tentli century AJ>, says that those who adore God (bhagavat) the 
supreme person, with purity (sattva), are called bhsgavata and 
sStvata ■ * ar ™na ^ongly urges that Satvatas are Brahmarias bv 
caste, but are attached to Bliagavat as the supreme lord. Yamuna, 
owever, seems to urge this in strong opposition to the current 
view that Satvatas were a tow-caste people, who had not theinitia- 
lion w l t h the holy thread and were an outcast people originated from 
the \ .us; as , The Sahatas are said to he die fifth low-caste people 
who worship in the temples of Visnu hy the orders of the king, 
and are also called Bhagavatash The Satvatas an d Bhagavatas 
are those who make their living by worshipping images and are 
W and disreputable. Yamuna urges ihat this popular view 
about the Bhagavatas and the Satvatas is ail incorrect; for, though 
there are many Sitvatas who make a living by worshipping images, 
not all Satvttas and Bhagavatas do so; and there are manv among 
them who worship Bhagavat, as the supreme person, ad civ by 
personal devotion and attachment. ' ' 

From Patanjali’s remarks in commenting on IMnmi, tv. 3. 98, 
it is seen that he believed in the existence of two Vasudevas" 
one a leader of the Vrsni race and die other God as Bhagavat 
It lias already been pointed out that the name Vasudeva occurs 
also in the Gtiafa-jatako. It may therefore be argued that the 
mine Vasude™ was an old name, and the evidence of the passage 
of the Niddaa, as well as that of Patanjali. shows that it was a 
name of God or Bhagavat. The later explanation of Vasudeva 
a* “the son of Vasudeva" may therefore be regarded as an 

' ' 3?8X ' 30+1 ' 3J34> W6 °* “* 2 53 ^, 3301; X. 726; 
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unauthorized surmise. It b very probable chat VSatideva was 
worshipped by the race of Yadavas as a tribal hero according to 
their own tribal rites and that he was believed to be an incarnation 
nf Yisnu t who was in his turn associated with the sun. Mega$- 
thenesj in bri account of India he saw it, speaks of the Suurasenoi 
—an Indian nation in whose land are two great cities, Mcthora and 
Rletsoburap through which flows the navigable river Jobares 
as worshipping Heracles. "Methoia** in all probability means 
Mathura and “Jobsrcs” Jumna, It h probable that Heracles b 
Hari, which again is a name of Yasudeva. Again in the Maha- 
bharata, VI. 65, Blibnia says that he w as told by the ancient sages 
that formerly the great supreme person appeared before the 
assembly of gods and sages, and Brahma began to adore Him with 
folded hands. This great Being, who is there adored as Yasudeva, 
had first created out of Himself Samkar&ana, and then Pradyumna^ 
and from Pradyumna Aniruddha, and it was from Aniruddha 
that Brahma was created. This great Being, Yasudeva, incarnated 
Himself as die two sages, Naca and Narayana. He Himself says 
in the Mnha~hhariUa y vi. 66, that 41 as Yasudeva I should be 
adored by all and no one should ignore me in my human body"; 
in both these chapters Krsna and Yasudeva are identical, and 
in the Gita Krsna says that "of the Vranis I am Yasudeva." 
It has also been pointed out that Y&sudeva belonged to the 
Kanhlyana gotra. As Sir R. G. Bhandarkar &ays p " It is very prob¬ 
able that the identification of Krsna with Yasudeva was due to 
the similarity of the gotra name with the name of Krsiria V 1 From 
the frequent allusions to Visudcva m Patanjaii's commentary 
and in the Maful-hh&rata 7 where he is referred to as the supreme 
persorit it is very reasonable to suppose that the word is a proper 
noun, as the name of a person worshipped as God, and not a mere 
patronymic name indicating art origin from a father Yasudeva. 
Krsna, Junardan j , Kciava, Hari, etc. are not Yrsrti names, 
but were used as persona! appellations of Yasudeva. Pa tan jab 
in his commentary on Pinini T iv. 3, gS t notes that Visudeva, as 
the name of a Ksattriya king of the race of Yrsnis t i$ to he 
distinguished from Yasudeva as the name of God. This Gad, wor¬ 
shipped by the Sitvatss according to their family rites, probably 
came to be identified with a Yrsni king Yasudeva, and some of 
the personal characteristics of this king became also personal 
1 Sir Ep Gi Bhajidurfcsr'i VmfratdtHi fml 3rmtm v p|>. u-c. 
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characteristics of the god Vasudeva* The word Knsna occurs 
severe! times in the older literature. Titus Kisna appears as a Yedic 
as the composer of Rg-Vtda, vtji. 74. In the Maiw-hlwrata 
Attukmmanl Krsna is said to have descended from Ahgiras, 
Krsna appears in the Ckandogya Upamsad [nu 17) as the son of 
Devakl. as in the Chala-jataku. It is therefore probable that 
\isudcva came to be identified with Krsna, the son of DevakL 
The older conception of Kras's being a jtvi^ is found in the 
Maha-bh&r&Uii and Bhlsma in the Sahhd-partu speaks of him as 
being a rtvij and well-versed in the accessory literature of the 
Vedas (wdmgal It is very probable, as Dr Ray Chaudhuir points 
ihat Krsna, the son of Devaki, was the same as Vasudeva, 
the founder of the Bhagavata system; for he is referred to in 
die Ghafa-jattik# as being Kanhayana, or Kan ha, which is the 
same as Krsna, and as Devakf-putta* and in the Ckandogya 
Lpmjimd^ ill. 17. 6, also he is referred to as being Devakl-putnt. 
In the Ghafn-jatuha Krsna b spoken of as being a warrior, 
whereas in the Chdndtigya Upmtifad he is a pupil of Ghoni 
Arigirasa, who taught him a symbolic sacrifice* in which penances 
(topas), gifts {ddna), sincerity {drjatd), non-injury {ahimsd) and 
truthfulness (safya^voemo) may be regarded as saerificbl fees 
(diikfmd). The Maha-bharata, n. 317, describes Krsna both as a 
sage who performed long courses of asceticism in Gandhamldana, 
Pusksra and Badarf, and as a great warrior. He is also described 
in the Mnhti-bhdraia as V^sudeva, Devakl-putra and as the chief 
nt the Satvatas, and his divinity is everywhere acknowledged there. 
But it is not possible to assert definitely that ¥&snd«a t Krsna the 
warrior and Krsna the sage were not three different persons, who 
in the Mahd-bhdraia were unified and identified, though it is 
quite probable that a]] the different strands of legends refer to 
one identical person, 

l] the three Krsnas refer to one individual Krsna, he must 
have lived long before Buddha, as he is alluded to in the Chdndogya w 
and Ivis guru Chora Sngirasa h also alluded to in the Kausitdki- 
brdJirnand' xsi. 6 and die Kdfhakii-tamhifa. t. 1, which are pre- 
Buddhistic w p orks. jaijia tradition refers to Krsna as being anterior 
to P^vanatha(gi7 a.c.J, and on this evidence Dr I4ay Chaudhury 
thinks that he must have lived long before the dosing years of 
the ninth century u.c. 1 

* 1 Early «f the I Sect, p> 
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Bhagavata and, the Bhagavad-gita. 

The Mah 8 ~bh 2 rata (xii. 348) associates the Bhagavad-gita with 
the doctrines of the Ekinti-Vaisnavas. It is said there that the God 
Hari [bfiagavS)i Hart) always blesses those that are devoted to God 
without any idea of gain {ekdntin) and accepts their adorations, 
offered in accordance with proper rites {tddhi-prayukta) 1 . This 
ekanta religion {(kanta-dhantm) is dear to Narayana, and those 
who adhere tu it attain to Hari, as Nllakanjha, the commentator 
on the Mahd-bh&rata, points out.without passing through the three 
Stages of Aniruddha, Pradyumnaand Seupkarsana/rhe ekdntin faith 
leads to much higher goals than the paths of those that know the 
Vedas and lead the lives of ascetics. The principles of this ekantin 
faith were enunciated by the Bhagavat himself in the battle of the 
Pandsjvas and the Kurus, when Aijuna felt disinclined to fight. 
This faith can be traced originally to the S&ma-veda. It is said that, 
when NirSyana created Brahma, he gave him this satvatu faith, 
and from that time forth, as the MahH-bharata states, there has 
been a host of persons who were instructed in this faith and 
followed it. It was at a much later stage briefly described in 
the Hari-gltS 1 . 'Hits faith is vert' obscure and very difficult to 
be practised, and its chief feature is cessation from all kinds of 
injury. In some places it is said to recognise one vyfthaz in other 
places two. and in others three, vyQ/tai are mentioned. Hari, 
however, is the final and absolute reality; he is both the agent, 
the action and the cause, as well as the absolute beyond action 
(akarta). There are, however, but few eftSntins in the world: had the 
world been filled with ekdntins, who never injured anyone, were 
always engaged in doing good to others and attained self-know* 

1 EktintiiUt mfkUntii'hhaktaht N'ilaLinth*'’' conTmcmaryon the Muhi-hhSrata, 

HI* tp 

1 kutfrita JWH’-gTOflff Hoft-gUA- 53- The tniditional 

teaching of the fTffrfdoctrines in represented as iuidml in the Giui itself (l\ , t-3.) A 
where if h said that BhaifuvSn deefoed it to Viv&y.3n. and he related tl to Maim, 
Di?d M«mi to Lktvflfcu, and ad on> until after a lunp time it was lost ; il Was again 
revived by Kj}iib En (he form of the Bfwgtivud+gftd- In the 1 f*xiul - Aifafr 1 a xii. 
^ ii said thi-C Safiatkinnim learned this doctrine from \lrfi.yime, from him 
Pr^P^ti; from him ftaihhpt ami from him Kukji- Ft wu then lost. Then e^in 
Brahma ]dimed ft from NltHyt^l, rod from him the Burhif&d* uorw learned if, 
and from them Jy^lhil, Then afilill it™ lost; then win Brahma teamed it from 
Nlfflyana, and from him D*k«a learned it. and from him Vivas vln 1 a fid from 
Vfruvfn Monti, and from Mania [kfvftlm- Thus the tradition of the Bhaqtivttd- 
£Siit u as given in the poem iwlf, tallies with tl^^aAifrlAdnaia account- 
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ledge, then the golden age, krla ytiga, would have come again. 
This i'kd/ita religion is a faith parallel to that of the Samkhva- 
yoga, and the devotee who follows it attains Kiriyana as his 
ultimate state of Migration, From this description in tlie Muha- 
hhamta it seems that the doctrine of the Gita was believed to be 
the ekdnttn doctrine originally taught by XarAyana to Bnhma, 
Narada and others long before the recital of the GUS by Krsna in 
the Maha-bhSraia battle, ft is further known that it had at least 
four or five different schools or variant forma, viz. eko-vyuha, dvi- 
oyflAa, tri-cy>Sha t catur-vyQha and thanta, and drat jt was known 
as the Satvata religion, 

Vamunacarya in his Agama-pr 8 m 3 riya tries to combat a number 
of views in which the Bhagavatas were regarded as being in¬ 
ferior to Brahmins, not being allowed to sit and dine with them. 
The Sitvatas, again, are counted by Manu as a low-caste people, 
bom from outcast Yaisjas and not entitled to the holy thread 1 . 
The Satvatas were, of course, regarded as the same as Bhagavatas, 
and their chief duties consisted in worshipping for their Jiving in 
Visnu temples by the order of the king 1 . They also repaired or 
constructed temples and images for their living, and were there¬ 
fore regarded as outcasts. That the Bhagavatas did in later times 
worship images and build images and temples is also evident from 
the fact that most of the available PaHta-rUtra works are full of 
details about image-building and image-w orship. The Gm fix. 2b) 
also speaks of adoration with w-atcr, Bowers and leaves, which 
undoubtedly refers to image-worship. Samkarsana, as the brother 
or companion of Krsna, is mentioned in Patanjali’s Mahd-bhasyu 
(tl. 2. 24) in a verse quoted by him, and in II, 2. 34 he seems to 
quote another passage, in w'hich it is related that different kinds 
of musical instruments were played in the temple of Dhana- 
pati, Rama and Fvcsava, meaning Balarama, Samkarsana and 
Krsna 1 , 

As \ imuna points uut, the opponents of die Bhagavata school 
urge that, since the ordinary’ Brahminic initiation is not deemed 

1 t}aiiy & tsljqyate yratyOt iwHutHVStOrya troa ta 

kdrn^ai fa lijunmij ^ insi trxih tflivaia eta ^prtliru7nya i n. S. 

pt&camtih jflfi-fllB mlma l^nar sJyaftTfufpr hi m 
t pujuyed J/ijyj Tdjniim ia tv rmriah. Ibid , * 

Sankarinmi-^Htfyaiyft bohnf* Krjmttya xrdhiiam. 

_j , jiii „ . Mahd-khdfya, u. 3 , 37 - 

mr d a r 1.£ a - kHwu Aft pptJuxfl nadanti Maifuadi 

prLi&Sc dhana -puti*rdinifriehjvdnOm . tJ 2 34 
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a sufficient qualification for undertaking the worship of Vi^nu, 
and since special and peculiar forms of initiation and ceremonial 
performances are necessary, it is dear that the Bhagavata forms 
of worship are not Vcdic in their origin. The fourteen Hindu 
sciences, viz. the six vedMgas on Vedic pronunciation (siksa), ritual 
(kalpa), grammar (pyfikmana ), metre [chandaf), astronomy (jyotisa) t 
lexicography (witter), the four Vedas, Mlmamsa, argumentative 
works or philosophy , (die mythologies (purana) and 

rules of conduct {dkarma-iastra) t do not refer to die Piinca-mlrn 
scriptures as being counted in their number. So the Bhagavata or 
the, Farit a-r at ra scriptures are of non-Vedic origin. But Yamuna 
contends that, since Nariyapa is the supreme god, die Bhagavata 
literature, which deals with his worship, must be regarded as having 
the same sources as the Vedas; the Bhagavatas also have the same 
kind of outer dress as the Brahmins and die same kinds of lineage. 
He further contends that, though satvata means an outcast, yet 
sdtvata is a different word from sUtvata, which means a devotee 
of Visnti. Moreover, not all Bhagavatas take to professions! 
priestly duties and the worshipping of images for their livelihood; 
for there are many who worship the images through pure devotion, 
it is very easy to see that the above defence of the Bhlgavatas, as- 
put forward by one of their best advocates, Y&munacarya t is very 
tame and tends to suggest very strongly that the Bhagavata sect 
was non-Vedic in its origin and that image-worship, image-making, 
image-repairing and temple-building had their origin in that 
particular sect. Yet throughout the entire scriptures of the PaMca- 
rMtra school there is the universal and uncontented tradition that 
it is based on the Vedas, But its difference from die Vedic path 
is well known. Yamuna himself refers to a passage [Agtma- 
pr$m&ftya y p. 51) where it is said that SandiJya, not being able to 
find his desired end {puru$artka) in all the four Vedas, produced 
this scripture. The Gita itself often describes the selfish aims of 
sacrifices, and Kr^na urges Arjuna to rise above the level of the 
Vedas. It seems, therefore, that the real connection of the Pafim- 
rdtra literature is to be found in the fact that it originated from 
Vasudeva or Visnu, who is the supreme God from whom the Vedas 
themselves write produced. Thus the fhstrt^samhitd (1. 24-36) 
explains the matter, and states that the Bhlgavata literature is 
the great root of the Veda tree, and the Vedas themselves are but 
trunks of it, and the followers of Yog£are*but its branches. Its 
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main purpose is to propound the superiority of Ytiudcvi, who is 
the root of the universe and identical with the Vedas 1 . 

The affinity of this school of thought to the L'panisad 
school becomes apparent when it is considered that Yasudeva 
w’as regarded in this system as the highest Brahman 2 . The 
three other vyUhas were but subordinate manifestations of him, 
after the analogy of prujna f virdf t miva and iaijasa in monistic 
Vedanta. Patafijati's hfah&-bh&$ya docs not seem to know of the 
four tyahas, as it mentions only Visudeva and Samkarsana; and 
the Gita knows only YfLsudcva, It seems„ therefore, that the vyUha 
doctrine did not exist at the time of the Gita and that it evolved 
gradually in later times. It i$ seen from a passage of the Maha- 
hhSratt i* already referred to, that there were different variations of 
the doctrine and that some accepted one vyUh& t others two, others 
three and others four. It is very improbable that, if the yyoka 
doctrine was known at the time of the Gfta t it should not have 
been mentioned therein. For the Gftii in all probability the 
earliest work of tlie ehuntiti school of the Bhiigavuias 3 , It is also 
interesting in this connection to note that the name Xirayana is 
never mentioned in the Glt£ r and Vasudcva is only i den titled with 
Visnu, the chief of the oditym. Thus Sir R, G. Bhandarkar says, 
u It will he seen that the dale of tile Bhagmrad-glsii, which contains 


1 wmhatQ rtda-rfkfdipt mShuShsm mah 4 n aya** 

ikuttJ)m IJ .ry-tk/vtU u irMA-bhaini tn 
jagan-Mtilwya rI VlWrtvjrv^ mMywtaJi 
pMttiptidaAnid itiitihti mSJa-vtddkhyaiti dijjtih. 

f. J4-1&. 

^tomtit tumyak param brahma V&iudrtdJUiyam avyoywm 
tumid atdpya U trfiitfij jJfjflna -JhtrPT rtj; A rurmafA. 

PmtfkaYdgama, *1 Quoted in Rdmarnfabkagym, ri- 1. 43. 
The LkdHdagytM Upamjad (vii a | t a) reftrt* bLbo to the iiudy uf whdyana, ai in 
tht p*i»je r.IAo-t 4H*im tkSy^lOft; rhdym m | a .]*o described a being itwif * 
\cdn tn Srl/va ™ii. jtf, jq: 

t‘&c£flm f rrdpjncj vtdisttAm nroji ilhitam 

tad^fthahom makya-datfi tai-kriy^h^ldm 

ytfimimn fko ttuikja-mdfga Yftic proktmfr fjmdtaNfrPi 
mt*d-i}t$ 4 luifui-rQptt 141 taimtlJ ^kdyamjm bkn tt .' 

>ev the IfiErie " S'he hfifi-rJrm <ir by t kh iruiRi:! rya 

hvflmm, JJ&iS* 1911. 

TTuli thf * kiln tin faith ii the ixm£ fl* the Sfimn or ihe tantu - faith ji 
<rVldrnt * FILirn Tnikrtnn W qiHHiEion frani the POdma-tenit*. lv. 2. h&i 
lilt a luhfd bhOit*n^t f n ultra tub p*$r*-kdb*« :* 
efttinhkm taH-wmjyaM ca peMta^rdtrika iiy npi> 

r*‘r a ”“ r “ r '*?* *“ ,h A ,hf Ow. » i» ««> from the 

fdliowtag pBSKijfr ftnm ih* hjara-itimhif^,. | B iS; 

I tgipanthd ti<lJ~anyv Phi lidvau 

tkayimMfi mhm} praraftanh 
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no mention of the vyshm or personified forms p is much earlier 
than those of die inscriptions, the Niddesa and PatafljaliJ.e. it was 
composed not later than the beginning of the fourth century before 
the Christian era; how much earlier it is difficult to say. At the 
time when the Gild was conceived and composed the identification 
of Vasudeva with Narivana had riot yet taken place, nor had the 
fact of his being an incarnation of Yisnu come to be acknowledged* 
as appears from the work itself.... Via$u U alluded to as the chief of 
the Adityaa and not as the supreme being, and Vftsudcra was Vi$nu 
in this sense, as mentioned in chapter X* because the best thing of 
a group or class is represented to he his c ibktifi or special mani¬ 
festation 1 /* 

The date of the Glia has been the subject of long discussions 
among scholar*, and it is inconvenient for our present purposes 
to enter into an elaborate controversy. One of the most extreme 
views on the subject is that of Dr Lorinser* w ho holds that it 
w as composed after Buddha, and several centuries after the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian era, under the influence of the jVrtfl 
Testament. Mr Telang in the introduction to his translation of 
the Bhagavad-glt® points out—as has been shown above—that 
the Bhagtirad-gliti does not know 4 anything that is peculiarly 
Buddhistic, Attempt has also been made to prove tint die Glffi 
not only does not know anything Buddhistic^ but that it also 
knows neither the accepted Sumkhya philosophy nor the Yoga of 
f atanjalt's Yoga-sUtra, This, together with some tidier secondary 
considerations noted above, such as the non-identification of VAsu- 
devm with Nlriyuja and the non-appearance of the vytiha doctrine, 
seems to be a very strong reason for holding the Gild to be in 
its general structure pre-Buddhistic* The looseness of its com¬ 
position, however, always made it easy to interpolate occasional 
verses. Since there is no other consideration which might lead us 
to think that the Gita was written after the Brahma-sOtras, the 
verse Brahma-sUtra-padaif mira hrtumadhhsr tinMataih has to be 
either treated as an interpolation or interpreted differently. Sankara 
also thought that the Brahma-iQtm referred to the Glia as an old 
sacred wanting (iwfr) p and this tallies with our other considerations 
regarding the ^antiquity of the Gtf 3 . The view of Dr Lotinaer* 
that the Bkagavad-gttd must have borrowed at least some of its 
materials from Christianity, has been pretty successfully refuted by 

1 [ Wr^Riim i tnd Saitf. rfcr. p'lJ- * 
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Mr Telang in the introduction to his translation, and it therefore 
need nut be here again combated. Dr Ray Chaudhury also has 
discussed the problem of the relation of Bhigavatbm to Chris¬ 
tianity s and in the discussion nothing has come out which can 
definitely make it seem probable that the Bhagavata cult was 
indebted to Christianity at any stage of its development; the 
possibility of the Gita being indebted to Christianity may be 
held to be a mere fancy H It h not necessary here to enter into 
any long discussion in refuting Garbed view that the Gita was 
originally a work on Saqikhya lines {mitten in the first half of 
the second century bx.) p which was revised on Vedanlic lines 
:md brought to its present form in the second century A.D.; for 
I suppose it has been amply proved that, in the light of the 
uneontradieted tradition of the Maha-hharata and the Panca-ratra 
literature, the Gita is to be regarded as a work of the Bhagavata. 
school + and an internal analysis of the work also shows that the 
Glffi is neither an ordinary Siiipkhya nor a Vedanta work, but 
represents some older system wherein the views of an earlier 
school of Sajpkhya are mixed up with Vcdantic ideas different 
from the Vedanta as interpreted by Sankara, The arbitrary and 
dogmatic assertion of Garhe, that he could clearly separate the 
original part of the Gita from the later additions, need not, to my 
mind, be taken seriously- The antiquity of the Rhagavata religion 
is f as pointed out by Tilak, acknowledged by Senart (The Indian 
Interpreter, October 1909 and January 1910) and Biihlcr (Indian 
Antiquary, 1894), and the latcer says, “The ancient Bhiigavata, 
Sitvata or Pafiea-rafra sect, devoted to the worship of Nirilyana and 
his deified teacher Kratia Devajtl-putra, dates from a period long 
anterior to the rise of the jainas in the eighth century bx/ 1 And 
assuredly the Gita is the earliest available literature of this school. 
As regards external evidence, it may be pointed out that the Gita 
is alluded to not only by Kllidflsa and Ban$i h but also by Rhasa in 
his play Karna-bhara* < Tilak also refers to an article by T. G. Kale 
in the Fedic Magazine, vn* pp. 528-532, where he points out that 
the BQdhayana-Grhya-Iesa-sBtm, 11. 22, 9, quotes the Glta r IX, 26* 

1 Tilak quotes tbu pa isagpc on poff* 574 ofhia Bhagircud-sVil-rahmy^ {Bengal? 
tranaEotion of bis Marathi work) is follow*: * 

Afj/d > tahhau tv Uthhair yaiah 

btihumutf fokt nditi ffifphvititx ftrye. 
which repeats the fir*t two linn of the Git£ a 11.37. 

* • i. 
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and the Bodhdyana-Pify~med}m^tUira Y at the beginning of the third 
praina, quotes another passage of the Gita 1 . Incidentally it may 
also be mentioned that the style of the Gita is very archaic; it is 
itself called an LJpmiisad* and there are many passages in it which 
are found in the Isa (/fa. 5. cf< the lihagavad-gltd, XEH. 15 and 
vt* 29), Ahiftdakt 1 [Aland. tt. l 2 p cf. the Gita, xm. 15),, Kdfhaka 
(fl. 15, tl. 18 and 19 and n + 7, cf. the Gltd, vnr. 11; n. 20 
and 29) and other Upani^ads* We are thus led to assign to the 
Gita a very early date* and t since there b no definite evidence 
to show that it was post-Buddhistic, and since also the GttH 
does not contain the slightest reference to anything Buddhistic, 
I venture to suggest that it is pre-Buddhbtk, however unfashion¬ 
able such a view may appear. An examination of the Gita from 
the point of view of language also shows that it is archaic and largely 
un-Paninean. Thus from the root yudk we have yudhya (vm. 7) 
for yudkyasva; y&t y which is dtmane-pada in Paninean Sanskrit, 
is used in p&rosmai-pada also, as in vt, 36, vri. 3, IX. T4 and 
XV. 11; ram is also used in parasmm-pada in x.9. The roots hanks, 
viaj r vii and ing are used tn Pirn mean Sanskrit in parasmas'-pada f 
but in the Gita they are all used in atmtme-pada as well— hdhkf in 
r. 31 p i vraf in u. 54, vii in xxtii. 55 and ing in vi. 19 and rrv, 23. 
Again, the verb ud-vi]\ which is generally used in dintont-pada^ b 
used in parasmai-pada in v. 20; nivmi$yd$i is used In XU. 8 for 
nmeitsyasi, md fucah for md ioclh in xvi. 5; and the usage of 
pnuavi^yadhvam in in. 10 is quite ungrammatical. So yamah 
samyamatdm in x. 29 should be yamah samyacchatam % hr sakheti 
in XL 41 b an instance of wrong sandhi, privily hr had in XL 44 is 
used for priyaydh arkasi , senAnindm in x. 24 is used for Sen&ny&m*+ 
These linguistic irregularities, though they may not themselves be 
regarded as determining anything definitely, may yet be regarded 


1 B&dMyanii-£fhya-iepi-$Htm : 
lad dJui hbfgm^n, 

pairum pufptjm phulatfi Itjyam yti mt bhaktyd pFOyatehati 
tad ahum hhakty-tipahrtam atmlmi prayatatmanafj. 

Alio Bodhdyana-Fit^medhxi^i^tTaz yataiya ™ dkfffiMm maranam 

itt vtfArriy&t taimftj jaii na prahpjyem mrtf ca mi riffidrfd. 

C&mpw the CfrJ T J< 2 sai\it M JArwro mrtyuh r etc. 

N,B a These reference* fire all taken from Titak s Bhafrttxid -fBJ-raA 


pp. 574- ett- fi 

1 For enumeration of more error* of thh character W* Mr Y, K, R^mdc 1 ! 
article til the Bhandurlbkr commefnondon volume, from which thc« have been 
collected. 
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as contribuiory evidence m favour of the high antiquity of the 
Gita. I he Gita may have been a work of the Bhagavata school 
written long before the composition of the Maha-hhSrata, and may 
have been written on the basis of tile Bharata legend, on which 
the Mahd-bh&rata was based. It la not improbable that the Gm r 
which summarized the older teachings of the Bhagavata school, was 
incorporated into the Alo/tS-bharaia,. during one of its revisions* by 
reason of the sacredness that it had attained at the time. 
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Acts, 15 

Actual. 23 it.; data, 214 
Acyulakftnaniindjt Tlrtha, 420 
Additional Assistance; 183 
tid/u. mtm t 321, 409, 411, 416, 484, 4S7. 

*dMka n 3S4, 383, 389 ». 
adfiikmana „ teS rt.„ 359, 390 

148 n 

Atlb'k&'&pa-m'it#* 8r 
Adkikarana-ralnu-mfiid, 148 tt m 
T Wjb 7 ra^-fa^dh', 148 n. 
adhskarana-nddhilnSay 383 
24 

WAipon. 342, 331 

113, 194, 279, 473 

udki}ihAytih. l. 366 
ff£%rtt«rdrvrl. 373 
ifdlj vTij«, 9> m3 
Adhy&tn-bk&tytt, 6 *.. 223 n. 
adhyutma~m£s 7 t t 423 
rid frr/fPfirwhTp 40, 70, 376 
Adoration, 439 
ntfrulvt,, 510 


1 The words are arranged in the order of the Enjrbsh alphabet. Sanskrit and 
Pali technical terms and words are in small italics: names of books ate in italics 
with a capital. English words end other names are in Roman with a capital. 
Letters with diacritical marks eemc after ordftary %ne *. * 
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207 , 306, 360 
udfr / d tqp b 5^6 

"df? t Adi' Uihzikr turn h 197 

Mrw-fr^* 3S3 
Adultery. 498; n, 

Advaiia-htrujana, 52 w, 

fit Hpj la-hrAf\<i ^dlp }h \1 r 54, 216 
Adtaiia-brokwin-tkhlki^ 57 
Aiftinta - tiindrikJ , 55 
jtAuita-cfWa* W f/w M a, j6 
•ft i'A'i-j-/ tti-Anffrmnni , 35 

Advfrita-dfpikey ai6 

Aifoli'itZ - dlf>ik(I-l sWapp, „ 53 

Athafaa-ma Affront,. 56 
-'hkmiliM^int2karamia-flkd m 193 
AffNrita-mailjtir!, 335 
Adt'mta-muhtif^iflra, 57 n, 
jfl iArato - m rutty fO h zn> 
Aihxuta-pnrit^rQinaj 53, ai6 

f*/n 7 dt//^y ( 5 if, 
^decIlVdWflJTlfl, 54 

54 

JlrfvaiVi-ratmi-Tgitfiifla r iig K 33 6 

-dcfaairo -rtitna-vy&kkytota h J4 

f 57 n. 

Ademto-riddK t 53p S 6. u8. 19a, I W| 

^Z 3 Mr, lit ZZb 

-Alh'ilitil-lii&fhy-UfHiJfyditt f jjj ft, 

Adt uiia-ldMttti-sdTOtlrfktfrti' 35 
edcai£a -imtii So 
Atk'tiira-vfida, ji6 
&k'mta-v&Mmt 3 t ai$ 

Advaitliumdn, 5$, 83 232 

/ 3 di-<uVdFTu£Aflfj, $1 
Advancement, 519 
AdvHyluflfidit, 79 
Atfvayfinmvii' 231 

Ad vayfliranu, J04 

Ad7Hr ? 49, 84 If.. I 7 

A(Fccton r 49o h 497 
Affectiorw of rain, 336 
Affective time, 33 
Affirmations, 75, iG6 r a;j ( ^7 
Afflictions, 22, 304 414, 499 
376 

Agaiti 228, 330 
Apjastya, 433 
A^e + 370 

Aaenr p 77 P 1&9, jjo, 314# 3s g 
44 l P 4^9,470, 515, 516 
Ag=n, J 39 

A^ni, 7 5k 39a n b 300 h. 3, 303, 304 
ARiishotFia, 34 
afm-kGmia k 339 
-^rjr- Pwruna , 179 n , 

Asmitfima, L\ 345 a. 

Agnivei*, 393, 395, 399, *Mr 4*9- 
433 # r f, 


nrh tin^sum}#til ; 377, 432 
Asmrvia^xmlrut, 429 
Agniveaym, aaS, 230 
^oAqpvi, 104 
AgAhlyip, 282 
Agriculture, 50a, 505 
tihwpiiarii, 75, to*, 104* 217, 238. 239* 
^ 45 , 257* 2 ^ 3 . 305 P 347, 45s, 463, 
464, 496, 524 
aAfltftfd, 335, 237 
tf-AiVu, 386 

afutu+um*, 380 n, 4, 38a n . 

dj.^jwijj/r, 166 

5 ^ 5 1 S* 0 | 514. 544 

.'J hi*hidfmy a-farpJn$d , 4&r, 537 

a/±F^, 377, 378,421, 422 
^wWAo, 2 53 
aiknmQtya* 2&1 
dj'puMya, 254 

Asr, 74, iljp 194, 235, 302, 325, 330- 
3 J 4 « 359 , 3 <fch J&** 4*9 
A«T. J 57 . 359 
Ailariya, 78, 259 fl t 3 
Aitmeyt*-hr#hm8$a f 536 
i'f jjTi-v'Cl/i amfud■ Ab^yd, 78 
mtihya, 376, 379 
Ajita, 6 j 

*^*0, 3 h 9, to, 50, 55, 73, 74, 76, 
101. 102. ioBp ? 10, us, z 13, z 15. 
153. 1 S 4 n >Mi t 9 &. 204, 217, 233 r 

389, 479, 499. 500; jin nature, de¬ 
pendence am idf and tmnd form ad cm 
into wo rid-appearance, to: its no¬ 
tion in Padmapnda or PrildiiEnnui 
deferent from that of Xfl^jlijuna, 9; 
its ErajMfomiAtiOnB, to, 535 VScss- 
pad's view of in causality. H 
tfjfitlftfim ntlfohiHftt upuddnutufiis 
^;7 

i7, 270 

dtarfAp 545 

Akhandlnandu, 52, 103, 193 
Akhundananila Muni + 10, 31 ft. 

AkJiu i-cd/JcJ 57 n. 

AkhlEAtmui. 99 

akhydii. 87 fi t 
®*% a. 4»4 
nkfixf/m. 505, 510 
1S2 

akjaka-mtftjfie, 2S0 if. 4 
Ak^padj, 393 , 394. 29 S-+QZ 
fj/o|V, 299 
uiwnfrLyJ, 354 
aJimT^f, 298 e. 6 * 

- P VJbenini, 426 
Alchemy , 426 

Akrfnen, 511: of mind, 511 
fil^nda, 297 
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300 

Alkaline, 357, 35 s 
AU t 195 

Allfila SQri, 52 n. 

All-pervoJmu, 16, 372, 325, 526 
All-permit, ito 

tl/pA'j'j-jjjflir/Ja, 5 

ilJWufhLjfrti, 510 
Alternating 63 
Alternative .8. 377 
Ai&ixbiche Grammatik, 345 
ArotiAnandii, J2 + 57, 58* 74 «- S* P JOj, 
107-109. 119, i6o 
Amti nadfls a. 54 
.■JiHflra-Ao;(J + 55 
dlJffrTTJTil, 4 £2 
umtirJjrv^r 292 Hr 
vljgrfrJ, 300 

wWd, 31a fl. 3 h J 57 . 35 ®. 3 * 5 * 
Amrtflnnfidii, 31 n.„ 454 
Amulets, 277* aSi. i®*. *93, *94 p 3 &*» 
3*4 

Mflbfd, 254 
tiffliu, 286 if, 2. a®7 
o/i**fl-pArj/uifcCT, iB6 Hr 4 
ctfua-pJ/Aa. 2S7 «, 2 
ttwxftfJFjti-dWpa, 33S 
4 ja^!n 7 eipveTf 4 |jTiJ«iI F 10 

oit^AnVa^^i, 497 
mwAMMfOp 373 
dqfflflrjfriibr. tla, 213 

flqA^V^/iTfliT. 213 
d-Tf.xuCrjJ rrti^'JJca, 133 

Analog?. 3 6 - 4*> * 4 ®. 155 . lScj ’ lfi 9 * 
391: of dreamy iB; of play, 42 
Analysis %: of cunatiOLiiMfti, 6r 
3B9 n m 

fiTtittmy&jya , 384 
aitn rtyi 1 tkd - r iddha < l6q 
Ajisnyflftuhhava r 82 fi. 
oTta/cAalfd, 384, 385 
Anatomical texts, 435 
Anatomical treatises, 43s 
Anatomy, 355, 433 
aitat'aithti. 174 

n*i tf^y-oroVr dxrvJtrifi^ 'jf-T ay' ti na 1 , i 2 
389 h 394 

ffmlhala-rakrv, 355 

urt&fcAryam maahmiDyakiam* - 3 * 

aiiilmayam, 462 

anSrttmbha, 416 

nrtdSTava T 22 

anti jsTfdUFi, 6 

(ini-ljLi/J, 370 

tfnrfcfHJ'J, 389 

djfleArlurMci. 391 

Anger, 267- 333 > 373 . 4 * 9 . 49 *> 497 . 
499- 509 - 5 ^ 


Anjfry, 367 
amia, 330 
Animal, 359, 513 
.Animate, 359. 360 
Animtldha. 343, 545 
jiu'mjrtjprfv^l , 111 

oraiWCD^ttlil, 155 
rndmaewaytitS -two™, 105 
oitlfDScn^li &9 p f b 7, 203, 224 
dnJr Bj fc yg, 35, ut 
MKtjfjiJcyffft-fl 194 
ffrtHTuSeyd a-n'ifytf, tog 
flwlyn, 22 rt. t t;o 

iWfl'fVdJ-JOTTtf, 3^0 Hr 4 
249 

Ank]c-bonp - 1% 

Annin] Bhflffa, 82 ft. 

Annihilation, 266 
Annotatlom, 87 
enrfu, 383 

OA * nhk am nil •tmiaxyay u r jaiAydkfAji J.nf, 

306 

antahkara^it . 34. 30, 5&, b* r yi m 75 ir., 
76,77b®®. * 9 "-- m., 104-106, 109, 
113, 114, 306-210,, 2t7 # 268. 29a, 
205. 3 ^ 6 - 144 , 45 a t 4®4 «■ * 
rtn^/rJhmaffir-iiJr^s 33 
l Jrfntir^Jrd27TJtVH 1 .fAfrln^sTTf? 2o6 

aHltz^-jauprynni, 307 

uMarikffim, 292 it. 

Antary&m-krtikmam , 25I 
anlary&miity 215, 537 
AnlcterJcn ee, I&Q, 172 
Antipathy, 14, 101, 245 i * 4 ®. ** 7 * 4 * 9 , 

412^414.490, 49®. 499 

antrtbkyah . 288 

, 33 & flr, 36B n., 389, 497 
flUttAmriferc, 338 H- 
dMiMdori T49 
Anuhhava-iilpikis. 78 
Airubhtnxi-vH!gttt |57 H. 
AnutihiivlniLniEq. 58, 86 
ltftpj ^/rSjrp", 199 

onti^Afllf-inMAro, 47 1 

AniibhatttvarOpacaryH, 116. 19*. r^>4 

OltHiirtOlO. 389, 39 1 

1 139 , 194 * 373 . 37 ft ^ 379 . 39 ®. 
401 n. 

fffidjW/irf, 505 

dmijnn, 380 ff, 4 

etnupdiiiyii, 397 
300 

ums, 296, 426 

onuay^, 497 
ciHuJpijiti-riif.TTt-Pi 3 So n. 4 
, 63 

tMU-vyrpa*Jya f 151 

4 * 
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3S4 

s'rflkk'd. 387 n, x 

-J fKMpg-p/uMjj/z4 , 5 6 

400 H r 

UrtVtiya - tyalirtfe - sfidhya - nfrfoip 

fJJAdJv-fx/i t jjj 

■ 16 

om^n",, 400 n, 
a mi I fib kuthfimi. vOda , 327 
anyaikd-khyiiti' 87 204, in 

AWna - ju «a 1 A^r* * 
i*g 

297 

**yMOv-mfo£~lK 357 

las, 13^ j 3 a 

fl/TtfOTi ena a/jkifftfif J73 

d^f.TTdjW, 49 ft 

Anjfiraa,. aSi h 544 
^xS]p>nffl-^ptf F 2S3 
flftoufoyn/i. 385 
Afigyiiara•mhfiya t 3174 

unPtrifMTrn, 49# 
atpi*, i6i 


tirpi-hrarua H iSg 
nrtu-hrtuvQ fntfliun p igo 
ti$uJt?an ti pirnmiltuti i Sg 
334 ff. 

75 P 501 

Gpncii* 298 m. 7 

^W*f/a, 389, 391 

-7T>crjTxi/r „ 345 

roj 

510 

apiirtt. 3 6* h 370 
tipanim ojm, 343 n, 

Gparti prahri, 465 
QpancthiftnillftmhttfuikilTis t 33 
Pparnkiu, &„ 6 3i 105: 
Apnrnha-prftttli-vitudhat, 194 

1. 9 

A^r^dnuhhswa, 78 
Apfirokfumibhlift, 8& 
flpa-niii|ynte i 389 ij t 

Apastnflra, 431 
eptoxtfg*, 4 +r z^g 

j^ p 3 oi 

a 5 S-a&o B Sfli, 311, 33 a, 37 
W, 449 F 455 
®P*W t^u h 355 

^*i^yw tvuhd. 44S 

34^ 15' 

"Mjj, iJS 

<J/*VJ-JWiffii. ,j 7t 

Xzr^.:, ,,! ' j 3 ‘. , 


« /^J ftni 5 ?i p 517 
Apparatus, 180 
Apparent realin 1 , 4 

Appajm Dlkjiw. io, 11, 17. 44, 47, 49, 
52-56, 79, 8a n.. 106 ji. H iq8 f si 6 
JrSj 219; (h» ddle F Lsnr.j^-e ind 
worki F at8 ff. 

Appearance, 3, 5, 8. ij + ztS-z*, 48, 
31, 37, t^lr 105. I0fl> « 94 , 195 . J 34 . 
^ 35 p * 3 ^ 339* 152 - 37 *t 43 *. 517; 
of imj^ 65 
Appetites. 493 
Appetitive desire. 50 1 
Appreciation, 512 
Apprehension, 23 
aproiifulna, 37 q 
nprama y tzg 
ifpriiiFpdifci, 505 
dprorifttof, 389 ff. 
aprtifyaki 63 
li’pfjipjri- Arf/d, 3S9 fl, 
dp/ Jp ft] -p rd rtlnwA ; 412 
apr 3 ptttyah prJptifr santyogafi, 158 
a priori* 517 
op/isr^, a iS 
apQrm, So 
apnrvn*vtdfri f 46 
Arfiyu, 300 
arbnda, n. 3 14 
arcd, 537 
Ardent desire, 497 
itrdfui-tupliiTpriibutldhu, 1% 
flfdte J ffx/i-jCHjnwJfl£i 1 343 ff. 

Argument, s.S. £6 rt., 29, 178. 376 
0 rAa/ 4 lfj , L'J 3 ! l 34S 
Ari^anejiii, 329 

Afjuna, 487, 4% 5«, 502, 507, 
5 *S P 5 *^ 516, 518, 525 . 5 * 9 - 51 ^ 
545 

Armpits, 326 jt r 

126 

314 «. 

arpantr, 453 
Arrogant, 510 
A43-0 

Arteries, 256 ii,. 489, 290 
H/r/m, 337, 34 a F J59, 479. 4^ + 3 5 
ar/Aij - jb-xy rf*kjfri1 1.«, 33, 108 
- kriyE^f 4 mm^thya h 1K3 

dJ-jJjfltr/f%Mattd«t t 10 rt- 
137 

tirtJui-pfuptU 384 
Arthu-idstfn, 174 F 54 r 
drf/jdi.'afl, 20 
orik&9taw t 388 B 3S9 n r 
arltUJpotti, t8, 3S9, 39i 
arthapatti*tmna, 3S0 n.4, 3S2 n. 
Artifidtf prooras, 358 
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Arugidmt, 429. +3+ 
amyi. 191,344 *. 
mtmprstjMiih 25© 
atmfltargigraha, 154. 135 
Aulhga, 164 

usfmgit, 2h§ 
aftiriga~bht}V<md, 164 

tffiitigil-Hil t-TCrt-if, 524 

a-turva-gata, 410 
fijt?/, 155 * 371 

a*stil~kdry*i.v<$da, 39* 179* 473 > 5*7 

ma£-khytiti t 87 a, 
ctfiJfJirytf-dr +16 

Ascetic, 373; lift, 50S; pmtuna t 489 
AseciidNiEi, 219, z6j v 50S 
Asiasic Society of Bengal, 205 
crmt**, 4T4 
aifsoirdo, 265 
Aspects. 23® 

Aspiration. 497 
Mm , 160, 386 ft. 

Assembly, 37# 

Assimilation, 331 
Ai^OdJitJ. 501 

Association,, 15, 21, 15. 34. IJ*. 169, 
183. 1S8, 195, 3 * 1 - 358 ( 369, 

375 , 452 * 452 * 45 &* 5 m 
Aim©, 595 
mihi, 317, 32S 

257 

mtftna, 330, 24? 
m it, 386 ft. 

Astrugaluj, 284 n. 3 
Astringent, 358, 359 
AsmI^ 436 
Astronomy, 49 
aiuk/uh 422 
amkkam 3 yu&n 277 
fflm, JI 4 , 535 « 539 

j4,t&iOT-r*dfl r 374 n. J 
413 

iiTE Jj/lJ, 358 
ajjj&Jra, 341 

Aivatthd. 524 
Axvattha tree, 523, 524 
ij/7cr/r.J, 29a 

427 

Altlnga A^'Vcdj, 276 

364 n. p 436 

- hfdaya - nfintu - imduryahi- 
bftdfya, 436 

&tf&^*-hpdapa- tatphtid, +i5i 43^ 

414 * 

AftHn^'hrdaya-trtd, 436 
m 4fj3tiga-saTp£rakti ¥ 163, 274 3 i 284 
n. 3. 304 ft. 1* 3*7 «* i» 3 *S> 3*9 »-* 
433 


fljr mga-yoga* 453-455 

ttffhiivnUtu, 285 
ttffkxvet, 285 n, 4 
.4 Ma, 76 
Athwa, 374, 390 
Athirvan texts, 299 
Atharva^Jc charm*, 2S1 
AthzrVafttc hymns, 289 
Athar-ariie riles. 283, 294 
AthamCrUkkA Upam$ad r 449 
Atkurva-nrai L>tjtj|oJ f 449 

A than**- J«fcr + 173-375,277-280, 283, 
2S4. 2J*8, X9*r 291> 593-295, 301 1 

131 * 34 ^P 343 344 " 34 & i 1 ^ 4 * 4 *&. 

336, 550; as Adurvn and Amiran, 
281 ■ AA-ur-Vcdd an ufuStya of it. 173; 
Ayur-VBdi Iti i#m^ P ; diseases 
md their symptoms in. 301 ff_; 
diseases mentioned in. 196 tL; dis¬ 
tinguishes hirti and dhamani r 344 n .; 
bnd and hrain in, 34O; its bone 
system critically compared and asm- 
Erupted with thru of Caraka, Suiruta, 
Va.£bhatn, 284 IL; its content* «a 
arranged by Bloomfield, 295 if.: in 
principal contents, 281 If ; its prob¬ 
able priority to Rg-v&h 1, i 3 q s 281: 
its relation with Ayur-vcda, 275: its 
idkhtlt* 283 f.; its theory of vdysu, 
391, 292; on tird and dhamam k 
2B9 fL; rivalry between drugs and 
charms in, 293 ff,; theory of the 
origin of dbe-w* in< 299 ff.: edyH, 
pitta and k&plm in* 331 : what ti&tfl 
means in. 34s 

Atkarva- Vida md GvfHiika-Br&fimiinn, 
195 n. 1. 39 & ft. t 

|W AfniAmir, 383 n- 

.df/mxT^rtirmiriTA,. l8l 

389, 391 

389, 392 

iiiimtitra T 296 
ormolu, 388 
atiiayildh&mt k 183 
ariyoga, jro, 321, 405 
nfiirdriya, 347. 3&& 
rifJrurii, 296, 430 

AtUaJt&Ia, 1&7 

Atomic. 3&7: chingoa. 194; measure, 
1B9: theory, 151, 1S9 
Atoms, io, 25, rj7, 187-190,193,199, 
30*. 373 

Atri, 399, 4 ^ 1,439 

Attachment, 24, joj F 243, 304, 413- 
414, 4 ^ 9 . 490 , 497 “ 409 , 501, $qj, 
5*4t 50?^ 5^ 5iI, 5iJ. 514, 5^. 
5 *t-m 

AtE;^tion^23 + 24 * 
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Attentive nrtletLjon, -4 
Attack, 429 
Anntfbtu, 239 
aiytiniiSiat, 194 
*Uka*git-*ta, 493 
Auditory orRsn, 344 
Auditory senae, 374 
Awfreeh[ f Th. h 4 j 5 F 4 3 9 
auprcdrita, 328, 329 
Aup«d hennvii, 414 
Aupadkm#Vii-mntra T 435 
rlr Ipumyv, 377, 379 
* 7 Upap&AtAa t 30$ 

Aumbhra,, 424 
Auricular, 353 
Auspicious- Hies, *Sl 
Amtcnds, 441 
aujadfht J r 293 
3 Sg 

nn/m'ff, 36a it. 

Authenticity, 78 
Autumn, 333, 370 
Autumnal fever, 299 
f/C ahficht n 3 , 317 
« rtiiCifit'iiu L 105 

124 

ot-W chtd&- v&da, 106 

Avidhatii Yajvs K 218 jt. 

ocmM, 508 

^orf/jJ, 44 

imtrtu, 203 , 203 

ouapatf. 187 

Bl-iJrJftjlh), 265 

3 Vtdyutrii, 149, 1 jo 

Gt* 4 ya ttw $ afy&frti ro kja - tj r flp4 ^ _ 

W^ ( f4fl »■ 

Averrhoa acids, 3&0 w* 

Aversion, 335, 515 
Avjdtlhiki^i, 172 
OtV^AJ 4 lMd 1 5 

ariJyj.S. 6 8, 9 12,13,44,48, jc. 73, 
73 - ^+ f *S. 88-90, 98. 99, [04, 
loi, 109-tn, 117, tffl. I 4 a, ,8 7| 
104-396. 209, 221. 434, 249, 304, 

4X4, 4 T 5 » 479 >i 49 ® > 494 i de¬ 

scribed u mkri by Gatitfapadii, 8; 
Ln neither of its senses can he 
nwterial came. 14; it* meaning. 12; 
future of its causality according to 
AnurtdahqHjha, also according to 
v fieispu ti '* -mttrtktd 

It; nos psyichologkkl fanotafiCC, but 
;«tinical catetfory, |* : P 4 d^ 
mnpadaa interpretation ft gin^p 
the creative power of, 9- w called 
becnua-E of its Unintelli^Tbiliiv,, | 3 

* * f- 


&vidy&~*k>i(&yu t 109 
atMm&-dciiaytt - tadraiya , 1 99 
iHxrfyJ miihyd-protyaya ih\ 84 
midvd-mvrtti, 85 
mriifyti* potency p id 

tf-r t 
ot-tVfttf stuff, x&4 
tnvdyd-iahli, 9, 203 
■ati .Jy npiJdiinn->hU <v/u - r-iJ dittx . 90 
ffraifd, 49# 

£rE 7 fj^dMrt,fti h 38-9 r|, 

140, 376. 380 
flnriwffM, 136 

380 n. 4, 382 »p 

avipiya, 6 
otxriftAraw, 50c 
wOwWofti, ijGp 3S1 if, 
tzvyxbhttdrt arnthhu t-aA, 135 
ooynAln, 43, 104, 363, 357, 358, 462, 
4632 47°, 471, 473, 476, 519, 525, 
533 

MjydAto tTtfAffl.Jtuj'ity, 263 
atoyapodtidimd , 234 
^'tfjWfiW, 265, 374, 401 
Avyay^miao Bblfmt PQjvap^da, 
198 

^7%^, Jj it.* 104 

atnfi py (2 - Lji jjjft ■ j - t , 158 

Awaking consdouinrsa, 19 
Awareness. 1 j r 14, 17-20, 25-30, 31 
32, 63-65* 6j ( 63,70* 71, 73. 117, 
itS^ 134, IS*. *97* 301, 206, 2 n, 
114 . 214; of blue, 27 
Ayodhyft, 230 
311,405 

uvula-tM/ia, 191 

ayMta-mSdhatvq, [91 
rftoa, 252 
dM/rdri'A#, 2S1 

55 , Jo 3 

J-niryii, 420 

Acdr)i Dik^ita, 218 
AcSry# Jetari. 49 
AdryMfln. 171 

urch&lyn. Hi 
dddne^nfTr^, 496 
JtUidra, ji j, 144 
Ajfc&fl -raha, 355, 356 
AdisQru, 12ft 
*A>y<ji, 191 «. t S3s, J49 

t}f£*msa n 304 

.bama-prJMuVtya. 543 n, 3, J+6. 

547 

.■ i 1* jj-jtt .j - rJ j tr a -t/r 'ar.iria , 78 
497 

4 ^^. 313. 319 359 

501 
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Ahtika, 171 

$8&-cakra r 353 n r , 35$, 3 $& 
dktrikid, 496 

OkOia, 74 * 75 , J * 4 r iGe t 194 . i* 4 i a 35 * 
144, J 13 , 315, ^fr&p 3*a. 367, 

371 . 374 , 179 
JAdu-cJAdiu, 307 
AkfliaKPito. 

jfAdlU XiitJI-fflilfrSp 243 
dTjtjjJjIfJKsT^J r j5y 

ilkiitil, + 3 1 1 4S2 
ditimlhimii 2^ 255 

435 

flfaya^Vrjrltlrvi, ZZ, 24 
Hftiw* 497 

304, 341 
|lbtdb^ii^i| 3+2 

fimn-garbha f 323 H. 

^atoJlW* 294 
AmniinaniU, ^ 
tSmdiijyd, 330, 33I 
tJnfntifa, ZZJ 

Ariii^djbodli i, 50. 5 *i 7 ®p ®9 ^ 

Tib- 117. 124, M . I 94 f 1 ¥>t hri 
doctrine oim.'idyd probably borrow¬ 
ed tram a* mspirer 

of many liter wcrlts ofYctfiliHa, c iS; 
hisdateatidworks,n6; bisintrrp re- 
Cibon of the nature of the Vfiff, 1 ll; 
hit refutation of u dilltttflce" i r6 h 
117 ; hii vjrw of the future of mMdyd, 
117 

Anandabodha Bha Etirflkaeflryii T ist, 49, 

69, 147 n * 

Auandabodhoadra, 231 
Anandahodbendra BhikiU, 2 50 if. 3 
An art dabodhendm Snra^vati, 23 r 
Amsm 4 ^~d^a l 57 n, 

Ananiht-dlpa-flkflv 57 *■ 

Xnsridagtri. 43 0., S3, 103, 124, 192, 
*. ■«> 544 

AlumdajtULna, I *f r , 43, + 9 -J*. 7 ^ 1 , 
02, too- Il6, H9i 1 *4- J7= + ■%> 
292, *94, ^ 5 . a1 ^ 439 J «n- 

tenti of hia work TH7^^rtjfvrtfki h 
193 p 1943 Hi* criticism of Nylyii- 
VaiAetika cate^erne*, 103, T041 hb 
interpretation of the indcscribable- 
ness of world-U ppesi runec and ujnd^ 
rw, 194, 195; his tachfXl, 192; hia 
world, 193 

79 

T 4 e^J 3 iio-^J^frT-brrr, 79 
225 

Afiandaprirua, S 7 , 87 w ‘i to l* 

U3, 126 #i T 
Anandiallftha, 442 


r f funds - Ck irdhand f 126 n. 
AnandfciubhkiVl) h 57 n, 

Azundiirtrrui, 19 b 
Aiumlatrnjn. 58, Sb 
357 

Anvikjikj. 390, 392 
AftiinEya, 443 
dpaht 293 w. 

&p£a r 2So h 373 
dptopwkja. J71, 376i 377 
dpOW* 359 

iTTcmihhnkarfi. J29 ft. 
dmnm, 505 n>r S 15 * 5+4 
/rf^/^yop, 131 
tittava. 3 f 3 
drJOOdfr, 292 *?- 
drlM 4S0 

Arumtiaftoiniiiiii, 252 fl. 

Aryadcva, 51, 124, t& 4 , 185 
. -fry j dA *2 itfypj -ptinp^ chd , 5 
tt2 JTi 

iham, 454, 455 
,l*anga t 44 
drum, 497 
407 

rir J, 49-b 
drptfda. 7 

dffiJiMi, zqb 

ikt*lsa r 459 
djf/iii. 420 
drfifej’Op 505 rr. 

Asadharm, 434 
jtfrayo, 19, 23, Sj. 357 
59 fl. 

Air^a. 300 

A h ■ - J ntum -iUtra t 394 

Aavinl, 432 
AfIdh* v ^tman T 428 
AiaAka-dlpam t 414 
dftttfW&z iartra, 305 
^tma^odk, 79 p 8 1 

S| n. f 

dtrnaSmtm^fiardruh. It n. 
a f mrt -ji IttfftJri >' 4 it i\ 310 

Atmti'jftdniipiirftMi 7S 
rrt^J '■yddii opadtia-fth J, 193 
«fmci’kAydft, 87 n. 
iltmu-milrm,, 24 

Altman. S, 2 i, 5S, 149 , « 94 f a 5 ^P 3 * 3 , 
307 if. S, 309, 3 *°« 405 , 444 ’ 445 , 
47 X 51 * 

dlrtwrrjA jiffKrr'd-rffpoltrxJ. tfSp 148, 
ISl 

vif O P * pmk&fo jndmim, 
197 

iiim* l-wiifl, 24 
Atmasukha, ajl 

*i - 
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AlmiswGgHi, 52 n* 

&lma-iahtyji m 33a 
(Ittflil .timgrcihri , 513 
yffffinJwd/wa-t'fT f79 
319 
17 

tfiKina/ia^^Ilp 442 

79 

Atreya, z 77k jftS, 310, 3 j 7[ 333 „ 3gJ , 

f 4J4 

Airnii hhikfu\ 395 
Atrcya-Carafca, 284^ 293, 29$ 

A treya-Carafes school. 289 
Atrrym Gautnma t 394 
Atrcya Punarvasu, 276 * rp 357, 433 
tiltfrnrui, 22, 73 
fJiwrjnfl-iijfr/i f 74 
197 

sHwrm h 331 
&yalma a 395- 49® 

Jvrww,, 34-y«. 

Ayur-vedi + 358 273-276, >78, 280, 

2!^, ^>3, 295, 320 p 328 if r , 354 it., 
357. 366. 3?ip 37*. 3 8 i. 3®5 p 

JS9, 390, 393. 393. 395. 396. 
39®, 39^. +oz r 422, 423, 436 j an 
upmitda of Athtirvu-Vfiki, 274; 0 
part of JfApJTt.vi-fWiT, 27S’ aper¬ 
tures of ihe tfhitm&rrti in, 330’ appli¬ 
cation of inductive method* for the 
dura very of cause in Camka, 396 E; 
are t'dyt*. pitta and twpha only 
hypothetical entities? 336 flL; as a 
trietiVc of Life, 277; ■ separate % r cda 
superior to the other Veda*, 274,275; 
a c'fldJjgD, 274; brain the centre of 
rmrmu in, according to Bhd&p 340; 
brain the seat of senaatkmt, 346; 
Carnka school dtody ossodared with 
Alhartva-rVtitQy 278^ 279; Canka's 
view of nririt, hrd f dhamon f and 
P^tat a* ducts r 346 ff r ; categories 
of Caraka and Varicfuka. ^ 69-372 
cause* of thinn- according to Hui- 
ni1» p 3 72; a re lation of i n 

growth, 322, 333; cognitive cur- 
renl> in, 347; constructive and de¬ 
structive operations of ttfyu, pi'ffxi 
and kapha, 339- control of body 
and mind, 419, 430; Df^hahak's 
distinction of &r&t and dhtinwrtss, 
348 n,; dhfmarftt tit relation to cog¬ 
nition according to Suinjta, 351 
IF.; Jhfitv-tTtitte in, 331; differem 
fttnetiom of tyJVw, pi Ha ^nd kapha,, 
337. 3] ^ differens kinds of ducts in, 
3+7; dispute, raedrad* of, 377 ff L ’ 
diiputca, terms of, 379 fj t ; dijrurl>- 


once of according to season*, 
335; divergent views on the develop¬ 
ment of the foetus referred to in 
Coru^-MjyifafJ. 307,308; diver gent 
views feeding Coyu as narrated in 
Carafe a, 333 ff. - dbpl as prahri£ t 334 ■ 
drav}a w rasa, tliytf, pro- 

irtid to, 362-366; early references to. 
276, 277 ’ epidemic* caused by col¬ 
lective evil effects, 40# if. ; equili¬ 
brium of dAdim, 327; ethical! posi¬ 
tion of Caraka, 4 cS : fallacies 38a fF,; 
foetal development in SuituU and 
Caraka h its different stage*, 313 IT.; 
formation of foetus in Caraka, Slls- 
ruta and Vagbhafa, 301-3*4 : free¬ 
dom of will in, 411; Ayur-veda, 
function of ifftrtJTUTFrn in, according to 
Su^ruta,. 350 if.; function, of the dif¬ 
ferent ducts, 347 £F.; future life, be¬ 
lief tflp 406 ; Kood, conception of, 
404, 405 - good Life and happy life f 
422,423; good life in Carafej, 4x8 Jl.; 
good of the body and of the mind, 
41®. 4*0; heart In the Up-viij-uj* 
contnuMed with* 344: heart the vital 
centre or the prfiijai in, 340; kttu- 
vijyd iti Caraka. 395; inference in, 
compared with Nykyn and fiidrp- 
*%"i 39^. » beginxiinKicss,a74: 

id relation with AifwFva-Vwhi. 273; 
its theory of dh&t&-Mdmya and dhfitu-* 
fiiipamya, 319 JT,; Ita unbroken tradi¬ 
tion. 274; jdlr fallacy, conception 
Of, compared with Nyiya p 380-382; 
>wkh h tnii representation by Slntarak- 
4ita, 37&; pmm 4 ^a of, 37s; 

yukti pfamiTna refuted l>y SUntarak- 
375. 376* life, itt" definition, 
3^7 p literature, 432 IT, P 435; matins 
and the senses, 367; manm, its 
theory, 366+ 3673 raeaning of ojm in. 
343 ttr, medical di»CU»iort& in. 378; 
riiiA, riV+f and diuinuml 2* ducts in, 
3451 3+6; fiaSunil place of pitta 
and kapha, 331. 336; nature of j*rffa h 
33« s 33*: necesdty of logical tricks 
in, 40 r. 403; number of Hrd, tf&tat 
and dhamard according to SusriitR* 
349: number of fir&t in, according 
to Suiruta, 332;: number of m&yut 
*n, according to Suiruta, 35a; origin 
in the knowledge of httu ;md Uhga t 
39S i Origin of the *arld, Suiruta on. 
410; pitmxi and aparam ojm in, 343 J 
percepdotl, Obstruetion qf, 377; per- 
ceptmn theory of, 373 ( 374; period 
of life in r 40J; possible ei is re nee of 
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1 literstun of itj 277■ 

prajHHJxiradhft, according 10 CamVa* 
4 ' 6 .4'7 .praxviQai In, 373 \prtina in’ 
203; pftncipJci of growth, 311^ ; 

psychological theories gf perception 
of flbdn In, 341; pstycfco-phj^l 
piriulebm in, according ta CiUak, 
3391 raw*, their number, 357-359' 
their origin, 3S <J. j6o; rebirth, 
ivmirt of, determined by peat |if Ch 
4°*. 4*7; rebirth, proofs of, 4*7, 
40S ; relation of head and heart in* 
J4J>_ right conduct, rules of, ae- 
to Ciniku, 4^0 fF r ; ai^p. 

purui* t eti conceptton, j6S; tdfiurya 
and pnifopn of dqpu, 335; scheme 

life in Caraka, 415; scat ufpromj 
according to Caroka, 341; secretory 
character of v 4 ya f pilia and kapha 
33SJ self and the body, 36S ■ sdf 
and knowledge, 368; self and nr^, 
i self and the transcendent sdf 
(pujr/jh dffftl), 36®; self, in aftiud abort 
with "wimzi, 373 j self* nature of, qc~ 
cording to Suimta, 410; sorrows, 
cause of, according to Caruk*, 415] 
416; bou|, conception of, 372 ;spedai 
categories in Cmka, 3%; special 
categoriaia Susmta, 389 ft i springs 
01 action and right conduct in, 405; 

of action in Ckndu com¬ 
pared with rhoic of other interns, 
Aril ff.; luhaEance ind qualities, 
360-361: subtle body and Self in 
Caraka, Jjo; Snsruta and ^Sipkhva, 
373; S uimta "b distinction of iirOt 

und dhmmmh, 34® fT_ ; 

>ie\^ regarding brain u the Seat of 
cognitive and conative nerves, 342- 
foriroiai t 34# tt.■ the com- 

□motion of the dofflj in different re¬ 
lation^ J3®; the organs in rdation 
to the due la, 34 $; theory of Saliiu 
and iifbt-dhdtrn , 327-324; theory of 
according to BqirtitS, 3*9, 330; 
thcort' of the formation of the bodv, 
■33+J th&lry of Arrowo in, compared 
With Other theories of karma, 402- 
4*41 theory of mala^kOtm, 325 ft; 
theory of 3 23; three classes 

of inference In Caraka, 399- 
transgressions (pr^Mparfd id) the 
obstacle to good life, m C&raki F 421, 

4^ ! UTOamigradon determined by 
dAarmdj and 411 j ultimate 

belling 10,415; up&fyp of Attiarua- 

Vtda t 273; Validity of die Vedas 
established through it, 279, *Sq; 

nil 
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views of the different Upini^da 
regarding the mS^Is con lasted with, 

34S 1 &tyu> pitta and kapha and their 
operations in the building of the 
kfldy* JJ4 K-l what is its nature? 
* 7 6 

374 ft. lp 2 7J JQJp 

, 43 I 

tsedtl -raiilyQna, 434 
Ayur-r*£ii-iQirt j, 436 

ii 3 

=95 

Backbite, Jjp 
Backbone, 2®6 
Bad, 246; deeds, I 
Badness, 5*7 
iladisa, 316, 357 
295 n . j 
baefrzya, *95 w r 1 
haJpi-fnila, S5 

BoJahhadn Bhaftacann, 225 n , 

Baladm, 5^9 

Baladeva Vidyfl bhQ^^a, 445 
Balance, Jafc 
hd5£ r 27K 
Baikh, 357 

bttndha, 2312, 234, 267 
^trfldAnAd-iifniro, 43^ 

497 

bandkti t 497 
Barmn 2^4 

Baste concept of mind, 24 
Basic entity, 23 ?i, 

Qj»is 3 11, 29- of truth, 11 
Battle. 505 
Baitle-field, $22 

Bidflfiys^a, 45, 260; his philosophy, 

+=: his philotophy i 3 tome kind of 
nbk or immanence in 
rt^nscendtilce, 42 
bdilha, 122. 
bddhaha farkabt, 141 
tow. 2®5 ■_ 6, 33® 

BdJahhadra, 55 
B,Hagop3la r 7® 

B^Eagopila Vogfndra, 78 
ftllakp&p-jdilM, 7^ 

■S' tji&c-a tjpra ■ tirrka , 49 
Balhlka, *98 n p 4, 316 
B|na p 55 o 

B»?pacandra, 42B, 431 
Beard, 325 

Be gin mingles*, 12,195, ^i 7p 4S4;jTfT v, 

4&> contact, 1 5 S; aerie*, 184- 
ttme + 249 

Bein *; Ifl - P 6 - + 6 - *43 . joj, j 3+t 13s, 

5O1 . 

36 
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ifeinK-non-bdng, 134 
llennns, 449 
Ben^l + 136, 325 *■ 

Besftagar, 539 
Bhadaula Yajputeilia, 184 
Bhadni. 284 
BhsdrakSpya, 316, 357 

Bhadmsaiumkq, 427 

285 n, 7 

fr%Wuwf F 276 

BAnS^Ht£ 3 jjilrtd K 23 ^ 
^Ar^otW^tfd, 70 + +42 

439 

8 %j 7 r^jfTM-iA flfjiu-ni r dt^ ho, 430 
Bhdgmiiid*gMd-&hM$ya~i 3 y$khy'& t 439 
Bhagmmd~]fltti^QtfhdrtJto^pik& t 225 

41^ 

^/«rA/^ arann , 443 
J-pra^pri, 443 
fth Ggtn>ad-fUfi -p 1 a ktisa . 44 j 
BhagatHzd-tftd -fdjAaiya, 550* 551 ia, 1 
ur-wd -j(fi J 1 i 3 > tfe| - itfifigriih a „ 44 3 
1?A-Jat■ tii&jt frirtka-nimffraha-ftifl, 439 
Bhtigavfid-glttffihu-idra , 443 
Ethiigatmd-rgii tf-jtfrrt, 443 
B higt jt ! 1 id-gl I J - filr a - fruptfraA , 44 3 
Bhitgzx'ad-£tfA•tfUparya-nirnaya , 442 
IUllg4¥ft[, S20-S4-5 *nd Ytftgu, 539* 
540 

hhagtjiihit 285 « r 7 

hhaifojya. 293, 295 

bfMkii, 2i&, 442, 439, 53** 53a, 514 

imafar-raidyawj. 12I1 

hhdktit ddtiyd. 278 

44O1 441, 451 

Bhajidorkjir, R r CL a 540, 543 p 548 
Hhiif.ul'.-Jij, 219, JO&, 39J, 3M 
Bhurata, 427 
Bharr^hAri, 171 

BtwrifpnipjtflM, 1, 36, 43, 44, icq; 

his philosophy of bhedtibhaia, 43 
BhtttlAfrirya Siva prasad, 232 
Bhimscharya, E.. H 20 r_, 172 r, 

Bhaua Annnda h 264 

Shaft* KaHu^ 163 

Shaft 2 N'arahafi + 425 

Shaft a Rfkflhjvji, 12a, 123 

Bhaiioil Dlkfitiip 54 , 55,117* **& 

AAuuf/fri, 334 
bfuivn, 498 
BhavabhiUj, m T 113 
Bhavadhm, $ 7 Wj 
EhavaMtha, [26 n. 

BhaviLnl&ahlya, 434 
Bhavya,, 164 

Bhigavaia, as I . 544 - 547 * 5 S*S the 
*kHntiw t '$4 $; «Ct, 54s ff. ** 


j 5 ^j^Ttij;jj-/- 1 Lir,;' ! Fjfj, *20, 5J3j 543 

BtAd^u tune- pratiijjsiu ■ ihtha - 
vyGkhytf, 125 
fifaigMtwi, 550 
b h Jfftma ~toka~ J^JT/T/t 1 cjf'iJ -vijibjp ti p 13 
435 

Bteman. u. 25 n., ig, 36, 53, 56, 

83, JOt»-|Oi> a III, 171* 215 H, p 220 p 

322 269 ff. 1, 427 

Bhdmatunki)m t 52 pi j+ jq£ 

10S 

1*8 

Bhanuji Dikfica* 55 
flAJjjijfflCd2iT p 363. 363 JT.. 425, 435 
suf l iljti wo^fAl tf f 431 
Bhiradvijlyai, 54a 
Wdru /iirij, 6* 

BMra-Ad 7 a-iflfrfl r 61 
Bhlrata LeKcnd, 552 
ithdnu, 355 

B hi rati TlrEha p 53 h, b 8l, 216 fl. 

Ohlr^avji, 431 
Bhisa, 394. S50 
BhU^nrvjjna. 122 

Bhjtakuni, 43 ii., 193g 2oi ( 427. 418 
Bhl&Vura Bhafta. 435 
BhJUVArA Elik^itu. 56 
Bhi^urfii^nda, 79 
Ithdfd-piinicchtda, 263 n, 1 
Bhdfya-hhtlvii-prakdiihd' 14S rt. 
Bhtf$ya*d!pikd t 103 
78 

Bbdjy'drihit-n^ya 81 

lih&tfii rdnidmijm, 515 

BhiQ ^litn, lln. 

IfhiiVtii 193* 411 
Bh 4 vQ*riipikd ¥ 441 

rg 

Bhi^Tniim, 435 

135, 480-481 
bhOvtinS-mdtra -fard, 133 
Bhifvnrtd^iskifJuii 87 ft . 

Ehdra^praMJia, 263, 28S M. t, 433^ 

+ 31 . +J* 

BhAvii-prcikiiii AJ. 79 
M^nr-r^a, 105, U4 
87 r. 

Bjfijfro-j , .Qirt'iJ-pnjA/D : Ei J cJ J 98, 148 
AAJtdJfTiJ, 141 
Bhl^avivirkn, 164, 165 

t iHJt, 1 JAAdTt^n 1 vr d u atftrf api parmpara^ 

pratikftpfimdhatvtii , 142 
MfcllAflT/El, 85 

7 jF 

Bhi Wvikw f 172 

92, it 6, llf k 401 ri, 
fthcdu-dhikkdf^,. 51, 54^ 15, 216, 

lift 
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Eh a ^4 ^MkJt 4 r&-*atknyi 3 ; w ^1,55 
BH* 4 b *dfakJtdrp-tathrive //tu id , 51 
dhejdbktdti' 44, 46* 201^ a*a; earlier 
references fe h 43; philosophy of 
Bhjftrpmpaflotp 43 
AAfiidMrtfb-t^a, 4^„ 43 
Bhib, j8j b. S 340, 341, 3W , 43J| 
nis psycho-physialotfjciJ theories, 

3+*ff- 

£Arfu-inmA*#f| F 43^ 

Me^a/a, 275, 295, 370 
BJufaja-furfpit, 43^ 436 
Hej-q/Jiri, itfi 
hhikju, |D5 
Bhhms, 5 4 3 

bhtgti-ganifhtim parity tijtf t 267 
Hh^ji h 324 427, +!&■ 435 

Bhfyjti-tantra, 435 
W^oAff, 244 

432 

*MM»h 303, jjo, 3 s 1 
fcArjrt.w JTiai^v?, 44ij pi, 2 
bhrhga-r$ji. i h 297 
Bh usurps, 257 
Bhuvaft, 76 

BhuVSLfijLiundnr.ii SQri' 130. 12* 

BA4 t 76 

AAfl»fV R 292 r + 

261, 28a, 302*1. a, 314 ft mi 515, 
1*9. 334, 37* 
frAjj/^-Ai'fart>ia r 505 
197 

AAflta^rdAfinaiA, 311 
teu-T^ j, 376,425 
bhUta^rihdra, 358 n, 

3*3h 304, 415 
MiJ/cju cfovd, 310 
Bibliotheca Indies, 3+4 if, 

Bfle* 27 *p 1*7*335 
Bilious fever. 298 
Billows, jip 
Binding; 437 

Biom«[or, 261, 515; forces, 75, 259, 
i6t; functions, 104 
Birth* «®p 5 ^ 3 , 519 
Bhxer, 242. 3 J7 n,* 357, 3s9 
p 2 31 

btf&AJmrmwti 257 
Blackness 238 

Bladder, 289, 29a, 336, 3+8, 351 
BEame. 5x2 
Blind, 300 
Blmdnotp 333, 3^ 

BEiu, 46,, 450. s«4; of mind H 513 
Bliitffijlnesftp 223 

Blood. 282, 298. 304, 307, 313, 317 p 
318, 333-324, 335, 34?p 

349 p 354 P 36*. 37*! currents, 348 


BEoomjield. 276 r b „ 

Blue, 13, 19, a 6, 27? 29, 30-32,, 71 p 
H7 p 176, 33* > 344; 349: twitrciusi, 
7* , 7 2 

Boastfulness, 373 
BoriJm*t&M t 37 
Eodha-vidht r ?g 
265 

BodJuyjna, 43/251 
Bodfidyana-Gfhya-Ieja-sUfra p 550 
, 550 

Bodheniira, 79 

-Corydt<zfJr j-/ hf/jr? jftJ p 4 rt , h <- D[ 

Bodhiiattva, 513 
Bodiless emnncipaqon, 252 
Bodily, JQO; ci erases, 419 
Body, a^S, a6i, jao, 325, 3*7, 331, 
340, 352, 365, 387,, 447, 4-69, 49^ 

S«» 

Body-building 33S 
Bolling, 289, 299, 3*1 3 

Bond, 497 

Bgndase. *74, i8i. 187, ae 4 , z 33 , 

*S*. *67. 4'S. +70, 48$, 477. 5» 

Bone, 378. 27<>, jiy. 324, 348, JJJ ; 

channel*, 348 
Bony material*. 347 
” Bower Mantu-cripts/' 435 
krtihma-bh&lti, 474, 475 
6ratoua#Afeay0» 474 

brahma -t tziluny a p 77 
AriLAmcnrjAfa, 353 «. 

^rdAnra-fOP)^, 595 

Brnhmacflrin h 282. 449, 505 
Brahnsidjjds, 99 
Brjihnjadcvj, 427, 428 
Brahmqf*rak&, 300 

BraJimnhood, 37, 33, Si. 9 *, 4 S°. 47 S, 
477. 5'3 

liftlhrNciyttfo+tiitttl. 394 
BiiiJun.acknowledge, 43, 47, 56, 85, 
87, ioo, 115, 203„ 204. SUJ, 227, 


352 


Br.ihrn.rn, 1*3, K, to, ix, 16^28,36-39, 
4i. 42, 45-4S, 5 r, 73, So, S 4 , 88 3 90, 
96,99-102. id 4 “*o 6 . 110. i 12-115, 
118, xa6. 12S, 156, 163. 168, 170, 
X90, ipi f t95p I 9 ^ r 202, 203, 205, 
215. 2 * 7 . 34 *P 434 . 236-438, 

^ 4 °. ^ 43 - 24 Sp 265 p = 7 ir 37 Si J 40 , 
3^. +17. 439. 44°, 4+3- 430. 454 k 
473“+76* 4»5, *H6 P 494- 495- 5*4. 
J^3p 54+. 53*. 531, 534. SJflp 548; 
nature af ceuiiliiyp to, u 
Brahma na Jaffat-kfiran£m f 84 
Brahman indin t 43 jt. 

ArdiAmj-Hd.it, 354, 356 

Arr;A 1 v.ft-crib3ciou tne%9. 77 * 
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Brahma *mrr£rtfi, 474 
BraJmtsm mukht* 474 
Brahma~par\rfdma~t-ada T 43 
Brahma-prghwVttft 49, £2 n. 
brnhmu-rttmlhiti, 353 n± t 356 

Brahma. rMhi, 83, 84, 86-88 h 94. 93, 
95, f)8, io6 p 117 N lid ii Pp 112. 178, 
198, 199 

Btaiumi -ftd’itfu T +5f S3 

-jt r/c//rf-ni^if-■r/ito, S3 

Brahma-ttuti, 14S n. 

Brohma-rttra, a. 5p 6, 8, *5, 38. iy p 

43 *.. 4^1 3^, ®3 f 92* lajn loti rt.* 
14a n. h 189, 196, 204, 205. aj g # 210, 
14611., 450^. 35i + 39i p 495, 549 f 
diAcuukin hi to whether it pro¬ 
fuse* put* monism or bhtddbhrda, 

44 ff.; does not support £arLk4rA’g 

philosophy, 2 

jo, Bo, Bip 

X48 IT. 

Brtihma-ifiiTQ^hdfya^rydkhydf 81 n* 
Brahma ^iatra - bfitffydrtha - idT^tfraAo. 

82 n + 

lirro^a^Ijfi, 82 n T 
&fan U -ffr< 7 h g 2 Bg 
is 

£ rahnw- Mtt a-uijphitDd*flpam , 45 n, 
BraJima-iiiivarta, 274, 432, 433 n + 

B Nthma da. 283 
Brakma-Vtda, 280 n, 

-Llf Jru p 56 

/frij W-ndKiJWii7WBa h 56, 82 n, 

460, 50 X 

Bothnia vjj fj.lna, 54 
ftrujfc—u jwyfla, 487 

BfnhmJ, 197. 339, *45r ^74* +2^ 519, 
539, 54& 

Bfqhmilnandfl Gin, 443 
Brnhmlnlnda Sarasvatl. 54 h 57 if P| 7711., 
79, 8i, Sip 25 t n,, 252 n, 
BTahm 4 rianda-vildia f 57 h* 
BrahmJ.n.Adda Yati p 82 
Brahmm Sutlk|$.a, 330 

251 

5™“* 34°>553^* 35& 

Bravery p 503 

HrihmqrjHfi, 192, 195 n. r p 301. 420 
Btthmmip 128,469.488.498, 502, S o 4d 
505-507, JU, 513. 539 
Brcasi, iSh 
Breath. 259 

Brenth-ramroi, *68, +44, 447, 448, 
4S5 

Breathing (activity. 75 * # 4 


Breathing forth* 359 
Breath-regulation, 156 

Breeding, 505 
Broken. 337. 33E 
Brftnchi. 286 n. 1 
Bronchial (tlbea, 189 n, 5 
BrOnchitia, 3E6 
Brow, 287 

193 

■M 

IJrW-JrtfjiyuAci i„ 73. 78, 

251, *59 »■ 3 p 3 &h 1S8 r. i , 344, 
345 f 39 * f m 

ifrfrfld- drojryajtap« ttiftid-bh dgya, 48. 78 
BfHad- Jranyah op ad- 6 h 4 fyti -vdr l ri¬ 

fe*. 78 , 9S 

Brhwi.yoga-vdMifjJw,, 23 z 
£JfAu/-/r^Au-pn8fi^d, 428 
^/jaipari-iwti, 151 
iWiWxi, 31a n. 3 

Buddha, a* it., 61, *76, 424, 459. 498, 
520 

Buddhjdcva, 171 
Buddhoghofa, 164 
Buddha pAhta, 164. 165 
Buddhas. 3 

Buddhi, 75p 76* io4 P rcjg^ 179-481, 2 jS p 
* 45 > =**. 305, 341, 344. 347 ri. p 
3 & 9 f . 173 , 386 r j8 7 . 458. 463. 464. 
484 ji* i F 514 

Buddhuin, 58. 117. Z 2 &* 4501T. i 3 459, 
4 ^>*. 4 M 5 - 49S P 504. 521; Huiyite of 
ittognirion, 65; and YnlUoti on the 
notion of Bctf^oanjcjqmnsu and re¬ 
cognition of identity. 33 ff,; <7trd[vd in, 
and in Ctf 4 ,4^18-5*0; criticisms of the 
concept of G*d of Nytyi and Yoga, 
176-178; entidam of the SOipthyft 
parindma doctrine; 171 if.; develop¬ 
ment of the foe mi in the 
ha-mra, 307; ideal life of Midtfyflnft, 
5 °\l its arguments rtgainaf the self 
aa individual entity. 58 ff.; its at¬ 
tempt to interpret self-klmtity by 
the -BSflifn pti-on. af two separate con - 
cept*„ OS; iti criticUm of Sxbya- 
Vatieiikrt iStegodes. 187 ff.; in eriti- 
cism of the Vedflmtic identity of self 
as shown in memory, it5 doctrine 
of momentiititl£sa and anka-knyd- 
fedrrfd, 182 if.; its- idtsEiam com¬ 
pared with thatof ^arilufia and Ytigti- 
Variffhfif 168 ff.? ila tefutatioti of 
entiriam ol the non-permanency of 
entities by heretical thinkera, 185 ff i 
refutation of the soul thwry of 
virriouA 9 1 ‘stems 0 f Indian thought ifl p 
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178-1811 ilk in K 500, SDijatanw of 
the object in, j$- t the VlEslputrlyas 
doctrine of sou \ , 59 ; Yasubandhu'i 
refutation of the *Oul theory of the 
ViCdputriias in, 38 if.: views, list 
of* in, 496 ff r 

Buddhitl argument), 176, 188 
Buddhistic„ up, i ji h 170, 395* $n t 
55 * 

Buddhistic idealism. 2, 3, 55 ft., 35-27^ 
39. JO. 35* i*3; *7°, JoS; i*f ex¬ 
planation of the apparent dug I tty of 
object and H^uuiess, ami the diver¬ 
sity of ohgeciSp 26; ita theory that 
thing) lillUillinetim arc identical, 
z6 ft,; (tilt till idea* arc due to 
rdsandt, z6 

Buddhistic nihilism* 2 P 3 
Ruihlhhl Legend* x 248 ft, 

Buddhist loBtdiJWp 166, 170 
Buddhists, 5, 9, 31, 33, 33, 65, 87, 
**. 71, 96, ioS, 113, 115, Ji8 r 134, 
125, 136. I7i t I72p 186-189, 369* 
3 * 7 . 375 . 3 TO. 412 . 41s, 43 3p 43$, 
496, 499-5SH. sit p 514, sty p 511; 
deny any being » the ground 
of world-appearance which ti like 
dreams, 5; their quarrel with 
the VedlLntms regarding the nature 
of existence as causal efficiency, 
32 

Buddhtisl subjective idealists, 21K 
Buddhist Writers, 51, 17s 
huddhsn -d katar nzjyi, 336 
butSii/ii- Firiityika , 342 
buJdhi-i "j thrumJ<1 , 41b 
buddM-yosa, 444 , 45 *. 45 * 
hmfrfhy ■ - UdWif f/r-f n n , 316 

c/cr Srimrei tie 
ftr/jfiV, 39 if,, 6r A., 62 n. 

Burlingame, E. W +> 24S 
Burning, 97, 335 ft 
B uhler, G H 550 

cutVoflya, 207 
Uaitrurgiha Fore*t h 357 
355, 455 

Ctikra*hhr*imh€iJ-itfiria-iiiriTah d 150 
Cakradattii, 4265 43* 

Cukrap^nidattei h 27 5 h 276 ft.* 277, 30a 
ft., 30311., 304, 30S. 3iOp 3x2 n.p 
313 ft.,314, 3 i5>3i8, jigii.pjia n.p 
32j, 324 J *7 ft*. 33 * " * 335 t 

33 ® . 330 ft-, 340 - 343 , 547 p 348 ir. a 

349, 360 m, 361 n Lfc 362^371, 373- 
37*. 3S0 it r , 384 ft., 39Sp 396* 405 ft., 
40b ft" 415 ft. a 435-42S. 430-435 
Cakrt system, 454 


taA4tfr-TMj , i<3ito i 34i 
333 , 

Cttland, W rH 345 n . 

Calcutta Univetaiiy h 2 a m 
Camphor, 91 
Conuls* JS2 

Cauda, 539 

Can dracondana. 434 

Candnigominp 49 

Candralilrsi, 3, 31 r 164-168, 171, 307; 

and Djfuiflgmp 167 
fifndrumdh , 39a ft. 

Candnkd, 98, 99, I02 h 232 

CfHli'Oip I99 
fi£H^ 4 h $12 

Ciincteivani Vanruin, 78 
Capacity, 40 

Caroka, 263, 274 t 275, 379, 185 

zSGn., 2&7if. p 292. 3 oi, 302, 3*4, 
307; 3i2 a 314-316* 322 n. T 327, 329, 
331 . 314 ‘ 33 *. 339 - 34 *. 3 + 2 , 3 * 3 p 
3+* h 34*P 349, 35*. 35S-357, 350 *N, 
3*0 ft., 363-3**, 3*3, 369, 371. 372 F 
375 , 37 *. 3?&-33o, 382, 3S3, 384 n., 
386 ft,, 388 p 389, 3931 395-397. 3 TO, 
400, 4OI-4O0P 41J, 415, 417-423. 
+27-459, 43 1 “ 435 * 471 - 473 . 475 
Cara&i-ciindnka i 431 
CcrraAcr-puj^'i/ti}, 4^1 
Caraku-pariHipa _ 429 

275 ft,, 277. 278, 291, 
302 if., 308 jf., 310 n. b 313 ft*, 324, 
313 " * 318 M. f 319 « , 3^3 ft . 3+4. 
326 ft*, 327 ft.. 33 li 33*",. 334 fl '. 
JJSfti 33* ft - 339". 34 a, 3+3 n.. 
3+7, 348 ft,, 2bo p 361 rr., 363, 366 ft +l 
36711., 369, 370 w.k 37ti 371ft. 

374 "■? 375 ft-- 37* n.. 377^ 386 ft** 
39* k 393i 105 p 30* 397"40ip 4*«» 

416* 422, +-6 r 427, 429, 471, 472, 
473 " . 477 

Cofakn-taitva-prmilpikd, 43 r 
C&ritka-tiSlfxuya-gkk, 3 to ft.* 451 
Cardi+c plexvu, 355 
Caritmiqilu, 126 n. 
i-aritta, 590 
Cartilages , 286 h. t 322 
Caate, 501, S o 3f 505 
Caatc-duty, +86, 487, 501-595, 537* 
508* 513, 514 

Categorical imperative, 493 
Category, ia a Ijt ^4t M*. I 47 t J57 p 
i*3. r 7o, iS 7p 101. 237, 3 **p 3*1?p 
37 ^, 3% 

Cattle, jot 
Cattle-shed, 509 
caivr-<iMuim t 189, 190 

-idPii-iflmpoAn 219 
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tmtrya&hAm' 505 

Causal, 17*, 511; agent, 74. 177; ip* 
piratUJ, ilti- complexes, + ; effi¬ 
ciency, 32,95, ij 6, 137, iSj; forces, 
J74I moment, 1S5; nature, 184; 
operatrarv, 35.44, i44 P 173,175* 186, 
1 * 7 ; ante. 37 : substance, 17a; irtna- 
formation, 4+, i?a 

Caiwa]^. 3I h.* T4S, 173 h jS6. 221, 

396f of Brahman, io* £ of fhc u orEd 
due jointly to Brahman and Mftyfi 
According to Faj^Et^WulfLU, 10 
Cauidtion. l&t, *63 

3 . Up 38-40, Sjp 144, 

145. Isa, 160, 161, 1*6, t$j, r86 t 
iSS + 170, 191, 195, 203, **5. 337* 
*«■ 37 ** 374 , 373 , 383, 396-398, 
5 * 0 , 517; and effect, 191; of aioms p 
187; of the world, ^7; unlaigiAti^ 
3 &e 

Caiue-eflktj 375, 376 
C&Eudc$&, |6 r, 187 

c*vity. jji 

fflya, 335 

335 n T 

459 

GHiana-vajdym, 283 fc 184 
Clnrtfei, 387, 403' 

Central Asia, 435 
Centra] seat, 357 
Cffttra, 16 

C*rd>raE region, 353, 354 
Cerebrum, 353 n , 356, 357 
Ceiemonieip 468 
Cervical plow, 353 
CtsiUtittn, 31, 134* 24a; from work, 
507; of dttiro, 444 ■ of work, 508 
**# 327, 473 
37T 

33, 36, 3« p 316, j 5 o i) i( 3*8, 

47 f. 477 , Sw* 
triiflid-dftiJ/u, 47a 
£r^ffiif-prflfirflfflriy/d, 366 
MinrirnnloA, 410 
«*W- 254 . 36^ 
rr/an'iy h 500 
cvte-TOrarttf p 460 

£ tty a -imriyc^a - utittuti , 236 
336 

Ceylonese, 164 
478 

38 s. 386 *,. 40 ( 

126 

Chanda** 04, 375 *f r , 496, 547 
Omntfc. 45 
Changeable, ifi* 22* 

Changeful, 041 

Ch*n(rle±j,i,, i 3i HQ . bettfc H 


Changing. i^tg; association, 63; eon- 
ttm>, jj; tniurrio^ty, 51; objects, 
33i states, 33 

Channel, aor. 3*+, 344 - 347 
Character, 15. 18, 07 132, 187. 

I spHP 

Charader-appcarance* 13 
Chwraetcriitk* 4, 6, tS. 38, 162* 176, 
iSa, I99 j 200,228, 433 P 35i P 37t r 5i.z 
LbaraCteriztd appearances, aim., 23: 
tnticieH, 2a 

Charade Hess entity, 271 

Chariot, 229 

Charm, 280,281,293-299, 301; system, 
2*4 

Chdndagyat 78, 146, 250 259 n. k 

260 276 345, 346, 520 

“ bhOtya-flkii , 193 

Cftdn^r^Mt t/p4m>Ad F 43 333, 344 w. p 
345 J3., 498, 5 21 a 5+4 ■ 3# rt. 
Cfafird^p- L/pff^fld.oTObJj 43 h, 
Cr^JvJ-rrpdHjp'd T 2*2 
i'Wjwj, 35# 
fWafllv'iJ, 357 
Cheeks, ja* H, 

ChcmicaJ changes, 3*7 
Chemistry, 337 
Cheat, 336 
rAfdrtf ,, 326 «, 

Chimerical, 13* 

Chintanioni, T, R., 196 
Ch^lrni} 282 
Christianity, 550 
Church Street, 14 

Chyle, 3*7. £**- 1 $H* jaS* 330, 331, 

348, 349 

fic-ch 3 }'£pam\ #9 ji. 
Cid-dnaNda-dadatiM, 79 
Cid-Jnatida-iiiTru-rfijfj, 79 

11 2 

2 ?S, 488 m F 392, 430 
O A/M^ar/aiu, 432 

43 a 

Cib'j'fd jjfrj- fan ft a , 433 
CiAfte J-rfftAwr, 429 
Ciktttrf*ta tiva , 432 
dtiJf&dMt, 276 
c ^i 5*5 

I97 

Cl-mjJtrd/rr la £lw op.riilfliiTTr . 85 

Cinn*boirtfna p 219 
tinlya, 343 
CTFa^jagGH}, 267 
rtVflf2 1 -uhs, 26S 
Circular bone, 284 n. 4 
CirtuiadoD,, 323 
Circulatory tyuon, 323 
Circumstance, 233 
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rit, 89, 89 if +F 235, 243, 3144, 271 
ntra-bkilli, 104 

efMpl, 3 $ 3 » 356 
rilrirU nSifl. 3J4, 356 
Citaukhu, 4^5 <i S3. 83. 86. 87 «„ 

92,116,119, 1:4. 138, > 47 , >48, 149 
1501*., IS*. IS 4 , >56, IS 7 . 160- 
163. 171. 17a, 193, 194, 198. 217, 
2J@, 222*.; uwareritjv of aware¬ 
ness ixvipouibltfp i$o t 151 ■ his nnaly- 
tk of illusion, 155; tui orilidam of 
the atomic theory, 157^ 138; his. 
■cmkiam of ' r cauie Pi {k&fn#Q} t 160 
ff,; h k criticism of Nyaym categories 
T56; hk dfiucr and worla, 14S; hk 
definition. of *elf-revealing eon- 
idomni, hk quirr«l 

with PfiihhlLiiijL on the subject of 
illusion, 154 if.; hk refutation of 
the cakpiry of time, 256, 157; his 
refutation of clasj-rtjnctpti 
160; his refutation of dnroyu, 161» 
162 ; hts refutation of numbtra, 158; 
hi* refutation of qualities 
j6s, 163; hk refutation of apse*, 

157 ■ his treatment of the faJichood 
of the world-appearance, 154, 
his treatment of nescience (o/Ati fto), 
153; main content of his Tattia^ 
pTtitIlpikil m 148 Jii; nature of self L i 5 1 y 
X$Z 

Citiiukha Adrya, his refutation of the 
Nyflya definition of perception, 138 
fit"MVarUp&ft, 411 

dtte. 75 ^ 3 J 4 i -3#. *3*. HI* 250, * 5 $, 
238, 365. *93. 305.job, J41 

nr in-cumtilkfir'ii K 236 
e^fXErafreufcrfj 265 
rittn-vrui. 2^4 
ctitinalt, 494 n, 5 
Cffntdm, zgg Jr. a 
Class-concept, 40, ioB w I]!, t}!* 
ns* m> 163, ihjp iSjp tBHp ty4, 

m M t 

Clus-djlicRp 4G6 
Class-nalUfep lES + 189 
Clavicle, 2&6 w, 3 
Cleanliness, 505 
Clinging, 497 
"Closed/’ 3 
Cloth, 189 
Clouds, 205 
Coarse, 337 h, * 

Coccyx^ 28j n.p 287 n. 

Cognition, lS-2l p 23, 70, 136, 149, 
i5j r 180, 1883 214, * 35 . 243 - 274 
Cognition*] character 29 


Cognitions] existence, |E 
Cognitive acuvines, 356 
Cognitive functions, 25b 
Cognitive nerves,, 342 
Cognitive operation, 31 j 
Cognitive process, 206 
Cognitive relation, 213 
Cognitive fcjwea + 76, 500 
Cognitive slums, 151. 150, 23 j 
Cognized object, 19. 21 
Cdffnkerp 19, 22, 23, 352 
Cognizing, 15; activity, 104, 149; 

faculty, 1 So 

Coherence, t$ 

Cola co on tty, 148 n, 

Cold, 242, 301, 320 + 321, 332, 337 
JS 7 . 35 ®. &*> 3 *J. 3*5 r 4 * 3 . 

4 1 Sr 50 *. 5 ^*. Jl I 
Colic, 346; pain, 298 
Collar bone, 3S6 n,, 387 
Collocating, 138, 160; conditions, 
z6l 

Collocation, e 68, 174, 187, 516; of 
cauiH, 161 p 471, 473; of things. 
161 

Cdllyrium, 23S 

Colour, 14, 6o, 1E1, i®b p 188* 191, 194, 
199. 3 * 7 . 33 *. 355 k 360, 367, 

377* cognation, 1S0; particle*, 25 n. 
ColOuredness, 374 
Colouring pitta,, 326 n. 

Combination, iBq, 360 
Combination* of atoms, 20 
Command, 48 

Coirancntap,'. 37 39 . J*. 43 r Ji, 54. 

99, tom, iqj, 107, io8 h 196, 219, 
33 *> 354 n. 

Commentator, 51, 164 
Common duty, 505-507 
Common good, job 
Common self, 181 
Commons eme, 3; view, 2, jpS 
Common well-being, 506 
Communion, 451, 457 - 45 *. 4*6, 467, 
470, 490^ 492, 501, 503, 504, 53a 
Community, 506 
Compact, 337 n. 

Companion, 511 
Compendium, 214 
Compilation, 49 
Compiler* h S3 

Complex, 4,25* 65, 215; quality, t 7 * 
18 

Compounding, 370 
Conati ve *enj^ 4 75 
Conceit, 373.4*9, 51a 
Conceive, 254 

Ccg^entwtlun, 4 &o p 50*^04 
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Concept, 234; of contact. 158 
Conception, 236, 247, 5*4 

Corntplion <if Ruddhait Nirvana, The, 

164 n n 166 w. 

Concepts of duality, 19^ 

Conceptual, 136; activity, 3j 6 j crea-. 
tion, J 37 . =43, 244 

■55 ^ 6 " IO11 1,4fc 

Condosion, 163. i 7jl 373 , 376*378, 
3 ® 3 i 3®7 

Ccmcormtanoe. 19, tit, 140, 141, 194, 
374 , 3 ®® if*, 397 

Concrete, 25, 435 w.; duration. 212: 

_ individual, 239- state, 336 
Conditional* 143 
Conditionality of relations, 142 
Conditioning knowledge, 18 

Conti ilium, i6 fc 183, 184 
Conduct 5 Q 9 . 503, 

Conformations 498 
Congenital rdto, 337 
Conglomeration, 164, 1G6 
Ctmjeif verun, 98 
Conjunction, 40 
CoimectioQ, J55 

Connoutirm r 475 

Conscious, 15, 371; centre, 16; mo- 
mcnra, 63 j Itals i ij t 187 
CWiomne*., , 4 . ,8. ,s. 3 c, 33, 3S , 
69, 71, 72, 148, 1413, 153, 
304 . 201, 205-207, 209, 210, 

= 21^1 232 , 3 J 4 , 37 *, 310, 114, 

Ji8, 36*1 366, 3 tH, 369, 387, 406, 
471* 477 , 49 ®. 532; of ralationing, 
33 Spurt, 2a 

Consequence, 183 
Conservation of energy, 517 
Constant, 6j 

Constituent* 17, il ( 74, j iJp 37 t, Ji5: 

elements, 59, 304 
Constitution, 334 
Constitutional^ 335 
Constitutive stuff, 48 
Constructive* 331; instincts, 23; ptin- 
Opla, 315 i tendencies, ^ 

Consumption. 298. 386 

Cunt-ct, t9d, 154.360,373, 374. 3 Si it.; 

■of 3 tdQTU F [90 
C^ntnei-poiBc, 188 
Container* 22, 144 
Contemporary. 59 

Cofiientlc*^ t g % 

Coo Ten nr cm, 4*0, 4*3. SP , Soj 

Lnnbrnt of recognition, 66 
vantifluity, 367 

Connnuity, IJ, 2t; of caiwdoiunc**. 

ICO 1 


Continuous 241; iipp« ranee, 35 w.; 

perception, 213 
Contradiction, rro, 137. 147 
Contrary, 17 

Control, 256, 419; & r anger, 505, 510; 

of mind, s&s, 510 
ComroUer, 215 
Controvert y + t*$ 

Cocking, 97 + 188, 331 
Co-operant, 1S4 
Co-operation, 1 j, 326 
Cordicr, Dr R„ 425 ».> 427,419 
Co-religionists, 501 
Coronation ceremony. 2S2 
Corporeal , 512 
Correspondence, 13+ 

Cosmic universe* 524 
Cosmic world* 516 
Cmtai cartilage*, 2E6 *. 1 
Cotyloid cavity, 287 n 
CoiMfh, *96, 158. 3QOIT. 

Country, 370 

Courage, 3,8. 333 
Course, 519 
Covetous, 498, 498 n, 

Covetamn™, 497, 498 
Cow* 159, 420,5091514 
Crania! bones,, 287 n. 

Cranium, 387 
Craving, 504 

Creation, 74, 17 ®. 234r 335 . ^ 4 = 
CrriLlLonLMi]* 1 
Creative power, 74 
Creative thought movement, 23511, 
Creator. 2, 35, 4 i, t 76. 177 
Crwd, jot 

Critical thinking, 264 
Critictatn. 3j, 146, i 5 6, 163, 166, i 7t , 
*W ( 204 , jM; of qualities, 154 
Cruelty, 373,409, JI0 
Cupidity, 457 
Curatives, 280 
Curator, 205 
Curd. 40 
Cllrts, 280 

Currants of tenaatinn, 3 4a 
Cursing, 2®2 

t u.iKmarj r mornlitv, ^54, c-«* 

C in toms, i i7i 4S9, 5 or 
Cyavana* 432 
Cycle, 536 

tiohana, 333 

dakfr(blkikarQQ#> mjV 

dffita, 253-255* 3io f 407. 408, 472, 

dwy& yafna, 487 
dmn itimpat t 5 m 
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dokfina, 192, 544 
dskfingyam, 519 
damn, 495* 505 
Damsel, 229 
Dancing. 498 m. 
dGntrinkJinla. 287 n. 4 
455 

daia-kunilii’rktmima, 49S 
Dttsgnptja, S. N., 17, 449 tt- l p 531 H, 

Duiamthapn)i P 99 

Zlijj'j - Hoki-miihd- tiify J - t G p 1 >q 

Duffl-i/oM, 79 

DdE 3 of experience, 157 

Du C Litre v:i r 443 

Datum of perception, Hi 

Day?i 156 

dtiJkfj'a, 505 it* 

cf^. 505 n., S+4 

Dirila* 184, 193 

Dtinla Sha^a, 275 

dfenpa v 333 it. 

Death. 248. 299. 33 &. 4 S& S^t* |«i 
S*J. 5^6 

Deathless, 518* 526 
Debate, 377 
Dtcmy f 

DkohVj IJiitory of tht f 540 

*fr I 

Decisions, 44* 373! 384 
Decoction* 390 n. 

Deeds* 242, 248 
Deep sleep, 332 
Defeat, 511 
Defect?, 38, 314 
Deficiency* jig r 326, 335 
Definition* 127. ijfr, 143- *45* 159“ 
161. 193; of cattse, 186; ofperception* 
* 3 * > 

de-Jm, 446 b. 3 

330 

Dejection, 230 
Delirium, 298. 333 
Deliverance* 267 
Detivery, 290 n. 3 
Delusion, 179* 345, 499, 5W* 519 
Dcmeril, 149, 409, 416 
Demons, 230, 29 s, 3» ( 46B, 478. 
535 

Denotation of words, 187 
Demmd^tion, 512 
Denutritive* 357. 358 
Dependence, 10, 539 
Dependent on being, 36 
Desirable, 512 1 

Desire* 24, 91, 178, 179, 352, 264, 
3 * 4 * 3 **. JJ*. 37 J, 375 p 409. 4 *i* 
4 13 i 4-2, 44 ^ 4 S°p 451, 45 l f 477 * 
484, 4 8S k 495, 498, 501, $oj* 504, 
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5 « 7 * 5 «j Sit. 519 , 5 ». 521, ji 9 ; 
bowl* of. 268; for life. 405 
Destre|esan«5, 228, 49a 
Desisting* 500 

Destiny, zjj, 354, 360, 370, 404, J16 
Destroyed ramie, r86 n. 

Dcaiructibiliry, 386 n r 
DesiniClibte , 197, ju 
Destruction* 183, 235, 438; of the 
atom 1 *. 191; of n'jto, 268; of mind, 
44 s 

Destructive* 331; play* 178 

deJa* 358* 389 
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dial of Fatanjalt, 491 * 493; some 
vicious tendencies denounced. in, 
509, SIOJ standpoint of ethica in, 
tom pom1 with the general stind- 
poiftE of Hindu elhio, 504 ff.;; vir¬ 
tue of sameness, 511, 512; yoga in, 
akin so 1I1-K i>E" PaRca-ratra jugo 1 461; 
yoga in F^ro-itjuLi, indebted 10 yvgit 
in, 460. 461; yoga of, diJlcreni from 
that of Fataftjaii, 451 fit,; yoga of, 
ditFertnt from the Opunj^ad >'^o r 
453 ff.; Fag® imtfuctMffli in, 44b f. 1 
yosa. Its mewinB different from that 
of Buddhiim tn, 459, 460; yogin r his 
chnrttewriaiica, 449, 450; wgin, his 
relation with God, 45 <>p 45 1 

Oita-hhiiiya. 442 
GfUs -bhdfya -1 iimrad H 193 
443 

Of /d’FTi tumdhtm a , 2 2U 
Gu$rthii-riiimgrahn, 439, 443 
Gitiirtha-inatgrahit-ifif'ikd, 43 9 
Qu&rtha - tit tiTano , 443 

G\t 4 -Jifrdrthii-h 7 TTigri-jhi 1 , 443 

GUdJaya, 439 

443 

5-6 

Gtt&flkA1 , 443 
CJ^4W^fi t 443 
Glandular sorts, a96 
Glenoid cavity, 2S7 tt. 2 
|»- B» 

God, 1,44,72,80, us, 176-17®. '97- 
* 39 . 254. 372, 402,403,410 43®- 

444, 44 1>. 447. 450-45J, 457, 459. 
461-467, 473, 474, 476, 477, 484, 
490, 49a, 499. 591-504. 5O'?, 519, 

51J. J14-51O. 519. 5 -*- 5 - t ’, 5 * 9 . 

553 . 537 . 54 *. 545 . 547 
Ckdde»», 245 
Cod’# powers, 42 
God'a witl H 109 
Godi, 245, 420-, 4^7 
Going, i6g 
t takuSacandra, +43 
GokulaMtha LTp&dhySyz, 12611. 

Gold, 37. |t2 
Golds nicker, Th., 540 
Gomin, 42K 

Good, 21,246,27* * 4“5 i *nd bad. £J n, f 
deeds, 411’ life, 422 
Goodness, 507 

G(J#snfAj-Brd 3 AjnoiTij F 274 n 3 h 276 n rf 

2 SO Hr, 2^3 


GoplJa SanWYVtt, 103 
GopALlnandu Saruvad, 57 rt . 
GopdJikn, 87 n T 
GopthAnta Slrvabhiiyma, 79 
GopZiima, 79 
CopunnfcfitA, 424 
Govurlhini, 42!*, 431 
Government, 204 
Govind* Saraavnth 55 
Govmiislniin-iii, 49, 8t* 103, 104, 261 
Grace, 503 

G rajiunariuii-p hilo«opher, 171 

G rammati^xL. 142 

grdniM f 104 

Gri**, 350 

Grating, 338 

25 

^■^163'Li .j^j 3 dta& 3 nufoyH, 12 
Greid, 4 og F 497, 498. StO 
Grtfdinsl, 511 
Grrcdv, 510 

Grief, 247. 333 

Griffith, 201 fl. 

335 

jrrfvd^P 286 
Gross, 35s 
Gro?£neM fc 360 
Grtuildi, 17 
Growing, 36 

Grow th, 20: of the body, 312 
gjka-godtek& t 293 h, 7 
g^ha-ttha, 305 
Gfhya-ttitna, 
gttda, 285, n. 7 
gudtlbkytifii ;H 1 S 
Gujarat, 1$1 
gu(¥n/if, 393 

Sulpha, 2H4 n. 4 
gu/j^IU, 28+ 

J**, 174. 175. ! s 7. tSS. 190. 194. 

19a. 314 *■. 3^9. 339 , 33 a, 357. 35 S, 
550 *.. 3 641 . 361 . 3*3. 3 s *. 3 6 ?. 3*9. 
370. 373-374. f>4- 44®. 441- 45S- 
4JS> 4**. 465 - 4 * 7 . 476 - 47 ®. 5H, 
5 1 5 - 534- 5 i 5 
jfLLnu- attachments , +77 
gunamayf mfiyd, 477 

57 ft. 

gunaira. 143 

£U ninuttvA ly ■■/ rtUfh h df' .i ft ririhikai a n a !4 t 
162 

fcr^f/fro, 512 
gumn. 314 n. E 
Gupta empire, 164, 435 
Sum, 357, 359 »■> +20 

4'¥rt:HSifrt>ya/i 1 369 

gwrt ^adi, 369 

(^Asdifftdb-raqgr^)^ 42E 
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tUir, 335 
tai/ttftui, 2S8 
Hrfiidiutkkas, 5p 1 So 
wfwt, 352 n, 

BmuJful, 343 w . 

W-d>^a f -87 
Hammad^hOfyn, 443 

"Ml" jfef, 3^7 n, 4 

Happing rij ( 5 oi f 5 u F330 
Happy, 377; temper. 5 jt 

- Wwi - W> - tHirmw 

P^a 4 ^^vddMra t 12= 
Hiirdne^.j:^^ 

Hive shorn, 5, ui r 240 
Hm, 443. sj5h w 
Han Dakota. S 3 

545 

5*™ ^tm*bnp*L 57 if L 

225 

Hariniih* Sirma. , 4 s 

««niaiiHlra, 437 , +3 , 

JI Armful, 

3*3 

Sri"- 353 

Hatha-Yoga, 373, 4 SS 
H&rftii. 397. 427 

432 

Head diiteasc, aa6 a *40 
Health, 330, 3 8 + 

Hturing, 336, 360 

Heart, =SS, 290 n_ a. 316, 340. 3+4 n 

355 344 > 

riewt giM^cs, 299 

“"a lH >+* * 3 ^ Ml, 321 t2* 

e™' 33 ** 3S8, 3601 i6a " - 3 *S, 419" 

S°°. sio, 511 ’ * y ' 

„“*?> Mg, 503, S30 5JJ 

^^ J58 , 369 .36,369 

Hedi, aS 4 
Heliwlnrui, 540 
Hdi. 9 t, 489, 310 

ftfflnonta, 3 JS. 3 7o 

3 ^. n - 

Hmadn. 4 J7i 4;J4 

“"""S a3 *I »f a 9J 


Heracles. 543 
Heramba 5 erw, 44J 
Herb, *98, 338 it., 3 6 S 
Heredity, 273 
Hermaphrodite. 31a n. j 
Hermitage. 229 
Herowm. 50a, joj 5, ; 

nrj 1 Jti Iptj'm. 4 an 

' 4 «.' 94 . 374 . 379 , 3So, 
jflf n. t 38b «., 387. 383, 3 , J5 

Aert7-ajtl(ra i 3SS 

toru^irtha, j% F 390 
WJMdM. 194, 386 *., 3S3, 3S9 «. 
Hilfhrj- Jielf, 433, 4^6 

Himalayan, 329, 370 

hiijad, 419 

Hindu Ethics, 483, 504; , Iajl dpoim of, 
5*4 ff- 

Hindm MyMt£e£m ¥ 449 n , t 
Hindu philosophy. 5x5 
HLruiymgarhhi, 76 
Hiraoylkfi Krista, 357 
Htr&ty$AftKt.lantr a, 4J5 
=%p 190- 344, J4& 

Htnyonna p 1 m. t +Jh 85*., S6 P 9 g h 
ioorp. 

J/irfwy 0/ /ju&nt 392 

Hiuory 0/ /^n Philmophy, * p 17, 

2G511. 4, 269 ft, *. 271 Wr r> 477 „ j 

S^i *J. 

0/ f/ir F^oifl ^eef, Early, 

5+4 ■- 

177 . 144 . 40jJ, 4201 422 
Arid rwJ^ffr. 345 
Hlniyaiuj, 500 

Hlnaylni) fiuddhliBr 

Hoerale, R. r 279. 2S4 n 3p 2^5 r, T 4f 286 

ns i, jf. 2. n .. 3l n. 4, 2X7 n, 5( 339, 

424* 4 iB- 4 ji P 437 . 4 J 4 
Hotc »i 331 ** 
homily 281 

HomogeneOiw. 14, 377 
Homs. 191 
Hostile. 37s 

Hoi. 242, 3«357^355, 36,-363, 

Ma 

IlQURehotder p 505 
Jrrdjafip ^12 

Ah* *4< 510 

ArPSojM. jSS, 340 n, 
hrduy^Mtham pipdsa^thdmm, 34$ n. 
hrdayMklcda, 33$, r, 

V^, 392 * 

hrt-padma-ynntt u -imay € , 35 $ 

Hultcachp E. fc 219 
Humiw body, 2? fi F 302 
Humtnicy, 506 
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Human passion r 497 
Human *clf, 4 a 
Humid, 408 
Humility, 534 
Hunger, 354 
Hygienic habits, 30* 

H)iwtheiiip 11, 26, 64 
Hypothetical, 337; entities, 333, 336 

iWM t 364, 370, 496 
Idea, 26, 30, 31, 182, 186, 37s, 301, 
SiOi 5*5 

Ideal, 503, 504; creations* 23b 
Idealism, 19, Si, 2J, 35* i-tt, 213, 221* 
256* 268, 370; refutation of, 269 
Idealistic, 331; Buddhism, 331, 234, 
24a; mofiUm, 164; philosophy, 234 
Ideal is tip 40a 
Ideaticar, 20, 31 

Identical, t$ t 26, iy, 30. 31*1., 31* 
Hp & A * 4 , 90 . * 5 ^ * 5 Jp 1 & 9 p 

i7Jp i7Ja ^3 P 1S4, 2*3 h 334; entity, 
34, 202; ohjeei, 176; pomt, 20 
Identity, 14, 31, 33, 34, 65, 72, rjl* 
152, 337 r 370 r f2fc; os a relation, 14; 
function of thought, 14 : in ditfrraity, 
173; of the iwittutH, 31, 165; of 
cause nnd effect, 165; of the self, 34, 
47 . & 5 * 67 
Idleness, 333, 373 

*57. *9* ■-, J5J. 453 

nfd A#, 354 

Ignorance, 1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 24, 73. 74» 
98, lot, 104.14S. V53i 154. t®5>1*7. 
203, 204, 251, 267, 333, 409, 4*J» 
414. 41 *p 4&ip 479 p 49 ®- 5 «. 5 * 0 . 
510, 523, 529. 53* 

Ignorant, 3G7* 378 
ihfimutra-phaIii-&hoga-vir&Ea r 495 

lilac, 348 
Ilium, 285 it* 7 
HI-temper, 497 

Illumination, fc*, 178, aU4, am. 211 n. a 
212 

Illuminator, 526 

Illusion, 3, 6, 5, 11, »6, is. 1$, 3s. 36, 
47 , 64, t><t, lOl, no, 114, I 4 ». 194 , 
» 97 . * 5 ®. *». » 4 . * 30 . * 41 . 

261 p 524; difference in the theory 
of, between NJLgiLrfujrM and £arikara 
nnd Cnuddp4d4 i 7 
lilwrincts, 533 

Illusory, 26, zi, 73, 101, tag, t8i, an P 
234, 240: appearance*. 101, iiji 
character, 217: cognition, ifio; crea¬ 
tion, 468: experience, 1S5; images, 
1S0; impositions, 30, T13, 114 150, 
194; knowledge, 139; perception. 


377 

73* *34i *52; products, 223; silver, 
118; snake, 20611. 

Ill-will, 497 

Irnui^. 14, 546 
I m agi n ary, 171 

Imagination, 90, 233 h 261 + 266, 328, 
J& 7 * 3 ?3 

ImiLginativc conn truccioi;, 21 
Imminent* 42, 324; self, 371 
Immadbcy, 13, 14.63,69, 

Immediate, 149. 150 s antecedence, 
144; contact, 211 
ImmwftrtuM^ 138 
Immoral, 23 464. 478, 484, 301 

Immortal, 473, 476, 502, jii, 525; 
526 

Immortality, 294, 456, 512 t 513, 518* 

537 

Immutable law, 31 h. 

Impatience, 373 

Imperative, 483 
Imperishable, 476, 517, 518 
Impermanent, 

Implication, 18, 148,384, 521 
Importance, 370 
Impouible, 139, 169, t&S 
Impotent*, 333 
ImpreoHiow, 295 
Impressions, 65, 339, 250 
Improper we, 321 

Impure, 36* J7, 3®. 3 * 3 . 4*8- *tate* t 
339 

Impurities, 317, £03* 304 
Inactive, 360 
Inanimate, 36, 359, 360 
Incarnations, 27b, 281 
Incarnation* 504, 315 
Inclinations, 239, 142., 251, 497 
incomprehensible. 164 
Incmixstenciei, 166 
End*, 539 

InJefinabi.lih - of nescience, 222 
Indefinable, t2 a ifi, 23, 29 , Jl + ll 8 , 
**7. 156, 163, 164, soj, sat, 

SX 4 , 499 , 5*9; nature. 155; stuff. 
221 

Indefinite tmteutj 16 
Independem co-operation, 184 
Independent existence, 59 
Indescribable, 33, 36, 48, 147, 164, 
i04, i9i, 403, 421 , 231-234, 436, 
265, 471; nature, 109 
Ind»mbablraets F 3.5 
Indestructible, 33, 512, 538 
Indeterminable, 134 
Indeterminate, 22,401,454 ■ cognition, 
94; ccperioice, 97; knowledge, 21; 
majeri^s, 23 
* 
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LndLqtp 402 

lncfjii.il mtJtciiitnii, *. 3 

Indian Aniiqmry t 550 
Inditm Interpreter t Th<, 55* 

Indium Ijicorure, 

Indium medial men, 377 
Indian Medicine, 433, 436 
Indian philosophy, | t ij, jjj, a?3t 369, 
377* 3 < J5i4Mt4l 7 [pessimism in,414 
ladjfln thought, 37S , 3JT& 40 |j r 4JI 
indifference 346, 501 

Indigtsdon, 348 
Indignation, 333. 497 

£fj M £ CRp m n, a 
Indwpenaahfe, iS, 513 
lndhtinguahablc, 377 
Jndividu.il, 33, 5&-6©p it J, 131, ijg, 
*89. 369; eonsdouifiess, 77; 
4^5; tjfnorjLnce. S4; numbers, 
l8S; person*, 84, rojj; self, 73; »uL 
7z a 205 it, 

Itldividtiaiityv 449 

fftdivjsible, 157, igg 

l tldo-1 r dnii xt} h 2 i)5 it, j 

Iftclnt, p-J. 2 QJ «, 3 , 354. 3= S, +3 j 

tn^fflo, 244 

iWnyo. 23, 338, 33*, 366 

t riy<s -d^, 494 
tpdnya^mgraka, 505 
indtTy{i-iijuya t 405 
Ind U> 3*4, 3 aS, 433 
I n d uction, 148 
Indulgence, 509 
Inequality, zzg 

inert. 337 «. 

Inertia, 3f?o 
Inexhaustible, 356 

Inexplieibk, ao, 29, 4 ^ 156, ijS. 185 
Inference, 18. 26 «., 33, 63, 66, 68, 73, 
i*6, ltd, iao, 139, 139. 141, 148, 
J 59 * 1G7, 176, 19J, 194, 19®. aij, 
303. 365 P 373-37^ 396, 398, 

4PS 

Inferential, 77; cognition, 135 ; know¬ 
ledge, 18 
Inferior, 378 
Inferiority, 370, 4*1 ru 
Infinite, t6p 63, 73, h 3f 45 4j con- 
jncusnesi. 77; deferences. 132; 
number, 358; regrettu^ 202; dine, 
* 3 * 

In fi-immaiicin, 282 

[nhiklion, xjS, 25Q. 449. 4W. 460 

Inherent*, j6q 

Ilibtrcnt, 32 ; movement, 1* 

Inhering cnuie, 144 f 

v 


Initiation, 547 
Injunction p 509, 5 a* 

Inner change, 22 
Inner tonsciDumen, 26 jt. 

Inner dynamic, 14 
Inner Saw of thought, 39 
Inner ptyduncs, =2 
Inner states, 185 
Lnopermiccp 177, 269 
JmcrfptiQfa, SJ . 9 219 
inflects, 4*9 
Insensible, 354 

In»par«bfep 19 t, 374; inherence, 183. 

m 

Inscpjmbtcn^p 191; of character, 
t9t; of umu*, 191; relation. 360; 
relation of inherence, 4* 

Insomnia, 337 n„ 

tn$pj radon, 26a 

Itutitlcdve passions, i|2 

Instinctive Huhconscicnis toots, 26 

Instincts, 415 

Imtmctioiu, ai, aapj 501 

Instrument, 43 

Imnmmeniul cause, ia, 36a, 37a, 
410 

IiLstmmemAlilyp ii, 112 
Instruments *f cognition, 137 
Intellect, 75, 373, 4*6 
Intellectual, 378; suites, 179 
Intelligence, 89, a&S. 330* 341, 360, 

, 3 & 9 f 373 . 37 Jh 304 f Si* 

Intelligent, 36, 38 
Intelligible, 36 
Interne, 151 
Intention* 497 
Interdependence, 7p 8, 2X 
Imerdepcndent origination, 3 m 
Internal canals, *89 
Interna] organ* 31* n . 2 
interpretation, j + 336 
Intervening. 144 
IntcsEinc, 288, 397, 3 * 3 . 351 
Intimate relation, 40 
Intoxicating drinks, 498 
Intrinsically, 243 
Intrinsic difference, 201 
Introduction, 49 

Intuitive, 7J ; coftsdomnCM. 154. *99; 

perception, 113 
Invalid, 18, E4i h 184, 186 
Invariability, j 1 n r 

Invariable, 172. tSfi; antecedence, 145, 

186, 326, 386, 39»; concomitance, 
139-142, *48; connection. 176 i 

power, 183; prognostication, 397 
Invariably and- imconditionaliy 
doted, 380 
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invariably associated,, y/ 3 

Jnvtiible, 337 n. 

Inward resolution ^ 483 
Iran age, 402 
tmclcvnnit, 160 
Ischium. 285 w r 7 
itarelardiraya^ 97 
t taretanisrtiya - pratmkgH f. 95 
Itihnsu-Titdci, 274 if. 3 
I-tainjf, 433 
im'd, 413 
Tia UpunitcAil, 551 

Ha. 7 b 

lidrtdsyw-bhfijya-tippimtf, 193 
Iu>fiamfGd-bhdfya , 78 
fivfl.ni, 37, 48, 50, 73, 80. 112, I7«6 P 
*77* ifl7, 37*, 47 4i 533; its eriri- 
dsmi by Knm alalia, 176 ST r 
iimm-bhfira\ 505 n. 

Uvankknria, So, 171, 37 j, 418, 476 
Hvnpra- 3 Sfftkitd f 347, 548 n. i 
LvnfdAL'fla, 431 
/jmz rd/i isamihi , 126 
JW-ariftlp i*B h igg, 205 r 313 
Afg-giifti' ■rfnaiapp 178 

198 

JiteJcfllfl, 409 
Jacob. G. A., 82 
Jacobi, H,. 39B n. 

/“d“ T 36 

jmidtmikii , i&5 

aridyd-mklz. 105 
Jagnddlu.nl. 443 
Jagadlin, 79 

jagad^n Bbatfflcirya. 119, 124 
jagan^mi£hyd£ra^piftd r 57 *, 
JflgamUltJia Paficfliuna, 79 
Jag?rnnJlth&ariim p 53, 56. ioj p 193, 216 
Jabnifli 479. 486 

JaEna. Q«, ix 9 p * 7*t 399, 544, 55® 

Jaiyynfa, 427 

283 

/o/jpo, 377-3"^ 491 
JoJ|>a-An/p^nj*lf. 347 ft.* 380 ft. 2 
Jcpwdi, 7* 

Jtnfrxiana, 49, 205. 543 
Jmrdua SarvajAa, 52 « r 
285 

293. w. 295 ^3 
Japan. 294 
/imfy-M. 291 
Jtflm. 288 rt. 2 
Jatfifcarrta, 427, 

JtrtEkainu .H7F1 Ait J. 432 

/ofJ, 49 6 

Jaundice. 1S2, 297, 29S 

Jaundiced eye, M 3 


JayacandfA, Il6 
jayaiundl, 431 

Jayanta, $j t 107, 279, *80. 357 H, 1 
. 394« J99 i 4J3 p 4M 
Jayaritmu, 443 
Jayaiinha, 4 -P 

Jayilkfty a 'iiirpfatd , 491 
Jay^Am-mM, 220 
JJifeJ/ci-„ 251 
/*$«*> jq 

jfigflrukii, 33S 

Mf ^ lh/* fr£f auiA m ay a f pd f $vnpnti> 76 

J^rafp Mi- ±6+ 

jAgrat-xvGpfta, aGG 

jflffntf-nxtpna ithifa, 267 

.jijala, 283* 431 

jdJtirf, 496 

JilimkEnStha, l|8 ft. 

itirm* 283 it . 4 

jtfmimb tandh r, 2S5 

J 4 U i&a, 248 fl.. 424 

yju’, 43, 159, 194, 380-382, 3®7 p 401. 
49S 

Jealousy, 267 

Mm, 374- 41& 

jhAna, 459. 460, 5*0 

4J9& 

jpA4, 384 

Jinn, 40. 50, 72, 75, 84, 85, 88-90, 
20s n, + 235, 236, 2 3 0 p 304 
Jmadflia r 428, 431 
jlcn, 104, 105, 109, no, 112 
jita-bh&ta r 464, 474 
jtfn-cflifaTaya, 77 
jim-dhillu, 241 
Jlviiku, 276, 424 
Jirtiha- tantra , 435 
jttftftid, 32* 

515 

/ftvni-inuArn, 245-247. 250 
jfcttfl-fttuA/a sEnte, 248 
=45 

jftvm-mukii, 14&, 251 > 15a 

2141 2t6, 25 1. 

352 n. m 2&S 

/ftiim fra, 

■ .+* 

/ecfi-jiA]Vi h 260 

436 

104 

432 

jTifinAnd«p 430« 431 

jlvtltmaii' 461 
;rtiJia r 368 

/FtiJ! endriy a - n.r thlftJ ttj y 22 fi P 
/InalfcrJjrlj, z6a 

J^Mp ioo, 372, 491, 499, 505 3*. 

|n jip^p T^tiLirp rntynStfi ilt’ij r #>7 
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J filnnghana, 82 If, 

dTta-karm jj - t uwjwr c aywr , 44^ too 
355 

_|'ii^El-^ro/IJu« 4 /^rJj,rj F 368 

354, 3J5 
a 5 o 

Jtk$tfti*iara , 232 

14B n + 

/AAunaffj 3-g 

331 

jnuTiitizfjy^krimi rUptrm iddfiyam* 
1*4 

jnfaa-ynga, 441, 44j, 456, 4S7, 
JAlltllin^d, 99 
Jfanflmrts Yaii^ 78 
Jd 4 tulr#m'a n 433 
IrtHnendra Simvitl* 54, 79 
jtifrrifl, 531 

JhlSnoiliima, 58, 87 rt., q&, 99, 14S *, t 

m# 

JflJnottaon HhatT^irakik, 83 h, 
Jninontgmj Miim, 48 
jfldrard, 152, 3n 
jii&tuf jiirya-uimh&ndhahy 105 

job*re», 543 
Joint oiiJiLftlity, T77 
joint lumirt, 134 
joint Operation, 472 
Joint*, 331. 336, 348 
H. 333 , 373 , 467. 4 M, S« 4 , S«i, 
5*s 

JudRnit(iL>, 541 
jugf, 143, 151 
jvkmit, 448 
/iwq, 296 

j(AJ rta n 31B 
JyQtif, 275 w- 
jyittqa, 547 

ATo'/jo/a-jferdJApTTfffttf. 251 

251,454 

K<iiFaIy0-iuiipadFTima r 56 
KuivflJyftnaJlda SaraEvaff, 443 
Kaivnlyamnda Yoglodn, 56 

Kai vjityaifdnjii, 79 
hskfifikd, 267 
A u kfSpti I a- Imttr a p 426 
Kakubha, 300 
Mm* 27S 53&< 547 

90, 238, 139, 312 n, F 314, 

37 * 

Ka/pit-tthJitii, 43 4 . 429 
A r dpii4iPTj F 52 
Kjily&nii Bhifti, 443 

KanuEajinnyana, 225 n . 

Kamtdusli]a, 35, 27 n, F 28, jt jb. k 171, 

l U r *79. tSi-rS 5 . 

Too ff.p 1*7, i&B, 375* 3764 cripcfams 


igsdasi the non-pttnifliiajcy of cn- 
tltjo mamma by, 183 ff. : Toguena 1 
criudams against ihc doctrine of 
momentarinesj answered by* I&4: 
hia criticism of the concept of God, 
176 £f.; his criticism of the concept 
of livoni or G«J r 176 ff - hi* treat¬ 
ment of the different views of the 
nature Of momqiMriiiQS, 186; his 
criririim of the doctrine of soot 
(Nylym), i 7 S r 179■ hi* criticism of 
the SOuE theory of Klunirifi, 179 ff.; 
his oitidam of the Yogi concept of 
God, 177 JL; his doctrine of mo- 
mentafineM h 182 ff r ; hiai refutation 
of Nyaya-VniJc^jkji categories, 187 
ff^ his refutation of the Sfljpkhya 
theory of MtL^ |8t; hu refutation 
of the theory of the persistence of 
entities^ 18 2 IT,; his refutation of the 
Lpini^ad theory of self, iSi; hia 
iheory of can*a] efficiency {airtka- 
kriyfi-mmtiTthd} h 183 ff, 

Kumlailhi md SlLntarukdra, their 
criticisms of the Sfliftthys doctrine 
of pHTnijiiTmij. 17j ff,; writers men¬ 
tioned m their work Thrrm-sctqg- 
firahti and its Pafijikd, 171 

Kambato^'jitJtni, 171 

kamma. 500 
Kjmauj, 126 

S44 

Kenhlyim, 544 
Kanldj h 370 

KuQiEda-iiltra- mfajtmlha . 123 
3 M, 55i 

Kaoi4ka t 4 2% n* 1* 431 
353 " 

k/^ffhtl-nadt r 286 U. 2 
ktfyfhoTQiah ninsihifr. 348 n. 
kj®pdtam 3 287 
haptffikd, 285 n. 4 

157 rt- 4 * joo^ 3i 7 p 325-331, 
33J. 334 . 335 336, 337, 339. 

35a-353i3^^3^5.39i 

286 b, 4 
fa-iphwitm , 2S6 
KapiJa, 410 H., 477 
Kipiiahala, 429 
KapLla-SScpkhya* 458 
ICrtTefa-rajrrrfl, 435 
^arpiiiw, 3S9 

- /ivAn -p ra timyajiiA f d 174 

Kirmihn, 432 ^ 

Karuvirya,. 424 
KdrOla-urntre, 435 

toi, 104^ 185-188,. 237-239, 
343. 349. 353t 155* 356, 30*P 3-X0- p 
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H 9 , 3 S 7 - 359 . 3 *°. 37 *. 3 S 3 . + 3: “ 
4<S4, 4*8, 4J7, 439 . 4*8. flO-Jia, 
SM. 533 

karma-bljfiin murmh -ifwmht r 238 
mnnn-n£u-ih , ijfi 
karmv-puruia t 303 n. f 373 
jwrtia-jow^^a, 457 
knfma-HSgBp 44 j t 44 =- 444 , 45 *» + S*- 
457 . 5*9 

jKiiJTHjj-fiflidrti, 550 

Atf 7 t?a -ic/cj, 299 

^iriot-vaVil. 481 

*37.314 

karir. ^+4, 195 . 4 * 5 - 474 , 473 

JurmtWp 24= 

104 

Karu/f ffl. joe 
feiraiJi 41 ^. +&*, 5 iX 
Mfdya. 312 ** P 357* 35 ® 

^ 0 fAJ-ttftfftoi T 347, 14* ** 

ATo/A* 6>Jfttjr^ P 7 ®. = 9 ° *■ *« 344 "-- 

345* 453- 4 SS> 494 - 5 3 3 - 5*4 

Kittha^alfti 231 

fcffjtWna, 359 n. 

Kti t h ofmrdpiddyhd^y< a - /TA?, 193 
Aafu. JI 3 »- 3 . 357 * 35 ®* 3 6i > 3^5 *■ 
27b 

^{jK^fl^rrdf 425 

kauitria. 4$2 

Kmtite-rttre* 275, 282^284. 393 
* 5 *- *59 " 3 - lS 3 
S 44 
,144 n - 

K-iutHyn-. 541 

Ktviraj GiLhp prasad S 5 «l, 427 
Kaviruj GaninEtb Sen., 431 
Kivirijn, 79 
JkdAtffofAtf. 299 
AJjfe 0 l 4 % 0 , 27 i 

M/i! K 156, ^ 35 - 317 . J* 1 - 35 ** J 59 t 37 ** 

389. 4 to 

3CA Salma ti^&ar+im-S'i^'ISrimidi ^.O^Tnd^-. 


219 

frtidflJ&p 386 0., 3&7 
KlHdAftft. *Jo r 231, 3 ^ 9 t 4 **- 55 ° 
i*cJ// 1 r 1 mka -pvru f a -bhtda „ 1 1(1 

kdmit, 337, 412, + 13 * 4 * 9 - 49 °- W* 

499 , L , 

kfim upf-arlha tmr&n, 5*5 
^djjmj-Jfeanna, 99 
kanti, 57 n 

t*6 

Klnkaynnn, 316,. 357 
435 

353 

Kisiyji, 333 

Kipyatrmc*, 327 

41 


104. *37- 374- J® 9 . 393 . 

47a 

k^^a-kfartxi-rdrudha-mmii-k&fuh. 21 rt* 
hdrana - frjOTj - vtiafqana - kdry&iy& t 
St 0H 

kfirayv-tydpdfd' 317 
KSrika, 2t rt M 30, 87, 250* 370 
Kflrttiki iCbndjL. 427, 4 28 
Klrtt&eyft. 107 
KHruoyi, 228 F 430 
ktoyn, I61 + 374, 384 
^Xry^^diHnn^ lie 0. 3 
37b 

JtiLrj'H - kdr*m# - vdrimya vcrfJnlu - 
AaAiV-A^flteftdit, lit 
kdrya-phtife, 389 
Jbtyo^LnuP, 380 n. 4 r 382 0. 
A&yatB-jMWi 515 
ktSrya-ytmt, 3S9 
Mfl r 29*1 2Q& JT. 4 
Kdnha, 297 n> 4 
KW k 4*4 
Kfisl-tiui*da' 4-9 
Kfljlr^tha Saitnn, 54 
Ra4lr2jA, 432, 433 n* I 
Kismrra, 434 
Kdsmlrn-p^tha, 430 
Kliynpa, 437 

KdiynfNl-iajrfhU 4 . 43^ 43 5 
Kafhftkii,. 486. 551 
Kilthtikii-iamhila, 544 
AT «/hakopam fAid 4 )hdfyn . 78 
Klihioii?^* 43 * 

K 5 l 7 i>Tarui, 540 
K’dvo-ci^J, 276, 425 
323 

78 i 196 

Kerrvpfinifari-&hafy J. 7S 
A'i'JTOjTNjm /n d- h^y a - fjppxml t 193 

A" mvptfrtiltid'hhSiya - tTrw , 7® 
Kdm-bhflttB;, 79, 184. 443. 542 * 5+3 
k*%'ula-jd%nr ( zs 4 2 bb 

26(5 

ktialdmayi, 120 . E 3 t k ixj 
kztmt&ttv&yi-kfiar era mrcaktum 
yatt^it, 123 

vySpakf 

hftuh, 121 
A&xfora, 300 
Mtsd*-hitpvta - Tiytfya K 323 
khan ti- mrjiv ■irw-fi-,. 500 
Kfcmdann-kA^a-khfidyii, 57 a-. 103* 

ligrt. r ll6 t 127, 132, 133 ^ . *34* 

i 4 i, 146. l$ 6 t 192 

1360- 

KJm n^jPTt 3 -ktiikAra . 1260, 

rr.fl^-forJfcia B lift h, 

, Ej6 »- 
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Kkatb/ma-phakkikS. ia6 n. 

Khantfmtt-flkd' !2&n. 

A ti undii n 1? 1 /r/Ad , 12^ pf _ 

*J“™* 321 , 359 IT. 

Khar an/uta-tti^ihtCd, 4,3 2 
khi-tatt-rndtra, 536 
khyari, 87 n_, 204 
Kidney 288, 34# 

KMney-hciui, 358 n. 
kUtrtn, zgj 
Kimidw, 296, 300 

Riftdims, 511; to the suiTcring, 510 

Kinjj Art**imemi f 230 
King Dada/ath*. 130 
King Krladt-Venkattndrrt, 215 
Kfng of Gauda, 148 n r 
Kksg of Kanaiij . Xi6 
AtJ0fiotb^v J 496 

325, 347, 33t 
AlAifitfrfl, 2S6 n. 2 
KJebobm, 543 
A/fjVt. 304 

fihitHTiiriii , 22 n, 

A^«p 414 

***■■, «&8 P jtfi. 348 
KjiawilaRttyp 140 
Knowable, 140 
Knowcr, 34, 153 
Knowing* 363 ; faculty, 179, 180 
Knowledge, l8 p i$ F 127 T 148, 151- 
iSj. xifl F * 4 *. -4S r 256, 366, 272, 
333 . 3 *S> 373 , 374 . 376 , 3?& r 403, 
437 - 44 *< 46*. 4 & 9 i + 75 ; 5 ® 3 - 

50 * ; SAS ft ; . 5 * 3 , 5 ia, 523 , 549 . 534 
Knowledge situation* 25 
AcjdfAo, 497 
AbAd, 309 

Ko^u Uliana, sj, 10S 
Aw/to, 497 
Kotnhparfl^ 235 if r 
Aromni^ ^aA^MaA, 183 
foiyd, 338, z6q 
hiydJiftyti-jndna, 491 
knyd^pmda, 338 
knydtmnkft, 261 
ktotiha, 267, 4 S9 
krtHflia-ttiriiimi eo 5 
Krt.i .,75 
AjwAd R 298 

5 «* 

525 p 
54 &* 


Kptia. +3 S, 449, 455i 489, . 
553 - S07, 5is. 516, 518-5 

v. 3S, i 4Ii S43 - 5 

„ 547 . and Vtowlffn, 541 ff + 
MW" Artrra, 79 
gw^NjyidjidWMK^ 

NW^ EWsf-putii^ 550 
K n fiAkfintu. 79 
Kffrui*-frtittlhqf& nd^cAo, 225 , 


Kiinailrtka, 56, 115 
Krfndhfftkdret, 220 
K^nanondn^ 196 
K^pnnbhQ tij 8i «, 

Krftairej a r 276.437 
KrPpfltrWyp-Imitra, 41c 
krtaka, tSz 

kr:a-i?tiiuTtT t 2^ 

JI& 

Afto jttgfd. 546 
A^n , -j^dAj£rfcI-/ 5 i 7 iMi p 515 

Krtrik^H 396 

h-tyd, 293 

knmti* 5 *S 

k$n$n t 1S2 FI, 

K^nna*hha %p- addH t 49 
ApONjAiip 182 a., 367 
lAjFimr'A-^p, 33 n. 

A/iT^Artftd. 3 &S 

AfrI 7 i 7 , 104 

A^ora pttrajpf, 468 

K«atiLk«Enap 431 

Kiatnya r 293, 486, 487, 50'2-£0>, 5*4 
AyrlnJi, 505 w, t 510 
A/dm, 357. 35S, 466 
A>ii>opdrtA/rs?^j 1 d h 43 a 
Ksj-nnariV|a, 263 
A/^na, 463-465. 471, 474, 523 
kfttra-jm ip 293, 4 f °. 4&4i 468. 523 
Wn t 464 

397, 298, 3 oi 
4 n>f<r, 100 
A|itf h 245, 591 
A^f^E-y^nrPiTA^r, ifi6 + 367 
Kfurikn, 454 
AwAfl. 353 
Kukfiiu. 300 
*ubt-hm 4 alim t 355 
Kula-paHjikd, 225 n. 
kuiuttlm, 363 

KuUjU Panditu, 49, 5 (, 119-,^ I3Ji 

1x4. I47 *f T ; introduciion of hb 
tyllogtH Tinj 140-143 
Kutidfca. S3 8 *f. j 
Kkwdrd*wjpWwt« + 230 
Kwnaraiini Bbaradvaja, 357 
Kumamiinu _ 316 

Kufnarilit, 87, tn T ua + no, 147t OJp 
17^. 197 - 2 I 4 p 479 . 4^2. 4 ^ 3 , 4«5 
kimbk&ka, 357, 258 
Kmihn Raja, Dr. 87 
296 

KunCJ, 48 

354( 3,6. 4(5 
kw^uft energy, 35* 
fa*/?, 356 

Kupgu.rtroi ^ ltf , 43 a 7< 
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fCunikfctxa, 5S1, S*7, JiS, SJ$ 
Kurus. MS 
Kummanjaii, L+i, 393 
KwHfa, 300 
kula grass. 44$ 
kuiatatsdhsl,, 5 <51 
kuftha, *93- * 94 * 297, 39 ^ 
KutxdapAitrttuiQ' 220 
kilrcu, ljt} r 2M4 « r j 
kfirca-nrai „ Jl. 3 
KQiiiioh 75 
&tirpur.[i h 1$5 

%Ah, 332,338. 3 J 7 . 35 **- 

S5, 225 rt. 

Lu^Asf-//fiJitij-Pilii /fhrt y 332 

Z-dgfc Ji 3 

I^for-ftiwgraAo, 83 
LigjWJ, 361 n. 

La£ 6 w-/T* 4 , 79 
Lggfaj -tiJjh a-VtttK So 
Laghn -*?&Aya -17 lti~pr$kdiikd s So 
Lakpi$fo*h t i 25 
Lukjmi dh sra OesikA, 79 
Lak^nldtiani Kavi, 56 
Uiki.mEnrvsmha, Jl. 10S 
taJflLrajf-f^AT4j h 355 
laid fa. 1S7 

21 H.p 35. 117 * 134 k 

272, 398 

Lux KIT [ntc*tme T 289 

Laryngeal plexus, 355 
Jjurynx. :S6 w r 2, JS 3 If. 
[^iukiftu-Tjy(lyti~muklat’tib t 39 n. 
tevuli, jbti n, 
htvcttia. 312 rr. 3. 357i 35 ® 

Law, 493 s of causality, 31 n, 

/uyo r 104 

Lnrinnii, 33| 

AjtyflUR'tif 3 ’ 5 f 3 *i 
JfMii’J, 497 

435 

Leau, 337 *■ 

Liannes*. 333 
Leu mod, 37 s 
Learning, 505 
Legal literature. 279 
Leprosy, 197 
L£vt,S r ,+2911.1 

Liberation* 167„ 414+ 4 * 5 - + 37 . 43 ®. 

455 . 469 k 47 *p 5 «> 546 

Lrtp 49 s n. 

Life. 360, 3 *®« 4 ° 5 n 49 ® «■ 
Life-futicEitmit^is 

Life 0/ Ndg&jwu* from Titian and 

CM*** Swirm. 39® 

Lift qf the B^dha, 376, 424 n. I 
Life-pntidplep 472 


Ligaments, 314 

Light h 70 t IS3, 332, 357 j 3 *o; ^ «»- 
sciomne^. 297 
Lightness, 358. 360, 36111. 

Liking, 358 

Limitations. 14, 23, ioo a 252 
Limited forms, 23 
JJmited self, 113 
Limited truth, 3 
IJinitltsfi. 73 
Linguistic* 167 
bn, 4®0 

‘39- ig®p 293, 395- 39® 
fijfra-tffefer k 3 °b n. E 
%ii.|wrd™7ftf 6 139 
fi^KHiWtra, 75 

/taid - joAdA&A ni rtjffefck) -ml£F ctu , 
at3 
, 293 
Ups. 348 
Liquid, 337 n- 
Liquidity, 360 
Liquors, 498 
Literature* 377 
Liver, 2flS* 31 Si 34® 
living beings, 36 
LilartL, 409 
Ml 41 

£lUn«> 1+7 H- 

kWnn, 409- 4*3. +%. 497 
lithtumum, 497 
foWftrftagL 497 
/ocuAja, 330 
Usealtzatauti, 23 

Locus, 19. HO 
Locus standi „ 130 

Logic. 377 * 390 > 3913 of probability, 

376 « + 

Logical, 191, 373; apparatus 5 * J 
argijment, 164; categories * 3S9; ctffl- 
Ket* Lienee, 12 ; dialectic, 19c di-i- 
cyssknu, 127; diffHItU, 401; M- 
Incyp 17; formatioti, 118* 149. tlj* 
129; methods, 51; trida, 401 
Logically, 19 
/obikf. 191 
fobibi -r djoiri^. 344 
fub'tf, 317 
LokaniLtha. r S7 tt. 

440 

laka-iinTnjtit, 4 
/oJto-juijrtyli-rjiJfyiat 5 
Md-m rrcd-^cIreiA. 3 it- 
LaLSyatkip 171 
lakottdrti, 22 

/o*off-Jj 1 0- nirziknlpa-jrttim-bltfhut K ll 

Longing, 497 

Loc^en^ 333 

* ■ * 
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Jrfrd, 441; Of (ffluminimi, 453 
™MB> Dr, 545 
LC8l* 512 

Lctlu - JS&; *> the sky, 5. 540; iebJIu, 
35*". 

L' ovt > 497 

Lower prakrsi, 464 

Lower 46s, 467, 468 

45^ 

Lumbar ntmf, 353 
Lumbar plexus, j** 

Lumbjir vcmboe, 287 w. 1 
Luiis*. iSS, jiff 
Lwi. 49c, 407 
Lustful, 367 
Lymph, 317, 318, 335 


“SJS A ’ A( 5j9 ' 288 345 . 

3$7 + 413 
frra&ma, 391 
Midfltyaya, 430 
Mtuihu-Hia, +34 

Aiadku-*mit t 434 n . 4 

ff*" 70 ' JIl n. 3, 3 S7> 358 
Matlhuslldma SantVatf, jj, 55, 56, 
77 "., 7^, 81, ||6, ]]8, 124, 198, 
iM. «3 si., **6. 327, 443. hjp tine- 
■f*> “** and worii, 333, 126; his 

philosophy in hip Vtdanut-knipu- 
iutikci, 227 

££"» ,« ,,3 442, 443 

Madhva school, nfi 

mfl^'fi.rflrrra, 316 
355 

Madras, 84 ft. H g 7 

37, jS ( Z44; riics. 281 
Ma^cid creiftom, 37, 38, 467 
Mtgicum, 374, 38, 206 n. 

Afgffuncfr, 30a 
racAaJ Ardfona* 4ft 2 
105, lip F| a 

makat parjmGfa 189 

AfuAj-Mai'Oi.r, 374, ,76. JD fi, m 
418. 419, 45* 4SS, 461, 47*. 501, 
t ™“ tP J "*■ S 3 6 - 539 . 54 *“ 

i5 °- *5* 

jftto/rf-frfefrato ^JBcfcfOHMFff, 544 

MuhJhhinUn period* 50S 
Maha-bhlffya, 546, 548 
3&2, 463 
Mahid^i, 123 
Mihldcva V^idya, 79 

Vidyavagffo F 79 
^^ 4 a%qff-pa^i£bsii p 225 
Mahft™hoj*dhyly a Kuppusvami, 


33, PT. 

109 

Mahamjt, 339 

231 

tfTilJlilltlp ti a |CJ4 

Ma&ffciv 76 

376 

49 P J|, 115 + 119-124; 
nflturt of its ij'llogtimi, 130—122; 
referred to* defended arid criticiud 
by Nylja and V*d*nta write™, ii^ 
J 2o; aylloKuma refuted by Vadln- 
dra, 122-124 

. j 23 

103, rr^tt.p. 

120 , 132 

MnAd - e^J- nidfimbana - ^ 

I3J 

\/oAd-iidftpj-i ivm ^ aj 

Mahfl^a, 298 ». 4 
AfafoT-tyulpej/cf. 288 rt. I 
MahfiyiLiiA, 501, jij 
MahaySna monism, 1f>+ 

Mahlyanuts, 39 
Mahei^ra, 428 
Mahrfvarn Tlrthii, 83. 196 
Muhimmih StOtm t 226 
Mohldhara, 231 
mmtra, 51 z 

Maima, K., 483 w. i t 506 is. 
Jfatfr^gpg, 471 
Maitrtfyenp t 486, 

,1 fail r<t-r- hr dhmima . 231 

^® w 259 «-k 344 " , 345, 

4 * 2 , 443*444 
"n®J r 317 k 328 
majjij&hya.h' 289 
Major term, 139 

maltt . 2_ 1+I 2J9, 315, 327, 3 j 8 ( jj4 

mmn-tlftii/u. 325, 327 
mala-pa&a, =89 n. t 
MalfomifltiDni, 333 
Maiiee, 497 
Malicious, 49§ m, 

Malimluca. 300 
Malls Bhflftn, 79 
Malleoli. 284 #. 4 
mom^d^ro, 496 
fnami 2 (Utrfi , 4Q& 

496 

Man, 445 
-WmioA, 230 
tiitmafi~ha!ptinnyJ r 230 
manuh - partMdmaft *atn*id - vyumnk* 
jfUt*am r 19® 
matmft-pras^da, 513 
mamik*iptmda t 254 
numana t 2J h 24 
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mama, 23, 75. 76,1*4, J$6, 187, 104, 
196. 306, 117, 333-314. 13&-3J9* 
«4». 14J, 144. 146, iS5. 162, 29a. 
3Q3. 3°+- SO? »■ 5, 3o8 r 341, 343. 
347 3f 1 3 S3. 356, 3S»> 364. 

366, 367-369, 371. 373, 458, 463 

ffKWUUi, 369 
manai^akrUf 355 
mxwJii, 359 n, 

150 

Man-pod* 53S1 532 
Manhood h 525 
Mon-hymn, 537 

Manifra ration, 23 P 174,2 3 3; of mind, 236 

MuiilbiD, 51 

Manifold world p 203 

man^/rirtfrfiJ, 304 

mtmamayHy 76 

mti 7 icmi 3 \i*-kofa r 7; 

MrtTteiedytf 344 

Jrtj±ed-/uij , .J. *JI, 252 
MawrafflcT 225 

muiHrajA^, 497 
waH^niMp 347 **■ 

nt^m.j- LVl/jJ-ii 1/ 1 . 355 

5177. 3 7 8 - S3 6 
JSl 

Mmhii, 61.449, 5 Q Sh 5*2 " 3 . 54 6 
ManukulDdltyn, 45 ”■ 

Manuscript, 49, 113* 3*4, 205 
many a. 290 0. J 
inumii, 4*2. 4*3 
man^alii-hiTttia, 378 
79 

Mandana, 52, 82-87.96—102, 1T *. ■> >*p 
148 198, 204. 283, 335 

48a £ .ill relation* art mental; iii| 
95, 96; Brah/rta-kHruja of IraAmfl- 
tidtfiW holds that perception dot* 
noi apprehend diversity of objects F 
88, 89 ; hii divergence of new from 
Sorvajfifltma Muni* S5 £ hi* identity 
with Suresvam the author of the 
Nmfkutmya^jvMM disproved. 86 £ 
h£i refutation of rhe esosflory of 
difference. 92 ff.: hi* rcfutiiioo of 
" difference as negation,” 97; ha 
view of study£ end mdyfl. 891 ha 
view of Brahman « pure bias, ia 
ellho rated by S^iikbaplnJ^ 9°: in¬ 
ferences to hi* doctrine by other 
Vedlntie writers 84, 85; the author 
of Brahma^Hddhi, 83; the content of 
she Niyogit-kGQ&i and SirfM-kJm-ia 
chapter! of rhe Brakma ^siddfa of.9^; 
the gaietl! content of the fourth 
chapter of ha Brahma^ nddM, 88 
mam, 359 e.p 3^4 


ManJ bhadda, 539 
mnm-pQra*ttihra y 335 
mtfTijmT 7 mtuili u 439 

Marbles, 134 
mtirma, 3+0 a, 
mormon* 313 n, 

MirrtWi 289, 291* 3*7* 322* 324, 347. 
34 s ,36r 

Marshy, 370 

mailak&hyiinlQrQpmffhtit ffr«M andhi r » 
j mimp 3 iii h 342 
Master, 526 
masti}ka t 340 

mustifkaifl tiro-mitfid, 340 n< 

340 

jrtuj'itmj/nd, 388 n. 

Material. lO£ cause, ro^t2p 45 . 5 ^ 74 p 
114* l 43 , * 95 , * 97 - 334 - 3 ^ 372 r 
3S9, 410: object!, 178; power, 105; 
staff, n h ?6 t * 95 p *17; **9; 

tiling*, i7S; wortd, 2i, 108 

Materiality, to, 4S, n+, *3* 

A/flJma AM« k 420 
MathiulLnJl tilA, 443 
Matbuitnitha Bhattficirys, 1 [9 
Milhurtnatha 5 ukk p 78 
■HtHra. 413 

2S8 n. 3 

, 28S 

Matter. 44, JI 2 , 526 
mump, 400 pt. 
matha, 99 
MapnalOy 30© 
mnunn, 513 

Mauryte* 54* 

Maxim. 27> 32. 66, 161,3% 391 . 3^1 
of identity, 201 

MAdhaVi, 214, 215, 428. 433“435 
Madhava Sarjavuti* 232 
X Hd hvj-r Kj rj, 428 
Mldh^nmika H 165-167 
A/Jd6>ttndfol- kdnkA r 164, 398, 426 
Madh>timika-Samjflnliltfl h 16+ 
Mdt&&a*mkn-*dT\rd t J r 5 IS, 
M&ikyimikn-rrttiti&sm., i66n. h t6S w. t 
307 n- 3 
nt^T r 294 
mA himsydtt 493 
Afdtnfl-MddhUm, i?2 
Hufefett* 285, 31a n. J, 317 
jRjfi^iFu-d^nrd, 317 
373 

AfdFW-Firrwti'jAarirp 120 p 124 
FTT4fniB^, 469 
mamict pratyakiiiy 69 
AA Waiv'rlp 78 

Md$ 4 iikya - Goudopildlya - - 

tji*^ 193 
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Afditdskya^kxlrikd, 7§ H rj1^3 
A fan du kyn - Upumjiid^kJjy , -g 
MS&ftikya- Upanijtid - hhAfydrthn-mtn * 

78 

MAtb, 4S9 

mtirdmuit 510 

348 n.* 350 
™*J«p 3 i6 k 333 
JWMWJWi 316 
Ml rtjn^Ar 107 

ujifrii/a, 3S1 

316 

167 

Nrifhjj.nl Ad rye, 171 
Afdflmm^vTtt^ 400 Jr., 401 tj. 
mays, in, ,1, .6. jt, 4f , 44. 4Si 47> 
+ s , SO, 51, 72, 7Jp ?7 ^ ^ l04k 
™- 215, 517, ait, 224, 

* 3W * * 30 , ^71, 473, 477h 534, 5-5, 
SJ 3 ; wlone the cause of the world, 

1J; a* on tiutnimenti! cause (Bnth- 
tnfl j i being the material cause) oc- 

wdinB to Snrynjftatnna Mimi, n; 

differences of view re^ardinif itH re¬ 
lation with Brahman, n; ididlaatic 
dnpurcs M to the nature of its 
causality, 11 
^iy^mdirAim , 37 

huiiiix'tibhyuptiftiim&t , 203 
Mifytf power, 47G 
ws^'iJ theory, 43 
Mcujura, i+B, 194, 460,370 
MechfimciJ, 3&o, 369 
ma *aM w ju fl, 3. 317, 324, 325 
bKrffliJ, 328, 373 

Medhltithf. 251, 394 
Medhltithl Gautama, 373 
Medic* 1 358 **> J7-S. 37 Jk 37*. 37 $; 
formuhi, 435 j herbs, 277. 394 ; 
literature. 575. 300* 301, 354 n_ ; 
practitioners., 277 j science, ayfr; 
tyitcuip 352: tmiimcnr, 303 h. 4J 
Writers (Eater), 299 
^tedidnaJp 359 n. 

Medfone, *75, 279, 280* 320. 357 f 
359 i 3 * 0 . 3 & 3 - 36 S* 370* 371* 389 F 
453 

Mrftfie 0/ /fld/j'rtp 424 ji, 2 

Medication, 90, 256, 559. 447, 4 6o p 
403 , 494 , JM, 5 &Ji 5 »I 
Meditative union, 446 
Medium k 229 

3 [ 7 

MedoJlfl oblongata r 355 
Meg» 5 thcn«, i+ j 

»5SS»i‘;i ,B . . 

Menstrual bjoodp 350, 355 * 


Menstrual flow, 351 
McmtmaJ product, 313 

34 t 500, 5134; causes* iS?; con- 
**£(. 139 J control, 300 [creation, 233* 
a 35 < * 43 - 245 j diseases. 418; funo 
464; ificEmabons. 49I; modri’i- 
cauoEU, 243 ; movement, 238; opera- 
tiom r 22 ; phenomena, 1S6: >tatc, 15, 
J 53 r 187, 258, $dq; (enden cies, 46S 
Mercy, 373 
Merit k 148, 249, 41$ 

Mcru, 370 

merit (352, 353 fl . 

Messenger, ajo 
Metacarpal, 285 
Metaphorical, 329 

Metaphysical, 19i a 192, 499 h sot, 502* 
. 514 

Mctaiarwd,. 285 
Method of Interpretation, 1 
Methodological, 337 
Methods, 2Qp 166 
Methora. 543 
mfttil, 4 fa 

Jneyii - tm^h^vdnugslrnirrydm timrt?a * 
canfyaM 9 127 
mrjaft'o, 121 
Mice, 409 

Middle diseriminBtkwip 140, 250 
Migration, 406 

Milk, 59, 60, 97, i 7Jl 331-314. 3 jo 
Mmd K 3S» 76. I54 t 156, 217, 332, Z43, 
a S** 3 J 1 P 339 + 355. 367, 388, 377, 
4 q 6 k 4t9. 447* 469* 498. 500-502, 
SoS, 5 i^p 530 
Mind octi vines , 470 

Mind-omociited conaciousncss. 34 
Mind-body, 523 
Mind -contact, 70 
Mindfulness, 500 
Mind-objeci contact^ 69 
Mind-organ. d«< 3*+, 3*6 

Mind-person* 344 

Mind-structure, 524 

Mineral, 333 

Minor term, 139 

Miraculous p 294; effect, 364 

Mirage, s. 29, 23a, 234; sirtam, 233 

Mirror h 180 

MiscancepriQn* 479 

Misdeeds* 408 

Misery, 41. 178 

Miffl&faffii 82 n r , 107 

M Mails, 119, T25p 3^ 

392 

mtih?a> 105 
milky drrfrvij, 493 

mithy&jnamm, 8 P i^ p 413 
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milky J-jiUn a - m'mi/Jii/r „ m 
milkyfl-rJMfivria, 4, 5 
146, 153 

nrijAyA^a, 33 i s 4°5 
Mitra, 392 
Mixed raid, 359 
Mixing up, 370 
MEmJVrp^ku, 46, 54* 72* 3S5 

MCmanvtf. 46, $6, 57 n, h M, SB, 98, 
J17, T 50, IS 4 , 3 * 9 , J& 9 . 441 , 479 * 
4B3-4S8, 577; rrdfe' COfieepdon, 

479 ff,; rtdJti conception, diverse 
view* nn F 4$T| 482 
_V/jiwrFm/jfr/fa' ktuana-mJtld , 220 
AffirnTTud-rfftru, 4B0 it., 40Q n-. 4 Q * 
479 

MlmflipsAi view; 99 

MlmlfpsiiH, 8a, 99, 13 ^ I7E P 173 * 

iflo 

Mode of mind, i$ 

Modes of Brahman, 44 
Modification, 23, ay, 30. »i. =Sj h 186, 
3io h aiS P 333, 243, 373 
Modification* cf trufyih JJ 
MoggiilLlim, 24S 

Mohr, 413-4*7, 49® 

MSfalMi, 40S 
Moist, 337 «. 3 6t 
Moistening* 361 
MoUture, 35B, 360, 365 
fflo&j*!' 44, zzjt 219. *49 > 1& 7 i 4 * 7 . 
5=3 

22S 

PToi^ta-J^ff«?p 385, 423 
Afo^optfl'a-nfra* 232 
Molecular, 194 
Momcntarineu, 184, iSfi 
Momentary, i r 32* 6 . 3 1 7 ®- 7 i* !A * 77 . 
vS 3 . ifLf-rfi6» 201, 3 * 7 - *P" 

peamnee, 32; MIHC, 1S5; charterer, 
1 £2 fi■ i exiirem*. 32- flashing, ji T 
fill: idtffl*, 30; imaginations. 233; 
individuals p 59 

Momenta, 15, 36 n., 17 « TB fio r 6j, 1 Ji a 
i#2 h iE+, -06, in ft*, a|fi, - 3 ® 
Mongolia, 164 
Monism, 43 

Monistic, 204; inserjiTOtatioftp 118; 
type, 4*8; Vedanta, aig; view. 
203 

Moon, 6, ifi ( 330, 525 
Moral, 23 it., 24, 378, 404 h 4 &-b 4 * 4 * 
511 , 5231 conflict, 453* 495 : destiny, 
206* 407; difcipUne, soo; efforts, 
466, 4 & 7 t oration r 447 + 4577 in¬ 
junctions, 27S; life, 418; prrapBp 
494 . 

Momlti> r K 5*1 


Morbid dement*. 319 
Morbidities, 3=5 
Morbidity, 336, 360, 362, 365 
Mosquitoes r 409 
Mother-energy, 355 
Motion 1 1&3. 3&0 
Moikmlw, 408 
Motor Mattm ef, 351 
Motor organs, 561 
Mouth, is^j 3*5 

Movement, fBB,, 235, 352, 365, 371; 

of thought* 254 
Moving, 33 * h 3 ^i 
it.* 36* 

nvj f ali j t tii hldbyflji, 2t «* 

PHTf^sr, 299 
Mucus, 276 
Mudgti, 358 it« 
ffffldEfVd, 412, 4&* 

*»£*. 453 
sfu^Ayu, 259 ». 3 

325 

uodrn, 245, 274 
Muktika, 5 T1 n 

MuAtiMa-Up**ifad t 14 &. *47 n<, §tt n. 
Mukundadfca, 443 
Muk until* rami, 82 n, 

Multiplidtf, 243 
MunumidideYii, 23* 

M u mukfu - nyaGah&r a , 231 
Mundane, |n 
mum, 333, 50* 

Munid&sa, 431 
nsfffra gnus, 296 
Mufijavin, 298 H. 4 
Mugffafcr, 34 S. 55 * 

193 

Mitppfffc* Upomad. 50, 78, 250 
260, 344 Jf.. 345 . 494 f 495 * 55 * 

Murahdhjj-* F., 424 
Mutdes i 254 
Muatc, 49B H, 

Mutual dependence* 159 
Mutual help, 1S4 
Mutual in cetdcpendence, I40 
Mutual negation, 122. 400 H 
Mutual reference, 158 
Mutual relations, 204 
mU^Tp 37B 
mUiSdMra, 453 

rrtftfilhlB. 449 

marttJmariiti'rrtii' 44 
mUltJtisara, 296 

Mysterious centre, 35^ 

Myitcrioui Tht f 353 fl. 

Mysterious opcmiian, 364 

Mvstcrio^s power. 356 t 
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Mystic, 

Mystical rosmiion* 491 
Mymacil state, 451 

nadu, J 4 S 
Afapfolff, jqo 
Nails, 333, 3 a* «, 
fvarfifrit, *74 

ta ^ i 

N •infhmnya.riddJn, i 7k Bo. 81. S+ r 99, 
top, ioa, 14S fr., 198, *99, 216,351 
i\m}karmya-uddM^di 148 

Nmfk&Tnya-riddM-vit-fTrana, 09 

htdffJakl, 415 

XuvAyiki, jfl 71 , ,08, 1|gi IM( fa4j 
*? 7 . tjB. 131, 1 j4. 135, 144, 146, 

*“J. 16?, 171. 172, 176. 1S2, 185, 

l ev, « 7 , 3 JI} ( 413 

na m^dd 154 

Nakfatm^kolpa, 2S3 
NoJtulq, 433 
ntjfam n 345 n< 

54 J 

NaradanTa, 42S 
Narahwi S7, *31, 443 
Narasupha, 79 
Na™|i*ihit ss 

Narasirnha Kjiviraji* 339 434 

ma. r vaMp**drjfih pfati ->fl£y - np*kjJ T 

XartimJ forces, 1S5 
Natural quality, 503 
Nature, 35S (| r( 501, 515; of conscious- 
of knowledge, 194+ nf 

thmua, 372 
Nauseating, 501 

«™. 3% 

JTCTT- 4 -fltifrom, 393 

JVjBEU-M flftfeu, 435 
A wj-fdAiajjl^AiiH'ffiriffl, 126 
swo-fonfra, 3S5 
ttav&hkyaiia-tontra, 3^5 
Navd. Ji8p 343, 350, 352+ 355 

124 

na vyev&h&a-bljam, 89 * 

N ajy ! it - m/rttf - mnia, 319 

2tg 

jVff>WTa-prrij 4 fc&rtr F 1+7fc rs * 

W(E&/a' fc 289 
^fc'kudfa, 355 

IS 7 , ^63. *89 #n, 390, 3fli t 344- 
343-353-336; its meaning 345; 
5? fiumW, 34S"-. 34*; it* ^ 

«Ss k ;« , ““' M5 - 546 

n^iorry/yWojtodi'flia, 156 
^96 
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Nl^Juvil Matfiwr, 198 
NfliW, 75. 539 
Nil^nasha, 434 

XapijjijEu, 3, 4l 7 , g, to+ 30h $*, 119, 
ii 4 s ri7 P 163-165, j68, *70, *71, 
37^i ;tqS. 444-428, 436; his criti- 
of causation uj interpreted by 
Bhavya and Candraktrli, 164, 166; 
his criticism nf OUHtHD Contrasted 
with that of the HlntiyflniDiB, 168; 
hia criticism of the concept of 
M gpinjf, dl |68 IT. ; his distinction of 
limited truth (id^ r^) and absolute 
ttuth iparemdrtha}, 3; his view re- 
j^rdinsf production and nature of 
fhinip, 41; his main, thesis of "no 
_ thesis.” j6j, 164, t66 ( *67 
Nftgeia p 262 
NAgejvan, 55 
nAkfs}frdn 7 \ 292 n. 
nOma-rHpa, 49S 
nJtnti-rHpdAkura b 3.07 
jV tima-io^akalmdtiJkj, 320 
Nsm Difejitu, 17* 54, ziz x. r 125 
Tf^nJpuk^pmthagin^ Mh*hh praif- 
3 r ^ + 9 $ 
ftfira , 53S 

n&rdym* >439,535. S37. 53S,54t. 543. 
54f # 546, 548 „ 549; conception of. 
537. 538 

NSrt yann Dlk sita, 34 ft, 

XirJvjtna J\-ot2 l | 1 j| i 5? 

Xilrtyana Yati r 79 
Xitfk^L^airsiflS. sj, 54, 216 
Na ray^i ciendrn Sura* vall, 73 
ftifir'Ha, 359 Ji, j 

fifjflii-rflmrufftf, jpa 

Nearness, _j6fl 
Necessary Antecedence. 1H6 
Ncclc, 336 

Negation, 95 ,91,95,97,110,117, i^r, 
133* 143. 162, 183, 194. 223, 

J7I.43S 

Negative, 117,121,153; criticism, 192; 

instances, lit; pleasure!, 90 
Negativity, 193 
Neither-real-nor-unfeul. 117 
NeP-reaJUl, 269 
Nepal. 58 H. 

Nerve-ph^TUcal, 356 
Nc^c-pIeiuJi, 353-356. +53, +55 
iNerres, S56, 3+4. 356 
Nervous iy»«era, 344, 353, 4SJ 
Nescience, b, 9,45, Ai. 117. 148, jjj. 
I6i. 231, m, 337 449 

Xeumd. 357, 37S 

New bones, 2S6 itr I 
New moon, 5*9 
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,\Vc Tfjtitmtnt p 5413 
Nihundhtl , 192. 49? 

49 

273, 424* 427 

f&kM£u h 460 
mdars&na t 3S9, 393 
Niddm t p JCI. J95. 397* 4^3, 43 *p 4 J*f 
433 

A r iddmi-pf a±hpu , 434 
Niddm-ithdw, 395, 4 ~$> 4*® 

Niddoa, 539, 542, 549 
jn'4/rJ. 104 
m^ci7TTXfr»£i a 379, 3S7 

1 S3 rt ’‘ 

Nigamfelta MahlJ^ik^ 439 
mgfiikii -j fA Jriu . 388, 401 
NiluLUtv 127, *34 

m/tjrjWjiJt-ij, 35 

wA* f f j - it^n j J, 149 
nikix dio, 337 

496 

Niinbflrkii fi^hool, 443 
Ntmi, 357 
Simi-tantra t 435 
74, 395 

mwrtV^Ll'MroTifl* 360 
rdmtite, 257 

389 n. 

fitf arfAtrAa b 3% «. 

FttrjiAifrrff Am/dAiif, 180 
?uVuj’jptiiJ'iJ, hit. 
nirdtirt , 389, 39O 
ffl>7iri3'e3 p 3S9 

AVraAfa, 275 fl, F 346 JT.* 535 h 547 
FttrE-urowo. 389, 392 

rtfjrdnu, 231,247* 45* 1 

WilJilCHi-jrfdJnE. 233 

**« 374 . 4*1 
nir-VfAdra, 368 
Ni£dillJfuftkpa SvJrnjn, 116 jt. 

N'wcaJa K&rt F 4^7 F 4^9 
Jttfcjaydp 1 73 1 373. 3*4 

micaydtwtkd, 484 "■ * 

anixhkarvjvi iTtli, 75 
niifd3«^#HaAJft a 367 
m/A^ona,. 169 

n!)pfiiA Arikdyiify t^prakdrakaiv^ui bhd- 

tmA F 224 

mtainba. 385 *t. 7 P 2&7 *■ 2 
Nltyebodhi Acaryip iti 
fztfyiififi, 36S ri. 
tdtyv-naimittika, 44- 

NicyanAth* Sidfihi, 427 

mtya-mmGi 380 J*- 4, 3S2 rt. 
Fn'|><aftia- 1 pr^l(^ii^If l 386 ft. 

IPtyMto&ft 22 ff T 
ntyfraty****** -titrfAijp 495 


nrtuxF^'dfj, 551 

HHwavm, 497 

FiftylfA 507, 508 
«>»»** »?S # 454 * 455t 491 
zii> jjf: ri-f46 
mjdJTT/d, 332 
■6™*\ 372 - 41 * 

"Ytffflj 39 a i 4^1 

87* SS T 9S 

nfk, 29 

WitaViqtto, 274, 443 + 5+5 

Nl]ikanth* 434 n. 4 

NiUflnth* DlkfliCH, 219 

niliAJ. i 07 

354 n.. 

Ntm-approprialiGii, 506 
Nan-being, 143 , i+®. ^3. *38 
Nen-Buddhii tic. 164 
Non-diitmction F 307-209 
Non-ctertiaE, 110-122, 3B6 h. f 387 
Xoo-etemaljty, t$l 
Non-«i*t£iioe F 28, 193, 217 * 243, 517 
Xon-cmient k 12,28,31*41, tn, tw, 

121, t& f 155 . 1*1. 1 73 p *W, “t, 
Z 3 +, 23 5 F 244, 259 , 5 *7 
Non-treating effects F 174 
Non-in j nry ■ 4*9*505 * 5 **.. S° 8 “ 5 11 * 5 *4 

Non-naomcntiiry, 1S2 

Non-moral, 4*3 

X 00'perception, 30® 

Non-permanency of entitka, 185 
Non-pleiMimblo’painfu], 2J *), 
Ncm-produditon, 249 
Non-«Ef F 6p 101; elemtoo, 24 
Noo-^toaEing. JOJ 

Non-trirugression, 5 °* 

Normal. 3351 duly, 509, 5*4, 51 * • 
mesnure, 319 s 539 
Note, 335 
NHiriii, j*7 
NothiPffa«p j* 

NounkhiDTnt, 307 
Nfja, 107 

NfaiqillMV-arilpa, J2 ff T 

NpiEmh* llifan, 443 
Nftiipihaiinima Muju f 1 7 r 43 n ^ 
51 - 5 *. S 7 *f- 7 J. 7 fl - A*# SQ 3 i 
216-218; hiS date and worics F 216; 

future of hi* Vedatltic mterpreta- 

dona, 217 

Number, I 5 S f i6i, *«». 3 **- 37 * 
Numerical, I4i difference, 37 *i *foaL- 
d« r 162 
NutHcnl, 365 ■« 

Nutritive. 357. 35B* donenft, 185 
Nyiya, 19. +°* S*i S 7 « t ** 7 , *J 5 , A1 7 ^ 

i^o F t22 h 135-127, y?p 143, 146* 
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Nylym (fMf J 

I 47 h 1 -^1, Ifl^, 1 Jq^ 17g h Tfla 

J* a?l > ***• 3 ®** 3 <* 7 * 375 . 37 ft! 
393 j 3 P 4 * 4 I 5 p 4^2, 4S3 n. i f 484, 

Jr Jp 5, l^ 3l ^* *** aririiincnti in 
fai-mir of the existence of God eritj- 
^ b > r kmdiisb, 176 ft.; m idm 
or cm^ftpation, 24S; ft* theory of 
the lubtle body, 30$; origin of, 
302 S. springs of action in t 412,413 
Nylyjt^catcKorit,, , 47l f4 $, *56, ^ 
dehnirinna, i*j; | UB j c , 167; t™, 
oaili, 1 52; pcrcefi[ii>ni, i 60 ; phiio- 
Kopliy, 143, 39BJ pnycholdgy, 414; 

Kh«.] r 1*7; ijmern, J7 4>40 |j; vieWi 

M*ti 8,Wn ^* li+ ' **?< ‘4S. 157 
Aju.Vrt-fiinrfnAJ. 57 +2Ji , j8 

51, ,,6. ,,s, i^i 

Aj«jw-dIfk^-fl/l. W/ p <jj:>YI .p Aj j [[6 

t^yHya-dlptitS, 

A>ava-W/vt-;□**<!, g- 

sri^' ® 3 ' ® 5 * ** “■ ^ *. r, 

45 n., 83, 85, S 7l la7i 
ri , 4 jj, 67 n„ 7 o *., 

„?"■* *47 l*a, [>>4 

A ?«y‘l-m<ik,ramt l t-™ Vra J lctt li} 7 
yaya-*vikar£mdQ*flJtf f z 
jV^ya-j^Wwife-ci'^aid, 116 

107, 2+3 n,, -78 Rl, 
3 ° 7 n* i t 381, 381 m,„ 3^4 it,, 399, 
4 * 3 > 4 «J*. 1 K 4-ao «. i 

Nytiya-mSlS, Si 
Aydyo- *m it rflroft, 319 

AvJ V a - flHffildl il -/l fttMb, 1 07 

Atydya d , 19j 

Ay &y a -p ariiuddh* r 119, 120 
Si « rp 220 

£Ns»-F 4 taz./rtd h 45 flr 

77 it. 

Aydja^pp, , 3Qp t2i 

A y*ya~t&rtt-ticdrQ r 122 
XyAyii-ndiihinto^pa' 54 
JjV'dVfl -xiddk 4 nla-man/orf, 21S n. 

2-ltJ Ji r 

148 

Kyayv-M-nibvnJha. ro 7 . IIa 

Arj^a-rtJfr„, ,07, 448, 3 . 

388n m jSj ' jSj " It 3 ®* M-, 387! 

3 »S n ., 353, 354. 3 58-40, 

-Vydw,/^ 30 - ™ 

"yiy^-uunt^oiu! Z „ 

Nytya V*^ ^ ; 6j 


3iS ' 371, 374, SJs: Miilyitt or voli- 
tiun. ^ij; crilidlm of its Cairenes 
JJ7 ff.; rt, oiteWei 
piodzidbyAriimd^iianii, in* |g4 ; 
ten categoric* refuted by Cmiikhn, 

J57 ita tategoriea jefuted by 
KaioolMlI. ,57 ^,; ita 
Touted by Sflhkarm, 189 ff. 
AT>4pa»cifrti£A4, 106 
A>d>a^ vdrtrikn - r 
«7 

A)' ^ tt. 

rry'dyti-viMtara r 547 
nyAyft?Qryvt t li_3 

118, 225 

NyAydmfta-ia roi^lf> uS 
Tryfljfjt, 384, 385, 388, ^89 

S* *?► 3J, «s. 

35^ jfr?F 4*J; of aiA-strmctj, 20, 2^ 
10 9; of cqu^cloimfccs^, 64; of knovr- 

ledgCp 37 

ObjKt-M[uqg U3nes h 14^ 

ObjEction, 31, wi, IJ3 

Objetuve, 41, ja. 24, 308; corudam- 

ij*: intent, Ij; cniHici, 3S; 

CiisteitM, ij-, 149; experience,, toi; 
J^noranee, 77: 75; -elf, J+; 

world, 20, 236 
ObjK^tly, 236 
ObjEctivTity, 45, to i, ,33 
Qblotionf , 448, 526 
Obt|fiinniiai f 46 
Obligatory duty, 99, 506 
Ob*tfv«txm k r 74, 3^ 375 
Obstude, 377 
Occaibn h 377 
Occ^iionH], 36S 
Ocetpiud, i*7 n, 5 
Oceari wave*, 329 
Odour, 3 ao 4 35J , 365 
Uilines* ? 32S 

gat, 453, 315-317. 3^+fl.. 3+3. 3+* 
OJd4 B e. jti. 543 
Older liienturs, 104 

OM, +9+, 5*6 
Omni present, 204* 529 

Omnijieience, 12, 39, 53 
Omnisdont, jo, txS. 177; beinfl, >35: 
God, 72 

OnCTiesSp 224; of rtmltty, 139 

OntobgiaH, 3^, 26s. 366, 5 i 7p 51 gj 

extstenee s 73; abj«rdrity K 25 

Operabcrn, 144, i 77p 

Opcmmie, 177; "ecian, 137: fimctiniM. 

7&; pnnctple. 333 
Opposite dmlih% irtq 

OppMitkm, 497 
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Oppositional relation, 95 
Oppositional term, 95 
Or^ui, 357. 358, 365 
Organism ^ 

Orj^anited, 50O 

Orjjmizer f j)6 

Oiiinfai Ifutvnttii Mam£ttripii 9 

Oriental MunustripE Library h 2a§ 

Origin h 339, + 10*., £26 
Origination, 4. l6i p ajs; of the $ub- 
amnum, 12 
Orissa, 164 
Orthodox school R 360 
O* calci*. 284 n, 3 
Osd1l*diyj iijqvemcnt, 23S 
OhciJ tfltion. 158 
Oh innominatum. 285 n, 7 
"Qitealegy,” 4*4t 434 
Otherness, iji, tjl 
Oughmess. 4 $2 
Oulbuitl? of pleasure* 145 
Owy, 31*0. 30 a. 3®?i 309 
Owls, 409 

Fada-candriki' zjo, 434 
497 ** + 

79 

piJi/Jrf/r,j, 389, J|>S 

PadtirlJm - ftzrtdWAd - - m£frtfl p 

436 

/War fJ^r? - mr^aya . 44 

Puddrihsl-UtUVH, |o 

Fn^thn-iGttoa^mmiiyq , 50, 51, 57 n. 
JW'Jrft/uz- E al t wa - mr^ay a - TTfKPHpq, 193 
Paddy. 3*3 n, 

pfldka, 356 

PadmanAbha Patf 4 i^« 126 ft. 
Padmapfidu, 8. 9. 30. Jl n., 32. 34,47, 
4 a > 5 l * Mi 79. a 9 "‘1 *«i Jo6 . 
147-149, tji P 209; ausality of 
Brahman. 1O*; hia followers. to 2. 
103; his view of perception, cte. T 
io$ t toh; meaning of fijndna, 104, 
105 ; quarrel with Buddhists re- 
gdrdmtr the nature of existence, 32; 
regarding the nature of AClt-*COn- 
seinusnesH. 33 fL 

PutiiTiti-purdnH' 393 
padm d -yu£ 7 nn-frnya p Z37 
Faila. 431 

Pain. 175. «8i. 203, 34^, 348, 341. 
3<w. 366, 36$, 371. 373. 4«, 463. 
470, 510-512 
Painful, i3 i#a 

Painting. 203 
FljppalAda, 283 
pakfa, I2t, 1J9 
pahja-dkarmtitfly 14^ 
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pj' tifoAu - p rafttya -Jn .7 - 
briifit. i 21 

ptikvttiayv. ji6 h 317, 330. 33$ 

Paine, J 4 « 

Palatine process, 2S7 «. 4 
pofiffl, 207 

3O0 

Pancreas, 288 11,3 

Pandit, IJ n, + 217.2z,z it., 123 ft .. 224 jr t . 

225 ft., 270 II, 

Pandit, Mr, iei p 112 
Panjpur, 419 
peiftthil, 34S n r 

Pun theism. 4%i 

Pantheistic, i 

Pan tain or Milage, 429. 430 

panta-tPiSfingit yoga, 454 

Parfcad&i, 214, zij, 216 n. f 251 it. 

pa&CG-TTUiftd - bhuIn -ci AdrdA, 338 

Paheanada. 429 

PurlLunLiUyu kStya, 126 

fi, 31 «. r jz. 5 + P !**. 
103+ 10$. 148. 209, 251 
<-£t- pdiAAd-dft v dru -cy cUtAyd, 

31 

31 if.. 
103 

PaSca-pMkd- neardia>2, 17. 30. 31 H,* 

3 *- 33 ^4 I*. 53a 79 . H< i& 3 h 

148. 149, 193. 206 n., 308-210. 314, 
2(6 

Pa ftca -j 5 i d.J- n virr tfna-frh dr ti - ,p-r ci kiij c-- 

Ad.31 a- 

Pn j?ifci -piildi kx - tit' tiruna-p rakaJikd f 54, 
TOJ. 217 

Pafaa-pddikd-vy 4 khyil r 52 n, 
Poifia-pTiikriyiS „ 52 ri, 

PaKca-rdtta, #Sl p 491. 546* 547. 
54 ^ "- 

Faflca^khn, 476 
patiewidkam *tdky 4 tmm r 337 
pwiaadrTyd-£Up&oah& w 3 55 
panfikaT<t#a t 74 a. K 76 
P*inrfhaniftti-&hAva^prakaiiM i 79 

Ftjjitfkar ffitu 'p rnknyil b 79 
Pttfkikwanti - Ultpuryu-CundnkSi 79 
F$iitfkiirtzna - (ikd- f-rfftd-CiWrpAd, 79 
PifrfclkxTiZTjn-wlrfiikf), 79 
P ^( dkm ' ana -^ ttiM 4 ^ hi f ana , 79 
Po<ldWa^ 4 Tt^W K 79 P 193 

Pflfljtffrd. Ji Hr. IJl 

pamld, $&&. 504 
pamdhi. 497 

para. 360, 3 ^. 37 °. 37^ 
parnk 36S 

pnrahktZ$fim£ t 405 
86 

parama^f\ffftta r 252 ir, # 
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JWoiiK^ajcijr - t/^trti><a£l r 352 ft. 
paramo# Jtadmpr, a 2 & 
paramo ttikfmti, 411 
Pmminindi, ti6*<. 
parum&mt, 189, jgj 
pOrtimdrtfw, 5 
parmndriha^daritma^ 248 
pordmdrtfm-prapd, 443 
piifjj- m drth - rQp a 4 
P‘&&mdrtha-tatyai 3 
taramaimam, 445, +46. 455, 461. 4 6 5 , 
466 

pnr&mdlma-t&ti r 44 
P&nmiciYm, 53, 206 
parftm ojai v 343 
param dhdma, S3 3 
ptfn'fl puntpi, 468 

pvTiispgT&dhy&M, 113 

p&rarpttQpakfriS£ t 1S4 

para-ttmtTulA, 10 

para-wjnaptUitiifddfcpaty-ti^ 2i n. 
par dill, J &9 
/wra 465 

purdrtha, 414 

432 

Pardiam-tmrti, 83.J$j it. 

piirihtffiiifityt 457 
Amfe&Jftf, 53 
PnrieLal, 3S7 n, 3 
patiggako, 496 
pa^rflAa. 409 
jSts 

Panfttn/o, to6 n T 

ptfnVidma, ll, j8, 39, 44, 46, 172, 190, 

* 9 Jp I 0 +, U+, 37 *f J 72 , 41&j auie, 
45 i u^ctTinc, 171; view of eiiiBatian, 
45 

^'fl 4 iiw-Ad 7 jimj h 51 
fHirip&krt, 27 n', 

p urn ntp Myd - guJM p 47 
pariipanda. 256 
P&n§at r 373 
Parjanya, 300 it. 3 

odn^ ! cSft h 316 
Particle#, 157 
Particidlr, 63 

Parties*, lj 7 , , S 8, 190, iQq 

P4rt# F 40 

POTVataJui. tctnlra f 435 

twryrtmfyoh bpckfiiHa 9 3E9 

ImLOfi, 229, 373,414, 4li)i 45Ifc 4 ^_ 1p 

459. +77> +«9 P 49Ji 49?. 49&< 5*9, 

S 3 _l 

475 

24 

iija n 

p*d>cmri T 


Patafij til s, 259 ft., 2^5. 304 ft. t 403, 40S, 
4Jo n,, 4i+p 451* 43^ 443* 447* 451™ 
455, +58* 4**, 4 6 1 p 47 *p 477. 4*?l* 
- 402, 504* 539 f 540. 54** 543 * 54&* 

54*. 549 

Put a iijuli ■ f £31 r 1 j, 517 
Puiells bane, 284 11,4 
Paib of wisdom, 405 
PaLholoHy, 434 

Patience, 360, 500-502, 510 
Patient, 296 
ptfrif/Ad, 459 h 500 
pafijtho, 497 
p^UPTT£DWillf, 293 ft, 
pvtimfQ, 252-254, 273, 525 
pvurufa-r,hifr)i k 402 
Pflu^a, 294 
PwufIcalUvatM, 424 
Pmfkaltfva£t 2 ~i(tnlr*i r 435 
pm*tf*ka r 281 p 296 

patWriOmM , 492 rti 
333 

/VrtfrteHir demon, 300 
pifruki, 303, 330 
f^^^^anfra, 54IS q, 3 
p&ha, 363 365,370 
Panova, 502, 545 
P2n^y ftp ii 9 

297 ft 53S-540, 542. 543 
pdm^pddij-itiLtkSdhi^fMtU J, 2S5 re. j 
^Jfra-pA/^ta?i, 2S5 a, 1 
P#<i* 522 

pJ^nin^fAiAi/, a, 44 
pdrayppfn^a, 374 
JMrl33n.iL, 316 
pSribhdfEjta, 363 

pcliintfiytffafy a , j §9 * measure, 190 
Parivanathii. 544 

p*rpa> =fi+ 

^HArU, 3|9 
54? 

366 

Pltafijila-SiLmkhya, 177 
, 7 &f 300 

Fttrmflnifa, 171 
Pfifalaputni, 417 
pdfimtyhkka-i ujirram, 500 
Pea, 169 

Fmm, 444* 45*. +go, 5» t 5*1. 5*J, 
5 it 

Peficefulnsj o f mind, 510 

Peculiarideg, 159 
Pelvk bone, 187 u. 1 * 

Pelvic cavity, 285 
Pelvis, 340, 348 
pevao^ 497 
Penance#, 539 
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Penis, 296, 326 if* 

People, 509 

Pfimvd universe,, 241 
Percritcr, 22, *7 h 135 < l^ t 155 . 20^ 
209, 234, 341 

Perceiving, 330; power p 200 l principle, 
199 

Perceiving-ielf* 200 
Perception, 17, 18, 20 H 21, 65. 
lift. 117. 135. I4S. 1+8. U9. 167. 

iBe p 187, 1^, I 94 i 2 ®f 302, 205# 

207, 2©8, 212, 2JJ P 12ti, 234, *54# 

269, 270, J02, 373 , 374 t 577 > 40 * p 

407; of identity, 65 
Percepts, 37a 

Perceptual, 77; tints, ■ S^l experience, 
105; know Sedge P 77 p 192: process, 
208* 217 
Percipi, 19 
Performance, 502 
Perfume*. 498 a. 

Pencirdiiui], 2.S4 3 

Permanence, 1S6 

Fcimanem, 22, 179, 241, 368, 369; 
consciousness■ 713 convictions, 240 1 
entity, 22; perceivcr, 187; self, 71, 
179 1 subject, 3!^ ; substance, 145 

IVms^Trncc, iS, 67; of knowledge. 18 

Persistent, 188, 241 

Persisting cause, 185 

Persisting entity, 183, 184 

Person, 251, iss. 3&7 

Personality-, HO, 524 

Pcnpimtion, 55 ip, channels, 348 

Fettumbm, 4*4. 5®4 

Pttiimutic tendency, 521 

fvft, JI 4 t 3*3 

Pcttfl Dlfcfild, 54 » a 

pkalti. 359 

£Mh-Qfl%*r» 444 

piMV jurTpU, 420 

Phantom show, r 1 

phxrm, 543 p 35 * 

Phaitnaeopfeiii. 277 
Pharyflfirni plexus, 355 
304 

Phenomena r 177 * 5*1 
Phenofucm], 12&, I? 7 « *^ 7 « 499 ; 
appearance, 4^; reality f 167; «IT* 

4*5 

Phenomenon, 374 
Philosopher, 38, +46 
Philosophic, 502 s analysis, 467; know¬ 
ledge, 246. **3i Mth, 504^ view. 

z; wisdom, 494 

Philosophical, 228. 501: development, 
48; idea, 366; ignorance, 4*7 5 trutb s 
230 
Dll 


Philosophy, 44, 51. 73. 228. 504. 

509, 5*7. 5^5: of Bfldarayaoa. 36 
Phlegm r 599. 3t». 325, 365, 39 1 
Phlegmatic diseases, 299 
Physical, 238, 369, 404, 504; dittiiet, 
4181 process, 48; propulsion, 480; 
sciences, 273; trouble, 512; world, 
270 

Physician, 277. 278, 328 *.* 338, 357+ 
3%. 3*9, 303*4*3 
Physiological activity, 331 
Physiological effects, 360 
Physiological functions, 261 h 263 p 331* 
533 

Physiological ope rations , 332 p 333 
Philological position, 332 
fnuMIa, 359 *-p 
407 

Pilgrimage, 230, 44*. 5** 

PS I tar. 26 

*%*W, ^57- *0=. 353 J*- 3$4f 4531 

4S4 

piv&t, 43, 312 a ,314 
pfjhlld, 49b 

prjkli4~fjAiiKii» 288 I 
Pipe, 346 
pipputt, 299 fl- I 
Pischel, H m 345 w* 

Pudcu, 282, 300 

274 *■ 5 
5*0» 5» 

ptffci, 257, 276, aia, 396, 5« p 317, 
Mi W 325-337, 339, 341, 344, 
547 h 5*0. 350. 3*** 1 6 *> 3 6 5. 39 *p 
524; nature of, 330. jji 
pitUi^huTfi, 317 
tHttaln iij, ft. 
piua-pmkrti, 31&, 334 
pixt&i&yfi , 350 
pithaya-pdka. [94 
fiiyuio, 490 
pilu*p&b* y 194 
PTacentn, 291 
Planet* 333 
PUnt, 3j 3 . 259 
P1atfi 4 506 
Playful activity, 42 
Playful instincts, 178 
piftJi, 2S5 
PleasiinmcHi, 358 
Pleasing, 337 H. 

Pleasurable, 23 fl,, 2+2; experience, 

gt; state, 181 

Pf^.-nre, 68. f 7 S, U 7 . 14®. 343- j6®» 
3*6- 3*9. J7I, 373, 374, 4°4< 4 la * 
4S*> 4*3,4*7- S**, JoS-sti, 
PLeSlure-seeking, 507 
Plexus. 153 JT.. 356 

V 3» 
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5 C J+ 

piifun i # 2S8 

PlnrmliAtk experience, 2*4 
Plurality, jS, 39, 9Jr 16,, i 9S: 
□mictp r6i 

Point* pf dupu^ 4 ^ 

Poison, 3SV*.. J61, w 
Polemic, lit, 127 
PoLcmici] b *04 
Fblo, 208 
Politics, 385 

Polluting ftf'enia, 326-328 
Pollution, 408, 4tNj 
Popular belief, 377 

Positive, 47; cauflc, ng.7; entity, 182; 
cipenmce, 154; knowledge, 154 - 
quality, 152; unity, 153 
Pomft# SaWft 0/ fAr ^ndeftf Hindu*, 

J 5 J w-i 356 «■ 

Powtivicy, 153 
Peasant 458 
Postures, 455 
pBt&ka-rata, 323 fi, 

Poiency, fl, 31 , , 75< Jjg 361-363, 
37° 

Potcocy-in-cliief K 364 
Potential, a 3 tyrjfjnw, 53; energy, 
356 

PotcntMitiea, 24 
Potter, 24® 

Potter* wheel, *46 

Pow «* a - a, US. *43. 510; of con- 
trolling others, 505#!.; Of produc¬ 
tivity, 2& n. 

/•■?cij 1 .'li ror/Ad-poHUbdlftnii, 5a jtt. 
Prabhaknm, 66, 67, 69, M7. *54, j i;Si 
}V 7 * 140. 4®3i Stj; hii analysis of 
illusion, 154 ; his idea of errumd- 
patron, 149 

prabbihHE, 333 t 36a, 364-366 

P -r iihtttilbit-- vxiridrik iJ r 44 3 
Prabodhrt-Oindradaya nutukn, 220 
Practical action, r^i 
practical discipline,. 500 
Practical movement, 155 
Practice, 4S7, 500.514 ~ 
pradrJa, 389, 391 
prudhima, 172, 3 ya i 
Pratlyumna, 543. 545 
Pragalbha 126 it, 

Pn^mnbc, 371; bub, 15a 
Praise, 512 

pr^fy^prmpayedt tambandteth, 481 
prajilh, 39- n 
PrajSpati, 4% 
ptvyXQpii-w: , sS 

p'.Sw* 4 ’ ?? S ‘ 4yl * $•*» S4S 

PrajFiakiLra Gu,p|ji i 49 

PmjftfflTiflimada., 79* jgG 

T « 


^rey^Jpcrdi^lp jif, 339, 405, 415- 
+l&. 4 +® 

pmkifraun, 57 ri, r 131 

249 

^HfaMpa-«oiwa,38dfl: t i8sir +l 386,387 
iVoAa^dirr^w-n'cflriittFi, 46, 49, 50, 74, 
196-198, aos, 106, J13 > in piufo- 
sophy, dftlra, etc., 196-198 
!>rnkilia-htyfttfiil, 197 
PrakAsanandri, tj-tg, j, J2 , SJ( 
55 p 56. 8+p 2 J 1 ,333-235* 270: bmh- 
tnn and I he world in., 3 ?-| diiCtii- 
KLona regarding awareness In, 17- 
1 9 i diicui-SEQnj regarding subjective 
idealism tftp i7J»riI>vf ki h 554! nature 
<sf tijn&iti in, an; imure of dhmte 
in, 23 j; negative dialectics of, jS, ig; 
quarrel with Yasutwidhu of* 19: 
theory of causality in, 331-225; 
view-point of his work. 220, 22 1; 
WOrkfl of, 335 

Pt 5 k^i&n ubhavQnsnda, 47 a, 
Prmkiillmsn, g, i* p 17, 30, 33, Si, 84* 
®fl*103-1*6, 4 ji.148. 149, 151, 193, 
40^11 Op 514, 222-354, 2J4J ilia 
quarrel with the Buddhists regard- 
ing nature of object** 30, 31 
/Va^l/J/fttit-irl-nircn^, 10 4 
pra&Qpa, 335 fl. 

pm^r|j h 43,73 s iotp 104* 109, 175, 177* 
tbi, ijS, 339, 25a, 358* 2&5, 375, 
334 . J 3 S> J 72 * 388, 4iu T 440, 455* 
+ 57 . +61-465 p 4 * 7 , 47 J. 477 * 47**, 
4^S t 51 j t 546, 545, 55G, 533, 534 
335 "* 

335 n. 

prakfti*p y&rtfi mAmkwttt 556 
prate}*, 37, 4 fl, 191 
pffwtf K 1 a8p 137, 194^ 206, sis, 113 
/rofliddo, 413 

pramJnn. 77, iifl, IJ7 h |^ t 194* 504, 
m r ® 54 . 373 . 37 S. 376. 379, 380, 

3 % JL 

promdan^ir^FTyOp ioy, 208 
tao, 124 

12* 13, ji, 116, tiS p 

148, 192 

proifljbjo-fUflf^i'Cfjyn, 44 
/V™dflu-o 4 ^HtAi/£i 7 iMrfl, 49 
Prom dna-vdrttiMdia/dmTii~flkd, 49 
f^amdnu^ridhviUrUuns^ 398 tt, 

Prtim 6 -riiite w tpm tui - s am hhapit tl - Ejr* 
tti 4 398 n. 

P/tf-m j 1 rt A i -1 r ? f/- nirnn\ ■ 14 198 

pram&ir, 77 h 105 
prameAdp 343 a. 

442 

/viwnf^jfrd/, 13 r 
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promt*, 77 

P[umo<Japunmi.la« Acftrya, 225 n. 
prtfnffrl, 331 
p**m*gm, 3 $ 9 , 

38a m 4 

pJ'«l 3 ^-*flWWr F jSl Hr 

prmMit, 318, 325, 492 
pm&fo-rtfuftti, 31s 
prasfira t 33 ft n , 

P 7 mlh^mi^htda i 235 
349 

prajoarn, 3.35 
Pr^Lrli^titinjiti, £72 

Prasajtipada, i6a H 24^ 4 * 3 . 5 <> 5 , 

5*5 

Pm £2* {apSdo~b Adfcya, 163 j*. 
PnnbuHiidharui, 4 28 
Ptrtjtui-Upem&d, ?8 t again, 344 it,, 
345 

fVttttuj - Upkimptd-fihfiwa, 78 

264 

jmxft&UJhifcCt I76 
prutibimhu r 48 
prtitthimba-i'tfiia t 106 
pnziijnd, $7$, lh 
pfatijnfi*ftihii t 3S8 
pmiijikintara, 388 n. 
pmiij&A-vmHyfka* 38S n, 
Pratwul^ndpika t 394 n. 
praiimvijfrf. 378 
prtftipakfci-hltdvanAi 4^ 
prutiparmOpadhiM m}edhG~pratiyvgit- 
ttam f 312 

pranpariTiltpadh^G-praliyogilv^ 217 

prataamikmtf, 425 

praeiffha, 279* a8j 

pTutiifhaptind* 379 

prati-tufrtm-nddHfinln. 383 

prtfflkt'p&rtinA. 44® ► 4®® 

pnWla, 19. 128 

prafilya-iamutfitiilu, J ■*, 8 

pratyatjhrjn* d, 33, h| F 67 

pUfyUtf 6 

Pratya^h-hiiKavlEL, 147 

Pmtya-K -rOpfl-bhagii*in, 119 ”* 

pt-atyek, 63 

pr^IyaJk-ril, t E 4 

pralyiik-ctti y 9 

Prahnfe-sVBftipa-bhHgava^ 156 *t. 

pratyokji 1, 92, 194, *« 7 1 373 . 374 . 37 6 . 
37 Be'W 4» 

Pratyafc^derayattba^ry n* 439 

fVuiytlAffl-£lrJriDn, 354 n. 

Pr^uk.mtvG-fJtiJlpiM, £ 22 n, r 233 »- 

pmEyrtAfra, 115 

pr.ifj-riwuyojTta j 384 

pratyttya* 395 

prpty&hdm, 454 > 455 


prtrty&ima-v«fya t 32 

pmijtetmyvt 19 

pratyuddharali, 343 
P-faviftiiinuhhQtii 8( 
j Frmxs£um*bhafya y 23* 
praoarUmSi 482 
ptaxarUHt, 314 
prmyid t 389, 507 
prm.ptti -1 &nurihya , tyo 
pnyaim t 238 h 369-37* 
priiynln&di, 371 
prayalruinm, 3%* 370 
prayatndrttOflyakat ySi n. 
prayaImlfimrIyakGtvG f 38a n. 
praytrjtWAi, 383, 384 n- I 

prOkpta~mdim t 3 *9, 3 -* 

pr^kimta^ 253 
pr&mty iya h 214 

pr&$a+ 7 Si 7*. **H- 258-^0. -9ti 
29*. 303. 3 1 *. 33 ^h 333 t 34 ^ 34 *. 
J 44 . J 4 *. 3 *?,i 49 , 3 SS. 35 *. 373 . 44 *. 

449' as depending on the head, 349; 
as vibration* 2&j; *1 vital ports, 342; 
channel^ of, 347, 34®: heart the 
centre of, 340 ] history of the mean¬ 
ing of, 2jJ9 if.: scat of, according to 
Uaraka T 342 
pnlnni$tinil, 405 
prd^-kann^tfif 448 
prJnuTTunit-lt^, 76 
pr^Hti-mrodhiij 158 P 268 


pru ttii-sjnpyanTimtj p 4 54 
pnUa.Tpandti, 256, 257 
pfitW-vtiha, 318 

pf&m-vahJn&Tp irQtoltltft hpdayaijs mu- 
iesm. ill 

ptatin TJJyUj 34 *t. 335 
[tranJpdmi-gail ntddkvd, 448 

tvdhis, 4+ft 

ptatffyima, 256, S57, 447 - 449 . 45 *- 
455 . 45 » , 

prApIy^ipri 1 pti-inm*i t 380 n. 4, 30 1 If. 
prdrjiMAjj'fcrnflrt, 24?. ^5® 
Ftdtiiakhym, 276 
p mitt ikii ■ sal It if r 273 
prayw-riitc r r 275, 278, r8i, 295 . ^ 9 * 
Pre-condition. 43*1. 506 
Prtdstory bird*, 409 
Pl^dotniiiEmOe, 367 
Preferment, 

Prepamcory measure 
premia. 4*1 , , 

Presentation of the fai«. 154 
Pride, 167, 373 . 4 « 9 . S° 9 “ 51 * 

Principle of ronrClOLiinCM* 23 , 22 
Principte of difTertnc?, 6 q 
Principle of intelligence, 20 
Principle pf thought, 35 p 
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Privifege, 505 

prlnumt, 328 

Probability,, 3 jj 

Prob-aridum, 130, 1*1, 13^ r40 

Prohana^ 139 

Frxwdt'ttgi ami TrmmKdtmqf th* Pint 
Orfmtiti Canfftentt' Poona, 400 ##, 
Prosha * 0/ Me Afarim* Onmfia/ 
331 

Proccti, a S 6, 3r7 
"roerfator, 525 

Pradua, ij, iS, u. 33, ; cmpiHs, 4 

I raducu™ ,,. iS, 1Sl JJ, 3 7 . 3 g, 4J> 

6j. 166 16®, i7j ( , 74( m , ,84, 
1 50 , 187, j0o h 33 5, 336; of flcijuti, 

473; of knowledge* iS 

Propn&sbcnti^fi, 396, 397 
I^blbiiioiu, 504 
Projection of objectivity'* 25 
Proof, 128 

Proper discernment, 134 
Proper measure, 345 
Proper proportion, 317 
Property, jjv-jto, 363, jo6 
Propulsion, 481, 482 
Prosperity, 501 
Protection, 505 
l^roud, 510. 5tr 
pFtfha-gat&ithf , 287 n, 1 
-*S6 

Prthak, 370 
j/i/MjArtyj. 194. 370 
pffArtT, 75 
PfychicuS frame, 105 
Pfcycfucsl procoa , 48 
Psychological, io®> ady, 366; appear- 
fctice. 32; constituents h 58; duality 
Of awareness 29; dementi, 58-60; 
entities. 59; existence, 73- experi¬ 
ence, 170; ignorance, I2 r J09J 
necessity, 25 * objectivity, 2 5; objects 
of awareness, 29; self, g : though^ 
35 

Paychologicaily, 31 
Payebo-phyiicd parallel ism. 339 
PaycKesi*, 34, S9) 35a, ij 4l 464 
Fsydvaa-traiufoniuitioiii, ii 

Pthisii, 288, 399 

P-ubic, 3483 bone, 285 q. 7; nerve, 
3S3 

Pubis, 285 h. 7 
Public good, 4S5 

put&tala, j8 p 59 ' 

Fudfrilt^vimhaya' 38 n. T 59 u. 
pHrutr-tikm, 388, 38911. 

Punju-vasu, 395 

PumUTasu Atxeya, 393 

PunKC ™' 3 S 1 3 57 - 35 Q, i6j 

' » 


Puimabhadda, 539 
purtytt, 52 Z 
pepphmm, 25S H.J 18 

43 , Hr 78, 228, 279 . 3*S* 
547 

PwrxlHd-trdo, 374 ** 3 
Purer 36* 303: annihilation, 2341 
Hii'Hrenes*, 33; being:, 134 bU»5* ij p 
90, I3J| 215, 223; blisilykE&B, 92^ 
o»utkki)( 234- consciousness, 22* 
3°, 33^35, 4^i &5. 71-74, 77, M». 
105, 118, 179, 181 p 197, 203-207* 
209, 21 |p 227, rZ35> 236, 238. 241- 
243' cHcjicdc&sneas, 234; cjctinc- 
bon, 233; happinw. 52 j idea, 234; 
intdiigence, 8 r TJ, 21 , 22 t SO h 89 ri, p 
io2 r no, 233p 477; negation, 234; 
thought, 24; vacuity, 235 
Purificatory rites h 278 
Purity, 469, 502, 50^ 510, 511, 513* 
S4 p 542; of heart, 510; of mind, 
43^ 44t 
3 J 7 

/sird^^fcard, 317 

Puri/afp 344 

181, 234 ► M*, 250, 251, 2jy, 
3&5. =72, 379 r 3^ 385, 388, 440, 
4 S 7 . 458, 461, 4 & 5 - 4 & 7 i 475 , 477 , 
5 * 4 , 537 

^HTlfifaA 465 

purupi-AtfTU. 256 

537 

Ajnj^-(nVM>'fl r J4_t m. 

Purw^i-riMliS, 513, $24. 537 
puru|drrAOp 547 
pwrwjofftwiw, 55.416* 486 
PuruyOttnma Dakota, tis 
Pumsottam* SamvMtJ, 79, 225 
Furutfinaiaftviini* 120 
pury^asltikti, 245 
P™. 3*5? 330 

Pufpiifiptii' 80 

pttrakti, 257^ 258 
POrtiaprajila, 120 
POrnlktui MaudgR[yn h 357 
Pflrpananda, 232, 354 n, 

PQrnrmanda Sapjvflil t 79 
Pamanandn Ttrdia, 78, 79 
Pftmanandu Yari, 353 n. 
ptirrti, 400 n. 
ptirr u - k4ttf - >/rJn'rta r 160 
ptirrti-piik?il> J89, 30i 
pQrtii-pTajHa^amskiira, 1*4 
pQrtv-rtipa, 336 397 

pO^MWBfp 398-400 

- ml-ft?0,711 d - eddo - 
mdtd t 2x9 
353 


pffttAJ, 296 

paya. 330 n. 
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Qualification . 1S6 
QuuljtAti^ change. t$ 

Quality, 5. HJp *4^. S5=, S5&. i* J > 
1*2. i&J, iqo, 359< 3*9* 369 - 374 * 
3 7 S, 4* = . S«* J a 5 " h5IJ 
Quick* 337 u. 

Quiduiess^ 156 

Race, SOI 
Rudiixl. 2S5 it. 6 

R*K*% 4^7 
Ratfhunathn, 146 

Rji^hunAthii giromani, 119* t£4i 
ia* 1*. 

Rain*, 5 g h 32 i K 317, 315* 17Q 
rujoi, 72 , 74 , 3*3. 3*4, 3^- 3*9. 

J*7> J73, 4*9* 41*. 45*. 4** 

ni/yn element, 2&I 
JYJJCKf oAtfPTJj■ iititfyoh , 344 *1- 
RjjpuiAEM, 539 
RajthilUp 49 

Rajwode, V. K.. 551 m 
Rtikfah, 300 

rakta, 317, 324, 3**+ 127. 119. 352 
roAta-^/wmi, 317 
T 4 ikm-dftjt* M 324 
™i K sjr 

fWkHar£ja Adhvnrin,, 54 
Riinifar9ju M a hhMr t, 21® 
ftaniiujl Hiatt*, 5lr io» 
rarftflJia. 33* 

raid, 194 , 23 *. 392 r 312 h t J, 3i7t322- 
325. 127, 3*». 139- 343 34? > M«. 

55®, 357-3**. 199, 391 
roftf-ndhdfti, 313 
3=4 

J^a^aliidAari?. 427 
RuTtf-idra. 123 
raid ■ liAitfl d + 350 
rau-rJ/jinl, 34 S tt, 

56 

RaiatifAi, 7* 

276,1 391 

JifluJyflM-iiiflfftf, 425 

/?dr3,fal-raw^«f, 443 
raft* 490 r 497 
Ruimkirti, 49 

/la^jtd-^d 6 /dl n l^p 104. 439 

Ratm-titiikd, 5* 

Rntna VajTftK 49 
Tsnthya, 317* 3*3 ». 

Riivigupta. 432 

Ray Chatidhury. Dr. 544+ SS* 

Rjdhcya. 4® 

Ra^hamnlljl, 326 Hr 


M«WJ. 2 * 7 . 4 * 3 , 4 * 4 * 4 ^). 497 

r 4 f£T^V| 4 l p 42* 
r^fJdi p 369 

RAjihav^naJldil. 7®. TIJ 
EU^vadm Svsmin, 443 
Rlpiv^din Vati. 17 to, 

296 

Rijl MakhEndra, 2 IS 
r^iua, 367,, 37J, 468-470 
Rd/fl^fiiiy^ 431 
Rnjlnaki, +43 
r&kfaias, 2.83 

Rim*, 229 . 239, 255 . 5 ® 7 > 54 * 
RinmhhadnL. 79 
fUmabhidra Dlkjita, 431 

RamabhidrtmirHJflK 5* 

R 4 mabJiadilltitmji p 35 
Ramjicundni. 79. 238 
RAimctfndra TJrtha. 79 
RJnsiU-’indrj Yajvnn, 220 
Rimacsincirftryii, 8a «. 

Rflmadattii, 99 
RilmadcVi. 231 
FLimukanthi, 443 
JtomAiirW*, 5 J, 21 * *■. 443 
Rlmaknna Adh™in. 208 
RiLmainna Bhlttfl, 434 to. 4 
P4maJt7?ni Dftfit*> 54 

Rimjnjlrlyarui, 443 
Rimanjithu, 57 n- 434 
AlmmJUba Viidjn* 434 

RHmarCdrf t 264 n. 

fUmattnlUp 52, 5*. H* !1 5 * 

11S, 193 

Ramsdvaya, 197, 198* 204, 205. 

212-214 L iftfittHf aa many, lie. 2 tl ; 
continuity of pcnxpbDn through ft 
p-apid ■su^eisio-a covnmg 

and it* removal in p 211 ; hi* dale *nd 
work. aOf. 205: hia definition of 
rilffit knou’ledHr different from that 
of Vttifftota-pari&h&]d f 212 : hij re¬ 
lation with PaJUxt-pAdikAf 309. 210; 
his theory of V^diotic perception m 
control IO thftE of Vtddnla-puri- 
iAJfd and jfr'Afcffiivdpf, az^ if.; hia 
view ddTerent from that of the 
Vtdan(tf-f>arihha}& on the lubj-ccl of 
the continuity of perception. 211 ^ 
hi* view of lifne. 211, in; move- 
itient of C7fn 2nd peroeptjofi r 308- 
210; place of ifflfotMflrjjao in per- 
ception, aoS-iti; pure oonadOLu- 
nespi and perception, 211 
Rimajfii Papaya, 225 rr r| 226 
Ratrdnandfl, 51K r . 82 n,. 439 
Ramlnanda Sariivad. io, 31 S*i 
j5^ lEft, 196 # 
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RUmlnandal fnhn, 79, 33 a 

43, ias, 201,119,363,439, 

44 ». 444 . Ml 
R a m£n uja - hfairy a p ifr 3 n, -z 

Rvmdwja-mivtn-Mwrfana, 330 
ft£m&yGQ* 1 3139, 230, 506 

-Mj l/tf ta -J, jra -unp^oAd ,220 
rata^twu-jjfra, 210 

JrtfOTJd■ f^JFJO- -2fc>t. ! 42 K 

^ ZjTT&y firia^riiiparya-farnayn , 

JWiJ vafto- IsUpm^'a -m flfex.aAd„ zzo 
Ramcndra Yogis, 57 *. 

Kln^vnra BhnrnU, Sz ft, 
h 3 ii p 44 
ReAct, 2j 

FteniJ;, i cy, 167, 271 ; C&d ( z; ljmoranct p 
+ ■ ^jw*i a&; Mllij f 23 substance, 
^ 3 : (anifoimiticm, 3 S + J9t 44; 
*1™, j 3 20 
KenEism, 371 

•"£*, l, 1, ai3: definition*, 163. 
lW i lfitepFcmdcFn, 38; logic, 167; 
tnmjfom^rinn, 38, 39. 44 

5> *5- =°. 73p us. ift^r 
166 . *93, ip Sp 206 ft,, 236, £4^ 268, 
499 

Realisation, 233. zj 9i 524 
Htarma, foj; of cow*. 5=05 if T 

IK> - HI. <* 3 , 139 . I4S. 194, 

Rtaaoj liftjr, 24, 376, 377 
Rebirths, 75, 90, 305* 407, 4^ p 5 ze- 
5 ^ 3 . 53® 
rf<aka a Z57, 23S 

KAreftJfef Dmjtrcwtei dc MSS, Midi- 

CHUM SamcrUi dam r/rtdr, 4J5 
Receptacle, 17^ ^16 
Recognition, 65, 67. i&4 
Recoffnibon of identity, 33, 34, ££; in 
Ini Jilin sen and VedAnrj, ff. 
Recium, a®, 318, 331, 336, 348, 351 
Rrd.27, 344 i,. T 349 
Rrcd, 34* 

Reflection, so, jj 

Refutation, 127. 146, f 47 , t 6o, t 38 , 
189, 19a; of action, 1S8 
Relation, 15, xx, *4, 25, J+1 ^ I0& 

tai, [+ 4 . 146. ijs, 158, 159, ,$ 7< 

U 3 fj l9 i" *° 3 * 1Q 4 - 37 -. 374 , 397 ; 

« tOMy t 34; of inherence, i4>j p 

I94 dwoparability, 

Hrietiwnihe. 51 
Relationship, 153 
Rekq vc concept, 91 
Relati ve *p4gv p 137 
Relativistic, 1$*, *,3. philmophy. 


Relativity. 157 
3J3 ft , 3J4 
Religion, 525 

Religions, 367,, 5*9. 525; discipline, 
4^®; duty* 5*5: endeavours, 488 
Remmenexa , 

Renunciation, - 51 .444. 4 S 7 . 458, 510 , 
51 + 

Repentance, $o& 

Repetition, 360 
Rep3y fc 3S& 

firporti 0n Scmiktit Maitmtriptr, 219 
Repository, 22 
RepttEa ions, 239 

Resemblance, 131 

R«olmjpn, 253 

Respiratory process, 258 it. * 

Raponsibilny, 501,503, 507.30S 

Raull, 376 

Rcicntivt power, 373 

Relation, 13-16, 197 

Rewind, 503 

Rhetoric zzo 

Rhetorician, 171 

Ribs, 386 n, 1 

Rice, 358 h. 

Right cognition, 134, 136, 137 
Right conduct, 405, 406, 423 
Right knowledge, go, 153. 181, 187, 
* 94 . 2o6 > 312 , 213, zig, zjg, 248, 
3514 261 

Right perception* 135 
Right thinking, t>o 
Right s-ohiicifFi, 500 
Ritml, 547 
Ritualistic, 284 

RockhdJ, W ; , 276, 277, 424 j?. 1 

rtigii-bftif at? .jitfya _ tj iTk 377 

r ®6r>ff. 3^7, 3 gH5 
rinmffDsirfii. 341 

K ™tt 34 Vp 365; dnines, 243; induia- 
130 ^ 8 , 243, z 5S 

Rooted insaneu,. 248 
Root-lmprcasion, 51 
!J®pe. 7. 37,73. ioG 
Rtwy. 549 
Roth, 274, sSj 
Rough, 333, 33S 
Roughnes*, 360 
ru«.49t 

Rudifnent^r!- cfeirteni H 76 
Rudm, 53S 
Rug-tmfcaya, 434 

333 , 358. 357 , * 359 , 361, 363. 

393 

r%it, 377 
rflptirtv,. 374 
eflpin, 202 
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rurah, 298 n. 4 

Veda, 281 f 345, 34&, J94i 4S3 5- 

537 

Rg-Vedic, jDi i hymn*. ifcks; aicnnces, 
' z&i 

fljb-fcmtrapff, n. 

6*. i74. 3S°- 
Rk^agriva, j<tO 
IF* 295 w- 3* 394- 539 

f/ML'U^, 193 FI. 

jafrhtTpn BMfflrfWff^ri^^yTp 21 «■ 
SoA^poraa. J44 
2&7 

Stcddllnaiida, 79 
S acrid wfflc, 353 
Sacral plexus, 3SS 

Sacrifice, 35JPI,, 43 ?p 441* 44®* 473i 
479 p 483. 4*J* 4^ 5^1. 504-3^. 
SlO h 513. 5I4> 5^3* S**h 535. 137 
3Kri&M 43"p 4941 Wtinni, 493 i 
duEi<=, 474- 4*9: FKJfenimft, 5 ^ 
McnHmcey^l plcius* 355 
Sacrum. 4% *-1 2S7 «< 

^-aiaiibAv^ n'/4ffl^wBt h IJ7 
SadAnandn , 55. 2JI 
StMUiundfl KiimlfuJii, i7. if* 

Su dlnand >1 VytW, 443 
SudAiit-0, 319 

SadJsivwiclni Sinwvmif* 82 H, 

J-45 

4*5. +“ 

Sipes, 395- 539 
Kuruna^oAftid, 218 

iiikiibktihvn kAryam, 186 
SidiadrV 4 , 432 
idha-kiinttekJ, 289 n* 3 
OihiiJfAin, 160 
lahdtOri-hSTint#, 109 
Snhuplla Dm* 447 

j-a^jfulr.J, 355. Jjfe 

nv.^iirdrLi-c.jAfLj, 3 56 

i jj*j tgkifottt&Aci - rour^u, 49 
sahi?pa - nij mu, 26 n. r 35 

i&ht^iamhka-myitmfidf n, 

Saint, 247* 4*°- 5**- S* 6 
Saintly person*, i9+ 

Saline, 35 «p J59 
Salt, 3 S 7 

Salvahan, 228* 305 
funur, 236 

3^7 Ml 

pit til rta'Ai - kap ha , 334 

jtintati'u. 451, fit 

toma-n Jfu p* t ■ iifjmfm , 334 n. 

49i t-4®> 183* I ^4. 187, 189™ 
191, *94. 3711 374; relaikn, J74 
itimmtiyi-teraFt* 1 43« 


l^fHiTt'rfrt^tpfl4tt%u 1 374 
$omapa-mmtidhti t 385 
imm-yosa-vAfun, jig 
tiiniddhtlrAi. 459, 500 
iamdJh\, 2-p151 r 452 - 454 * 455 . 4*4 
goo a 

hrnbtn, 75, 258, 260, 291, 33a 
nirnkWi'n ■ Ti‘tihfuh:a -jaxyB* 14-1 
*42 

iffn?5Atkira^-feft*3fj4j F 103 
Samcnew. 511 ■ in ill fitual$atkl cf life, 

511 ; in blame, 511; in joy, 311; in 
prsis*, 511; in sorr€iW f JH 
inmlVtna. 370 
feunu^^Mi. 389, 393 
iinfmix^ r 287 

flliWLffAriFTil, 39S 

Simyaitbodhendm Supyaninj 51 ?t. 

tam}^Mt*Uhiginna t 249 
lamyak, 1 35 

I34 

jtfmAAfirtf h 3H4 

» TT& 

i^TjeiWttn n gA /m'fl ■ ft4 1 * IQ 4 

jjjysffAjJW, 463 

49 

j£tlfJb27^. 378 

StnjtMtfrkdpa* 

SaiphiiA'ridfiM. 283 n< 

unfijM, 13 * 

tatftkiiipa, 373 

lorflkalpa-MWxrmit' 233 

233 

SarpkaTWia. 53^! 54^^ 545. 54 Sp 54^. 

54 ^ 

37a 

Sajp/irpG-ifr&akQn n Dm 1 7 - 4 J Jt - 
45 a +l si a 34, 56, Sf B 1 lo-ua^ 115^ 

3i6 p 223 if- . 

SuMkfrpti- frtrlrxka-tfra-uvjigruhn. t t6 p 

225 

*a*prapt£ n 397 « + 

JilfFTjMirjfii, 338 if- 

KPF*£rt*. 4 + 

JdmnJrfl-fiKr^Jff, aji 

tafiakdr^, 65, 360^ 379 | 

lujfpijrli, 134 p 35 * 

iitqt&gftl, J«3. 3^9 r 59 Jp S<» 

^riffn'iJVU-frxfrtiJ. ]Sc it., 384 n, + 3^, 387 
2049/^1. 507 

207 

S^T cJLru, 509 

H. 

tji^tt*dmvimaya t 256 

vnftrid, bjp 149, aoi* 208, 235, 259 

teofnsit + karmtt , 6S 
MtfllTl- F£>iTITi/u , 1.54 t 
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siiW'Ti-tvarQpQ.bhtifa Murfafr ^ 
H-ltfWjlU, J 

tamTtte&Pwtdm, 348 n. 

J, 2z; to mitfryd-iatfltrti And 
4 F iU meaning, j 

fdqiydtturw, 

J ?W* a > 4 ®- '5*. 154. 37J 

415 

x vitt- vthkdga t j^o 
M^CWni, 40 

368 

374 

374 

435 

randfafyer 378 

Jandftr, a£6 »„ 2 
^Andhylk4.nl,. 431 
fffli toaA, jSt 
*** kfsyati, 38ft 
tamtip#ta r jj& „ p 
latmydia, 418 

Mamtyt£tttf t 2^2 

iQfl&y h 317 
jjMftf iit'tfipa; 4^7 
Sanghii, 45r> 

Sajttthahhfliira, 171 
* CTI W«h 497 
tnAktilpa, 75, 364 
J .*?■ til usipu -r jilgut a , 166 

458 

MrtWjtf, H74 
laAkocO' 348 n + 

Jfflkflj n, 405 
iGTontit Urdh, 347 

Siruvatf, 354 

mrattatl, 353 
mjffl, iy 7 ' 

Srirpu^-cdti, 274 n H 3 
22 

•Sbtwh&zf&bm - iA:m£Tez)i<i^ 214 
JS'iJTT'j-jr ‘-dar Ann - n drift fin tn-sa tftg nthti , 55 
431 

tfiTTU-tfof£i-prakopuna h 416 

rapm-^ta, 474 
j cmr u -j,i(t(>p drffim hMhJ/ , 403 
x^rna-jrwij. io6 p 155 

Sarvajfixtniirti^j, ^ „ 

Sanajfli-p[jhi p g& 

Sarrajfla Sartovail, 56 

SttrvnjfHit& , 

Saxvajilii Viivcia, 55 
Sanniftitma Bhamivit, 53 «, 

Sarvajftfitma Mimi, ZI J? ^ H 
S j 5 3 ^ 54 k 57 + 7 i> 85, iaj T no— 
lla F *15, 116 24 J. 224,- djnJftj and 
nnh, 114; vjddtw 3/1 relation with 
Brahman, y a ft; DJuocU^tm pf 

t t 


ajfi&na IJl, ll j ;. commcitlarin an hi* 
113 r ri6; diffW- 
entc raf tiii view with thm of MflQ- 
qxifln, hia dole, 1 ia; hi* new ui 
the mmudity 0 ( ,. fl ^ tureor 

ajnuna I Is; nature of MnthiFiqn, 

M 4 ; Vddiitq and Buddlujiiii in. 

Itt^praeyaydnfrfl ynihdrfhfiftwn, 

San a. totHhdnla-rttJuuyii.ftkd, 55 
tarea-treidtpri ayana^hm^d r 347 
ijjrtTD,f 4irT fr a.tuidhArtla r 383 
$*U*TVLt&*faiuHftti n 443 
S oJtuHfa-TimdWf p 434 
MGn*dpahruiT'ti i ^63 

Servifrtha*mdiM t % 19 n« 

Mar%:r bhiftfi onutpantidfr, 167 
tar*rrMfiiya-fMTmi m 341 

Ml * i$ 4 t 373 

I£tf£Ef rmdTjrrjfl ^faPTJr, 236 

fafafQ~kriyd f 370 
*a/i p 500 

tfitf-satfrt.ara, 500 

utT-Mrya-vada, 39,165. 171-17+, 473, 
47477 t s*7; id critimau by 
Kooudtolh and ^antarak^ito, 17 = if 

mtfdf i 10 

taiihtikamma „ 276 

fc ^ ttr ^ 71 , 74 » ^ 3 i *03. 197, 30 G> 250. 
J* 9 . 513, 3* 9l 329, 366. 367, 
373 , 419 ; 43 H 6 * 45^> 462, 468, 542 

fdI/r-fi ,j (ifrt - u ddhi h 510 

iattoa stuff, an 
wtttv-hiddki, 438 

S'bSiS;S , ’ s ” s ’ 5 ‘ 0 

imyn-rataiuj, 505, 544 
SifyitiHi, F 306 „ r , 
tatya-yugO' 4^ 

iSTzi*. vardhitrl, 75 

lim/r^Tivd, 3 t 5 
fauktmyflt y 34 g 
w»ira^fli F 2 96 
jwmtya, 313 
u&srydtaa, 5*3 
Sauna Ijan (gromjnadafi.?) p ^ 4 d 
Sautftntjtito^ 26 », 
ja-TVWjTKi, toy 

w-vyobMttea, 384, 386 n r 
tii^tyabfccdra htlu, 386 w. 

XiJd/kj/idj, 330 

j fl r flWnw y 115 

jSo «, + 

Hiiiharana, jjy, 506 

5 , 7 ^,^™.^^.,,, JOJ j d6> 5 
I/j-jTjijr^^ft+7 p 2jj p >53 
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stidhyu, IJpp 3 jSt d., 3$S n 
flfrftjwF-jdfrMi, 3861*.! 3^7 
taJt^eth^^id^fitittMim, 120 
Sahta&Aka-£arii& w 428 
SukcLd {city), 54 * 

comdouanesip 314 
rtfAfrVi' 53, 154 

Samn. 474 
ufmtigTt, 161, 164 
Saman, jz6 

97 

rrfmJnyj, 371, 397 
r^tfrQrt<Wd, 385, 38* 

«Andft}d 139 

4 dH|£QWl 9 ^^ 3?®- 3 ^?. 40 **- 

Sam tn. 57 ■*- 

gSmkhya. 36. ; 17 t 4 S> 74 - 89 101 . 

107. itj, 165. I 72 JI ? 5 « *S*i za "p 
Z42 h 260, ^92, jM, 3«4 h 

314. 3* 3 ■*. 3*9 "■ ■* 33*. 37-> 3 wS ■.» 

3(^4, 410, 4". 4*4. 45*. +5J“+S". 
4 bi. 4&J, 465. 4 ^ 7 i 4 &*. 47 -. 473 . 
473 - 477 . 443 , J' 7 . 51$. 349 - 35 °: 

mum cuts, (73 \ it) Eencmi cfm- 
ciinn by KamilniilJi. *75! pbilo- 
BOphy. 373 ".. 448; phy»it», -73 j 
prckrtiy 74: reftinmcm of its mil 
theory by Kftmilulliftp >8*; *PW>i 
366 

Sair thy-L and Njlr*. on the Amy of 
328, «■ 

80- to6 - 1161 * 49 * 

Zjq fl >1 262 , JO4> 377" 4»3 "* 
SUmkhva /iflnBtfmfl. criticisms Ot b by 
£antajak?itai itnd Kmialllllip 171 ff. 
Siii/i _%' a-p f jJt'ii tuna -bhdfy 0 , l6i, JOJ* 

306 Wj 1 

SfrjMya-rftr** 350. 372 

45 « r 305 »■ 

Sflrjlkhyi-Yofl*. 26Ip 262, 310, 10 Jf-T 

_i yfj • ila doctrine of subtle rwayp 
304' 305; i» idea of onartdpfltioa. 

249. 250; Artlnti in, 361 h 262 
Slmkhyfcr 3 J r 

SftrfikKyii^ 165* 171, 173 * ^1 5*7 

Silmr^j\'a-nJdJd k jb 

iiv^e F 350 n- 


ulru, 359 n+ 
utra^rdlmSt 40 7 
tfraffitettaM, 497 

SljoAgi, 123 
S&omUi *#w*lwiyfd p 192 


JiJr^ufo., 497 


ijrm'n, 308 .. 

fcfffi^.i, 3II71 37 ^ 4 ™ 
5JtrizM t 54I“S43 j S#* M7 
SAryafci. 541 


SOryd^-ratafl, 435 
Sflyan-s, 79, 187. 215, 3&G n.< 2&1,^83, 
r88 pt , 2#9, 29U, 29a. 29 J, 2980., 
390 . 344 ” , 345 3 + ,p 

Scapula, s86 n. 4 
337 IT. 

Sceptical, 49$ «, 

Scheme of life, 415 
Scholastic, it, 124^ lofEtd™. 124 
Scholasticism r iiv 
Science. 73; of life, 278 
Scriptural command, 521 
Scriptural injunction, saS 
Scriptural test, 252 
Scriptures. 1 J4< 3 S 3 f 267 
Sea], Dr Sir B> N., 356 483 

506 n- 

Seasons,. 389 

Seal Of oanBciouancss, 302 
Second mood, lb 

Secretions. 2&S n., 325, 3 ^ 7 , 33 *. 337 ” 
339 . 345 

Secretive aspect, 331 
Secretory character. 337 h* 
decretory currents, 346 
Seed. Ifpo. 185, 235 
Seeds nf memory p »®7 
SceiniuR appe-ILtances. 23 5 
Self. 1,a, lb. M, * 3 . * 4 . 33 . 34 , 4 *. b 5 . 
68. 71. 73 , 7 *. I*I> IIS > > 4 ®. * 5 Z , 
j 5 6 t iSo. ( 8 t, i>H, i® 7 . *ob",,iti p 
iiS, i! 7 , 313 . 353 - 310 . 341 , 3 S J . 
367 - 369 . 373 , 3 ® 7 . 38S, 40*. 444 - 
446. 46*, 471 . 47 J, S’*, f‘6. 5 i«. 
5 *S 

SeLf-abncflation, wS- 
Self-a.licnJiliott, 240 
Self-COffni^iniJp 74 
SeSf-cornwricius. 235; 2^ 

Self-c^mcaouaEictSp 22 f 181+ * 9 h 

336 ■ j 

Self'OOnTJuned, 14 j state, 239 
Self-cufitcntedfieis. 477 
Self-Epontradiciion. 123 
Self-cuntrul, 242. 244, 277, 373, -UK 

44 h- 49 Jp 5 °°’ S 05 . 5 1 !- 5 <4 

Self-con tmlicd. 420 

Self-ctitHMh 172 

SflSf-drpendence. 17 
ScSf-tlirccted, 336; consdoListieM. 136 
Self-dmociated. til 
Self-evident, 16, 

Self-tUshink^ 23 & 

Srlf-Kain. 397 
Self'P^od, 405 
Selfhood, 24 

Self-identic. 34, b 6 - 83 i 71 
Self-iLEu^ntTMtieft, t4® t 
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4JO , 4U SOj JftB 
merest, 4H5 

StlfiihftHa, 503 

SdefawwkdB*. ^ 7 , =39. 373 . 437 . 
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UfMKni^iic view aimilaf to that of 
Marika r«, 28 
siinti, 450 *t,, $i& 

£anti*kalpti s 2S3 
^ilrtli-tiUiihUi 460 jt. t 
&Otfjtya~rtitTQ-flkdi iJS 

ulf tida r 2 98 H. 

^frfrd* 35**., 351 ir +r 352 n. + 4 * 5 . 4^9 

jfarfra-^JAwqui, 241 

5 ft . 24 6 *f- 

193 

j§&rirafs&-m2*ttt}rflid~bh&iyB . J&, 7 0 , So 
-f^jnJuTTJd - tf.v4.Vd - inT^raha, 
IQ a,* S 3 

5 d>ffEiA:«-arlnwlau 4 -tmjW*vm , 3 a it. 

S &Frfrata - mtmkptfi - stifrtf - ju&A 4 n?n- 

Anwanwit, &2 «, 

83 " + 

415 

&Mra-ithdm. 254 it. 

SaiTLgadhira,, 2 M» ri 32611.1 1*7 
435; hi* view of wufo. 326 
teitra, 253 , aS 4 p 3 * 5.445 

103, 10S n r 

£ 4 stm*prnktikkd r Sir joj 
£i c2 - itdrfhiWu-lcsa-nkfi v 22 5 

sdsttdniara, 399 
Ufa, 4 «> *■ 


5 C^govindji, 55 
jnraqiha r 205 

£e*a S^nigudhura, 3 19, 196 

hiat al, 39E, 399, 400 it. 

^ikhamum, 53, 54, 74 it,, 208 
547 

AAf 275 »■ 

&k?d-inrmi£ta¥tt l 501,51 j 
^ingbnip I 2 j 

535 

Jftari }#h S87 n. 
firM-tdht-aniiBV'gatam, 341 
^ 4 . 256, 2S9, 291. 3 K*p 34 *, 344 . 34 ^ 
348-350, 352, 354 

tird-iaram-katar*, 356 
126 n. 

Siva, 82. jt.„ ai8 b 265 
Sjvaduvllu imdhnrftfvimm* 443 
^fvadfijJ p 3*4, 4ii, 431, 435 

£7t®- foirH&Hrln., 230 

£ivpdtU StHttfUlt 79 
Siva - iiliirn (it'<i H 219 

-febipfiaiMt 220 

bLvarlmn. 57 it., 103 

2*1 W. 

. 1 ?4:7'^ - |W>j /1 -jft / Jhi, 126 

jjnHU<fW 4 lMk 22* 

3 ivfdft 7 *i M 7 rt- 
^ivadityi Mi^n, 123, 
Siv&tkiiiM-Mrnaya, 22o 
ii 7 i dn 4 trt^u-/[ 2 Aa 2 rt, 220 

nfoAort , 220 

Yati, 57 n. 

aio 

j 5 FI’ar,ti 3 .i 7 tiUrd-iAj 5 ]' 1 iC:!iJ. 210, 320 
Sivcpadhyayn, 263 
tfrtk Off a - iTtJ ^^41 , 220 
/nain/urrf, 340 

J1& 

459, 500, 5ot p 504 

14* 

AriaM* 296. 299, 54 ° 

j'lrjdttirtvji, 290 

im r 332, 115. 33S, 3 S 7 * 559 x 
f/fu-Hryff, l*t 

321 n. 

tUojm&mLrift, 314 
itek?na T no n. 
ittpna r 299 
{ttfma-dhttnl, 347 
iUpnat*i t 314 

27*^ iSi. 296, 319. 3 ^Sr 3 ^ 7 . 
3 iS, 33 Q- 333 . 335 , 73137 " > 344 . 
347 . 340t 37 *. 79 * 
iktmc-prakrti, J2 0 . 334 
tt*P* 4 * 299 
^ 41 , 330 
W&Ao,230 
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i&cta-vflrttffar, 428 
tocf, 3 ^ 7 

31a ** 3*9, JJO, 335 "■* 

3 S« 


fradffilrfp 292, 468, 494 

Md&fea, 2S3 

^ruig*j (demon), ^qq 

fpt&fl* 34^ 

Sit, iy+ 

Srsbi-fthma, 428 

^n-tiir/iunu; 12 fj TU 

Sftdhdru, 49, 147 a^ 4 M+t 306, 412, 

4j4> 446, 440* i 45*> 453 n,, 456, 

462, 474, 47S, 4S4 

Srfh^. 24, 51. 53i 54 p 5*. S7, 8j» 91, 

103. i* 9 r 124-^9, 13 J-S 33 , 135, 
iJ 7 -ijy, 141, 143-147 K 163, 164* 
m, 170-17 2 r t 9 s, 194, 218, 34i ; 
iwrtrcnni and its object cannot be 
■tmiliir, 134' Buddhist prtCLmqn of 
pre-tiankard Vedanta dialectic, Ka- 
cthUmHa and Slntiinikiita, 171 ff, ; 
compared aiul contrasted with Nft- 
g^riusKt. 170. 17 r ; his a^ertion of 
indefmabiljty of all appenmncn h a 
dtftci challenge 10 Xyaya-Vni^ifcB. 
which thmki that all that i* know- 


able is definable, 117 ; his criticism 
of +l being, '142; his criticism of the 
Buddhist definition of tight cogni¬ 
tion, 136; hi* criticism of the defini¬ 
tion of H in^riflblc Concomitance/* 
141, I4i: hii criticism of the nature 
of concomitance (tydptih 139, 140 ; 
hij criticism of non-hem g, 142; hii 
criticwms often refer to Nylya 
definitions rather than to Nyijra 
thought, his criticism of the 

Nyfya definition of "cau«/ 144;; 
his ctiudim of the Ny*ya definition 
of right cognition* 133 if.' his criti- 
ckrn of the Nylya theory of relation, 
144^ his criticism of the possibility 
of knowing the d^-crniccpts, 139, 
140’ htf criticism of auhtancc and 


quality. 143 ; his criticism of tarka, 
140, 141; hit criticism Of Udayana, 
141; his date, works and followers, 
145, 126; his dialectic compared 
with that of NkgUijus^ ifi 3 ; his 
dialectic distinguished from that of 
bankom i 191, ha difference 

with the MBcfhyamikii position, 
1&&’ his difftnncf with Vficsapati 
and Ma^dona, iei j hii Ontoiogic 
argument for the eaiilencs of Bnh- 
fnnnp raft; hia refutation of analogy, 


Ui; hii refutation of 11 difTennec/ 1 
129; his refutation of the category of 
“difference/' 114 ff.; his refutation 
of the definition of Mu«, 143-145: 
hLi refutation of the definition of 
perception, 137+ 138; his refutation 
of the notion of instrument* of 
knowledge in* ijy- his view that *EI 
definitions may be proved falae, 
128 tF,; hia view that wo rid-appear¬ 
ance* are false because all definitions 
of any of their categories arc *df- 
contradkiery* 147: method of his 
dialectic, 133; perception cannot 
challenge the instruction of the 
Upanif^ds, 129; prtcurwra of hi* 
dialectic, KamataJJla and ^Jnturak* 
fist* ryT IT.; responsible for the 
growth of verbalism in the new 
school of Nyflya, 146; simiULn ry of his 
dialectic to that of NAg^rjliilfl, 117 
^ilkaplda. 354, 355 
Srlkacit bu, 218, 119 
SrTkaritha 79, 427, 432 

Srikarijha Datta. 42s, 435 
htmmi- dwotv/d - imidkr a -paila dry am t □ - 
lalnm 193 

£rUtad^kngm>ad-gT£d p 228 h 247 „ 250 
£rlrnfirf-bhfig*niim-flhd> 22 ft 
^rftnldha^B, 427, 44M 
^iTniHha CQ^runi, 223 a. 

Srinivasa, 140 
^rtniv&ad Yajvan, 57 ji, 

^rirangnnttho, 108 
^ffsiipha, 123 
JSri^rid&ti-pwkihatt, 225 
xrovirguda-mmintpa, 331 
iropf. z8y 

smnl^phiilfiJvi, 285 n. 7 
&mfa-prakd&kA p 262 n + 

fabh*> 34 * 

SlibhiliruplU, 173 
^ubhimkin, 126 n m 
£ubhdhihhii r 23 a, 
iubhJmbharkarnbi-tipiiki, 23 n. 
iUri-dr^t y a -m - ■ ra ;n, 505 
iuddha t 36 

iuiidhii^iamvi t - m nyd-nan da-rbpu , 264 

S uddhlniifida, 193 

kifotif 3J2 n., 317, 33b 

Sukta^dhara^ 317 

ivktsi-prtitiu r-£iAdro, 351 

JunfM t 3&3 

hiftra-kara, 332 u. 

/ujpjffu, 300, 301, 33% 
htprtino jvarmyftt 29S 
Sfltlrj, 50:1, 504, 506. 514, jjj 
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ttbt> xg8, 34S 
inttia, S34. 171, jjo 
Senytiiti, 7 
Sunytj-v&dt*, 416 
^Ortym-Yida theory, 3 
itimya-v&Mn, 2, 35 
Satiya^hlJin Biiddhiits, 7 

Sva yalhu. 431 

rtcltf, 317 

Svildiirutani' 471 

iyrrtit aaenfifiscj 381 ri, t 483 n. 

343 

piff-cutyd 3'flffca, 453, 4 JS 
31a n. 

148 Jt. 

JUfMtftfrrytr, 366 

476 

^^^ibj2-jB>|i/^£z k J5J 354 

Tachi bind „ 496 
Tactile, 176 
Tactuit particles, 2$ n. 

Tactual sense,, 15ft 
t&f mmsandkalt*, 338 
IfUblit c, 374 

376 

MiJ-U//>iiTX/l'. 183 

tmlLviii tut -prvkarak a-jnd^ilvam r 214 
/nyajii, 548 
firift7Ti_Vii h 362 ft. 

T’oi'mrtya, 78, 486 

53S 

Tmitiriya-kh&wit-fippumi H cqj 
Ta a t Hlj* 19-3 

T«U^'fl^m 3 AiTiaJia h 231,280 r? a , 291R, 
TujinViy□ -/mJJi/fife^rd„ 394 
TmttiHyQ-HVflJBiAi S3& 

Tmtiviya Upanifud, 494 
Tuitfiriyopamfad-bkB&a , 78 
Taking of pure food, 505 
fcifatfuji, 298, 299+ 300 «- * 
fufr-Jfcfinai'£u/ J pAdr 285 n T 

7 & 

lifflTtfj, 72, 74. IQ 4 . 2 & 7 < 1*3. 304 * 
3*4> JiS* 3 * 9 . m 3 ^ 7 * 37 *p 419 - 
436, 456, 462, 468, 499 
ton-wiJfraf, 74, 236, 245, 3*5 > 477 
ttmrrdf&mtihtir iiimanah, 99 
Itmtra, 276 H, h 352 
T antra anawmy, 356, 337 
TtfJi It a -ttidA/Mirti , 353 j®. 

TaJitm ]i (erasure, 354 

Tantra philosophy* 356 
Tamm phynatar, 273 
Tantnw, nd^akrOi in, 354 ~ 35 6 : TU ~ 
pimM4 r id position in, 353* 353 "m 
334! system of nd#* in. 35^354 
FjziiSrd-rfnr* 432 


Tmt» school, 3 £ 4 * 35 Sp 357 
219 
332 

;£mr^Tyu^, 389, 390 
Fn%s/ttf, 300 
Tanka,, 43 It, 
iwhtf, 490, 49^ 499 
M^ a 761 ^9. 42J.437. 4^9p f*®t 
510, 513, 514, 523, 33 *. 54 + 
iQpo-yajml. 4% 

1+0, I 4 *> 37^*454 
Tarka -rtbjdfn&ti f 54 
Tark*'ifipikd P 108 
TorAa-AiIp^, 87, 88 p ga 
FarJka fdiAa, 84 jt. 

r 4 jr*o^iiiJ^uAtf, 49 . 5 **- 5 i« *l6n. p 

E 1$ ttrp 19^1 Wk 194 "'I ZI *H 21 I, 
J77 

ForAu-tTMAfl, 3 1 r 7s> 
fijrAu T pfafy p ikja-jndn.\rm r 376 
mlAip 286 w. 

Twle. i8i, 194 199 . 236* 355 * 357 “ 
360, 362-J&6, 370 
Taalc tajgflidon, 1S0 

ftfjr /itir^Jrt, 499 

fjilfty, 193 

TalfW-trindtit 45 fl. P 87 it. P 1*7 
TiJJit-£r-6od^^ ( 57 n. 

Tairmi-bodtrini' 52 «.* 54, t?| P 2i6jr„ 

2t? 

Tuinn-OJfiifnka. 79, 193p 431 
TuiWtf-rintemami 54 

T^rtd h 54 

Tattva-Apti*&t 10, 52, 79 h s 93 * 

208 n., 2 io 

79 , 232 

253 

250 

TaiK'a~kmiIvfr&*,. 54 , 219 
rnlrt^-PwAliI“WJpci, iJ 9 fl„ 262 H.j 
fWfra-nxxAl^Mi£r i p 219 
ruifuff-prtS^pi'M 5 *i S3* ti 9 ^-p * 39 , 
I 47 p * 4 * ^ fc a 

TafrHt-AflutA^t 45 s 3 p ^ 7 * i™, 1127, 

no 116 

T^MtM-rtWafer. 2a it., 25,37 it.* 28 it,, 
31 n, r 171, 17* ■- iSzn.* tB6«. 
Jfl/jpa T ->l ii[fl'jfeff, t 74 

jaUEu-iruj^J^ 495 
Tt/JfitJ-liieiktti* 57 »+ 
tattoo-flk 3 r 43 »- 

Tdimo-niWW#* 45 262 , 306 n, 

T^rt« -vibiidkeFB k 350 

Taribfl-vi^AJ^enJi 87 «■ 

rerftw-m»tJHt+ 54 
54 - 72 

Tatte-wwfci^^* 54 # H 7 "■ 
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Talnuloki i. 49, S&1 i 9J 
TaiHnnuiaadh&m r 56 
T&ttvopiidda l Si 
Tsxih, 276, 4=4 
T«jbr t 219 
I&d&imya, 31 71 ., jSj 

tfidaimpa-pruari, 40 
iSlu, 2K7 n, 4 
lalu-miihi, 288 j*- 1 
ftnfcjofea, jg 7 n . 4 
Idwoiu, 37468 
ftJnNui&t 367 
rJrwrf, yiy 

TJLniric chiumi h 2H1 
Ta^^ii, 2S3 

2 | |$ „ ¥ 

F441 

231, ij; n. p 266 

TStparya-flkd, 107 
Tather, 234.378,440,513, 5J4 
TeadunK, 378. 505 
Technical term. 1.77 
Teeth, 326 tt. 

336, 24*, 145, 113* 313. j&a h 
3*5 *., 510 
T’g'tf^rrA, 454 
307 

Tckka Mirth*, 49 

1C T T| 12a,, 123, 5 49 b 559 
Impendent, 37S 
Temptte, 287 

Temporal, 15, ib, 342; bone*, 2S7 
n ■ I; determinations. 187 
Temp cation, 501 

Tendons, 348, ;oi h 5 io h 511, 516 
Tcim t 373 
Tfrtmiiol&^- ( 14 
Totidttp 3*8 

Testimony, 39, 114,170, 373 
Texu, 17 

Thdit, 226 
They tic* i 
Thcolojjy, 525 

rhenry, 3J7, 501; of creation, 194; 
of momentarim-ss, Jl; of pain, 91; 
of perception, 168 ;of lubsiwoe*, 371 
Thaia, ip, 31, ag,163,165, 166, 170, 
103, ifig,194, 333, 387 
Thickness, 360 

!£“"«> 359 »; 49*. 510 
* bird Qrienoil Cojiference, j n. 

33 J ».. J48 

™«» Wdnt, 286 n. K iS 7 «. 1 
Thought ij d iSp, igi* 266, 

3 & 7 f 373,405.414 
H»agta-«th*ty, 235, 240. 27- 
1 nought-emban, 235 244 


ThoughtfulneM, 513 
ThoughMiiDi r cmaiT + 235 254 

Thought-principle, 35 
ThoughtpmceMca, 21, 356. 365 
Thought-etulT, ^ 
Tby^hMubunci, 24 
35™** 331.348,361,365 
Tibet. 164 
Tibetan. 59 ft., 164 
Tibia, 2S5 * T 6 
Tijftr, 5*9, 5*3 

3 * 2 # + 3 p 35 *, 357 . 3*8 
nidi, 550. 55 | n . 
riliika.ivimin, 107 

Tune, 6H, 148, ijfi,157, 1S7, 194, jj,, 
iS®. 360, 369, 370, 372: and space, 
266 

TirumaLij Nayaka, 219 

Uryaf*-$n t 35 j 

tthv** 35 ^ 361 
**t fttii<ira r 251 
291 

TgtiKue, 3 j6 a., 33 t, 348, 367 

Topic. 377 
Tarlnwe, itiq 

Touch, 194,136. 33s, 358,360 

V&Xia 3 ]o%y t 4j S 

*^.333 
TradiM, iS6 n, 2 
Trade, 505 n. 

Tradition, 7 S r ioz, 377 
Tranquility* 239 
Transcendence, 512 
Transcendent 21. 22, 324, 526; re¬ 
ality* 16; iclf, io ( j6Ef; aTflte h 455 
E j-nnsccndental, 16S; prindplc, 72 
Traniformaticm of Braluniftn, 44 
Trans Formations, 20^23. 35, 36, 

31, ai p 104, 114, 171, i 77i 
20b, 207. ito, 211. 221^ 224. 232, 
* 33 . 33 *. 34 ?. 5*1 

TramjfrcwJod, too, 27*. 4*5.4**. 5*5 
I ransrtory. 49a 
Trwwnigntbp. 372* 451 
Transparent 337 if. 

Iroiartflit 1 j7 

TniyyimMJrhdw -ptmi!ptk^ r 52 n, 

Treta age, 409, 410 
1 rnsds, 306 
Trickery, 37S 
MW, 205 H. 7 

irtAia 286 fJ. 4 

375 

Tdlocana, iqy 
Trilo^naguru, 107 
Tri^ilui », J3 n„ ^5, j6 S9, 35 
I nnity CoEEcgc, 14 
Trinity Street h 14 
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Tripathi,4<j, jgri,, 1i$, iga, igj a., 196 
trT-prakJra-mtTJrt-fthtinaxr, a$7 ri, 2 
Tn>i/rf -pr«Art/ apa - pArl, '93 
Tnsikhn -hrfihttiirrn t 45+ 

Triune, 23 
fmrpT* 354 
tri-riJha, 401 n, 

Triviknimicaryi, 5- #■ 

74 rir 

Troubles, 301 

Tme iL«H4JcirtTioiia r 155 

True experience, 153 

True kagmMfBi i&4* 17*. *4 6 * 457 

True proposition, 135 

True Fecotpiiiiea, I£J 

Trunk, 343 

Truth, 3* 114, itS + 37®. 49*. 495* 53* 
Truthful 1 513 

Truthfulness, 373, $05. 5*® 

4 Up 4*3 *99 

tyUyuAdr, ay? 

Tiibcrele, 1&6 w; 3 
rtr^, 224 
Ju/v£r f/riifiJ, 371 
fli/VJ, 2^4 ► 
juwdfttit, *64, a&6 At 
T obin (ten p 183 

tyakia*kurtrtr*i-mbhrumah k 245 

tydga * 5<tf. 5*®. 5 1<J 

228 

?Wa*a* 4*3. ** S 

5* H - 

197 

Ubiquitous* 14 
udi/flK^Mra. afls 
irtrfctiflw, 3*7 
urilata £offeff* 3 *3 
Udani, 431 
wdarn, 287 Jtr 1, 289 
Udaynim* *9, Si 1 **?. “*■ 

U4, 140, I*** 147"^ tfiTidird by 

SrihLifiJ GD the subject of 141 

Euftfiur, 75^ 139. 26o r 332 
iu£&Th£ p 37S 
w/iTi'OTfUp 391 

389, 39* 

Uddyotakira r no. r*4. 137 U 7 «■* 

171. iS** 3«4« i 393. 394, 

400 u- 

Uh Hr, 39® n. 

Ulna, 283 h. 6 

Ultimate, SJ3, ztf; bein^ 2J5T 

dlity. 106; oa-s*, 111,1 M< * 37 i c ® n ' 
idouanesa l i2;cntltTt*33-*34; prin¬ 
ciple > 474; notify. s ( 13, 22, 4-, 9®. 
ifi8, 199.321* 17*. 454; «ped6c pro¬ 
perties, 3711 truth, ij* 494n 5^ 


Umbilicus, 2% 

Unaffected, 42 
Unattached. 510, $it 
Unottachednt&S, 511 
Unaiiadimcftt, 524 
Unearned, 63 

Unchangeable, 34, 33, 4*, 45, 6j + 73, 
164. 179, 20* an. 540, ajli jlfl, 
369, 476; consciousness, 1S1 
Uncoftipnunded, 74 

Unconditional, 176 
Unoondiriunahty, 160 
Unconnected p 23 0 
Unconscious, 181 
Cnnm&cioo&nc&i, 265 
Un contradicted existence, JO 
Ufidcmuns truble, ia 
Underlying cditSCiiHUnesd, 53, iob r 
107. *09 

Undesirable, 51a 
Undetermined fruition* 249 
UndifFerentijiled, 1J H. # 474; aware- 
i»cm p all 
Unhappy, 177 

Unhealthy, 320 
Uniform mntive, t 7 8 
Unimportance, 170 
U nin feniblc. 434 
Unintelligent, 3^-jS 
UnimrliiHible, i » F 138 ► i*5 
Uninterrupted succession, 25 rt. 
Unique, 13, 2lS; rt’liition h 31 
Unity, Ss r 243; of cpniiciouaiieia, 179; 
tats, 46, Si 

Universal, 6j, 139, 374 . ^truism, 
501 jchnniaeri^trc, c nrtij W itm , 

461; cunownitoner, 140; duty^ 306 ; 
frirndahip, pij pioty t jn: 

pity, 501 ■ «lf, 6p 9: apirit. *57 
Universality, S5, 194 
Universe, 11 
Unknowable, 263 
UnlfcniEted, 63 

Unnunifeated,063, 357. J5®x4?J ■ 

SI 5*5i 53°: ataW - *3^ 

Ummsda, 431 

341 n. 

Umuoocd^ 334 

UnpereciViibie, 138 
UnperccivtiJ, 199 
Unptrtiifbedi yoo* 5**. 5** 
Unpcrturhedncsi, Jll 
Unprodpocd, 63* 182 
Unreal, 127, 271; appearances, 
Unreality, 118, i6s> *4^. =5* 

L'ti reasonable, 186 

Unri^hl ri>ua, 409 

Unspeakable, 35* « t J°4. 
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Unsuitable, 370 
Unsuitability* 370 
Untenable* 358 

Unthinkable, 22, 22t a 362-364, 329 

Untruthfiilncn, 373 

idnJ^‘ F 541 

unJtxku. 318 

tymuryatt, ?6i 

irjfcjrajtt, us ft* 

tipactUa^kala, 38G *„ 

upotUirt* jS 9s 390 

Ujpqtfefa-jjfcurt, 7y- Si 

Upadda -* 4 ha&T-vrtiti t 193 

upaUhii, 4ii a 415 

upmtfclrftnri, 459, 500 

upa-iihfim t 324 

upaktfta, 183 

l 'piihftimu-pafAkrama, 220 
upahiMsi-tamu, 380 n,, 382 re. 
UpilhlkjtfQtii 11 
upiim4 r 3S* 
upiUttXftii, 148, 377 
Uftonnya „ 375 


497 

irpimritaWAn. 497 

L ponl^adic, 205 pp,, 494, 499; simile, 
467 

Upvmwd-watma,, 58 

U(i»iii*d» p i f a t s, rr-yh 4&, 5«, 7&. 
**i lA i»r E| 3 » 134, ir/i r 119. 151, 
a *S- = 50 * ate* 476, 333, 344. 
44^, 4»* 455r 471, 475, 47®. 403, 
495. # f S * 1 *■* 5'*, 5 », 535 , 5 jo. 
53 -■ 53^. 54^, 3 Ji; ft* hue consistent 
philosophy bcmwd by Sankara 
from hia p rttlrceasnn p 3; Comincn- 
tatort before £ankant, 1; ethical 
ideas in, 404* 455: heart in, 344; 
nature of its philosophy under Gail- 
dapadft'i influence, 2; their view of 
atEi" dri (Irized by Kamahi-itU* 1 8 1 + 
their views regarding the mkdu, 
344 ff m 

Uprtni^d urxta F Bq a 87* S8 t 98, J32 

jSp it, 4a 3S2 «. 

u/Vjroti, 495 

w/h i f iv ■■ tj Jmuf.T ft it , 455 

Vpaltma T 331 

ftpMfbjHnnn. 35B 

357 

u/hj^rya, 377 

*Pat&P* t 293, 309 

Upavappn* 43 
uptftvjja. 278 
upavf 4 a> 2 74h ajb 
up-TiWm/ 1>, JJ4t 497 . 49 S 

n p 37J 


1 r 


72, 142 
uptUiimbha, jBB 
upaftex, 273, *7 +P 17^p 279 
3 59 * 3S9 
i/jvMAJ, 4-fao 
Up*M, 23 J9. 

Upholder. 526 

Ifrxfttafiff, ifks n r , 28j n. 

Upper worlds, 76 

urai, 2B6 

Urinal canal. 296 

Urinary disease, 343 

Urine, jsj, jiT-jjo, 347, jffr-jsi 

Untndu, joo 

urWii, 497 

UsTiruu-Mtmhitfi* 435 

Ufna. 3 (2 ft.. 357, 3$9 *■* J*I 

Uterua, 313 

Uikaria^p^hitrfa-rafNi. 4 at n. 
UlktirjJjHikiirfii ~tvirnytlvffTnya-%ik#Ip& 
itnlhya^mtrM, 380 n<, 381 n, 

Urpola. 49 
Utpatti, 231 

*SpaUi> 232 

Uf44^l4 h 327 
utttmmh purUfah, 4^6 
Ut tm fc mjta * 99 
ullara, 3B0, 391 

433 

Ullara-lunlra^ 32$, 330,112, jSg, 424 
425. 4=7, 4^9 
Uttor^vaHi M 426 

wffaj(iV(iw/j k ^ 19 

Uveyaks, 172 
Uvuta. 259, 3ss 
375, 377 
OfcW- 389, 394 

nM p 345 ft. 

t7r +//rt vj--/7rc?/d3 tripiZd Brahma, 523 
tim-nalnka, 285 rt. $ 

Gri3, 285 

Vacuity, 21. 134 

Vacuous space, 59 

Yudina, 2 % h 290 w. a 29 [ t 313 e, 

328 n. 

Vuihha^ikM, iB6 h, 

Yaitkha Jan aka, 316 
Vaidehoi kJn^ 357 
rvridhnrmyttt 132 
vaidya, 385 

f aidH 'aka -ttftxatTit p 432 

- hfdaya - tyiler hfi* - 
$QjQ-m&mn -JiScf, 43b r 

VaidyanUtha Dlk^ita, 8 r 
‘Vaidyj Vdte^.- pad, 434 
Vain. 51 z 

T'alragya, 2 3 1 , 4,a, 4^9,454 
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l r air 3 gyu- iiiuika , 460 a. 

Viiut^iku, SI, 55, 119, rzo. I2J, *57 > 
179. 1811-171. 194. 248, 1^2, 273 t 
302, JOJrt.p 369, 4i3 fc 514; C4<c- 
gOries* 55* 192; its theory of the 
subtle body, 306; philosophy, 195, 
332 _it„ SSSifKi phyiua. I9* a 373; 
sprinuv of action in* 4121; system, 
jG&p 37 ■! theory, 190 
Vmitiiku bhAfyu* i&a 

i M tujfpka-3fitrtft* 556* 369-371 
VniSya, SOl f 504, 5®5> 53** S4=* 54 f ? 

jio 

ViU!jr,lil’v4k* 135, 19-> 219, 441 r 443- 

S 3 * * * ,4 .. 

( Vxj7rt43tinn on£f Stuiunr, 543 «.* 549 n. 
VaitaracLa, 424 

43 S 

vmliSntiu 283 
ir-'cjjJilltii -i 0 M t 2 84 

l f mythikn- rryity dfJ, Si 

Vqjr*> 353, 354 
uakrtittum 8 na w 1*0 
Vokukkara. 431 
Vdbbhi. 164 

fwijjYz, 284 rt- 4 
mhEcgflortAt* 2S4 n. 4 

un/ffra, 19S 399 

Valid, 12, 15®, i66* 1S4: mtoni of 
proof K 336; proofs* 167 
Validity* 166, 170 
Valtnbhattrya, 147 156 n., 443 

Vwpildhafa Miirn* 250 ff. 
flmwqi i 497 
tnufthOi 497 
twi^Vp *89 

Vanity, s®9-5” 

Vahgsuena, 4*7, 435 
Vanda Pand^a, 5?*‘ 

Vamrud, 433 

Visr arm i -i a iwlAj' f J, 433 

Vardhartinna, 107, 1261»* 

Variability* 384 
t?505 
earpatai 51«. 

uwrt -dharntil r 505 
tOTWflw* _lS6j 3^7 
335 

Varuiuh aoa. 3» 3 

VaryingifatB, iflo 
t-ifjTiiffl* 335 
V#slKhp, aag, 257 
COifcV 2% n. 1. J4»* 4 s * 

29*, 4-6 

t'lii^p 203 
purCtU™, 3$ 

Yiifiiibandhn, i9-ar* 25. =6 25i 3S, 

58-60, 62. 164, 171; admits pure 


knowledge, as; arguments of San¬ 
kara far psychological duality of 
awareness do not apply to Ysku- 
bitndhu, 29; central femiret of his 
philosophy. 24, 25; did not deny 
objectivity of objects of awnimeSi, 
bm regarded object! m OTfire nm et. 
29; crpcntnca like dream*, 20; hb 
da te, 30 ff,; his denial of the doctrine 
of pure vacuity, 21; hia idealistic 
conceptions! space, 25; hi* idealistic 
explanation of physical event!* 21; 
hb refuwsiioti of the atomic theory, 
jo; HU theory of 22; 

his theory of pure con sciounness and 
iu power, i2;ha theory of thought 
transformations* 21; hk view of 
shouaht m real substance and its 
threefold irjrLh formations, 23 if.; hia 
view that illusory impositions must 
have nn object, it; pcrccpni.il know¬ 
ledge of the material wand nm tru*t- 
wurthy* 20: takopelawibha-myexia 
absent in, 26 fl. 1; w\ir3d-construc¬ 
tion as false as dream-construction, 
21 

VoauEntinSp 171 
rw-ari^-^uu-nu.fiare^ 107 
Va u) fki-rrdjfui-snfftviiila , 229 
vmy dfiaan, 420 
ecifr, 400 n. 

VaiiiifHi, 300 

Vmrv&tas* 

etf, 330 

Vlcaspati MjirJ. 11,12,35 n., 2^ 3bjt.. 

45+ 47t 4^,5*. 52,5 fe , 57, 74 "-®*- 
8j r S7 P IOI, 103, 105. *06. 1^9. ”T, 

] 12, Il6* 119,104, 1-6 n., 196, 3JO, 
250, 260. 262, 272,305. jab «p 
31/4; admits jitw os the locus of 
midyfi ami Brnhnian as iu object, 
no: admits two kinds of tijifAna, 
1C#; discussion! regarding bin date 
and teachers* 107: hb account of the 
Sautx^ndka view of the existence of 
the external world T 26 ». 2; hi* de- 
httiuon of truth, 10$, 109: his differ- 
cnee with Sin j ajfiltma Mtmi, no; 
hb esplan u EJ un regardinK the nature 
of object h 29; Ids followers, to*; 
his reference to other Buddhiatie 
aigumcnts regarding ihc fftUiry of 
space, 28 it-; his view of Hunon, no; 
his view of the staEus of ihe object 
of knowledge, tit; method of his 
commentary K to8: on ihe Samkhyn- 
Yoga theory of the subtle body. 
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V&rSfamhkfma, 116 
J 77 > 379 , 4^1 
YMtivah, 57 Jt. 

VAdifflja, 4 43 
VldjvQ^ljViLntp 196 
VAdindra. no, 143-124, 196; hia date 
™d WOiia F 122, 123 
Vfl^>KiHa h 374, 2^4. n. 3, 2% n, fj F 
™ ». I j 288 it, i, 304, 3 27 h 3 2Qt 
432 - 434 : disease! on 
Fnod ihea [jons of dt/fai . 339* his view 
af rfij/d, tihiltu and rihdtH-mabx t 332; 
h» view Of dofti ¥ iitem Hid rn*da, 

327 ff- 

VAgbhftta junior, 363 

[■ dfb htftti-k JftTrrdjIttj^FWiJFf</rUtfl„ 425 
Vfctitu Gonftmni # j^5 u_ 

VAhajSp 2*j p 433 
^aune^-fe^iAif^ 536 
Tvl/ljfetfrir™,. 276 B 301 
J -Uinlra. 13 c 

*^ s 346 

3*5. 3S6 n. 

tolfya^ja, 3^4, 385 
Vakyokm, 43 *_ 

PtUt><3-pralEnywtf ( 3S5 
ttiAya-itpip j&p, 391 
VZkytl^vara^a^tyjkhyd , igi 
83, Bi 

1-80 

Fi%rt^rfWi~fiAiy F 193 

VftlmSkip 229, 330 

t'tina^praitkei^ 505 

32 1 

T'if ritmiyn , 469 
Vlpyuomdra, 431 
f'drirwdp 353 
tuln'to, ^00 
345 

Vatttikn, * B„ 4 s, JA< 78,83, a*, too, 

I ft) 

Vaiysvidfl, 357 

ttound, 26, 17 n , iSG, 187, a 3 7-135, 

343 . * 4 $. 251, * 55 ~i$ 7 , 464, *66, 
268. 269 

242 

i'dinml-kf(iya r 252 
’V'f-.iHhn, i 3 o r 231, 238. JS5 
I ! an j mq - fif n Jpo^ 331 

133 

232 

U&idTf, 224 

Vflj.11 dr va, ;3S , 538-544, S4 s, S49 : «k 1 
^ KRIli, 541 ff. 
t 339 

Voaudcv cisdni, 37 ft 

*"* 2 S a, 2 S? , 296, 3 , 9i 3Vt 


3 J 4 k JJS ", 33ft, 337 "., 339 , 344 < 
M 9 t 35 *, 35a. 36i, 362 Jt r| 37 j. 
393 

3 *o, 39i t 331 
Viltii-h-ild-kolfya, 332 Jf■ 
t^la/n t 334 
i e&m-ptakrti, 328, 334 
t*W f 299 
rdfffefrfl, 299 
E^-Vfj2-»4/iJfff h 199 

300 

VHttfpiitriyii, 59, 6 o f 65, iii 
Yfittytyana. 119, 1^:4, 171, 248 h 384 
"■ 390 * 393 , 399 4 s * fl*F 4 ** » p 

r 4*1 

Vfiyorvidn, 333 

7 S, ^45. 257 "■* »59 "-p 26c, 262* 

2&3, 276, 291, joo B 504, 3ii, 313, 
315* 3*8, 325-331. 3J2 3M-M* P 
33 ^, 34 Sp 34 ®, 349, 3 ft 2 i» ip 
3*31 365, 384; according to Carakap 
332 

redi?ft^ F 2j 

Vcd« K 44,224 F 236,274, 275, *77. 279, 

^So F *>4, 33Jt 3.30^ 405p Wp 43 * h 
47 S f 4 »j . 484, 4 S 7+ 49J, 494, 514, 
5 ^ 0 , 5 = 4 p 5 ^ 6 t 545 p 547, 548 
i’ n/,7-1 finri-riM, zzj 
MdboaJwdi, 424 

V^iiJdhyiLk^q ^ bljjiRavat ■ pojyapllda, 
52 N. 

Vedanandn, $a n + 

Volttnla, ,. 3, t3 , i 5f ii. j,, 33. 
34 . 37 h 44 , 47 , 53 . 54 . *6, 57 . 6 < 3 , 7 f~ 
73 , 86, <ib, 107, u 5 , ns, 1 A 4r 155, 
127 , 1*8, IS®. I*B, 192, 198, 205, 
3o 8, ii6, 217. *ao. i*3, 244, *37, 
33 *. = 34 , 342, 361, 371, 310. 311, 
tic. 438. 472, 474, 476. +7 8, 479, 
488, 499 , S* 4 , 5 H, SlS, 548, 5.^; 
opuitui and prahfti in, 74; all sub¬ 
jective notions ere only con cetitji, end 
thentfore oul^ldc the revelation iis„ 
16; amdy&is of COnacioutnefla in p 63 
fF, j Jtpp rehens ifm of objecci involving 
objective character! F object! and the 
tire immediacy of meiation in p 13- 
nandabodha'a arffuitloits in fj i'OEir 
of The lelMiiminoiicy of tSie *eif 
and its criticism of the Prahhlktia 
10, 69. 70; beginning of the dia- 
Icciical cpumratH in. 51 ; Buddhist 
criticiini of The idem tty of ihe self 
imd iiFi reply jn, 66/67, cojjnitioiiol 
revelfttion not a product in p 15 ; cm . 
linuarioo Of the school of Viciepati 
up to the Seventeenth century in, yr. 
521 conrinnatjon of the icfco&lj of 
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Burtsvira, PodiriEpildjJ and MlQ^UUl 
up to the fourteenth cen tury ip, p, 
53 ; continuity of cunHCiatB life in, 
15; criticism of Buddhiltk analyst* 
of recognition in, 65; difference be* 
m«n pyre intelligence and cog- 
nirionn! states in, 13; does not admit 
any relation between the character 
and the object, but both are miifii- 
fes ted in one simple revelation, 13; 
eleventh century writer* in* 4^; 
everything elfe which is not a prin¬ 
ciple of revelation is m&yd in, 16 : 
existence of self cannot be proved 
by inference in, 63 ; existence of seif 
h only proved through its imme¬ 
diacy and self-revelation in, 63 , %S 
general writers after the fourteenth 
century greatly under the influence 
of the V^mrana pchoal m, 53; ides 
qf jH'un-mvhtt tu, Z5* ; in what sense 
engninng is an act, in wh*t sense it 
is a fact rfi p 15; 41 1" «lly a particular 
nnodt of mind in T 1J; its account of 
the iniltihkarivpa, 73; Its account of 
the kopu, 75, 76; its account of the 
possibility of recoimition, 6j p 66; its 
account of the universe, 76: its 
account of the c^yur r 75; its centra] 
philosophical problem, 47 ; Its chief 
emphasis ii on the unity of the aelf + 
73. 73; it* conception of identity 
differentiated from the ordinary log¬ 
ical concept of identity, 14; fts cos¬ 
mology, 73—77; its difference with 
the Mahayfinism regarding nature 
of objects in the FjfeffiraflU schoal, 30; 
if. theory of the subtle body h 311; 
[ts three opponents r Buddhist,, iSfti- 
yiyfica and MEmJUpBafcj r 71, 74 ; its 
in'*nfold dew, 13; logical explana¬ 
tion as regards the nature of identity 
in r 14: meaning of cognising in, 15; 
meaning of prdiiio in, afro, 3-6 j; 
memory does not indicate aware¬ 
ness of awarene** in p 67: mental 
state* and revelation in, 1$; nature 
of and id powers in, 73 p 74 J 

nature of the imtnkhdrftnij in, 76,77; 
nature of itw ohtigatonrieM of Its 
study in, 46; no cognition cannot 
be cogniied flipin til* 14» notion of 
- 1 " as content in, 15: P*»*i b3c h ? r ~ 
rowinc of iff theory of perception 
from £arpkhva by Padfliapidu in, 
&} B-; principle of revelation de¬ 
signated n self Of $tmm in, 16; 
principle of revelation ra self-con- 


ten% Infinite and non-temporal in* 
16; principle of revelation neither 
subjective nor objective in, iG; 
<iumrd with the Pntbhakara on the 
subject of fnxhtiaf) in, 67; reason* 
adduced os to why cognition cannot 
be cO£nited in, 14; refutation of the 
ar^umentA agai mt the self- luminosity 
Of the self ill, 6S P 69; revelation c«ll- 
noi be individuated, iG; revelation 
identical with self in, 1 $ ; xelf-j Jcn- 
rity proved through memory in, 67; 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
writ ere more under the influence of 
VAConpati, Surc.ivara and Sarvajfiat- 

tna than of the Vimtrte^a in, $&, 57; 
^rlhania, Cltsukha and ihe mciAiT- 
ririyfi syllogism of Kularb in t $ 1 % 
Status of the object in s 35; tenth 
century wriiefH in and Buddhism in* 
4$, 49; the evolution of the micro- 
cosmos and macrocosm*! from 
iftfaa, 74, 75; the self limited by 
m&yd bvha'-'et *$ individual and ju 
G od in* 72; the theory of fritytf- 
and pu^tir-Aiiirwmi in* 74; 
Vid y*1fany j \ analysis of the recog¬ 
nitor in. 66; VedylflQyB*B tonten- 
tion that ihe self-identity cannot be 
explained by the sumption of two 
separate concept* in, 67, 6S; writer* 
from the seventeenth to the nine¬ 
teenth century m* 57 it, 1; writer* 
inspired by }igann 3 thAiirxiiia N|ttfii- 
ha and Appaya in, 55: writer* in¬ 
spired by Kfyl^nanda of the seven¬ 
teenth Century in. 56: writer* of the 
six'tenth and .sevenfcetllh eenti^iea 

Vedanta arguments, ire, i:S 
Veddnla dialectic* I 4 JS Instory of jta 
rise and irrawih, 124, taj; malid- 
tirfyd s^dEogtims of Kulirta as its 
direct precurs-or in, 1 ^ 4 . 125 
VedUntu dialectic*, 57 n- t 171; 

forerunnef* of, I7 1 ff- 
V'edAnta epiatcmolog>% r49., 154 
Vtdfinttt'fodaya. 57 n. 

VedAnta idealism, 151 
Vfdtt*!u-kilfpa-liiUk4 t 24 ^. 226 

io 3 , tig n, h iG* 

Vtd&xia^kalpatoS 
VedAnla-kalptl-tim*-pariinatti b 22G 

Vnldnta-ktmmwtf, 51* 55 ► 

204-2*6, 200, 2 io m it I n. 
VtrfrfTtia'katfWiifh . p>-tfj^yJnu d 205 

Vtddnlxs-kmoMha^ fii it f 
VedJnt^naya^kfyaruii^b, ffi 
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Vtdr,„ta.pQribha f a, i 7 30 54, 

74 75 105* 30 ^^ 209 ft, p 

21 i ft., =17, 233 ft. 

I Wjwfa-^ijrtMjJ^J^r'xAajVJhi, 54 ir. 
\« 4 andi philosophy, 1 Q( 51,6,, 11J 
f ^"^-/4rrt,54, 55.73 75 n „g,„. t 

roj, a6i 

j-jft&jt &tla-&nuhijsti , 56 

27 D 

I 228* zbo-lGz 

VtdOiM-taira-mtito&Da& t S3 

[■V /4 _J ifthA m + J ^ ^ 

E [idilHtfrtattea-Apma . ry/ jM> 4 . 5+ 

I t’d'Jw f cj -f«j 1 rrti - ft-rf-j rj-jT* udf h m 

_ ^*rf i Tl^. 54* *16, 217 ji, 

Vedinw teachers* 17* 30 
Vedanta texts, 47 
VedAma topics , 81 

Vedanta vnitrtt, 55 
Vedftmflcflrya, 441 

VedAntic. 31 II., 53 if,, 311: attack* 

1^5; circle* SSI concept of lali'ation,. 
2271 concepts, t48; ccremn]ogy r 73, 
236; development, 48; doctrines. 
23Ji j idealism. jfi; Influence, 477, 
478; interprcEaliciii, 49; interpreta¬ 
tion by Bhimrprupailctt, i; inter- 
prcitrt, 208; monism, 234; pro- 
blara, 238: self* 33; texts, *0, 98, 
ioj; xvnsera. 44. 53 

VcHiUntm, 30, 234 

VedJBtHt,ii p3 i jfl a i 124, Hf- 113 . 157 . 

i6 7a 168, 225, 517 
“wl**, 274* 376 
VtdtJtignrxdfa, 433 

VtdJrtha -nny?£/ nhct> 43 n. 

Vedic commands, 475* 481-486 

Vedic commentator, 115 

Vrdic dAorttU, 533 

Vedic duties, 43 n k 46, 09, iao* 437 

\edK tndex, 345 n., 346 a, ( 486 m, 3 

Vedic India* 301 

Vedic injunctions* 468 

Vedic knowledge, 495 

Vedic religion, 493 

Vedic tEIM, 74 gS, 1 Jfl 

I ediiWre 345 w, 

t^cr^dDi&lMu l 327 

Vegetables (bom from}* 309 

VeJna, 2564 289. 190, 318 

\enwi* 17 ». 

Venkata, 43 jf., S= ii9 P i Mp j^ r 
200 

Vcnha{4iilttt4, 441 
Venfcajeia, 43 2 

Tmufl* 4 97 

Verbal command* 479 


Verbal definitions, 146 
Verbalism, r 7 * 

Verbal nature, 163 
Verbal repetition/385 
Verbal aophtsmi, I46 
Verbal usage* 184 
Vertebrae, 287 n, 1 

Vertebral column, 2851a. 1, 287 it. j* 
553 

ribfww Y 537 

360 

J 'ihhranut-wtkit, £7 n. 
vihhMti* 54V 

V i b ration, 256; of the prlfan r 2 56 
Vilwitory. 254 ; activity, 257, 258. 261; 

movement* 1S8 
nVd^ s 358. 359 
ri€ihmtl y 164, 373 

Vice, 1 fM. Mp 3**Sp 171 , +^7. 493. 
49S, 507* 310, 50* 522 

TiWAjfftl, 413 

Vicious, J2 * 23 * 409,4145 endless series * 
130: infinite, 40* 70 1 117* 132, 162, 
174. 17 ®. 185; infinite regress, 128, 
255 

Vicioti&rLe##* 373 
Vlctcry, 512 
t'wWff], 497 
Videha* 427 

ritlV/jo-Fimjfrfi A 255 
Vufeka-tuntra, 435 
tidhiir.ij, 389, 39! 

™ttt. 50, 479-483 

^uttt-roi^vMirp 220 

ljy i*jj -fJv anoptijU * 220 

ITdfe-aWea* 45 n,* 86, 87, 106, 481 

tfiJj&wro* 351 

rid/^nj, 342 

I'idrsiifhrt, 399 

rv^tTj n-mumramtl , 79 

Fk/t jn-miiflfj.MnyDnf. 261 ft. 1 

Tithrtit-taqtnyiiHi, 251 * 252 fl. 
Vldynbhuuikp Dr. 393* 394 
tiV/yri. 12, 238, 139, 5 g 5 
fVdvcIiiA^^fljj* 126 w r 
Lidy/ 7 &A 4 toi t 12 

, 493 

V'idyEtdhiiiiflii, 79 
Fi^dttrrra^wpnj, 115 

Vktytn^jrip 51/^3. 57, 69 p 70 ft.* 7 b + 

8= 3 83* 86, 103* 214* =i6 f aji, 252; 
a follower of the Ficwzrwj view, 1 15; 
Ms date md worla* 214, ufi; bis 
Idea of ; hint view 

that mdyd and Brahman are the 
joint cause Of the world-a ppemtiince, 
a*SI writer of Jn d' 

oj the Jloffw mvkti*rmJui f tsiir. 
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ViJy. 3 r.iMyj. Muni p 66, 67 

Vidylratfia^ K rp 1 n. 

Vidyd ntfarf, 1*3, ti6 ri. + 133, 134 if. 
f VJydr-ni^la^ 99 
Sa n. 

Pidy&*iam r to? 

YiilyStlrtha „ 115 it. 

View* 366, 365, 378; of things, 13 
Vjtfdttma, 303 
Figniha w/fliff s 165 

378 

Vijiyanagam, 219 

Fijay#'prtzlMti t 126 

VuayflreJ?*ii», 428-43 *p 43 i, + 34 * 435 

lT>^fl n 49 

22 k H 

19 n, 

t^na T aj, J27 P 164, 3 q 7 i 343 h J 73 > 
4g f. 5*5 *■ 

VfjMm-bhmrmxii 264 
Yij hlnftbhPcflL, 362, +43 
Utj$ 3 fia*dkdht f 307 
J^JtriifKl - k fJWfrjwJ| „ 264 
vijitanu- £Wyu -iaA ti - dn o^amryo * 104 
76 

vijn&rtimaya-kQja * 75 
tiufftirtfl-wwIfrG, jg, 22* 234 
21 

tpiUHl^a, 50, 30 ), 228, 27 ^ 

TT/irrlrtj-T-rrlrA'flJ. 2. =42 

I "T,r/fl -ifftilfyu r 26 2 

filialfm. 7S n., 236, 161 ■ 3B9. 39 *. 

4 QI If. 

mkalpa^vtitanil, 23 
tiAdra R 3=0, 3*9 
VikramH-fciqivAip T07 
Vikramjyita r 4$ 

iiAr*. 334 * 335 - 35 ®p 3 S 6 ff-. 3 ® 

ciJfjfptJ» 73- if. 

likftpa-iakfii 74 
CTfrftJ^hn Hi 

vifjjyana-rQpA T?Jrfhiti prakopefy, 335 «► 
vilapan f, 264, 26? 
n™Jt^K 351 

V&miMlnwi. tgS, 'W. 201,203-205; 
£firfcism of the view by, 

aor P a02; criticism Of the tohopa- 
Itimhhn-xiyitMuH by. 201 ;hif date and 
worts* 198; hi* refutation of “differ. 
ence t " I9fl- P 200; nature of pure cm- 
»dou 3 n**S ID. I 9 $i iric* tn prove an 
inmmk difference between Aware¬ 
ness and its object* 201; world- 
■ppeenittc dike A painting: on ii 
canvas in T 203 

rg P 20 51 n* p 26 w.p 29 

ViNayd’Pffak* 1 , - 7 * 

CtmJja-prd/i/rt/jfhffp 386 n- 


Vindhyn-ivftinin, ijj 
cimbandfwuiam, 497 
fTiin^iftf, 498 
Violent k 408 
ri/wmri-JAarwimu, 6 

Vlparyfrya, in, 381. 391 
«^jrj'diu h |} (error)* four kind* of ( 3 
ripti&a, 52-34* 362-364* 366, 391 
rimitti. 2JI* =5 2 
43 

ta^iJ/p 2l5p 548 

invsjbr, 315 
Virility. 301* 331 

rmjiff-jflfrmi, 500 

tirafto, 497 

Virtue, 194. * 4 ®. 3 ej. 373 . 4 ° 4 , 493 . 

SO®. 5 ( 0 , 511,5(4. 5 ” 

VirtuoiH, aj. 367, 414, sit, $tl, 514: 
deeds, Z46 

er rvdrfhii, 384* 385, 386 H. h 3^8 
rintd^Au 386 fl. 
riiti/pfl, 299 
erfrafpofa* 299 

ra+f/ftf, 370 

wnrpa, -99, 43O 
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